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THE EELIGION OP THE MOHBNJO DARO PEOPLE 
ACCORDING TO THE INSCRIPTIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

Sir Jolin MarsMll in -his work on Mohenjo Daro and the 
Indus Civilisation devotes one full ckapter to tke Religion of that 
early nation which he describes after interpreting some images, 
seals, carvings and signs discovered in the cities of Mohenjo Daro 
and Harappa. Nevertheless, he could not have any certainty about 
his statements. Everything -was guess work, for no written 
document was deciphered as yet, which would reveal the religious 
beliefs of those ancient people. 

Now after having deciphered above one thousand and 
eight hundred inscriptions of those discovered at Mohenjo Daro, 
Harappa and other sites in Sind and even in Mesopotamia, \ve are 
able to outline the main tenets of their faith with great certainty 
and sometimes with a richness of details which could never be 
expected from those short epigraphs. 

To communicate this to the scholarly world, anxious to know 
the contents of these inscriptions, is the purpose of this paper.^* 

1. In an article on Light on the Mohenjo Daro Biddle, contributed to the 
New Eeview, July, 1936, pp. 1-16, I advanced some interesting points 
in connection with the decipherment of these inscriptions, a work in 
which I am engaged since September, 1935. It is not my purpose to 
disclose the philological basis of my decipherment at present. This 
will be done at length in my work on The Proto-Indian Script and 
CiviUsation, which I hope to publish shortly. 
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THE SUPREME BEING 

In the course of my decipherment I found several inscrip- 


tions -with the sign 


which is evidently a man. Ac- 


cordingly it was read dl which is the word for man in Dravidian 
languages. Yet as the work was going on a few inscriptions were 
found in which dl, “man”, was apparently not the proper value 
of that sign. This disappointment led me to examine the corre- 
sponding signs more carefully and minutely, and this study 
revealed to me a slight but clear difference between two kinds of 
signs, which were all valued dl in my first attempt. This 
difference consists in the fact that while one sign has the arms 
and legs boldly separated from the trunk as if the person were 


in an exultant mood, thus 




the other sign has its limbs 


falling limply along the body, giving the impression of a lifeless 


body, thus ; 




If the former is compared with the rococo 


sculptures of the 18th century, the latter may be compared with 
the Gothic statues of the 12th and 13th centuries. Then carefully 
revising the contents of the inscriptions themselves, I finally came 


to the conclusion that 


means “ man”, while 


stands 


for a being superior to man, vis., god. But since in these in- 


scriptions there is already a sign for 


r god, vis. 


Tca^vul (with 


four arms) which seems to be a generic name, it follows that our 


must signify the supreme god. What would be the 


proper phonetic value of this sign then ? That was a difficult 
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point, for the Dravidians at present do not seem to remember any 
ancient name given to the supreme God. 

First of all, it is to be noticed that among the signs of the 
Mohenjo Daro script there are families of signs, within which 
families, as all the signs have a similar appearance, so also their 
phonetic value varies very little by the introduction or suppression 
or change of one consonant or vowel sound/ Now these 


two signs 


^ i 


, being so similar as to be easily 


confused as explained above, must belong to the same family 
and therefore one reading tif,, the other must also read in a 
similar way. 

This being presupposed I studied the main characteristics or 
attributes of this supreme God according to the inscriptions in order 
to find a word which would be both full of meaning and descriptive. 
From a number of inscriptions in which this sign was found 
I picked up two, one of which apparently gives the essential des- 
cription of God, while the other shows his position in relation with 
the other beings of the Universe. The former was the following : 

isi & u i n 

This inscription reads as follows : Iruvan-adu Ttom mlnanir, i.e, 
“the horn playing Minas of one who exists”.^ Now since the 
horn players in religious festivals are, even today, servants of the 
temple, “ one who exists ” must be an idea that is only referable to 
God. Iruvan must have been a name of God and indeed God is 
the only being who really exists, for as the metaphysicians explain 
he exists by himself, while all the other beings exist by another 
who is God, vis., they have not in themselves the reason of their 
existence.® 

1. Of. Herae, Light on the Mohenjo Daro Biddle^ op. cit., p. 13. 

2. Marshall, M. D., No. 90. 

3. Thus when Moses asked God, after the latter had sent him to 
Egypt to save hiSs, brethren : “ If they should say to me ; what is his 
name ? What shall I say to them God replied to him : “You will 
tell them: I am who am.” (Exod., Ill, 13-14). Even the phrase 
tat-tvam-asi of the Ghandogya Upanisad, which is now interpreted in a 
pantheistic sense, had apparently no other meaning in the beginning 
than the meaning of our inscription, that reveals the high idea of 
God that the people of Mohenjo Earo had. Of. Johanns, The Light of 
the Eastf 1923, February, p. 3. 
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The other inscription referred to above is as follows : 

which reads thxiS: Kdil ella Tca^vul-adu ... (the dots at the end of 
the inscription mark the word corresponding to the sign which we 
are now studying), i. e. “ The supreme God of all the Gods of the 
temple This epigraph shows that in reality this sign refers to 
a Being which is superior to all the other gods and consequently 
above the whole Universe. 

The name, therefore, of this Supreme God must be one 
revealing these two ideas : superiority and self-suhsistance. In 
all the Dravidian dictionaries there is only one word that would 
embody them, and this word is ap, which might be properly 
translated “ Supreme Being ”. This word, besides, complies with 
the other requirements spoken of above, vis.^ to be similar to al ; 
and at the same time an being the male termination of nouns, 
suggests the male shape which is given to God in the images and 
in the inscriptions.^ 

Now the Supreme Being above everything is the Lord of the 
whole Universe, and, therefore, everything may be referred to him 
with a relation of possession. Thus the inscriptions tell us : 

1. “ The Supreme Being of all the gods of the fields that 

makes peace.® 

2. “ The Supreme Being of the successful dark growing moon”.* 

3. “ The Supreme Being of the rain clouds of the Fish”.® 

4. “ The Supreme Being of the clouds of man”.® 

5. “ The Supreme Being of the Minas”. 

6. “ The Supreme Being of the Minas who have the sun on 

high”.® 

1. Photo, M. D., 1928-29, No. 4741. 

2. The present writer is of opinion that these Proto-Indian people, 
migrating westwards in a later period, settled in Southern Mesopotamia 
and became the Sumerians, a contention which will be proved at length 
in the work mentioned above. Now the Supreme Gkd of the Sumerians 
in the pre-historic times is An, 

3. Marshall, M. D., No. 72. 

4. Photo, M. D., 1928-29, No. 4671. 

6. Marshall, M. D., No. 295. 

6. Ihid., M, D., PI. OXVr, No. 7. 

7. Ibid.^ H., No. 234. 

8. JJid., M. D. No. 109. It appears that the Minas — in Samskyta literature 
called Matsyaa-^formed the main bulk of the people of Mohenjo 
Daro city. 
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II 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF THE SUPREME BEING 

The attributes of the Supreme Being, -which will communicate 
to us a clearer unclerstanding of its essence, may be divided, into 
two groups : 

A. QUIESCENT ATTRIBUTES 

1. Life : God being the only self-subsistent is the source of 
life and activity. Thus in an inscription he is called : “The 
Supreme Being of Life’^^ The word vdl, may mean life and 
happiness, perhaps because originally life and happiness -were 
synonymous, which is still true in the case of God. 

2. Oneness : He does not communicate his superiority to 
any one. He is the only One. Thus an inscription runs as 
follows : Orvan ttrpu Mrpu irJcra Min nariddl ulavan, Le. 
“Mina, the farmer of the Crab, about whom the one has decreed.”^ 
As we shall see later “ the farmer of the Crab ’’ is a royal title. 
Therefore no other but the Supreme Being, the one, could decree 
anything about him. 

3. Greatness : This attribute means that in God there 
is no limit. Thus we read in an inscription : “ Of the very 
great one”.® 

B. OPERATIVE ATTRIBUTES 

4. Omniscience : Two inscriptions speak of the God of the 
city of Nslflr under the name of Vi^ukan^f Now this name 
properly means “ open eye ” and refers to a person who has always 
the eyes open, who sees and knows' everything. This very ancient 
idea agrees with the modern common belief of Hinduism that the 
gods have no eye-lids. Thus unable to close their eyes, they see 
everything.® 

5. Benevolence : According to this attribute, the Supreme 
Being helps men in their needs. Avery important inscription 

1. Marshall, M. D., No. 347. 

2. I&id., M.D., No. 180. 

3. Ihid., H., No. 21. 

4. Ihid,, H. No. 329 ; H., No. 329.§ 

6. Though these two inscriptions refer to the individual god of one place, 

Nalur, the nature of the name itself shows that it reveals an attribute 

of the Supreme Being. 
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reveals to ns tlie belief the Mohenjo Daro loeople had regarding this 
point. The inscription runs thus : 

n l"l| 

Which reads : udavu ir Mln-adu An, i.e. “ the Supreme Being 
of Mina being help.” ^ The figure carved on the seal that bears this 
inscription enhances the value of this epigraph. It represents the 
skin of a unicorn spread in four directions. Now the unicorn is 
the totem of one of the ancient tribes ; it is the most common totem 
among the shown on the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions. Yet 
skinning this animal supposes its being killed and the representation 
of its skin as a trophy discloses the fact that the tribe whose totem 
it was, was defeated by Mina, but the latter in the inscription 
attributes the victory to Art. 

6. Power of Destruction and Generation : Another seal, that 
has been very often reproduced, represents a nude, three faced 
god, seated in a sort of a yoga pose wearing a trident- like headgear. 
Bound this figure several animals are placed. It has been said that 
this is a figure or Pasupati.^ The carver of this seal had not the 
intention of carving the representation of Siva as Pasupati. He 
wanted to represent the Supreme Being surrounded by the 
totems of the different tribes that inhabited Mohenjo Daro.® The 
inscription which appears on the upper portion of the seal refers 
to two very characteristic functions of the same Supreme Being : 

This epigraph reads as follows : An, nand valhei Tcuda mmadu 
That means : “ The Supreme Being enfeebling and strengthening 
is of the (months of the) Jar and the Fish.”^ These months were 
the two months of autumn during which the whole of nature 
seems to weaken and die ; leaves fall from the trees, mountains 
and fields disappear under a coat of snow, cold stiffens the limbs of 

1. Photo, M. D., 1928-29, No. 7597. 

2. Mackay, The Indus Givilizaiion, p. 70. 

8. We readily admit that perhaps this and similar representations gave 
rise to the idea of the Pasupati. 

4. Marshal], M. D., No. 361. 

6, The Proto-Indians, as the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions reveal, had eight 
constellations in their Zodiac, Each month was of 45 days. 
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the body. But ho-w useful is this for restoring strength and health 
to both Tegetables and animals. From that sort of lethargic 
sleep nature rises again more vigorous than ever. This enfeebling 
and strengthening was directly attributed by the Proto-Indians to 
the Supreme Being. He is elsewhere often called “the God of 
the chariot and of the cultivated fields,”^ two symbols of destruc- 
tion and fertility, which finally reveal Art, as the fore-runner of 
the modern Siva. 


Ill 

HIS FORMS 

An is supposed to be the highest God, the god of heaven, in 
fact he is, as we shall see later on, identified with the Sun. How 
the sun in the course of the year travels through the constellations 
of the Zodiac, which were called houses. Accordingly each month 
the sun being in a, different house was supposed to take a different 
form, and since the constellations of the Proto-Indians, as said 
above, were, only eight, the forms of the Sun, i.e. the Supreme 
Being, were eight. One of the inscriptions keeps a record of 
this number in a sort of a riddle- like mathematical equation ; 



The inscription reads as follows : Enmai irhra Min vel eUirltra 
It adu, i.e. “ Enmai is to the fish and to the acacia what eight 
is to two.”® This equation may be mathematically expressed thus : 

X _8 

fish + acacia 2 

from which Ave realize that x representing Enmai, must be also 8. 
And indeed Enmai is till now a modern name of Siva meaning 
“eight-bodied or formed”. There cannot be any doubt that in 
those early days this n am e was only attributed to the Supreme 
Being. 

Another inscription simply tells us that He is eight: “The 
two Fishes (constellation) of that which is eight and who has the 
sun on high.”® 

Accordingly the eight forms of the Supreme Being were the 
eight constellations which were the following : 


1. Marshall, M. D., Ho. 37. 

2. Ibid., M. D.j Ho. 42. 

3. Marshall, M. D., Ho. 114. 
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The Ram, the Harp, the Grab the Mother, the Scale, the Arrow, 
the Jar and the Fish or the two Fishes.^ 

Images of this Supreme Being under these forms were 
worshipped in different parts of the country. Thus an inscription 
says : “Of the god of one side (form) who is in the country.”^ 

The most popular of all these forms of God seems to have 
been the Fish. Several inscriptions refer to this : 

^))1^ AT 0U 

Which reads ; Adu tali min orida eftu ha^avul, i,e., “That (is) 
the eight (formed) god, whose one side (form) is the sprinkled great 
Fish”.® Another inscription says : “ The Supreme Being of the 
Fish God (is) infront.”^ Yet another : “The two fishes who are in 
the house (temple) of the very great Earn are (forms) of god who is 
outside (beyond) the country”.® 

Occasionally, two forms of the Supreme Being were combined 
in the same image. Thus an inscription reads : “ Of the great who 
is two in one who has the sun on high.”® We have a particular case 
of combination in the God of Nandur.’^ The inscription that ref eres 
to it runs as follows ; 



It reads : “ Nila Nandur ddu min-adu A'^ val, which means : 
“The Supreme Being of the Ram and the Fish of HancLur that 
has lands is happy.”® Accordingly the God of Napdur was a 
combination of the Ram and the Fish. This combination is 
represented in the seal itself : an enormous ram, much larger than 

1. Some inscriptions refer to one Fish in the constellation, others, 
nevertheless, refer to two. 

2. Marshall, H., No. 87. 

3. I6zd., M. D., No. 419. 

4. Hid., M. D., N o. 214. 

5. Photo, M. D., 1928-29, No. 6380. 

6. Photo, M. D., 1928-29, No. 6792. 

7- Nandur in all probability was the name of the ancient city which we 
know by the name Mohenjo Daro, at present. 

8. A. 8. 1. Beport, 1928-29, PI. XXYIII, No. g. 
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the human figures represented in it, having the head of a fish and 
bearing the horns over the fish’s head. Yet the seal itself seems 
to show that this is only a form of god — a symbol, a represent- 
ation — for on the other side of the seal the figure of god is 
represented standing in the middle of a tree, -with the trident on 
his head, after the fashion of the other seal. Before him a devotee 
half-squatting on the ground offers his prayers to the deity. 

IV 

THE SUPREME BEING IS THREE-EYED 

This is the idea about Siva in modern Hinduism, which we 
find clearly expressed with reference to God in the inscriptions of 
the Proto-Indians ; and the idea was so well known that the only 
mehtion of “his three eyes”^, as we find in two inscriptions, 
revealed to those people the idea of the Supreme Being. These 
three eyes were being worshipped. “The worshipped three eyes 
on which the four stars rise.”^ Accordingly god is called the 
three-eyed one. Thus the following inscription: 

t III mas II M 

Which reads : Parava nila tr mlnanir avana mfm kav-t “ The 
three-eyed, he of the Minas who are moon Paravas.” ® In another 
inscription it is said that “ the twelve stars of the Spring Fish 
that have the Sun on high (are) the three-eyed one.^ 

In this inscription some connection between the “ three-eyed 
one” and the constellation of the Fish is being disclosed ; but in 
the other inscriptions it is clearly stated that the Pish is also the 
“ three-eyed one Thus : 

1. “ The three-eyes of the Great Fish ”.® 

2. “ The three-eyes of he of the Spring 

1. Marshall, H., No. 879. 

2. Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 7708. 

3. Marshall, M.D., No, 8 

4. Tbid,^ M.D., No. Ill 

6. J6ia., M.D., No. 68. 

6. Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 6531. “ He of the Spring ” is the Fish who 
is often called “ Spring Pish ” (Marshall M.D., No. Ill ; Photo, M.D., 
1929-30, No. 8222 ; Marshall, M.D., No. 401 ; IWd., H., No. 89) as the 
symbol of the fertility of God, which is specially seen in Spring. 
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Yet another inscription avers that “in - the house the Great 
Fish meditates on the three-eyed one 

The subject is even expressed in two verses carved on two 
planes of a prism. ■ These verses run thus : 

IIIU^TQlll 

Which reads : Mun rmn ^r haMvul adu mun 

Mun ar kadavul dr Tcdrumugil mun 

This means : 

“ The three stars are the three (eyes) of the great God ” 

“ The three streams of the stream-God are the three rain 

clouds”® 

Two inscriptions refer to one eye only : 

that is: orkan, “one eye”.® Such inscriptions evidently 
refer to the third eye which grew at a later period, • according 
to late Saivite tradition when the god realized that two eyes 
were not enough to see everything. Accordingly one inscription 
speaks “ of the growth of the eye and consistent with the 
idea that the fish is three eyed, another inscription refers to the 
eye in the Fish ”,® vis. the third eye. 



V 

THE SUPEEME BEING IS FISH-EYED 

This quality which is considered as a beauty note in Indian 
aesthetics, is also attributed to the Supreme Being in the 

1. Marshall, M.D., No. 94 . 

2 . M.D., PI. CXV, No. 16, 

3. IJia,, H., No. 3278. 

4. Ilid., H., No. 208. 

6. lUd„ H., No. 53, 
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Mohenjo Daro inscriptions : 



This inscription -wHcli 


reads : Min Jca'O; i.e. “ fish-eye” or “fish-eyed”^, is often met with. 
Occasionally in order- to avoid any doubt the inscription runs : 
Per min Jcaii, i.e. “the great fish-eyed And naturally, since 
this fish-eyed is the same three-eyed spoken of before, an in- 
scription combines both qualities when saying: mun min lean, 
“three fish eyes”.® 


VI 


THE NAMES OF THE SUPREME BEING 


We have accidentally noted above that Iruvan “the one who 
is”, seems to be one of the names given to God in those early days. 

Another name which has also been mentioned before is 
Enmai, a name which is still given to Siva among the Dravidian 
nations of South India. Similarly, vidukan, also referred to 
above, is used now-a-days in the South. 

A new name of God is contained in the following brief 


inscription : 


Ei^ 


Which reads Pe?'dnor ncilvl^, i.e. “four 


houses (or “a number of houses ”) of those belonging to Perap.”-^ 
These seem to be the temple servants where Pgranwasw^orshipped. 
Peran or Perumal is a very common name of Siva in Southern 
India. Accordingly another inscription calls god “Perap of the 
chariot and of the cultivated fields.”® 

A fifth name of God is contained in this brief epigraph : 


riiii'A 


This reads : Tdndavan ir ndl maram, i.e. 


“ The Tandavan is in the four trees”, i.e. in the forest.® Tandavan 
is the name of the dancing Siva. This shows that the idea of God 
dancing as the source of all the movement of the universe is a very 
old one. 

1. Ibid , M.D., No. 261 i Ibid., M.D., No. 254, etc. 

2. im., H., No. 257. 

8. Ibid., M.D., No, 365. 

4. Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 6379, 

5. Marshall, M.D., No. 37. 

6. Ibid., No. 449. 
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VII 


THE SUN 


We have pointed out above that the Supreme Being was 
identified with the Sun, he being the God of heaven. Yet the 
Sun was actually worshipped in the temples as is clearly seen 
in a small oblong object in which the inscription is accompanied 
by a carving that represents a temple of the sun. 


In front of the temple there is a throne over which there is the 
disc of the sun as if he were a king, for the throne is a symbol of 
royalty. To the right an inscription reminds us that the temple 
“is of the high sun”, uyard uyarel adu^ the word ‘ high 
sun’ being repeated twice ^ token of respect and veneration. 
In front of the temple there is also the sign of Ap to show that 
he is the same as the sun. This identification is expressed in a 
number of epigraphs, for instance in the following : 

1. “ Peran of the chariot and the cultivated 
fields is the Sun on high.” ^ 

2. “ Of the Great God who is the Sun on high 

Due to this identification, since god is vidukan omniscient, 
the sun is also supposed to see everything. On the obverse of 
a STTiflll coin-like object there is an emblem which is often found 
in the punch marked coins of a much later period. This emblem 


is shown thus : 


The central circle represents the sun. 


All round the sun there are arrows which read kan, “eye”. This 
sign therefore may be read : eZ elld kdn i.e., “the sun sees 
everything 

Since the sun was seen rising from the East and after describ- 
ing an arc over the sky setting in the West, they imagined that 
the sun was driving a vehicle which once is called a wagon, and 
other times a chariot. Thus we read in some inscriptions : 

1. “ Of the wagon of him who is the high sun”.® 


L A.8.L Beport, 1929-30, PI. XXTIIL No. 11466 (H). Of. Marshall, 
M.D., No. 490, 

2. Marshall, M.D., No. 37. 

3. Ibid., M.D., No. 318. 

4 A. S. 1. Baport, 1928-29, PI. XXXII, No. la and b. 

5. J. E A. 8, 1912, pp. 699-700. 
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2. “ That stone-chariot of the great God”.^ 

3. “ Whatsoever is of the stone chariot is of the very great 
one 

It is interesting to note that they imagined that the chariot 
of the sun was of stone, not of any precious metal. 

VIII 

THE LINGA 

That the phallus was worshipped in Mohenjo Daro is proved 
clearly by a number of such stones discovered there and at 
Harappa. Yet while going through the inscriptions one realizes 
that its cult was not spread regularly amongst all classes of people. 
It is true that the linga is also identified with the high Sun as in 
this inscription : “ The lustrous linga is the high sun”.^ But it 
is not less true that the Minas — afterwards called the Matsyas — 
who seem to form the main bulk of the Mohenjo Daro 
inhabitants, disliked the litlga worship. One of the inscriptions 
runs as follows : 

!0lQ"inTO 

This inscription reads : Ur nalam dug curini irltra mtn minanir 

i. e. “ The prosperity of the land is of the Minas of the Fish who 
have the despised Unga^\*‘ Another inscription informs us 
who were especially those who despised the linga^ “the canal 
(which is) in front of the... houses of the land of the linga (which 
is) despised by the thinkers of the land”.® According to the in- 
formation supplied by this inscription, the high classes of Ihe 
country, the inteUigmtia of the land, despised this cult. Only 
poor and ignorant people adhered to it. Yet it seems that 
the introduction of this cult among the Minas was the work 
of one of their kings. The following inscription speaks of him : 

which reads : Curi'^i sere taltaldlva and means: “ The imprisoned 

1. Marshall, M.D., PL OXVI, No. 30. 

2. Ibid., M.B., No. 234. 

3. Ibid., H., No. 45. Cf. Ibid., M.D., PI. XVI., No. ZZliIbid. H. No. 99. etc. 

4. Marshall, H., No. 41. 

5. Ibid., M. D., No. 389. 
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illustrious ruler of the linga".^ Auother : inscription gives more 
details about this ruler : 

UW|09il® 

This inscription reads as follows : Sere Icon Gunni Min ^agal d^u 
ho^i tenddu, i.e., “The imprisoned king Cupni Mina, the day 
■when the Earn begins in the country of . the South.”^ It seems 
therefore that this king’s devotion to the linga was so much as,to 
inspire him to take the name of the linga as his own name. In 
fact another inscription, undoubtedly referring to the same person, 
tells us that “his linga is the high sun ”.® 

The Minas apparently could not tolerate this new cult 
and the king seemS to have been deposed and imprisoned 
by a popular rising. So an inscription says : “(The object of) 
the hostility of the Minas is the imprisoned illustrious ruler 
(who is) a priest.”^ To the same deposition of this king must refer 
another short inscription that announces : “ The end of the power 
of Mina How this king died is not clear in the Mohenjo Daro 
epigraphs. One says only : “ Of the death of Mina But an 
inscription carved after his death seems to commemorate the bitter 
feelings of the Minas towards their old king in a sarcastic way. 
The inscription runs as follows : 

The inscription reads : VlUil irhra Min ettirkra elld kadavuU 
adu kaval kdlhalakur marafn, and means, “ The tree of the 
canalized united countries of the Kavals of (dedicated to) all the 
gods, whom Mina who was in the house has reached The 
inscription primarily speaks of the Eaval countries which were 
dedicated to all their gods. This idea seems to have brought to 
the memory of the composer of the inscription the recollection of 
king Cupni Mina who was fond at least of one of the gods of 


1. ‘ Ibid., M. D., No, 132. 

2. Ibid., M. D., No, 49. 

3. Ibid., M. D , No. 463. 

4. Illustrated London News, 4-10-24. 

5. Marshall, H. No. 153. 

6. Ibid., H., No. 127. 

7. Ibid., M.D., No. 11. 
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Kavals, tiie linga, as we shall see later. In a moment of sarcastic 
•wit, he declared that the , nnfortnnate king had already reached 
those gods who were despised by him and his nation. 

What was therefore the origin of this cult ? While studying 
these inscriptions we find the linga cult established as at home 
among the two tribes, the Bilavas and the Kavals. (The Bilavas are 
the Bhills ; the Kavals are the robber caste of the North and the 
South). About the Bilavas the inscriptions say : 

1. “In the dark growing half of the moon, when the sun 
was on high, the Bilavas pulled down the four houses 
of the linga}- 

(According to this inscription the linga among the 
Bilavas had houses the rent of which was used for 
fostering its cult.) 

2. “The linga of the eight villages of the Vejvel Bilavas (is) 
the high sun of the harvest”.^ (Velvel Bilavas were a 
section of the Bilavas) 

About the Kavals we find : 

“ The old linga of the Kavals 

From these premises we may perhaps deduce the consequence 
that these two tribes were Kolerian and that they brought this cult 
from the far-of£ Eastern Islands. 

IX 

A DIVINE TEIAD 

Among the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions there is one of extra- 
ordinary importance, on account of its unexpected revelations in 
the field of the history of comparative religions and even in the 
general field of ancient civilization. The inscription runs as follows: 

u T iim 

X f 

It reads^: iida mun 'per Isadavul-ctdu kalah air; that means, 
“The joined life of the united three great gods 

1. Ihid., M.D., No. 406. 

2. Marskall, H., No. 99. 

3. mu, H., No. 118. 

4. The second line of the inscription always reads from left to right. 

5. Marshall, M.D., No. 209. 
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First of all we must determine "who were these three great 
gods. Were they An, the Sun and the lAnga'i They could not 
be so ; first because the lingo, was not generally accepted by the 
Mmas and even perhaps we may add by all the so-called Dravidians. 
Besides An and the Sun are not two gods, -but one, for they are 
identified not in a passing way, but essentially. These three gods 
may therefore he An and two more. 


A similar triad of gods is also found in Sumerian inscriptions 
and the three gods of Sumer in pre-historic times were An, Ama 
and Enlil, An was the father, Ama was the mother and Enlil 
was the son, who afterwards in historic Sumerian times became the 
father.^ I suspect that the Proto-Dravidian triad must be similar 
to this. In fact A'^, the father of Sumer, is the same A'^, the 
Supreme Being of India. ^ The mother is called Ama in Sumerian. 
Now Amma is the common word for mother in Dravidian 
languages and a good number of clay statuettes of the mother 
goddess have been found in Mohenjo Daro and in Harappa. In the 
inscriptions the mother goddess is found among the constellations 
of the Zodiac (She afterwards was called the Virgin). Her 


representation is thus: 


It should be read amma, i. e. “the 


mother”.® If we compare this pictograph with some of the images 
of Mohenjo Daro, we shall find complete resemblance between 
the two headgears.^ Such an idea of the mother goddess must 
be the first foundation of the Sakta sect of India. I must add 
here that this mother received a name which is the female deno- 
mination corresponding to the denomination mtnltan attributed to 
An. In an inscription she is called Minhanrii.^ This in fact had 
to be the original name of the goddess of Madura, Minaksi, whose 
name now is partly Dravidian-Mlna-and partly Samskpta-aksi. 


The counterpart of the son, Enlil, is not found in the inscrip- 
tions as yet. Perhaps he will be found among the 800 more 
inscriptions which are still awaiting interpretation. 


1. Radau, Sumeria/n Hymns and Prayers to God Nin-ib, pp, 4-7. 

2. The KoAkani speaking people call their father and Amma, their 
mother. 

3. Marshall, M.D., No. 182. 

4. Of. Mackay, The Indies GwilkaUm, PI. I, 1. 

5. Marshall, M.D., No, 338, 
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What has been foand is the comhinatibn of A^i and Amma. 


The inscription is as f ollov'S : 



It reads: 


uyarel ter or Amman ; that is, “ one Amman ( not two but 
one ) of the chariot of the sun”.^ This deity half -man ( proper left ), 
and half woman (proper right), which is also found in Sumer with 
the name of Amaa-a^ seems to be the original idea of the Hindu 
image of ardTumarUvara, which is only found in Saivism and 
which has the two parts put in the same relatiye position. 


X 

OTHER GODS 


While studying these inscriptions Tve come across numerous 
references to a number of minor gods who in the course of time 
were supposed to preside over different places, elements or 
functions. Thus for instance, while speaking of An we have found 
a reference to “all the gods of the fields”, from which phrase we 
may rightly conclude that the gods presiding over the fields 
were more than one or two. One of these gods of the fields 
was very likely that mentioned in the following inscription : 

This inscription reads: uyarel ir nilavan Jcadavuhadu', that 
means : “Of the God of the living Nilavan who has the sun on 
high”.^ This god of Nilavan very likely presided over the lands. 

Another god of the fields was undoubtedly the god 
of rain which is so beneficial to agriculture. This god is often 
spoken of in the inscriptions, for instance : 

UX4 00'."0 

Which reads : Ho'il irJcra mun Mlahur Mrmugil kadavul- adu, 

i. e. “The three united countries which are in the country 
are of the god of the rain clouds”,* vis. rains fall upon those 

1. Marshall, M.D., No. 209. 

2. Radau, oj). at, p. 7. 

3. Marshall, M.D., No. 405. 

4. Photo, M,D., 1928-29, No. 7137. 


3 
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tliree united countries. This god of the rain clouds or of the rains 
is often mentioned in the inscriptions.^ 

Also the god of thunder is being referred to, but in a 
descriptive way : “ The very great god shaking the height of the 
clouds who is in the-house To shake the height of the clouds 
seems to mean “ shaking the high clouds 

The god of death is referred to in connection with one 
of the human sacrifices, of which we shall speak later : 

riitxa'iiis! 

It reads : Min el savu ka^vuT, han %r maram, i.e. “ the two trees 
under which the seven Minas saw the god of death.”® The phrase 
is eauivalent to dying ; yet the mention of the god of death is not 
without interest. 

Another brief inscription mentions the god of the netherworld: 

It reads : Ml ha^vuladUt i.e., “ of the god of below 

Besides, local and personal gods are often referred to ; for 
instance, 

1. ” Of the great god of the cave reached by the growing 
half of the moon ”.® 

2. “ Of the god of Mma who is in the country ”.® 

Yet it is evident that when referring to all these gods on 
many occasions the Supreme Being Ap is finally in their 
minds. Thus, besides the god of the main clouds, Ap 
itself is also connected with them. 

U_4TU 

That reads : nanna Art nanna kdrmugil-adu, i.e., “ The 
friendly Supreme Being of the approaching rainy clouds”.'^ Or, 


1. Marshall, M.D., No. 28 ; Ibid., M.D., M. 192, etc. 

2. Ibid., M.D., PL CXVIII, No. 3 (Hr. 4337). 

3. Ibid., M.D., No. 494. 

4. Ibid , H., No. 2, 

5. Ibid., M.D., No. 469. 

6. Ibid., M.D., No. 137. 

7. Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 7190. 
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another one that speaks of the “ shining god of the two fishes that 
have the sun on high”, who cannot be but An. 

Sometimes the trees were specially dedicated to one god or 
another or to any form of god. Thus the following inscription : 

rrsujo 

It reads : Vld velvdge Min opad maram, i. e, “the nine trees 
of (dedicated to) the Fish (are) the velvdges of the houses The 
inscription only informs us of what kind those trees were viz. 
v$lvdges, otherwise called white siHs, which were also used for 
building houses. 

It was a common custom for each city or Tillage to have one 
of these holy trees which were called “the village tree”. Thus : 

1. “Of the village tree in the Spring when the sun is high.”® 
Very likely it refers to a festival. 

2. “Of the tree of the village of the Minas”.® 

On one occasion the sun and a tree are identified: “One (are) 
the sun and the tree”.^ 

XII 

MINOR DEITIES 

The ayandrs or protective deities of the cities or villages are 
very common in Southern India. They have their shrines by the 
road side at the entrance to the villages. It is interesting that the 
only inscription that mentions these ayandrs calls them “road 
ayandrs". Thus : “The road g/yandrs of the two cities in the 
spring with the Scale”.® This epigraph refers to a festival in 
honour of the ayandrs, of those cities. The festival was celebrated 
at the special time when the spring ends with the scale. For this 
constellation was the first constellation of summer. 

Similarly spirits or devils, belief in whom is also much spread 
through the South, are mentioned in our epigraphs. For instance, 
an inscription refers to the “three houses of the devil of the 
villagers”.® 

1. A. S. L, Report. 1923-24, PI. XIX, No. 2 ( M. D. ). 

2. Marshall, M. D., No. 430. 

3. Ihid., M. D., No. 40. 

4. Ihid., M. D., No. 55. 

5. Hid., H., No. 35. 

6. Ibid., H., Nos. 242, 252. 
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XIII 

EMBLEMS OF GOD 

The most commonly mentioned emblem of god is the trident. 
And that this is a symbol of God is definitely settled in an inscrip- 
tion -which mentions “the trident in which there is one”^ a phrase 
that evidently refers to An on whose head a trident is always seen. 

Many villages seem to have had a trident, perhaps instead of 
an image, in the local temple. Unless the image itself, having a 
trident on its head was perhaps denominated trident. Thns : 

1. “ Three honses of the village trident 

2. “The trident of the village of Mina in the year veZowZ 
(trident of tridents)”.® 

3. “ Of the trident of two villages attaining l-QStre 

Moreover tridents existed in the fields and in boundaries of 
properties, very likely in small shrines, as is still customary now- 
a-days. A few specimens : 

1. “ The trident of the culti-vated fields that are in the 
country 

2. “ The trident of the field of the Kavals ”.® 

3. “ Two tribes of the Minas who have boundary tridents 

Tridents in fact were a very common object in the house and 
everywhere. Some inscriptions only mention a number of tridents 
without informing us where they were, or what use was being 
made of them- Thus : 

1. “ Three tridents ”.® 

2. “ Three tridents which are in the house ”.® 

3. “ Four tridents which are in the country”^°(several tridents). 

4. “ Six tridents 

1. Ibid., M. D., No. 7. 

2. Ibid., H., No. 56. 

3. Ibid., B.., No. n. 

4. Ibid., B.., No. M. 

5. Ibid., M. D., No. 131. 

6. Ibid., M. D., No. 301. 

7. Ibid., M. D., No. 48. 

8. Ibid., M. D., No- 270; Ibid., M.D., No. 220. 

9. Ibid , H., No. 310. 

10. Ibid., K. B., No. 143. 

11. Ibid., M. D., Noa 243, 249. 
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Another emblem of God only once referred to is the snake. 
The snate is one of the most common symbols of Siva in modern 
Hinduism. Thus an inscription informs us that “Mina meditates 
on the snake of the three-eyed one 

Similarly, another inscription mentions the axe which is also 
often seen in the hands of Sivaj “Whatever is of the axe of the 
Fish is of the village trident 


XIV 

MODES OF WOESHIP 

Just as now-a-days, to see an object worthy of veneration was 
for those ancient people to worship that object. “Men see the 
holy tree”®, runs an inscription. In the same way thinking or 
meditating on a sacred being was equivalent to an act of worshij). 
A few specimens of such worship are given below : 

1. “Of the great god who is meditated on in the village.” * 

2. “ One meditates on the three eyes.” ® 

4. “ The imprisoned Minas meditate on the three eyes”.® 

4. “ When the Fish reaches the Grab meditates on the 
three eyes.”'^ (Worship by a constellation.) 

5. “ When the sun reaches the top, the Mmas think on the 
three eyes.” ® 

6. “ The Mina of (devoted to) the Fish, who is in the 
country, worships the three eyed one.”® 

In the same way sprinkling a sacred object with water, milk 
or any other object was also considered an act of worship. Thus 
an epigraph says : “ This year the sprinkled great Fish (is) one 
side of the eight (formed) God.”^° 

Another inscription refers to three vows or solemn promises 
taken by a ma-n ; “ Mina who took three vows to God is a friend 
of the united countries of the Minas 

1. BtU, M. D., No. 251. 

2. Ihid., M.D. No. 76. 

3. Ibid., M.D., Nos. 410, 428. 

4. im., M.D., No. 310. 

5. lUd., M.D., No. 168. 

6. im., M.D., No. 147. 

7. Ibii., M.D., No. 170. 

8. Ihid., No. 345. 

9. Ibid., M.D., No. 326. Of. HU., M.D., No. 429. 

10. Ibid., M.D., No. 419. 

11. Ibid., M.D., No. 431. 
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XV 

HUMAN SACRIFICES 


These very words are never fotind in the inscriptions. Yet 
when one observes that the number of deceased persons are always 
the same or at least repeated in certain proportion, one at once 
realizes that the inscriptions speak of real human sacrifices, about 
which besides some other details are given in the inscriptions. 

The number of persons sacrificed are seven or twentyone, a 
multiple of seven. For instance, 

1. “ Of the seven of the united countries who died in the 
country.”^ 

2. “Of the death of seven of the Minas who were in the 
country of Ap. (who is) the Sun.”^ 

3. “ The two trees under which the seven Mipias, saw the 
god of death.”® 

4. “ Of the death of twentyone counted persons who were 
in the country.”^ 

5. “ Of the death of twentyone counted Minas of outside 
the country who were in the house.”® 

6. “ Of the death of the twentyone counted prisoners in 
the (mouth of the) Pish when the growing half of 
the moon was over the lands.”® 

Only on one occasion the victims sacrificed were not seven not 
twentyone, but twelve."^ Another inscription sounds like a 
sentence of death : 

UO'III® 

It reads; uyarel el savu adu, i, e., “Let the seven die when 
the sun is on high.”® Another seems to be a demand of the god 
for the sacrifice of seven persons : 

U n M III 

1. Hid., M:.D., No, 146. 

2. lUd., M.D., No. 653. 

3. Ibid., M.D., PI. OXVIII, No. 3 (Hr. 4337). 

4. Ibid., H. No. 120 j Ibid., H. No. 12. 

5. Ibid., M.D., No. 557. 

6. Ibid., H., No. 5l. 

7. Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 6367. 

8. Marshall, M.l)., No. 344. 
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The inscription reads : Munmaleor U ir adu, i. e. “ the existence 
of the seven persons of Munmale”.^ Those persons -who v?ere going 
to be sacrificed -were kept in prison for some time and 
•were supposed to be temple prisoners^, and at least on one 
occasion they -were kept in a palm grove.® The sacrifice was 
performed under the sacred trees*, though the actual way of 
performing it is not described. Two landis took the corpses from 
the place of the sacrifice to the burning grounds.® 

XVI 

THE TEMPLES 

The temple of the sun carved next to the inscription referred 
to above® seems to be small and square, only containing the shrine 
of the sun. The roofing is flat but in the four corners four spike- 
like finials break the flat line of the edifice. In front of the temple 
there was an open porch in front of which a double awning 
protected the worshippers from the sun and from the rain. At the 
very end of the porch roof just over the awning, there is another 
finial of the same type. The carver of this design has placed the 
object of worship in the temple in the porch, so that it could be 
fully seen. It is the disc of the sun here placed O'yer a throne as if 
meaning that the sun was the Supreme Ruler of the Universe. 

Other temples were perhaps larger. They were generally 
built in the centre of the town towards which all the main streets 
converged, as the pictograph of a temple representing the usual 
plan shows : 


It 

The temples had servants'^, amongst whom there were the 
temple guards.® 

1. M.D., No. 113. 

2. nm., M.D., PI. OXYI, No. 6. 

8. Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 6628. 

4. Marshall, M.D., PI. OXVIIl, No. 3 (Hr. 4337). 

6. Ibid., H., No. 11. 

6. A. S. I. Beport, 1929-30, PL XXVIII, No. 11466 (8). 

7. Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 7135. 

8. Photo, M,D., 1928-29, No. 6389. 
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The temples enjoyed properties for the maintenance of the 
cnlt. These properties generally were houses or land, and are 
spohen of as belonging to the gods themselves. For instance, 

1. “ Four houses of the fish eyed one.” ^ 

2. “ In the dark growing half of the moon when the sun 
is on high, the Bilavas pulled down the four houses 
of the linga” ® 

3. “ Of the palm grove of the Unga”.^ 

4. “The Supreme Being of the Earn and the Fish of 
ISTandur that has lands is happy” 

5. “ Of the one palm grove of the Great Fish, outside the 
country of the prisoner.” ® 

Taxes, and tributes were also fixed for the benefit of the 
temples. For instance, 

1. “ The Mina of the tax on fish of the high sun-Zwga.”® 

2. “ One share of the Supreme Being (who is) the high 
sun is flax.”'^ 

Some private houses were apparently having small shrines 
attached to them. An inscription runs thus : “ In eight houses 
(there are) six trident temples.”® 

XVII 

THEOCEATIOAL GOVEENMEXT AND PEIESTHOOD 

The Government of Mohenjo Daro was theocratical. God was 
supposed to be the king of the country. The king was only an 
administrator on behalf of God and he received the title of “the 
farmer”, and since Mohenjo Daro was called “Nandur”, “the city 
of the Crab”, the complete title of the king was Na'^id ulavan or 
Naridil ulavan^ i.e. the Farmer of the Crab. 

1. “ Mina, farmer of the Ci-ab, who is in the house.”® 

2. “ The shining farmer of the Crab who is in the country.”^® 

1. A, s. I., Ee:port, 1928-29, PI. XXXII, Nos. la and h. 

2. Marshal], M.B., No. 406. 

3. Ibid, M.D., No. 488. 

4. A. S. L EepoH, 1928-29, PI. XXVIII, No. g. 

5. Photo, M.D., 1929-30, No. 8024. 

6. Marshall, H., No. 33. 

7. Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 6390. 

8. Marshall, M.I)., No. 227. 

9. Ibid., M.D,, No. 158. 

10. Ibid., H, No. 67. 
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3. “ The Mina outside the countiy (is) the farmer of the 
Grab, the Mina of the two united countries.”^ 

Another inscription removes all doubts as regards the Crab, 
■which is the constellation : “ The farmer of the Grab in -which the 
sun is Finally another one clearly establishes who is the Lord 
of the farmer while adding : “ The farmer of the Grab of Ap.”® 
The king having this sacred authority as a minister of God is 
also naturally entrusted with the office of priest, a dual dignity 
which is stated in the following inscription: 

¥0AUUOt 

The inscription reads : Minanir maru adu ayyan sere taUalaLvo, 
t.e., “ (the object of) the hostility of the Minas is the imprisoned 
illustrious ruler (who is a) priest 

XVIII 

EELIGIOUS FESTIVALS 

There are a number of feasts which apjparently have no religi- 
ous significance, for instance the Nandal^ at present called Pongaf, 
which seems to be at least originally of a purely social character. 

Other feasts are only briefly enunciated in a way which would 
be quite clear for all of them, but which is somewhat puzzling to 
the epigraphist who tries to unravel the mysteries of the inscrip- 
tions seventy centuries after. Their system is similar to ours if we 
would speak of the feast of Ganga celebrated after the monsoon 
saying, “ On full moon day, Ganga of the abundant waters”. Thus 
run some of the inscription : 

1. “ When the growing half of the moon reached the (new) 
year, the three Fish eyes.”® 

2. “ The Supreme Being of the Fish and death on full 
moon day.”'^ 

1. lUd., M.D., PL XVIII, No. 8 (H. 1051). Of, Ihkl, M.D., Nos. 44V, 350, 
238, 269, im., H., Nos. 38. 147. 

2. Marshall, M.D., No. 559. 

3. Photo, M.D., 1928-9, No. 5678. 

4. Illustrated London News, 4-10-24. 

6. The word Nmdal is used now only in connection with boiled rice eaten 
during the Pongalieesk. The Mohenjo Darb inscriptions speak of the 
Nandal only, as if they were calling the feast by this name. 

6. Marshall, M.D., No. 41. 

7. /. J2. A. S., 1912, pp. 699-700, 
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Other insoriptions are a little more explicit. 

1. “ The rain clouds of the approaching thunder sounding 
Scale are the great god, who is (celebrated) during the 
twelve suns in the high days evei-y eight year outside 
the country of Orilr.”^ 

3. “ That trident of the country this year is the trident of 
the village.”^ 

According to this inscription it appears that a trident, or 
perhaps an image having a trident on its head, was transferred from 
village to village in the country and remained in each village for a 
year. The stay of the image or trident in the village was 
undoubtedly marked with special festivals. 


XIX 

DEATH AND JUDGMENT 

Eor the Mohenjo Daro people to die was the beginning of a new 
existence. All the phrases used in the inscriptions clearly show that 
the soul continued living after the body was committed to the earth 
or cremated — for these were the two ways of disposing of the dead.® 
Some specimens are given herewith : 

1. “Five houses of two persons reaching the Sun.”^ 

2. “The great -king four years (ago)... has reached the 
sun.»® 

3. “Of the seven houses of the head man who is gone to 
the sky.”® 

4. “Mma is in the very great god.”'^ 

5. “The farmer of the Garb reaching the Crab.”® 

As was customary in Sumer, in Mohenjo Daro also kings 

1. Marshall, M-D., PI. CXVI, No. 23. 

2. Photo, M.D., 1928-29, No. 5924. 

3. Marshall, H., No. 11 j M.D., No. 99. 

4. mu, H., No. 210. 

5. Ibid., M. D., No. 278. 

6. Ibid., M. D., No. 118. 

7. mu, M. D., 5554. The sign that Stands for Mina in this inscription 
is never used meaning the constellation of the Fish. It is the proper 
name of a man. 

8. Photo, 1929-30, M.D., No. 8333. 
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■when dying were being deified. Thns runs an inscription : 

UOO tr 


It reads: Ko Tcalahur aridu sdvu 'ka^vul-adu kallare. That 
means ; “ Tomb of the dead god of the year, the lord of the 
united countries.”^ 


All this phraseology cannot be explained on the supposition 
of the ideas of the transmigration of souls or of rebirths. Yet one 
inscription hints at this latter idea. The fact that it is one only 
shows that the idea was not much spread, and on this account the 
inscription is of extra-ordinary importantce : 


U iAJl 


It reads : El sdvu dl eUuday-adu^ i.e. “Of the eight dresses of the 
man who died seven times”.® It seems therefore that the maximum 
of rebirths a man could expect was eight a number considered 
sacred on account of the eight forms of An. According to this 
the man whose death is recorded in the inscription might have 
another birth only, for he was supposed to have died seven 
times. 


The belief of judgment after death seems to. have existed 
among the people of Mohenjo Daro as the following two inscrip- 
tions show : 

1. “ The very great Fish is the justice of all men.”® 

2. “ The Supreme Being of the chariot and the cultivated 
fields is the judge.”^ 


1. MaxehalJ, M.D., No. 99. Perhaps the impression of this seal was 
put on the walis of this king’s tomh. 

2. M. D., No. 393. 

3. Ibid, M. D., No. 117. 

4. Photo, M. D., 1929-30, No. 7993. 
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A third inscription that refers to the same snbiect suggests 


that according to those people the judgment 
of God lasted for a long time, very 
likely during the whole life time of every 
man, and the judgment was completed in 
the day of death, which is called the “ day 
of God.” In some way their idea is quite 
correct : for God to see is to judge and this 
judgment is finished with death. This 
inscription, shown alongside, reads^: 
Mman han Ari-adu tirpu h a v u j 
pagal Urtu, i. e. “ the judgment of the 
Supreme Being seen by Mina is completed in 
the day of God.” 


n 

*Ui 

/QX 


XX 


VIRTUOUS LIFE, HEAVEN AND PUNISHMENT 

If there was a judgment of God there must have been a 
moral law by which the deeds of man were judged. The inscrip- 
tions themselves reveal the fact that only those that reach a definite 
perfection may obtain heavenly happiness. Thus the following 


inscription : El t ii ly# Which r 


reads : van ter 


or rmn han vaZ, i. e. “Reaching the sky one who is fish-eyed is 
happy”.® There is still another similar inscription which runs 
as follows : “ The fish-eyed one reaching the sky is happy 

Now these inscriptions do not speak of An who is the 
Supreme fish-eyed, for An cannot reach the sky or heaven, as he 
is always there. Therefore the inscriptions refer to persons who 
have become fish-eyed, and apparently only such persons may 
reach the sky. The limit of perfection in order to enter heaven is 
therefore to be fish-eyed, and since this is a perfection of An, to be 
fish-eyed seems to be equivalent to the imitation of Ap. That to 
be fish-eyed was a possibility for men, a number of inscriptions 
speaking of persons who were fish-eyed clearly show, for instance : 

1. “ Four houses of the six fish-eyed ones.”® 


1. Second line from left, third line from right. 

2. Marshall, M. D., PI. OXVI, No. 25 

3. Ibii., M. D., No. 387. 

4. Ibid., M.D., No. 387. 

5. Ibid., H., No. 339. 
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2. “ Five houses of the fish-eyed prisoner.”^ 

3. “ The fish-eyed, one -who is in the country.”^ 

4. “ One fish-eyed, of -whom the horn-man is afraid 
(trembling).”® 

The reward of a virtnons life was heaven. The phrase 
“ reaching the sky ” seems to be S3monymo'as of “ reaching heaven”. 
From this expression it is seen how old is the idea, that heaven is 
somewhere above. The phrases, “ reaching the snn ” identified 
with Ap, or “ reaching the Crab ” which is one of the forms of Ap. 
show that heaven is first of all the dwelling of God, and conse- 
quently to reach the sky would mean to dwell in company 
with An. 

Where did all those who do not reach the sky go is not clear 
in the inscriptions. It is true that one of them speaks of “ the 
rustling of the garment of the Supreme Being when he rises 
to punish but it is not clear whether this punishment is after or 
before death. This inscription may well refer to an earthquake or 
to any other earthly calamity. 


H. Hebas, S.J* 


P. S . — ^After deciphering all the Mohenjo Daro—Harappa inscrip- 
tions now available, I may add some information to the 
final statement of p. 16. The son in the Proto-Indian 
Triad is named The corresponding sign occurs in 

several inscriptions. 


1. Ibid., M.3>., No. 173. 

2. Ibid., H., No. 398. 

3. Ibid., M-D., No. 387. 

4. Seal in the Louvre Museum, Paris, 



THE GEBAT TESIPLE AT ELEPHANTA 


ElepEanta is about six miles from Bombay and about four from 
fclie mainland of Konkan. As the launch drew near, the island was 
seen rising gracefully out of the encircling blue of the sea which 
breaks in a fine line of white foam against its greenclad sides. A 
paved ascent constructed in 1853-54 by Karamsi Ranmal, a Lohana 
merchant of Bombay, leads up from the shore to the front of the 
great Cave. The view around is one of exceeding beauty ; the fine 
bay between Elephanta, Trombay and the mainland ; the narrow 
south-eastern valley on the island and KaTOinda and PandTi bushes 
interspersed with the palmyra and mango trees. There was a 
strange stillness whose effect was heightened by the swelling upward 
in soft undulations of the forest on the two hills. Bombay lay 
ahead, like a huge python. Its tall chimneys threw out curling 
smoke. Looking at it from the front of the Great Cave one could 
not help asking, “Is not all this but a drapery of delusion”? 
There is nothing to indicate that one is in touch with antiquity. 
No crumbling wall or semi-ruined pillar casts a shadow from the 
past. But Gharapuri was no mean a city in ancient times. It was 
a political centre of this side of Western India for a few centuries 
before and roughly a thousand years after the Christian era. It bore 
the proud title of the “ Goddess of the Fortunes of the Western Sea.’* 
Some branch of the Maurya Dynasty governed with fluctuating 
fortunes the area around Gharapuri with that city as the head 
quarters. In the Periplus it is called Ter (Tagara). The 
Aihbie inscription (A.D. 634) of the great Ohalukya Pulakesin II 
records how he reduced Puri “after attacking it with hundreds of 
ships But -the island was charming even then as it is now and 
the conqueror remarked on the b^uty of the sky, “ dark blue as a 
young lotus and covered with tiers of massive clouds ”. 

A few significant details about Elephanta should be noted. 
(1) Here stayed the rulers of an important strip of Western 
India. (2) In a very real sense Gharapuri (Grihapuri) was their 
headquarters. The island has a circumference of about four and a 
half miles only and must not have contained any general population. 
(3) Not only was this political centre a port in itself but it was 
very near Sopara, one of the greatest seaports in those times in the 
whole of India and an important Budhist town as well. 

I wish to stress two things by way of inference, the first, that 
rock-cut temple on this island formed a private place of worship of 
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these kings. That accounts for the art of Elephanta. Intelligence 
must he patronized to be fruitful. Art requires finance ; especially 
when it consists of boring into hard trap rock. The second 
suggestion is that in the construction of this temple one can expect 
external influences to enter as a result of contact with foreigners 
due to trade. The Egyptian influence discerned in the dvarapals 
of the Linga Shrine and the Budhistic influence seen in the other 
parts of the cave can be explained satisfactorily only on this 
particular hjqpothesis. 

I ran into the caves. Nowhere else could the truth of the lines — 
“Every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile”. 

be more strikingly leai’nt. Figure after figure in the cave was 
wantonly mutilated. A thought ran into my mind ; should the 
statues be restored ? Definitely not. For this reason — the introduc- 
tion of new stone into old statues has several disadvantages ; {a) less 
of the original work is preserved ; (6) the removal of the old stone 
to make way for the new may loosen or damage those adjoining ; 
(c) the new stone makes an unpleasant patch ; (^2) stone is not a 
plastic material and cannot conveniently be modelled to conform 
to the irregularities of the surface on either hand ; (e) a new 
stone cannot be very tightly set in the wall and it may throw 
on the adjoining stones a greater pressure than they can bear 
without fracture. 

The art of Elephanta is now seen under two disadvantages. 
In the first place, the sculptured figures are not whole but broken 
everywhere in all sorts of ways. If the rock-cut temple came into 
existence in all its glory because Elephanta was an island, 
its partial damage also was due to the same geographical fact. It 
was left to the Feringi from the far West to begin and to continue 
its destruction. Particularly, one way the injury was done should 
be noticed : as a pastime, the Portaguese Fidalgoes fired field gnus 
into the caves in order to appreciate the echoes “ which are here 
most admirable ” ; Nothing is a more tempting target than a pensile 
object. Linschoten visited the place in 1579 and wrote : “ these 
Pagodas are now wholly left overgrown, and spoiled, since the 
Portingals had it under their subjection.” When West met 
East : 

Doubtless, again, the caves were painted. Those colours are 
gone ; only traces of the paint remain. This is the second dis- 
advantage, An observer in 1603 says : the entire body 

inside, the columns, the statues and everything else was formerly 
covered with a thin coating of lime mixed with a sort of bitumen 
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and other preparations, which made temple altogether so bright 
that it was a beautiful object and well worth seeing ; and not only 
did it make the figures very pretty, hut mailed one to perceive very 
distincily the features of the countenance and the delicacy of the 
workmanship : so that neither in silver nor in wax could they be 
made or engraven with more nicety, elegance or perfection” — 
(De Conto). De Conto here mentions the work of the painter 
(now entirely obliterated, thanks to the Portuguese plasters) as a 
powerful auxiliary to that of a sculptor. But it must have had an 
independent value in itself. For I feel sure that the splendid 
scenery around the island must have been represented in the 
paintings. 

The art of the Elephanta is nameless. When the Portuguese 
took Bassein and its dependencies, “ they went to this Pagoda and 
removed a famous stone over the entrance, that had an inscrip- 
tion of large and well written chaiacters, which was sent to the 
King D. Joao III, after the Governor of India had in vain endeavour- 
ed to find out any Hindu or Moor in the East who could decipher 
them.” And now there is no trane of it ; 

It has been held among the Scholars of ancient Indian history 
that the caves were excavated during the fifth or sixth century, when 
the Indian artist sat on the crest of the wave of national renaissance 
under the Imperial Guptas. As has been suggested above, a 
Maurya king, (or kings) of W. India financed the construction. 
It is equally clear that not one sculptor could have executed the 
work. For he would have been dead with sheer muscle fatigue. 

But whatever be the number of patrons of the enterprise or of 
those who used the hammer, chisel and mallet, there existed at the 
back of all, I venture to submit, a great genious in art. It was he, 
using the resources placed at his command, who was responsible 
for these things of beauty on this enchanting island. One can say a 
few things by way of speculation about this genius among sculptors. 
He was traditional in his thought to the extent his own heritage and 
the requirements of his masters directed him. Hence the resem- 
blance of this rock-cut temple to those at Ellora and elsewhere. Too 
much is made by those who write the word art with a capital A, of 
originality in artistic endeavour. The ravings of a maniac though 
original, genuine and intense are not art creations. The second 
thing that can be said about our artist is that he was very fond of 
grouping things in threes. The great Traimurti and the represent- 
ation of three gods in each piece of sculpture is sufficient indication 
of this. An objection may be raised that the emphasis on the 
number three is a very old characteristic of Indian thought. A 
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seal from Mohenjo Daro depicts a deity with three faces sitting 
cross-legged in the attitude of ritual meditation between various 
wild animals— -in fact, a not far removed ancestor of Shiva if not 
Shiva himself. But this objection is not valid. Eka-vsmklis. (one- 
faced) Shiva was common in those days. (See Plate XXIV in 
R. D. Banerji’s “ The Age of the Imperial Guptas”) No. The idea 
of representing a bust with three heads was peculiarly used by this 
sculptural genius. In the compartment to the west of Trimurti is 
another example. From Shiva's crown rises a sort of cup or shell 
in which is a singular three-headed female figure. 

Another characteristic of this artist was the fondness to 
represent animal forms. The very name of the island “ Elephanta ” 
was due to a large stone she-elephant that stood near the old landing 
place on the south side of the island. (There was a smaller one on 
its bach) The elejAant was ‘ restored ’ fi-om the shapeless mass of 
stones and shifted, with a due sense of irony, to the Bombay Zoo. 
To the South-east of the great cave stood the statue of a horse. 
Orington (in 1689) speaks of it as being “so lively with such a 
colour and carriage, and the shape finish with that exactness, that 
many have rather fancied it, at a distance, a living animal, than 
only a bare Representation.” It had disappeared by 1750. A 
foreign observer, John Linschoten -wrote : “ round about the wmlls 
are cut out and formed, the Shapes of Elephants, Lions, Tigers, and 
a thousand other such wild and. cruel beasts.” In the back wall of 
the Chapel in the east wing of the Great Temple are found a Swan, 
a Peacock and other animals introduced as ensigns to the ten 
principal figures. The Kundalas of the front face of the Trimurti 
have tiger and crocodile shapes. 

This artist then had these two ‘ fads’ : triads and animals. The 
facts exist ; you may not sum them up this way. 

There are two ways of making a statute, if you know how, 
wrote 0. E. Montague. You may plump it from within or you 
may pare down to it from without. The problem before our artist 
was of the second variety. To solve it successfully meant the 
possession of a strong sense of releasing a pre-existing beauty from 
a kind of limbo. He did it with such perfection that one feels 
natural gems were disengaged from their matrix. 

It is difl&cult to speculate with any approach to accuracy on the 
sequence in which were excavated the various compartments in the 
great rock-cnt temple. These carvings are undoubtedly a marvel 
of deliberate human effort. One is not sure whether the most 
important piece (the Trimurti), was also the first to be sculptured. 
Again, the order in which the statues are described in the guides 
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to Eleplianta (say, Bxirgess’ or Hiranand Sastri’s) may perhaps 
not tally "with the order of excavation. Very likely, neither 
religions nor artistic but technical considerations determined, the 
progress of excavation. 

Let that be \7hatever it ms — I ■will throw away any 
chronology, a hard job however, fora historian in the larval stage. 
It is time to take stock of the more important aspects of 
the carvings. 

Indian art, considered as a whole, is religio-as, symbolical and 
decorative. Artistic achievement, essentially a projection on matter 
of the constructive spirit of Man, is regarded both as an act of 
homage and a reflection of the Divine origin of the universe. 
Hence there is no separation between the representative, religious 
and aesthetic contents in the work of the Indian artist. The 
sculptures at Elephanta illustrate these main features of Indian art 
and represent the hall-mark of its perfection. They are a typical 
example of one more generalization about Indian art : it had to 
wait long to cross the turnstile of fame. 

The life and doings of the God Shiva supply the basis of 
artistic representation at Elephanta. Shiva is a 100 per cent. Indian 
God, being worshipped even before the Aryans came into India. For 
more than four thousand years Indian intellect and emotion have 
had free play around this God, lifting him from the stage of being 
a savage hunter in the forest to being a bundle of extremely subtle 
and abstract philosophical concepts. In an intermediary stage as it 

were, he was domesticated through his marriage with 

Parvati and made to do a lot of useful work for the Gods whenever 
they found themselves in a tight corner. A very wide range of 
ideas is therefore found associated with him. 

Our artist, then, had plenty of material from which to choose, 
relating both to the philosophy and mythology concerning Shiva. 
His selection was brilliantly made. I have no doubt that a rough 
sketch existed in his mind of the dimensions and arrangement of 
the figures on the walls before they were hewn out. First came 
Trimurti (marked A in Fig. I) the culmination of the progress of 
thought about the deity. Then Shiva as a yogi in profound 
contemplation (shown as E); and ouppo&ite to and in contrast with 
this, Shiva dancing (C). Next on the left of Trimurti, Shiva and 
Parvati as forming one entity (D); and on ^Bright Shiva and 
Parvati as a pair — a duality from which sprang all the vast universe 
(E). A rectangle -was thus completely filled, in, representing more 
or less the abstract and philosophical aspects of Shiva. Another 
rectangle was drawn whose corners were to contain representations 
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of the god living life approximating to that of human beings. 

Shiva as wild hunter (F) was set against Shiva as bride-groom, 

shown opposite to it (G). A panel (H) showed Just a minor matter 

in the day-to-day life of married persons — w’ife angry with 

husband. Opposite to it (I on the diagram) a very unusual event 

in the life of Shiva and Parvati — an earth-quake caused by Ravana 

who wanted silver from Mount Kailas and therefore tilted it for 

» 

carrying it to Lanka. Not a domestic but a territorial disturbance ! 
Further, considerations affecting light and shade combinations 
governed the location of the statues, as was not unusual in Indian 
sculpture. This is amply borne out by figure I ; especially note the 
direction arrows and the fact that the sculptures are inside a cliff 
facing west with gaps for light in all the wulls except the eastern. 

There can be but one conclusion from all this. If I can read 
the contrast between the abstract and the concrete, the still and the 
moving, and unity and duality, the gentle and the fierce, the normal 
and the out of the way, and light and shadow— in these carvings, 
it was so intended consciously by the artist whom therefore, I call 
great. I wonder how many visitors to Elephanta have ever thought 
that to adequately appreciate a piece of sculpture there, it is 
necessary to turn round and have a look at the one opposite to it. 
The great mind purposefully arranged this "balance of notions. 
It is not by accident that an idea is repeated six times with 
such faithfulness. 

Only the main piece, Trimurti, is self-contained. Hence his 
three heads. Otherwise the ‘thesis’ would have had to stare at the 
‘anti-thesis ’ in order to shape the contrast, TJier^ore is the middle 
head, that of the Preserver maintaining the necessary balance 
between the Destroyer and the Creator. 

I am not one of those who are committed to admire the works 
of Indian art either because such admiration is indicative of 
patriotism or because the works belong to a hoary past. What 
appeals to me is not so much the cmwding of ornamental detail as 
the sheer intellectual basis of its symbolism. Territory and 
antiquity are subsidiary ; their attraction is via such a symbolism, 
which forms the art of communication !par excellence. 


Sheidhae Y. Sohoni 



DBMOORACY AND CAPITALISM 


I 

INTBODTJOTOBY 

The setback that democratic institutions have latterly suffered 
in many lands has given birth to several critical trends as to the 
foundations and prospects of political liberty. As political retro- 
gression has coincided "with a period of economic disaster it is 
only natural that in several minds the t-wo should be causally 
connected. The view that democratic institutions are essentially 
incompatible with the capitalistic organisation of society is being 
expressed by an increasing number of writers. By making this 
view the central thesis of his new book on ‘the State in Theory and 
Practice’, Prof. H. J. Laski of London University has, in a way, 
assumed the intellectual leadership of this school of thought. As 
an irnportant doctrine of contemporary political philosophy and 
as the most characteristic contribution of a distinguished Professor 
of Politics, this alleged contradiction between the implications of 
democracy and capitalism deserves careful consideration at the 
hands of all students of politics. 

Prof. Laski attacks with vigour and precision the so-called 
Idealist Theory of the State, which as yet dominates almost all 
political academies outside Soviet Russia, Having demolished, 
at any rate to his own satisfaction, the citadel of classical political 
theory, Laski proceeds to place in its stead the Marxian doctrine of 
a Materialist state. The main criticism against the Idealist theory 
is that it ignores the direct dependence of political power upon the 
possession of the means of production, and it is suggested that 
unless as a result of collectivisation,,the ownership of the instru- 
ments of production is vested in the community as a whole, the 
real implications of an Idealist theory of the State and of the 
free working of a democratic constitution will not be realised in 
practice. It is further argued that in a capitalist state peaceful 
change from a political democracy to an economic democracy 
is wellnigh impossible. If economic reformers acquiesce in 
existing political arrangements, it is only ‘under protest’, and at 
the earliest possible opportunity, created either by a disastrous 
foreign war or by a devastating internal crisis, the Socialistic forces 
should ruthlessly exert themselves to take possession of power 
and to establish their own regime. 
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Sucli an account of tlie present -working and the future pros- 
pect of civilised polity is depressing enough. But outlined by the 
masterhand of Laski with all the exquisite and plausible skill of a 
literary artist the logic of the underlying argument appears to be 
almost compelling. The whole thesis is presented as an inevitable 
product of historical causation and is argued with the most 
consistent objectivity. The good sense and complacence of many 
students of politics are bound to be disturbed by this ‘ bomb-shell ’ 
thrown in their midst by Laski, and they are bound to -search 
hard to discover where exactly the truth lies. 

On a careful perusal of Prof. Laski’s work above referred to 
and of a greater portion of the rest of his publications, the present 
writer has come to feel that though there is much, indeed very 
much, to be said in favour of Laski’s thought as a useful criticism 
of prevailing social institutions, as a challenging presentment of 
the other side of the case, still essentially the Idealist theory, -as 
presented by its more sober exponents like T. H. Green, is right, 
both historically and analytically. Inspite of the eloquent 
advocacy of Laski the present writer sees no reason to replace the 
evolutionary and idealist conception of the State by the materialist 
interpretation of the State as an instrument of class exploitation. 
Lest such a judgment might inadvertantly be based on an incomp- 
lete understanding of Laski’s argument it is necessary to present 
in a nutshell the central thesis of bis new work. As this doctrine 
is almost the kernel of all the characteristic political philosophy of 
Laski, a reasoned statement of his case will serve as a useful pre- 
liminary to the detailed examination that it is the purpose of this 
article to offer. 


II 

LASKI ON DEMOCRACY AND CAPITALISM 

The State, according to Laski, is the supreme national associ- 
ation, legally equipped to make its will effective by resort to 
force, if necessary. The Idealist theory of the State finds the 
historical origin and the philosophical justification of state authori- 
ty in its objective and character. The objective of state action 
is stated to be the promotion of the communal good, and its 
character is described as the representative of the real will of the 
citizens. Such an explanation of the natime of state authority, as 
we actually see it in operation, appears to Prof. Laski as in- 
adequate and unsatisfactory. In his opinion evolution of states is 
vitally correlated to the growth of the economic structure of the 
community and especially to the property relations that obtain 
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between classes. Whatever may be the form of government, that 
social class which is in possession of the means of production 
efEectively manages to make state action pliant to its own special 
interests. The functioning of the feudal regime and its eventual 
supersession by Liberal democracy, in which the new class of 
industrial capitalists governed with the support of the middle 
class, are held to prove the truth of this analysis. Those who are 
excluded from the possession of economic power are effectively 
debarred from the enjoyment of real political power as well. In 
comparatively unessential matters the dominant class may com- 
promise with the excluded classes, may make concessions and thus 
purchase their tacit or open acquiescence in their own exploita- 
tion. . A facade of equality and liberty in unessential things 
only serves to cover the inherent exclusiveness of Liberal 
democracy. 

Laski feels, however, that the essential condition for 
the successful adoption of such a policy of temporisation is that the 
economic system of exclusion working behind the fortifications 
of an equalitarian state authority, must be in an expanding stage 
of evolution. The pressing material demands of the economically 
excluded classes can be met only out of the expanding surplus 
created for the propertied classes under capitalism. If, however, 
the economic structure is shaken by a great crisis or is suffering 
from internal decay such a temporising policy cannot be followed 
by the dominant class. Its representatives, with little effort, 
throw the customary political forms of equality and freedom 
to the winds. Indeed they do not hesitate to organise extra- 
constitutionally in support of their sectional interests, which they 
desire to protect with the aid of coercive power. The moment it 
is found that the possessing class can no longer offer a peaceful share 
in the common product to the excluded classes, the inherent 
antagonism between classes develops to the point of civil war. 
Liberal democracy itself, in its origin, was a challenge of the new 
industrial middle class to the feudal regime which, having fallen 
into decay, could no longer fulfil its social implications. In its 
turn individualist capitalism has come to a stage where it cannot 
fulfil the economic implications of Liberal democracy, viz. the 
right of each individual to share in the proceeds and control of 
communal industry. 

So long as Capitalism was in an expanding stage it was possible 
to conceal from the non-possessing classes the essentially exclusive 
character of a democracy in a Capitalist state. But now that the 
world Crisis and the Great Depression have paralysed the pro* 
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duotive forces of Oapitalism, the propertied classes are organising, 
in several cases unconstitutionally, in support of their sectional 
interests against the just claims of the discontented worhers. The 
rise of Fascism in Italy and of Nazism in Germany is to be inter- 
preted as a manifestation of the class exclusiveness inherent in 
Capitalism. In the last resort it is only by the sacrifice of demo- 
cratic professions and practices that the special interests of the 
propertied classes can be preserved. This, the latest phase of 
capitalistic structure, is by ’no means final or even enduring. In 
their turn Fascism and Nazism are bound to provoke reaction on 
the part of the politically and economically excluded sections of 
the community. Fascism and Nazism are ill-digested, unstable 
philosophies. Under them constitutional action on the part of 
citizens is impossible and hence all counter currents tend neces- 
sarily to run an anti-constitutional course. 

A grim conflict of class interests conducted even outside the 
constitution appears to be inevitable to Prof. Laski. The injustices 
and shortcomings of private ownership of capital can be ended 
only by ‘ revolutionary ’ means. Eevolution thus appears to 
Laski, as it does to all Marxists, as the unavoidable midwife of 
social change. Only when the collectivisation of the means of 
production is achieved, real democracy is possible. In a classless 
society the coercive power of the state will be nsed only in the 
interests of the community as a whole, as is postulated in the Idealist 
theory. The path of social peace lies through economic democracy. 
Some form of revolution and some dictatorial interlude appear to he 
inevitable, as in the course of history possessors of exclusive social 
advantages have rarely parted with them except under duress. At 
any rate the prospects of peaceful abdication in a contracting stage 
of Capitalism are almost nil. 

On the other hand, in well organised modern states, with the 
coercive power and means of propaganda at the disposal of state 
authorities, revolutions are by no means easy of accomplishment. 
Only in the event of a disastrous foreign war or a devastating 
internal calamity can the forces of revolution hope to master the 
defensive organisation of capitalist society. Economic reformers 
mnst, in the meanwhile, exhaust all possibilities of constitutional 
action. But the utmost that capitalistic democracy has to offer to 
the propertyless classes falls short of their just claims, and the 
limitations placed by the Idealist theory on the rights of justifiable 
disobedience of established laws by the citizens are not compatible 
with the essential exclusiveness of Capitalism. 
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III 

IMPORTANCE OP LASKl’S CRITICISM 

The present writer is only too conscious of the fact that he 
has not been able to do anything like due justice to the trenchant 
and eloquent manner in which LasM himself has presented his 
challenge to democracy in a capitalist state. The last section, 
however, contains the substance of Laski’s argument in support of 
his case. If in any material particular the present writer has 
misunderstood Laski’s meaning he is open to correction. But in 
his latest book Laski has been so frank and he has, like a tried 
popular author that he is, resorted so often to the repetition of 
his main argument that it is not very probable that there can have 
been any material misunderstanding of his meaning. On the basis, 
therefore, of this outline of Laski’s case against the Idealist theory 
of the State, and against the claims of a Liberal democracy, it is 
proper to enter into an examination of its validity. 

As a contribution to political theory Laski’s criticism of the 
Idealist or Philosophical theory of the State has distinct merit. 
That a state, like any other social organisation must be judged 
not only according to its professed aims and principles, but accord- 
ing to its actual achievements along the declared lines, is a truth 
that needed to be boldly re-asserted in these days of grave and 
pressing social ills. Even granting that in their very nature ideals 
are unattainable in practice and that actual achievements are 
bound to fall short of declared expectations, we must be satisfied 
on the vital question, viz. whether it is inherently impossible for a 
given social structure practically to achieve what it professes to, aim 
at. Prof. Laski has concluded that it is inherently impossible for 
a Capitalist society to achive the real purposes of democracy. Not 
every student of political philosophy will concur in this judgement, 
but all will have to agree that we must pay greater attention to 
actual achievements than to professed aims, and that at any rate we 
must astisfy ourselves that there is no inherent incompatibility 
between the two. 

The relationship between the State as an abstract yet real 
concept and the Government as its concretised form of operation 
is philosophically well-grounded. But when a Theory of the 
State, snch as the Philosophical or the Idealist Theory, seeks to 
justify relations between subjects and their governments by 
reference to the theoretical attributes of the State the relationship 
sometimes becomes worse than meaningless. It serves as a 
dangerous argument against the just liberties of the individual 
citizens. So long as there is no inviolable association between the 
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theoretical attributes of the State and the actual conduct of govern- 
naeuts it is illogical and unfair to judge the conduct of citizens 
towards their governments only in the light of the philosophical 
concept of an Ideal state. As Prof. Laski pertinently observes, no 
theory of the State is adequate which does not make governmental 
acts the centre of its study. A transcendental approach to social 
authority is no more justifiable than the purely empirical one. 

Following Hobhouse, Laski insists that man’s personality must 
be viewed and judged as a whole. Taking actual and not ideal 
citizens reason, unreason and impulse, all combine to form their 
intellectual and moral personality. To talk of the will of such 
people as real only when it conforms to established laws and in- 
stitutions, and to deny to it the attribute of reality the moment it 
departs from established usage is an unjustifiable act of illogicality. 
The claim that the established laws and customs are crystalised 
forms of historical reason, of the better judgement of generations 
of citizens, is no more than a presumption. If it were used as an 
axiom, not in need of verification in each particular case, the 
recongnition of the independent existence of individual will, will 
come to an end. No change whatsoever would be constitutionally 
possible and thus the very postulate of a historical reason would 
be belied. 

It is good historical truth and good common sense to assert 
that the traditional institutions and the established laws of a nation 
are presumed to have the support of experience and continued 
loyalty on their side. An individual in challenging an established 
law must bear this in mind, but need not, in fact must not, abjure 
on that account his own right and duty to interpret and judge in 
his own way the inherent claims of that law to his obedience. 
Individual judgment in each case is, however, liable to be infl.uenced 
as much by reason as by passion, by knowledge as by prejudice, 
a sense of public duty as by self-interest. Both these types of 
judgements, as also the mental and pm-posive processes lying behind 
them, are real. No amount of sophistical reasoning on the part of 
Hegelian philosophers will ever prove to the satisfaction of the 
world of non-philosophical students and of the common body of 
citizens, that when a convicted thief is being marched to the 
prison cells his ‘ real ’ will is more truthfully interpreted by the 
judge who awards the sentence than by the counsel for defence. 
Laski is well justified in asserting that the identification of the so 
called rational or historical will — whatever these phrases may 
actually mean , with the established laws of a state is wrong, in as- 
much as this line of argument denies the undoubted reality of all 
individual will, whether in conformity with established law or not. 
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A tlieory of the State has to answer the fundamental question 
about the moral justification of the obedience of state laws on the 
part of citizens. Actual experience shows that in many cases 
citizens do obey out of fear, subservience or greed. But as none 
of these mental attitudes is based on any rational balance of judge- 
ment with regard to the laws in question they cannot serve as an 
answer to the question, ‘ why should men obey the laws of their 
governments ?’. Why most men do actually obey is a positive 
inquiry, but why men should or ought to obey is a philosophical 
speculation which forms the central thread of all discussions about 
the nature of the State. 

All those who have approached this latter question from the 
standpoint of the moral personality of human beings and of 
human societies have found only one answer for it. The convic- 
tion of the individual citizen that his own will is in some real way 
translated into state laws is the only moral justification for his 
obedience of the same. With the growing political awakening 
among all classes of citizens the possibility of a rational and moral 
efEort on the part of citizens is appreciably increasing. Though 
under the stress of immediate administrative needs governments 
can depend npon the coercive machinery at. their disposal, in the 
long run and fundamentally it is truer today than it ever was to 
say with Laski, that the judgement of the individual citizen is the 
basis in which laws must find their title to consent. 

The recognition of this truth which, by the way, was wide- 
spread in democratic states till the recent rise of restrictive polities, 
entails as an ultimate and possible contingency the right of a dis- 
sentient minority to rebel. The constitutional machinery for the 
ascertaining of citizens’ judgements and the formulation of state 
laws is so unsatisfactory that individuals and groups may 
occasionally find their judgements in sharp contrast to the contents 
of the statute book. Even if an ideal constitutional machinery for 
the formulation of the general will, by a process of integration of 
individual wills, were to be set up, in the extremely complicated 
societies of modern times some judgments are ever likely to be 
excluded from the final shape that the law takes. When 
individuals or groups thus find themselves unahle to accept the 
moral, rational, or instrinsic validity of a law, it is theoretically 
open for them to disobey that law. Cases of such conscientious 
disobedience practised on a large scale constitute many, though not 
most, of the rebellions of history. As the constituted guardians of 
the established law are by duty and inclination bound to enforce 
their authority a disobedience of laws soon takes the form of a 
violent conflict. While the conflict is going on the conduct of 
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the rebellious minority is clearly unconstitutional, but subject 
to the right of the state and other citizens to take up arms in 
defence of the law as it stands the moral right of minorities 
to rebel is implicit in all Idealist justification of state authority. 
At a time when in most countries intolerant, ironheeled dictator- 
ships are enthroned in power Laski has done well in emphasising 
the moral and political claims of the minorities. 

In all this advocacy of the importance of individual judge- 
ment to any system of laws Laski is breaking little new ground, 
though he is ploughing in it a little deeper than the best of English 
Idealists. The characteristic contribution of Laski to political 
philosophy has its origin in his acceptance of the Marxian inter- 
pretation of social history. Like the more circumspect Marxists 
Prof. Laski guards himself against a flat denial of other causal 
factors in historical evolution. Conceding that there are several 
influences of a material and subjective character which combine 
to produce a historical result, he yet insists that the principal 
factor in historical causation is economic. Against opinion so 
guardedly stated it is difficult to raise any fundamental objection. 
Even the contemporary events in the social and political life of most 
countries will suffice to prove the substantial truth of the view that 
most social events have an economic basis. Por the understanding 
of the working of social institutions, and of the state among others, 
the reactions on the economic side must be fundamentally 
considered. 

But this is only the first step in Laski’s economic interpretation 
of the state. As the economic aspect is the most dominant feature 
of social change, so also is the functioning of state authority very 
closely correlated to the functioning of the prevailing system of 
production. Control of the productive machine gives to its 
owners an effective influence over the functioning of the entire 
social life, including the operations of the State. It is only 
natural that the dominant economic class should utilise its 
economic and political power to its own advantage. In all indi- 
vidualist societies there is an unmistakable tendency towards a tacit 
but effective alliance between those who hold the purse strings 
and those who swing the big staff. Laws in such a society have 
a tendency to support the claims of the ‘haves’ against those of 
the ‘have nets’, and state action, even though it may be within 
the limits of an equalitarian legal system, tends to be partial 
towards the possessing classes. As Prof. Laski makes clear such a 
judgement on state action does not involve an imputation of a 
deliberately factious motive to the State or its agents. By the very 
law of its nature individualist democracy in a capitalist state 
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serves as a bulwark for the claims of the capitalists against those 
of the other classes. The behaviour of almost all states in periods 
of strikes and lock-outs will supply enough proof for the large 
element of obvious justice in Laski’s observation. 

A plausible reply to a position such as this often takes the 
form of a glorification of the equalitarian opportunities afforded by 
an economic and political Liberalism. There is, of course, some 
truth in this view. The opportunities for the betterment of one’s 
position are freely available to all in at least the more enlightened 
democracies. As all individuals are free to make full use of their 
inherent capacities for bettering their economic position, it cannot 
be a perpetual partisanship of one group against another that a 
democratic state can maintain. The preponderent influence 
wielded by numerical majorities in a democratic state gives further 
strength to this view. But as against this speculative optimism is 
to be set the hard fact of experience on which Laski places special 
emphasis. Hereditary, traditional and social advantages play such 
an important role in the effective use that one can make of one’s 
legally secured opportunities that in a broad sense the social 
stratification in capitalist society may be declared to be ex- 
ceptionally rigid, excepting in periods of rapid change. Lacking the 
hope of moving up into the possessing class and knowing full well 
that the State tends to put its weight on the side of maintaining 
the economic status quo, it is no matter for surprise that the 
propertyless classes and their champions take an extremely gloomy 
view of the prospects of social justice being peacefully secured 
even in democratic states. The prospect in fact may not be as 
desperate as it appears to Prof. Laski, but that economic inequality 
and rigidity of class-formation constitute an almost effective barrier 
in the path of the realisation of the best aims, of democratic 
civilisation cannot be gainsaid. A very much greater approxi- 
mation to equality of economic possessions and opportunities than is 
either operative or in prospect at present is beyond doubt an 
indispensable condition of the securing of greater individual 
liberty and social peace. 

If proofs were wanting for these critical views of Laski they 
are supphed in abundance by the contemporary rise of dictatorships. 
Prof. Laski does not argue that the rise of Fascism in Italy and of 
Nazism in Germany is exclusively due to the unwillingness of 
the capitalists in the two nations to face the inevitable consequences 
of political democracy as applied to an unequal economic system. 
Laski, however, feels that this is the most significant explanation 
of the rise of these and similar dictatorships. Particularly in a 
disorganised and decadent state of the economic system, which 
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has set in since the end of the last World War, the conflict, that 
Aristotle long ago foresa-w, between the poorer many and the 
richer few has come to a head. Even those who do not agree with 
the view that Fascism constitntes a flat denial on the part of the 
propertied classes to observe the rules of the democratic game 
when it is seen that under these rules they are bound to lose to the 
propertyless classes, will have to concede the great importance of the 
economic debacle in giving rise to these definitely unconstitutional 
and undemocratic systems. The failure of Italy and Germany to 
provide timely and effective remedies for their pressing economic ills, 
particularly for the prevailing distress among the labouring classes 
during the post-war period, gave rise to unstable social conditions 
out of which Fascism and Nazism took birth. Economic in- 
equality, and more so economic instability, affecting a large part of 
the population is a very unsuitable condition for the functioning 
of democracy. 


IV 

THE IDEALIST THEORY HOT AFFECTED 

Prof. Laski has seem’ed a respectable academic place for 
the long prevalent materialistic or economic interpretation of 
social change and of the working of social institutions. His 
observations in support of his views constitute a strong challenge 
to both the students of politics and the directors of state policy. 
A greater readiness to secure economic equality and security, in 
preference to mere quantitative accumulation, is already visible in 
states which have learnt by long experience of democratic move- 
ments the wisdom of timely adjustment to inevitable social 
changes. In inducing such a welcome attitude, both in England 
and the United States, Laski has already rendered distinguished 
services as much to the science of politics as to the greater cause of 
human justice and liberty. If then the present writer feels impelled 
to offer a few critical observations on certain other aspects of 
Prof. Laski’s presentment of the case against democracy under 
Capitalism it is not because he yields to any one else in his profound 
appreciation of the great eminence and the farreaching influence 
of the political philosophy of the London Professor. But it does 
appear to the present writer that in several important respects a 
more convincing case will have to be made out before we consent 
to scrap the Idealist theory or to give up all hopes of a Liberal 
democracy working within the essential attributes of a free 
economic system. 
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The ground for Laski’s criticism of the Hegelian version of 
the Idealist theory is easily understandable, but his dissent from 
Green does not appear to be convincing. Prof. Laski says 
that ‘ the State must aim at satisfying the desires of all its citizens, 
and satisfying them in equal measure, unless it can demonstrate by 
rational argument that the good of those who are excluded from 
equal treatment is involved in their exclusion ’ ; and further that 
‘ exceptions to this rule can be justified only when it can be 
rationally shown that the exceptions themselves are a necessary 
part of the equality aimed at, a logical condition of its fulfilment.’ 
(P. 35). It is not clear what Laski exactly has in view when he 
speaks of the ‘ desires of all its citizens ’. Does desire connote wish, 
or want, or is it simply the equivalent of will ? Desires are mostly 
the outcome of subjective impulses, and for the State to aim at the 
satisfaction of these is an impossible proposition, even if it were 
morally desirable. There is reason to believe that Laski has not 
this direct meaning of desire in view while prescribing the aims 
of a state. 

In a later place (P. 104) he is more emphatic. “The 
claim of the State to obedience, I have argued, rests upon its 
will and ability to secure to its citizens the maximum satis- 
faction of their wants.” It is clear then that Laski would 
uphold the State’s claim to obedience of its citizens if it 
were shown that the State intends to satisfy the wants of its 
citizens as much as possible and that it is capable of doing so. 
If it were not for the unmistakable ring of objectivity in 
Laski’s use of the word ‘ wants ’, most idealists would support this 
Statement of the grounds of political obedience. From Hegel to 
Bosanquet, do not all Idealists claim that the promotion of the 
maximum good of the society as a whole must be the objective of 
state action ? That even Laski does not conceive of the possibility 
of the several wants of all citizens proving to be identical with the 
wants of the community as a whole is implied in his acquiescence 
in discrimination and exclusion of one t 3 rpe. 

If the maintenance of the machinery for the realisation of the 
wants of all the citizens itself necessitates discrimination of treat- 
ment among citizens, or the exclusion of some amongst them from 
the enjoyment of privileges created by the State, Laski would not 
object to the situation. In this attitude of his he does not 
materially differ from many of the Idealists themselves. The 
exclusion of the slaves in Ancient Greece from the free and 
equalitarian system of laws applicable to Greek citizens was based 
on a theory of differing wants for slaves and freemen. It has not 
been claimed in later times that the wants of different classes are 
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eesentially different and an attempt at eking out tke living of the 
poorer section of the community by compensatory state action is 
visible in all progressive countries. But where a theory of 
differing wants for the several classes is not held, and yet the 
actual satisfaction of wants of a large class of people leaves much 
to be desired as compared with standards obtaining in the more 
favoured classes, the defence put forward on behalf of the current 
social structure is exactly the one that Laski has allowed for. The 
reasoned defence of Capitalism and of representative democracy is 
none other than that the maximum possible prospect of individual 
and collective enjoyment of prosperity and liberty is realised 
under them. 

Prof. Laski appears to be conscions of this obvious limita- 
tion on the justice of his criticism of democracy and capitalism. 
“ But it is important,” he observes, (P. 36) “to note here the need 
for the state, when it maintains such a differentiation, to convince 
those directly excluded from it of its validity. It is not a 
sufficient defence of slavery, that the slave-owners think it for the 
ultimate benefit of the slaves. It is not a sufficient defence of the 
system of private property in the instruments of production that 
their owners think it a system which works to the ultimate benefit 
of those who'do not so own.” Apart from one’s own judgement 
about the institutions of slavery and private property, it must be 
said that Laski, in asking for the satisfaction of the excluded 
about the justice of exclusion, is neither consistent nor 
logical. Laski, being a realist, should be the last person to 
attribute rationality to all the mental processes of citizens, 
and yet conviction of the excluded entails a rational effort on 
their part which all of them may not be competent to undertake 
successfully. It is well-known, on the other hand, that reason 
itself appears in a perverted form to those who are the sufferers 
of unreason. Many Athenian slaves probably believed in the 
justice of Aristotle’s categories of born slaves and free men. 
Many members of the lower classes even now believe that they are 
inherently different from and inferior to the superior classes. 
The doctrines of sin and predestination play an important part in 
the psychological make up of humanity. It is on record that 
several Negroes took up cudgels on behalf of their own enslave- 
ment in the American Civil War. Not only is it often inherently 
impossible to convince people of the justice or injustice of State 
acts, but it may be argued logically that Such a course is unsound. 
It is difficult to prove to a drunkard that he is drunk, to a poor 
man that his poverty is due to some shortcoming of his own, and 
to a defeated candidate that his election manifesto is all wrong. 
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That all exclusion from collective benefits should be rationally 
justified as being essential for the maintenance of the social system 
which makes the benefits possible and thus as being ultimately in 
the - interest of both the excluded and the non-excluded is a 
proposition that must of the later Idealists will subscribe to. But 
to. claim that justice of exclusion should be rationally brought 
home to the excluded is neither feasible nor valid. 

This conclusion may appear dangerously near the Hegelian 
extreme of clothing the actually existing institutions with all the 
attributes of an Ideal state and refusing to citizens the right to 
disobey lawful authority under all circumstances. Laski has really 
this impasse in view in the unfolding of his whole case. If the 
institutions of majority-rule operating in a capitalist society are to 
be held not only legally, but even morally, inviolable on the part 
of the excluded classes, as of course on the part of all classes of 
citizens, the hope of an early establishment of a socialist state by 
‘ respectable ’ means recedes into the background. To socialists and 
their friends this is naturally an unwelcome prospect, but it does 
not supply to the thesis of convincing the excluded of the justice 
of their exclusion the logicality and consistency that it inherently 
lacks. 

This problem of the right of minorities and, in an extreme 
case, of individuals to revolt against the established order is of 
fundamental importance in political philosophy. Hegel appears 
to have denied such a right under all circumstances. It is not, 
however, correct to figure him as an opponent of all change. To 
Hegel the State and its laws were the crystalised products of 
historical reason. This view implied a belief in the process of 
historical change which is affected by the views of minorities 
and of individuals even though they may not be effective in 
immediate constitutional channels. Even the process of ‘ Tories 
running away with the clothes of Whigs while the latter were 
bathing,’ and ‘Conservatives stealing the thunder of Socialists’ 
has an important hearing on the whole question of the influence 
of minorities on state action. It is, however, clear that Hegel 
did not concede the moral right of rebellion against laws, which 
to him were the embodiment of all morality. But very few of 
the present day supporters of the Idealist school follow Hegel in 
his entire rejection of the right to rebel. 

Any useful criticism of the Idealist theory must aim at 
answering the position that Green takes up on the central issue. 
Green denies, as all students of political institutions do, the 
existence of a legal right of rebellion. Exit he favours under 
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certain circumstances not only the political right but the political 
duty of rebellion. If, as Rousseau long ago observed, the will of 
all is not necessarily the General Will, much less is the will of the 
majority always the same as the General Will. The view point 
and the personality of the observer are more important to the 
formulation of a generalised will than the number of observers. 
Even if a single individual citizen endowed not only with all the 
intellectual equipment necessary to form a responsible judgement 
on state policy, but also with the moral capacity of viewing the 
matter from a non-personal collective angle of vision comes to a 
decision contrary to the one favoured by the constituted instru- 
ments of public action then, according to Green, it becomes not 
only the right but the duty of such a man to resist, irrespective of 
consequences, the pseudo-collective will as reflected in the consti- 
tutionally declared laws. To those whose belief in the liberty of 
the individual and the need for social progress is not merely the 
result of some pre-conceived assumptions, but is based on a 
dispassionate observation of human conduct and of the working of 
social institutions such a position as that assumed by Green ought 
to appear satisfactory and justifiable. It reconciles the need of 
authority and liberty, of stability and progress, as effectively as is 
rationally necessary and humanly possible. 

But to give up this position in favour of the more extreme one 
where every individual and group, irrespective of its intellectual 
and moral equipment, is held to be free to rebel against society 
whenever it feels aggrieved is incompletely to understand the 
moral and material utility of law and order in human life. An 
a priori belief in historical materialism may serve as a convenient 
debating weapon. Socialists may argue that the inferior intel- 
lectualand moral equipment of members of the excluded classes is 
due to their having been the sufferers of economic inequality. 
To a certain extent this is undoubtedly true, but an admission of 
the influence of material possessions on the intellectual and moral 
calibre of the possessors does not naturally lead to the admission 
that a right to revolt should he extended to all irrespective of their 
capacity to understand all the material and moral implications of 
their action. The trend of Laski’s views appears to be definitely 
to condone, if not actually to sanction, the right of political 
rebellion on the ground of economic inequality. 

Language of this sort in the mouth of an English professor 
may sound strange to those who have what Laski would probably 
call fond hopes about democracy. In a democracy where almost 
all adult citizens have an opportunity to select their own repre- 
sentatives for the sovereign legislature, there is a real and definite 
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contribution made by even minorities and individuals in shaping 
state policy. If it is argued that every citizen, irrespective of his 
own intellectual and moral status and of the magnitude of his 
grievance, has a right to disobey laws of which he does not 
approve all civil society will come to a standstill, and anarchy will 
constitute a worse evil than the limited shortcomings of democracy 
in a capitalist state. But if it is intended that free scope should be 
given to individuals and groups to influence state action by per- 
suasion that intention can be, and is to a considerable extent already, 
translated into the political practices of advanced democracies, e.g. 
England. The fear that the propertied classes and services will 
resort to unconstitutional action in keeping out workers’ repre- 
sentatives from the enjoyment of effective power, even if they ma.n 
governmental offices, is at worst a bad guess and is at best only a 
generalisation based on particular examples. 

Laski’s interpretation of the rise of Fascism in Italy and of 
Nazism in Germany as the revolt of Capitalism in decay cannot 
be accepted aS an adeguate or even as the most significant explan- 
ation of the two events. It must be admitted that both in Italy 
and Germany in the creation of the unsettled and tense atmosphere 
in which the new dictatorships had their rise, economic disintegra- 
tion played an important role. But it is not quite convincing to 
argue that economic disintegration having rendered capitalism too 
weak in these lands to resist the constitutional demands of the 
proletariat, the capitalists had recourse to unconstitutional resist- 
ence. At any rate in Italy the unconstitutionality started with 
the nou-propertied section of the population. Both in Germany 
and Italy purely political factors, such as the inherent unsuitability 
of the parliamentary form of democracy to the pai'ticular social, 
economic and cultural peculiarities of the two nations, and the 
emergencies created by the War and by the Post-war settlements, 
had even more to answer for in the process of the rise of dictator- 
ships than the alleged inability of the capitalists ‘ to lose as good 
sportsmen’. Laksi indeed admits that the economic factor is not 
the only factor which explains the rise of Fascism and Nazism, 
but he clearly states that in his opinion that factor is the most 
important of all. This view of his is as yet too narrow and shaky 
a foundation on which to base the whole superstructure of the 
doctrine of essential incompatibility of democracy with capitalism, 
and of economic reform with constitutionality. 

Another ground on which Laksi bases his view that even a 
majority government if composed of Socialists will not be allowed 
to put into execution farreaching socaihstic schemes is, if anything, 
more untenable. Any farreaching reform, whether socialistic or 
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other, ia a democratic state will have to be definitely referred to 
the electorate at a general election. If a Socialist Government 
comes into power after a successful general election, in which it 
had presented its scheme of reform to the electorate, there is little 
doubt that the constitutional machinery will be as much serviceable 
to its refoi’ming activity as to that of other political parties in 
office. Professor Laski fears that the Labour Pai*ty in power will 
not be allowed ‘ to turn the economic system of the nation upside 
down’. The fear is well founded, but it does not constitute a 
special handicap on the Labour Party. The Conservative Govern- 
ment was not allowed to introduce Protection before the issue 
had been presented to the electorate on several occasions and even 
now that Government is apprehensive of electoral wrath on 
account of excessive protection. Constant propaganda and pro- 
longed agitation are essential and useful preliminaries to all 
farreaching reforms in any direction. There is no reason why the 
Socialists should be treated with special favour or disfavour in 
this respect. 

When Prof. Laski allows himself to doubt the consti- 
tutional loyalty and the political good sense of the House of Lords, 
the Services, and even the King, vis-a-vis a powerful Socialistic 
Government bent on bringing about radical economic reform, it 
must be said that there is* as yet no valid ground for his appre- 
hensions. The experience of Mr- De Valera should put heart into 
all would — ^be radical reformers within the framework of the 
British constitution. Given a sufficiently long and extensive 
propaganda, given the inherent worth of the programme of reform, 
which last must be judged in the light of the appeal that it makes 
to the electorate, there is no reason to nniversalise a conclusion 
that constituted political authorities in a capitalist democracy will 
not allow the normal functioning of state policy under a Socialist 
Government. The apprehensions about the loyalty of the services 
and the independence of the King do not appear to be well 
founded. There is bound to be personal bias in all ranks of the 
state service, but if propaganda and agitation are sufficiently pro- 
longed and intensive, they imperceptibly yet effectively influence 
the minds of all citizens, in or out of office. If it is an economic 
and political coup by a Socialist Government that Laksi has in 
view, then certainly neither the King nor the services are bound 
to co-operate with the Government in office. But this reservation 
is common to ah governments of all parties. 

Professor Laski has allowed himself to be unnecessarily 
depressed by the gloomy prospect opened up by the Economic 
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Crisis and the Great Depression. It is to be feared that the alleged 
breakdown of Oapitalism has been taken too seriously by Laski and 
that he has not cared sufiBciently to inquire into the real causes 
and extent of the economic disaster. Few people take Mr. Lloyd 
George’s authority on any public question as decisive in these 
days. Least of all is he considered a high authority on economic 
issues. Still it is a characteristically sweeping and snappy 
statement of Mr. Lloyd George that Laski quotes in support of 
his view that capitalism is heading for a breakdown. “ There 
must be something fundamentally wrong with our economic 
system, because abundance produces scarcity.” Capitalism to-day 
is like a rich man fallen on evil days, so that even those who 
once basked in its favour can afford to throw stones at it. It 
is indeed undisputed that the economic structure of modern 
society requires to be repaired in several important respects e.g. 
monetary reconstruction and regulation of industry. But to 
condemn the entire capitalist structure to doom on the basis of 
its recant misfortunes shows as little historical perspective as 
scientific acumen. 

Laski takes the extreme Marxian view about historical 
materialism, and the more panicky views about the future of 
Capitalism at their face value. To a pessimist frame of mind so 
created he adds his peculiar distrust about the constitutional bona 
fides of the British political institutions, and concludes that it is 
inherently impossible that democracy will ever work well under 
Capitalism. 1 he antagonism between classes is for him too power- 
ful and universal an impediment to the free working of democracy. 
This conclusion leads up to several avenues of prospective 
reorganisation which are as interesting as the process by which the 
condemnation of Liberal democracy is attained. Prof. Laski 
refers to the first of modern Idealists, Rousseau, as having justified 
the surrender of power on the part of the individual to the collective 
authority on the ground of achieving equality thereby, and from 
this assumption about the view of Rousseau, Laski deduces the 
conclusion that as under Capitalism equality is not obtainable the 
surrender of authority on the part of individuals may practically 
be held to be withdrawn. This course of reasoning is rather 
unfortunate as in Rousseau’s chapter on the Social Pact it is made 
clear that in the judgement of the great political philosopher 
individual liberty is held to have been sacrificed for certainty and 
security, and not for equality as such. The equality that Rousseau 
speaks of is political equality which is capable of being assured 
under a democratic constitution whether in a Capitalist or a 
Collectivist society. 
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Collectivisation of the means of production is tlie haven into 
which Laski would steer the ship of State, in the fond hope that 
thereby a classless society would be created and no single class 
would be left to utilise the machinery of the state to dominate 
over the rest. Granting for the sake of argument that collectivisa- 
tion of the means of production is a desirable social end, Laski’s 
optimism about the prospects of democracy under that system 
appears to be illfonnded. It is not quite certain that even in 
Collectivist society inequality of economic possessions will not be 
tolerated. Moreover, economic possessions are only one of the 
several bases on which classes may be formed. In the Soviet 
Russia of today, as also among the free Athenians, control of the 
means of production did not constitute a primary basis for class 
division. Natural affinities such as immediate interest, intellectual 
conviction, racial and religious sympathy, these and similar non- 
economic factors constitute an equally serviceable basis of ‘ class ’ 
formation, which may have farreaching reactions on state policy. 
Prof. Laski, like most of the Socialist theorists, is in one sense 
even a greater idealist than Hegel, Green and Bosanquet. He is 
almost a ‘ Utopian He appears to believe that once the collecti- 
vist state is established democracy would have smooth passage. 
Unfortunately such does not appear to be the ease. Economic 
obstacles are not the only important obstacles in the way of de- 
mocracy, and in so far as they are economic, not all of them arise 
out of the special features of Capitalism. Human nature, differing 
capacities, and differing scales of moral and material values are 
hound to produce serious political and economic inequality between 
man and man, whether the order of society is capitalist or socialist. 

It is most unfortunate that such an eminent leader of political 
thought as Prof. Laski should have preached a gospel of despair to 
all those who hope for peaceful constitutional change for the 
better in the economic and political spheres. It is further unfortu- 
nate that he has based his principal accusation against democracy 
under capitalism on the very partial connection between economic 
and political inequality, and between economic equality and 
political liberty. Most regrettable of all is his prognosis of the 
future. Possessors of special advantages have never in history 
surrendered the just claims of the excluded except under pressure 
of revolution, hence the path of revolution, is the only one which 
will enable economic reform to be achieved. This in substance is 
Laski’s final conclusion. If it were well based in history and scien- 
tific analysis it would be as disheartening as inexhorable. Fortu- 
nately there is reason to believe that for once Laski has allowed 
his enthusiasm for reform and freedom to get the better of his 
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scientific rigour and fairness. The growing social consciousness 
and political experience of all classes of the people, including the 
capitalists, cannot be so lightly brushed aside as Prof. Laski has 
persuaded himself to do. Nor is the doom of Capitalism any more 
irrevokable than the uncertainties of a OollectiYisit society. 

The conviction of the present writer is that the central 
problem of the relation between the individual and the State is 
not vitally affected by the economic system. Even if all the world 
were to go Collectivist in a day the problem would not be materially 
altered. Is a Russian farmer who does not see the justice of the 
Soviet plan of collectivisation of farms justified in disobedience of 
state orders ? What are the limits of disobedience in a Soviet 
state ? Are things in these respects any better in Collectivist 
Russia, than what they are in democratic England or Fascist Italy ? 
Economic inequality does have significance in narrowing the 
chances of actual enjoyment of the fruits of political liberty on the 
part of citizens and hence all policies which are aimed at removing 
the root causes of economic inequality deserve our best support. 
But all that social and economic reform might achieve will not do 
away with inequality altogether, because inequality arising out of 
the special attributes of individuals is natural and even helpful to 
the fullest growth of personality. And even if complete economic 
equality were achieved the central problem of political philosophy 
would still remain to he solved. No better answer to those 
questions — why should a citizen obey the laws of his government 
and when is he justified in disobeying them — ^has yet been given 
than is contained in the views of T. H. Green referred to above. 


D. G. Karvb. 



THE NEW ECONOMIC EOLE OF THE STATE 


For over half a centTiry we have witnessed the rapid growth 
of the demand for the extension of the Economic functions of the 
state. The origins of that demand can he traced indeed to the time 
a centni’y age when State intervention was called for in the shape 
of Factory Legislation to remove the hardship felt by labour from 
the system of free contmct between the Capitalist and the 
Employer. But in our times the demand for conscious control of 
the Economic system has been increasing rapidly pari passu with 
the identification of the State with the Economic process. State 
intervention is now asked for on various weighty grounds : in the 
name of Secretary and stability of the Economic system — that 
contention being strongly reinforced by the present depression ; in 
the name of Economic progress and rationalization, and also to 
secure greater welfare through Equality of distribution. 

An important factor in the change of the attitude of eco- 
nomists towards State intervention was the shifting of emphasis 
from the notion of wealth to that of Economic Welfare. Here a 
very important place must be given to “ Marshall’s proof that 
laissez faire breaks down in certain conditions theoreMcally and 
not merely practically ” (Keynes). To a certain extent he in- 
dicated the practical consequences of his doctrine, and in the 
preface to his work on Industry and Trade he noted “ the limited 
tendencies of self-interest to direct each individual’s action on those 
lines in which it will be most beneficial to others In America 
these thoughts found on echo in the, writings of Professor Felter 
and many other Economists who championed the claims of 
“ Welfare Economics ” as against those of “ Price Economics ”. 
But the ideas were most thoroughly worked out by Professor Pigou. 
He emphasised the existence of various hindrances which prevent- 
ed the distribution of economic resources in such a way as to 
raise the national dividend to a maximum position, and indicated 
various devices and ways for eliminating these obstacles and for 
“ directing self interest into social channels He would have the 
State intervene, among other things to encourage investment, to 
control monopolies and industrial combinations, to raise unfairly 
low wages, to secure insurance against unemployment and indus- 
trial accidents, diseases, and to advance the cause of agriculture. 
It is noteworthy that Professor Pigou’s line of treatment was used 

1. Economics of Welfare pp. H5 ; 127 j 30. 
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as a ground work by a distinguislied Fascist economist like 
Gaetano Napolitano in order to construct the theory of the State’s 
function of controlling not only national industry but the entire 
economic life of the country. 

The tendecy of economic thought in the direction of accepting 
an extension of State’s economic functions was promoted by the 
theoretical trend towards Institutional Economics. Professor Com- 
mons has urged that “ collective action, as well as individual action 
has aways been there ; but from Adam Smith to the twentieth 
century it has been excluded or ignored except as attacks on Trade 
Unions or postscripts on Ethics or public policy. The problem now 
is not to create a different kind of economics divorced from pre- 
ceding schools, but how to give collective action, in all its varieties 
its due place throughout economic theory”. While Professor 
Commons is a representative of American thought, Professor 
Cannan had also been urging that the free play of self-interest is 
“ confined to certain directions by our general social institutions, 
especially the Family, Property, and the territorial state. It is 
for human institutions like the state, to “ compel self-interest 
to work in directions in which it will be beneficent ”, 

Passing from the consideration of theoretical speculative 
factors to the realistic aspects of the matter and acutal causative 
elements, the main single cause leading to an increase in the 
economic activity of the state consists of the highly dynamic 
character of our present day economy. The progress of invention 
and of application of science to industrial purposes is such that, as 
has been well observed, we have now an Industrial Revolution in 
each decade. We have mechanization both in the manufacturing 
sphere and in grain production irrespectively of elasticity of 
demand. In fact there is maladjustment of supply and demand 
in this respect as a result of progress. The adjustment both of 
wages and profits to the changing economic environment has 
become a most difficult problem. Here we have great trouble 
with “ the speed and the machanism and the adjustment of the 
machine which provides employment to use an expression of 
Sir Josiah Stamp. In the face of abrupt and immense changes the 
economic system has lost its balance and its power of adjustment; 
nor is there any chance of “ Science taking a twenty years’ holiday 
from invention ” as has been ingeniously suggested. No wonder 
that men look to the State as the only authority big enough to 
redress the misdirection of economic activity. 

Other Economic considerations also lead directly to the in- 
crease of the economic power and functions of the State. The 
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multifarious struggles and clash, of interests of economic classes 
necessitate the arbitrament of the State — if general class warfare 
is not going to be the order of the day. The conflicting interests 
of Labour and Capital would alone require the strengthening of 
the economic power of the State in great measure. But there are 
other conflicts — conflicts between monopolistic producers and con- 
sumers and clashes of interest between industries. To these conflicts 
of present and existing interests are to be added a large and 
growing number of conflicts looming large on the position. 
Thus Mr. J. A. Hobson has recently advanced the view that the 
State is the true organ of Rationalization of industries and has 
shown that in the absence of guidance by the State, the rational- 
ization of particular industries might easily injure other industries 
as well as labourers and consumers. In the absence of State 
guidance he foresees a fresh crop of internecine conflicts among 
rationalised trades and industries, especially as some traders are less 
susceptible to rationalisation than other. Moreover the normal 
tendency of trade rationalisation is towards monopoly, and only 
the action of the State can guard against this undesirable 
development. 

But there are other than purely economic factors which make 
men rest their hopes more and more on the State. Professor Jaspers 
of Berlin has well pointed out, that, as the result of .the domination 
of the Technical mass-orders and the consequent “ dominion of 
the apparatus and the machine,” “man is deracinated, reduced to 
the level of a thing and has lost the essence of humanity”. His 
only desire is to occupy the best obtainable place in the apparatus. 
The desire to shoulder responsibility and the capacity to choose 
true leaders have both been weakened. The trouble of thinking 
out One’s line of action in the midst of the highly complicated 
surroundings is too great for most men and it is easier to leave 
decision to the will of the State. This is a less complimentary 
aspect of the constitution of the authoritarian state — but one which 
has to be noticed in the interest of truth. 

What then are the actual proposals which have been advanced 
as regards the proper lines of extension of the Economic role of 
the State ? 

I 

Here we should be less than fair if we did not first give their 
due to the conservative element among the economists and to those 
who are most reluctant to extend the scope of State intervention. 
That element is naturally represented most in great Britain — a 
country with a comparatively conservative mentality. Hej?e we 
s 
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meet -with eminent economists like Professors Beveridge, Robbins 
and. Clay. This G-roup is of. opinion that the State can achieve its 
task of remedying the dislocation of industry and commerce by 
proper action within the presmt sphere of Us aoUvities, Thus 
Professor Clay looks for recovery “ to the diffused initiative of the 
more intelligent and enterprising traders, financiers and Engineers 
engaged in this and other countries”. He -would have Govern- 
ments “ reverse their post-war practice of protecting and subsidiz- 
ing - industries that cannot face world competition. Our own 
Government will have use its new tariff as an instrument for 
breaking down, rather than adding to, trade barriers ”, In the 
same spirit Professor Sir William Beveridge seeks a way out of the 
world’s crisis within the framework of the capitalistic system, by 
suppressing through international co-operation, the anarchy of 
purchasing . power but keeping and increasing the liberty of pro- 
duction and exchange. In his view no middle course is possible 
since “control and freedom do not mix properly. We have to 
decide either to let production be guided by the free play of prices 
or to plan it socialistically from beginning to end”. Professor 
Robbins is even bolder and has argued that " there is nothing in 
the market and competitive production as such, which should lead 
us to expect a periodic tendency to slump and wide-spread 
depression ”. It is interventionism and monetary uncertainty that 
are responsible for the slump. It is further insisted on that our 
present, troubles are not a crises of plenty but only a disease of the 
system' of exchange and of prices, and hence they may be 
remedied by merely administering the proper tonics to the 
competitive system. 

But it can be contended, that in the very reasoning of this 
group of distinguished teachers one can find traces of doubt 
regarding the possibility of getting back to “ the automatic working 
of a self-adjusting system ”. There are hints about the growing 
rigidity of the system of prices and wages as the result in great 
measure of the spread or dominance of the monopolistic element. 
How can that movement be reversed ? and without such reversal 
what chance is there for self-adjustment within anything like a 
reasonable period of time ? We have no powers under the former 
system to regulate or control the consumer’s choice, and that 
demand is becoming more and more capricious. While Sir W. 
Beveridge speaks of abolishing the anarchy of purchasing power 
he is fully aware of the difSculties in the way of securing 
stable money and of the close interrelations between monetary 
policy and other elements in economic policy. Misdirection of 
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production is indeed closely connected with anarchy of purchasing 
power. It has also been contended, and on good grounds too 
that “the process of intervention has already gone so far in the 
world as a whole that no single nation can afford to get out 
of Step 


11 

At the other extreme stands a group of economists who 
advocate planning on a thorough-going comprehensive scale through 
the instrumentality of the State. These Economists can point to 
the fact that cycles and depre^ions are the inevitable accompa- 
niments of the system of private enterprise, and that though a 
great deal has been made of the potentialities of credit control, 
there is no certainty whatever that such control will rid us 
of the trade cycle. The old system of automatic adjustment 
depend on mobility of both capital and labour — a mobility 
which has passed away with the rise of combinations, 
monopolies and trade unions. Other considerations too point 
in the same direction ; the Profit motive appears to be 
losing its former power and effectiveness; for the capitalist 
refuses to take the full risks of business which was his special 
task.^ We have proceeded so far along the paths of inter- 
ventionism that we could not go hack even if we would and there 
are unimportant considerations and factors which must push us 
forward. Thus the rising tide of Economic Nationalism all over 
the world is bound to make the progress of Interventionism 
inevitable. Indeed, it is argued that we must get out of the 
present half and half stage as soon as we can. For already not 
only Labour but Capital is on the dole. The profit motive has lost 
its effectiveness and Capital keeps passing on its risks and burdens 
to the State by securing favours like protectionist tariffs, currency 
depreciation, subsidies to industry and a huge capital expenditure 
by the State. The only way out of such troubles is to resort to 
comprehensive planning and control by the State. As Sir Basil 
Blackett put it in his Halley Stewart lecture, we must beware of 
acting and thinking piecemeal and should adopt the Hegelian 
motto : ‘The Altogetherness of everything’'. We ^ould look a 
generation ahead at least, and from that point of view assess the 
value and the relative priority of particular measures. Mrs. Bar- 
bara Wootton — the distinguished advocate of planning — also 
insists upon the element of comprehensiveness in planning. She 
has observed that “in the Soviet Union the whole is planned and 


1. The Burden of Plenty, p. 117. 

2. Professor Fisher, “ The clash of Progress and Security ”, p. 226. 
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every detail is choos, whereas in the rest of the world every detail 
is planned and the whole is choos.” We must now “plan 
intelligently, both for the whole and for the details 

But there are grave objections to Such thorough-going and 
comprehensive planning. In the first place it has been well 
pointed out that “ planning is but a means to an End. Until we 
can agree upon the ends, discussions of the means are only castles, 
in the air”. Planning is obviously not merely a matter of tech- 
nique and apparatus but of ideals ; and not many of us are agreed 
regarding the revision of whole of our Social structure. Even a 
partial planning, and on national scale only, implies a vast process 
of study and co-operative pooling of resource and intelligence. 
Most of us will agree that it would be desirable to set up central 
planning bodies to think out “ compensatory and defensive devices” 
both for normal times and emergencies. We cannot, with any 
advantage, hand over to any political or economic autocracy 
absolute control where such multitudinous and complex variably 
are concerned. But in the second place planning on such lines 
would destroy all liberty whether that of the producer or the 
consumer. The state which has to adopt all resources to the needs 
and requirements of the public must have the say as regards the 
details both of production and of consumption. It will allocate 
production resources in every sphere and at every stage and it 
must ration the total product according to its own light. While 
the results of such rationing will improve the economic condition 
of those who are unemployed at present, it will certainly reduce 
the incomes of all other classes. That is why even such a stalwart 
advocate of Economic Planning as Sir Basil, Blackett hesitates and, 
proposes to “ steer a wise course between tyrannous compulsion 
and anarchic individualism ? ^ 

But the fear of installing a very fallible autocracy is not the 
only factor in the way of adopting the policy of comprehensive 
planning on the national scale. The economic solidarity of nations 
at the present time is such that national planning cannot hope, to 
be effective unless it is supplemented by international planning. 
To use the words of a very wise economist and Statesman. 
(M. Albert Thomas) : “National planning, if carried out country 
by country and without international co-ordination, may well prove 
extremely dangerous in that competition between such planning 
unite can lead to economic and political strife.”® Planning is 


1. Halley Stewart Lectures, 1931, p. 99. 

2. Annals of the American Academy, July, 1932. 
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bound to be a failure unless it takes account of the changing 
conditions of production, consumption and population in the -world 
as a whole. 

Ill 

I'or these reasons, among other, we might well leave such 
comprehensive and detailed Planning as a task to he accomplished 
by future generations, and content ourselves with a compromise, 
and a good beginning, in our own day. We might well accept 
such a growth of state functions as will amount in the phraseology 
of Mr. Keynes — to “ purposive direction”. The state will supple- 
ment the guiding influence of banking policy on the rate of 
interest by “a somewhat comprehensive socialisation of invest- 
ment”. It will also “exercise a guiding influence on the 
propensity to consume partly through its scheme of taxation 
partly by fixing the rate of interest and partly perhaps in other 
ways. But for the rest individual initiative is left unaffected”.^ 
Capitalism is to be disburdened of its unfavourable aspects, and it 
is to be assisted to get over its transitional rentier stage by 
cheapening the cost of capital and securing a reduction in the rate 
of interest. Through its control of the rate of interest the State 
can secure full employment by solving the problem of the hitch 
between saving and real investment. With the same object the 
state is to control the supply of money. But in making these 
proposals Mr. Keynes shows characteristic caution. Kor he adds 
that only experience can show how far state policy can be directed 
safely ‘ to increasing and supplementing the inducement to invest, 
and how far it is safe to stimulate the average propensity to consume.” 
Obviously Mr. Keynes has suggested the policy required to remedy 
the weak point of the Capitalist system and to leave to it ade- 
quate scope. .It has been objected to Mr. Keynes’s programme that 
with a falling volume of international trade and with calling a halt 
to foreign investment his prescription may not be effectual.® It 
might be replied that the proposals of Mr. Keynes leave room 
for “international leading in appropriate conditions.” Kurtber so 
far as international trade ceases to be “ a desperate expedient to 
maintain employment at borne by forcing sales on foreign markets 
and restricting, purchases” its scope and importance are bound 
to increase. 

The fundamental importance of the function of the state with 
regard to investment is recognised by most economists in our day. 

1. Keynes, “General theory of tmemploynaent, Interest and Money,” 

pp. 378-382. 

2. Burden of Plenty, p. 90. 
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Thus Professor Allan G. B. Fisher has contended that the reluctance 
of entrepreneurs and "business men “to make the appropriate 
responses to variations in relative prices and relative profits ” and 
to take the risks of innovation of capital for industiies which have 
to be promoted. But he would have the state proceed on these 
lines provided the experiments being conducted on the lines of 
institutions like the Credit for Industries Ltd. for facilitating 
finance for approved industries prove inadequate.^ So also Mr. A. 
T. K. Grant has aurged that “so far as risk — bearing is concerned, 
individual enterprise has no future. ” Since our present efforts at 
equalising distribution must reduce the entrepreneur’s expectation 
of profits, and since it is necessary to avoid slumps and to maintain 
progress “ there is no alternative but for society to concern itself 
directly with the investment process in order to maintain and even 
out the flow of new investment”.** If Capitalism is to he 
rehabilitated and is to perform adequately its task of carrying on 
“ an even and balanced and regulated flow of new development ” 
it has to be assisted and supplemented by the assumption of this 
new function by the State with regard to investment. 

Meanwhile the State and other public authorities can do much 
to keep up employment by a proper policy of public works. And 
apart from its direct effect upon employment such a policy will 
accustom the State to the practice of long range planning, to form 
programmes of constructive work.and to forecast the fluctuations of 
the demand for labour in the interests of stabilization of employ- 
ment. These are introductory exercises for the task of Economic 
planning in general. 

The proposals put forward by Sir Arthur Salter the enlargement 
of the economic functions of the State do not differ materially 
from the suggestions of Mr, Eeynes. Avowedly Sir Arthur 
advocates “ a compromise between the two alternatives of State 
planning and price adjustment” and “selective compromise 
designed to unite the best of both methods”. His is “the policy 
of increasing socialization not proceeding so far as complete 
Socialism.” He proposes the formation of a National Investment 
Control Board to regulate the main flow of investment for proper 
distribution of capital as between the different demands for it. He 
would go further and extend opublic peration of industries” in 
all cases where competition offers less advantage than monopoly 
management.” But he agrees with Mr. Keynes “that private 

1. Professor A. G. B. Pislier, "The Olask of Progress and Security,” 

pp. 209-229. 

2. A. T. K. Grant, "Society and Enterprise ” pp. 190-201. 
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enterprise and the automatic system should still be left with a 
substantial part in our whole economy.” 

These proposals of a compromise character meet the argument 
advanced by Mr. G. D. H. Cole (in his “ Economic Planning ”) that 
genuine planning is not possible under capitalism in a parlia- 
mentary regime. His argument is that Capital would not allow 
the government to organize a controlling system over industry 
for fear that the Socialists might capture the mechanism for their 
own objects. The measure of economic control proposed to be set 
up by Mr. Keynes, Sir A. Salter and their followers is not, how- 
ever, of such a character or extent as to provoke such efforts and 
manoeuvres on the part of the Socialists. 

However, it has been objected to this modest line of the 
expansion of State functions that it wants the community “ to live 
under Socialism for sour goods and services, and nnder free 
private capitalism for others ”. The answer is that this is to some 
extent, the State of things already in advanced countries, which 
are using the proceeds of high taxation for the benefit at once of 
needy industries and the proper classes. But it is interesting that 
one country — Sweden — has shown in recent years how much 
economic welfare can be advanced and how far recovery can be 
effected by means of a policy of happy compromise between 
collectivism and free individml enterprise. This is set forth 
with a wealth of facts in a book just published by the Yale 
University Press — Mr. Marquis Childs’ “Sweden — the Middle 
way”. Sweden has shown how to combine the component 
elements — State control. State enterprise, co-operation both pro- 
ductive and consumers — to the best advantage in different economic 
spheres. It shows that the notion that “control and freedom 
cannot mix properly” is a mere dogmatic assertion. The State 
and co-operative societies compete and work side by side in Sweden 
a great many aspects of national economics. They have worked 
together in various directions to break down monopoly and to 
beat down unreasonably high profits and, as a result, to secure for 
their country a measure of unexpected prosperity. 

This might help to teach ns the lesson that in our advance 
towards collectivism or collective control of business we must nob 
let ourselves be hindered by undue regard for clear-cut formulae 
and dogmas. The road leading to the adoption of most advisable 
form of compromise between collectivism and Individualism — to 
the determination of the most advisable extension of the functions 
of the State is a long one and includes many experimental stages. 
In the matter of the procedure of such extension of State functions 
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even the most progressive comitiries would de well to follow the 
via media indicated by men like Mr. Keynes and Sir A. Salter. 
We should hasten slowly in such an important sphere where the 
factors of the situation are so various and complicated. It will be 
a great advance and a great achievement if we set up adequate 
flow of currency and credit in the right channels, “ bring Saving 
and Investment into proper alignment, and extend public operation 
only to some industries where it is essentially necessary. It is far 
more profitable to work out in detail the actual problems of 
empirical collectivism than to attach undue importance and give 
much thought to the labels and shibboleths of theoretical 
collectivism. For “ experience quickly reveals behind the mask 
of comprehensive schemes like Socialism, Communism and 
Bolshevism! the specific problems of functions, industries and 
interests each one of which demands its particular attack 

Jahahgie C. CoYAJr. 


1. Professor Walter H. Hamilton in the ’Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 
Vol. II, P. 636. 



THE DOUGLAS CREDIT SCHEME 


It may be said that the modern indnstrial -world has sol-ved the 
problem of production. It has evolved methods by which goods 
of all kinds can be turned out in unprecedented quantities. If 
there be deficiency and want in any quarters, it is not because the 
economic system is incapable of producing enough to feed and 
clothe and provide all with conveniences and comforts. Why 
then does the economic problem still exist ? It is because though 
the goods are there, or at any rate potentially there, the purchasing 
power that would enable consumers to buy them is lacking. On 
the one hand there is "plenty*’ and on the other hand there is 
“poverty”, and the reason for the co-existence of these two opposites 
is “lack of purchasing-power”. 

Major C. H. Douglas has put forward a diagnosis of this 
modern economic disease and has propounded a remedy. His 
diagnosis is contained in his celebrated “A and B Theorem”, and 
his remedy is the issue of purchasing-power to the purchasing 
public in the shape of fresh supplies of credit. The remedy is 
very attractive in its apparent simplicity and its avoidance of any 
social upheaval. We fear however that Major Douglas’ scheme must 
be pronounced fallacious — that his diagnosis is incorrect and that 
his remedy is infeasible. 

Take first the diagnosis as given in the “A and B Theorem”, 
Major Douglas puts the matter thus at page 21 of his "Credit 
Power and Democracy”, — “A fectory or other productive organ- 
ization has, besides its economic function as a producer of goods, 
a purely financial aspect — it may be regarded on the one hand 
as a device for the distribution of purchasing-power to indi- 
viduals through the media of wages, salaries and dividends; and 
on the other hand as a manufactory of prices — financial values. 
Prom this standpoint its payments may be divided into two groups: 
Group A: All payments made to individuals (wages, salaries and 
dividends). Gronp B; All payments made to other organizations 
(raw materials, bank charges, and other external costs). Now 
the rate of flow of pnrchasing-power to individuals is represented 
by A, but since all payments go into prices, the rate of flow of 
prices cannot be less than A plus B. The product of any factory 
may he considered as something which the public ought to be able 
to buy, although in many cases it is an intermediate product of 
no use to individuals but only to a subsequent manufacture ; but 
9 
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since A will not purchase A plus B, a proportion of the product at 
least equivalent to B naust be distributed by a form of purchasing- 
power which is not comprised in the descriptions grouped 
imder A.” 

In its essence then the economic malaise, as Major Douglas 
sees it, is due to the fact that the economic system does not dis- 
tribute sufficient purchasing-power to the public to buy the goods 
that are being produced. It distributes wages, salaries and profits. 
These three are a part but only a part of the total cost of the goods. 
The cost includes also such factory charges as the expenditure that 
the producer has to make on raw materials, power, lighting and 
depreciation of buildings and plant. Major Douglas asserts that 
these factory charges do not become purchasing-power in respeqt 
of the commodities of whose cost they form part. They have 
either been distributed at an earlier period (in the form of wages, 
salaries and dividends) and used by consumers to buy other goods; 
or if they have not been expended in that way they will exist in 
the present in the form of bank credit. These factory charges or B 
costs are payments that are made to the banking system and not to 
the consuming public. Therefore the goods that are represented 
by the B payments can be purchased only by means of bank credit. 
This means that the home public can consume the production 
represented by the B costs, only if the banks set free fresh 
purchasing-power by granting credits for new capital production. 
That new capital production will involve the distribution of new A 
costs, and if these are sufficiently large the previously unpurchasable 
product represented by the B costs of the earlier production will be 
absorbed by consumption. In this kind of way the economic system 
staggers along from crisis to crisis, with a periodic scrapping of 
capital necessitated by the fact that from time to time the gap 
between production and purchasing-power becomes unbridgeable. 
To remedy this state of affairs Major Douglas proposes a scheme 
whereby the deficiency of . purchasing-power would be made 
good by the issue of consumers’ credits. The consumers have 
purchasing-power only sufficient to buy the amount of goods 
represented by the A coats. Therefore to enable the consumers to 
buy the whole of the production the total product must be sold as 
much below cost as is represented by the amount of the E costs. 

In examining this scheme, the first question we must ask is 
whether Major Douglas is right in asserting that there is under 
the present system of production and distribution an inevitable 
gap between total prices and total purchasing-power. It seems 
that he is mistaken in this — as c^n he seen when one realises 
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wliat is invol’ved in the fact that his B costs all resolve themselves 
ultimately into A costs. Suppose you buy a ^vriting desk. The 
price you pay contains a proportionate share of the maker’s profit 
and of all his costs. Some of these costs are B costs which the 
maker expends in the form of payments to other organizations 
or entrepreneurs for the raw materials or semi-manufactoed 
things that he has need of in his industry. Thus the desk- 
manufacturer pays money to other organizations for supplying 
him with wood, varnish, oil-cloth, metal fittings, etc. These 
would be B costs. But the entrepreneurs who receive these 
payments use part of the money to supply more wood, varnish, 
oil-cloth, metal fittings, etc. In that process they distribute A 
costs in the form of workers’ wages, managers’ salaries; and from 
the payments received from the firms that have bought their 
products they also pay themselves their profits. The rest of what 
they receive will he paid by them to preceding organizations. To 
take one as an example of all, the supplier of the metal fittings 
will make payments to the organization that supplies him with 
the metal sheets from which he manufactures his prodticts. The 
supplier of the metal sheets in turn will expend part of what he 
receives in the form of A costs and part in B costs going, e.g., to 
the organization that supplies him with the metal ore. Thus as you 
go back along the line of production, you find that while the B 
element is there it is continually decreasing, chiefly because it is a 
repayment of labour costs to a preceding organization — a repay- 
ment which involves the re-employment of an eqnivalent amount 
of labour. The conclusion is that ultimately the whole amount 
that you pay for the writing-desk is distributed to individual 
consumers as wages, salaries, profits, interest, and rent. 

This conclusion would appear to demolish the idea that there 
is an inevitable gap between total prices and total purchasing- 
power. But Major Douglas is not ready to abandon the field on 
account of this argument. He admits that B payments are at 
some point made to individuals, and that so at some point they 
have become purchasing-power, but he nevertheless continues to 
assert the existence of the gap on the ground that the rate of -the 
flow of purchasing-power from individuals into the credit system 
is less than the rate of the outflow of purchasing-power from the 
credit system to individuals. His point of view is given in the 
following quotation; — ‘Let not the patient reader allow himself to 
become confused by the fact that B has at some previous time 
been represented by payments of wages, salaries and dividends. 
While this is of course true, it is quite irrelevant — it is the rate of 
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flow which is vital. The whole economic System is in ceaseless 
motion — pnrchasing-power is constantly flowing hack from in- 
dividuals into the credit system £pom whence it came, and if the 
outflow is less than the inflow, someone has to lose purchasing- 
power.” (Credit Power and Democracy ; p. 24) 

Major Douglas seems to forget that “ the whole economic 
system is in ceaseless motion”, when he uses the A and B Theorem 
to prove the gap between total prices and total purchasing-power. 
Goods are sold today at prices which are composed of the A and B 
costs. These costs have in the more or less distant past taken the 
form of wages, salaries, profits, interest or rent, and consequently 
have been purchasing-power for goods produced in a previous 
period. While production keeps flowing on, the payments made 
by the producers to obtain the materials and services that they 
require provide the purchasing-power for buying the goods and 
services that are arriving on the market about that time. In the 
same way for the goods that are being produced by the entre- 
preneurs now (by means of the expenditure of costs which provide 
the purchasing-power for the goods at present for sale) the 
purchasing-power will be supplied by the expenditure of costs 
that entrepreneurs will be making in the process of production 
about the time that these goods come on the market. Dif- 
ferent industries differ with regard to the interval that elapses 
between the expenditure of costs and the reali 2 ation of price. 
But the process is going on continuously, and therefore the dis- 
tribution of purchasing-power in respect of future goods is a 
continuous flow more or less equal to the amount represented by 
the costs of the goods and services that are at the same time flowing 
into the market. We say “more or less equal ”, because of course 
there is always the possibility of disturbance of equilibrinm from 
the sides both of supply and of demand. But there seems no 
proof of an inevitable and essential difference of rate of flow, for 
which Major Douglas contends and which would make total 
purchasing-power continually fall short of total prices. 

Turning now to the remedy which Major Douglas has pro- 
pounded, the main criticism that has to be brought against it is 
that it could not do what he claims that it could do — viz., sub- 
sidise consumers without raising prices. In the evidence that 
Major Douglas gave before the Macmillan Committee on Finance 
and Industry in May, 1930, he clearly fails to prove the possibility 
of filling the assumed gap between production and purchasing- 
power by a subsidy to consumers that would enable them to buy 
all that was produced and that yet would not cause a rise in prices. 
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On that occasion lie put forward the following example to indicate 
how the desired end might be attained. “ Supposing that yon sold 
a motor-car for £100 — we will make it an easy figure to keep it in 
mind — the customer would pay £100 as at the present time and 
receive an account for it ; he would be given a receipt for the 
£100. He might conceivably turn that receipt into his bank, 
which would credit his account with, let us say, £25. The bank 
might collect the whole of those consumers’ credits at any suitable 
period and turn them over to some G-overnment department like 
the Treasury, which would credit the bank with the amount that 
it had credited the consumer. That would finish the transaction 
so far as the mechanism was concerned, and the result of that 
would be that you would have credited to the consumer a pro- 
portion of the general credit of the country which by hypothesis is 
his already, but not credited to him. The result of that would be 
a lowering of the price of the motor-car by 25 per cent, and 
there would be an increased sale of motor-cars, or, let us Say, an 
increased sale of all goods, because he would have £25 more to 
spend on other goods.”^ 

The matter really seems to turn upon the question whether it 
is possible— as Major Douglas asserts— to “ lower the price level by 
the application to the price level of a creation of credit.” Credit 
is to be created in order to subsidise the consumer. The manu- 
facturer is to get the full £100 for his motor-car, but the consumer 
is really only to pay £75 for it, since on producing the receipt for 
the £100 he is to get £25 paid into his bank account, and the £25 
credited to the consumer is to be debited to the Treasury. Major 
Douglas seems to think that the £25 of money so created and put 
into the money-stream can somehow be removed from the money- 
stream whenever- it has performed this function of enabling the 
consumer to get the £100 car for £75, But once the subsidy or 
rebate or whatever it is to be called has been credited to the 
consumer in the books of the bank, it belongs to the consumer and 
will be used by him as purchasing-power. If the money comes 
back to the bank,- it. will come in the form of deposits, and it is not 
possible for banks to cancel deposits. 

It is difficult therefore to avoid the conclusion that the 
consumers’ credits would in effect be an inflation of currency and 
would consequently cause a rise in prices. It is true that inflation 

1. The quotation is from W. R. Hiskett’s boot, Social Credits or Socialism, 
in which Major Douglas’ evidence before that Committee is given in full 
and subjected to a very thorough examination. The present writer 
would acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Hiskett’s clear exposition. 
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may, tinder certain circumstances, giye a fillip to industry and 
the increased production of goods may counter-balance the increase 
in purchasing-po-wer. But the Douglas scheme is intended to be 
much, more than an occasional stimulant, and it has in view the 
continual replacement of the supposedly non-available B costs. 
.Prices can be reduced through a diminution in the quantity of 
money or tlirough a diminution in the remuneration received by 
the producer. The consumers’ credits, putting increased 
purchasing-power into the hands of consumers while leaving other 
things as before, would surely result in the consumers buying 
the same quantities of goods as before at an increased price. The 
total prices of products must equal the total purchasing-power 
distributed in the process of producing these products. If any 
supplementary purchasing-power is introduced into the system, it 
must raise prices. Existing prices are always in correlation with 
the claims upon goods constituted by the existing purchasing- 
power. The creation of consumers’ credits means in effect an 
increase in the number of claims on the same amount of goods, 
and that is bound to raise the price of these goods. 

We cannot accept either the diagnosis or" the remedy that 
Major Douglas puts forward for the problem with which he is 
concerned. , Yet he has done a great thing by concentrating 
attention upon this insistent question of onr times — Why is it that 
while mankind is capable of producing enough to supply the full 
needs of all, the inability to distribute that potentially ample 
product keeps a great proportion of mankind in poverty or insuf- 
ficiency ? We may not be able to approve his actual proposals, but 
we can appreciate h^ impelling conviction and guiding intuition 
of which, in conclusion, the following two examples, quoted from 
his evidence before the Macmillan Committee, may be given : 
“ My primary proposition is, that the financial system has no 
locus standi at all outside the industrial and distributive systems, 
and that yon can make any changes that you like with perfect ease 
in the financial system so long as those changes serve the necessities 
of the industrial and social system and. “ It is inconceivable that 
you cannot get a mechanism which will enable you to equate 
purchasing-power to the capacity to deliver.” 


Jambs Kbllock. 



THE FINANCING OF PEIMARY EDUCATION 
IN BOMBAY CITY 

The working of any department depends for its efficiency on 
sound financial condition. And this is particularly the case -with, 
education which by the nature of things is a spending departnaent, 
the receipts being nominal. The history of Primary Education in 
Bombay City can be divided into two broad periods (since 1889 
onwards) at the year 1909, which is a year of landmark as in that 
year the Municipality became responsible for the primary education 
in this City. The period after 1909 under the Schools Committee 
proper falls under two snb-divisions as from 1909 to 1918, and 
from 1919 to present times, as since 1919 the Government who had 
cleaned their hands o£E as regards any monetary responsibility 
about primary education in 1909, now began to contribute a certain 
proportion of the extra expenditure, in view of adopting the policy 
of expansion of education on a voluntary system for ten years, 
with the object of introducing compulsion throughout the city at 
the end of the tenth year. We shall briefly discuss the main 
features of financial state during these periods. 

FINANCIAL STATE DURING THE DAYS OP THE 
JOINT SCHOOLS COMMITTEE 

Coming to the period under the Joint Schools Committee from 
1889 to 1909, at the outset it is necessary for ns to hear in mind 
that this was the time when primary education by the Municipality 
was in its infant stage, and that the Aided and Unrecognised 
schools were more in number and educated a far greater number of 
children than that in Municipal schools. During this period 
under the Joint Schools Committee as the Government was partly 
responsible for primary education, the amount of Government 
grant was fixed and definite, and the Government increased this 
grant in proportion to the increasing expenditure on primary 
education. The Government grant was ordinarily fixed at one- 
third of the total expenditure. The following table shows how 
the contribution of the Municipality from the General Fund 
towards the cost of primary education, as well as the Government 
grant w^ent on increasing from year to year ; — 
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Year 

Amount of Municipal 

Amount of Govern- 

Contribution 

ment grant 


Rs» 

Rs. 

1891-92 

51,300 

28,000 

1896-97 

59,135 

39,666 

1900-01 

80,000 

42,666 

1903-04 

80,000 

47.833 

1905-06 

1,14,616 

72,768 

1907-08 

1,25,036 

72,768 

Figures for a 

few select years only have been given, in order 


to give an idea as to how expenditure on primary education both 
by the Municipality and the Government went on increasing from 
year to year, and especially after the year 1903. The increase in 
expenditure was obviously due to the increased number of schools, 
larger number of pupils under instruction, rising expenditure on 
rent, better school equipment, revision of teachers’ salaries 
increasing number of trained teachers, separate Urdu department 
from about the year 1893--94, and lastly the increasing amount of 
grant given to Aided schools. An all-round increasing expenditure 
in this way indicates slow but steady and sure progress of primary 
education in the city during this period, and it is at the same time 
a proof of growing efficiency in the working of the system. For 
our purpose it is gratifying for us to note that the increasing 
burden of expenditure from year to year was very willingly borne 
both by the Municipality and the Government. 

The following table shows how the total expenditure on 
primary education went on increasing during this period ; — 


Year 


Amount of total 


expenditure 



Rs. 

1891-92 

• ••• 

97,133 

1896-97 

* ••• 

1,27,731 

1900-01 


1,41,281 

1903-04 


1,62,400 

1905-06 


1,19,803 

1907-08 

• ••• 

2,.33,134 


The total annual expenditure increased from Es 97. thousand 
in 1892 to Rs. 233 thousand in 1908, or by 2*4 times. But the 
number of schools increased from 63 in 1892 to about 102 in 1908, 
that is by 1 • 6 times, and the number of children under instruction 
increased by little more, than 1*5 times (from 6,21S in 1892 td 
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9,466 in 1908). Thus the comparative greater rise in expenditure^ 
by 1908, that is a rise by eight-tenth of the expenditure, or a rise 
of about Rs. 77,600 was due to the expenditure incurred in order 
to attain greater efloiency in the administrative machinery as 
already explained. 

INCOME FEOM FEES 

We have already stated that the department of primary 
education can have only nominal receipts. The following table 
gives the figures of income from fees during the days of the 


Joint Schools Committee : — 

Year 

Amount of income from fees 
Rs. 

1893-94 

••• 

• •• 

20,911 

1896-97 

• • • ••• 

• »• 

17,111 

1900-01 

••• 


15,756 

1903-04 

••• 

• •• 

18,294 

1905-06 

••• ••• 


19,700 

1907-08 

• • •• 


20,593 


The income goes down in the years 1896-97 and 1900-01 due 
to the adverse effects of the plague of 1896. In the year 1907-08, 
the income is only Rs. 20 thousand, almost the same as that in the 
year 1893-94, which is due to the fact that though the number 
of children attending Municipal schools had increased by 1-5 
times, yet there was a considerable reduction in the rate of fees 
during the first decade of the present century. 

The amount spent on grants-in-aid to Aided Schools which 
was Rs. 20,000 in 1892-93, rose to Rs. 27,920 by the year 1906-07. 

BXPBNDITUEB ON EENT 

The amount of expenditure on rent also increased during this 
period as is clear from the following table : — 

Year Exjpenditure on rent 

Rs. 

1896-97 ... 25,934 

1900-01 30,767 

1903-04 35,659 

1905-06 42,482 

1907-08 ... 51,978 

1. This figure is arrived at in this way. The rise in schools and children 
was respectively 1*6 times and 1’5 times by 1908 as compared to the 
figures for 1892. The rise in expenditure* was by 2*4 times. This 
rise of (2*4 minus 1*6 equal to 0'8 or ) eight-tenth of the expenditure 
of 1892 is equal to Rs. 77,600. 
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AVERAGE COST PER CHILD 

The following table showing the average annual cost per child 
during the days of the Joint Schools Committee is instructive 

Yea 7 ' Annual Average Cost x>er CJiild 

Es. 

1893-94 13-6 

1896-97 ... 17-0 

1900-01 21*9 

1903-04 19*5 

1905-06 17-3 

1907-08 21-5 

The figure for 1896-97 is due to the adverse effect of the 
plague. The normal condition was not restored for about five or 
six years after the plague of 1896, and hence also we have an 
average high expenditure per child in the year 1900-01. The rise 
in average cost per child by 1905 as compared to the cost in 
1893-94, is due to the increased all-round expenditure and 
efficiency to which a reference has already been made before. 

We analyse below the figures of average cost per child for 
three select years in order to give a clearer idea of how 
expenditure on Teachers’ salaries, rent, and miscellaneous items is 
rising from year to year : — 


Head of expenditure 

1898-94 

1900-01 

1907-08 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Teachers’ salaries 

9-2 

14-3 

13-6 

Rent 

3-4 

5-6 

5-5 

Miscellaneous 

1-0 

2*0 

2-4 

Total average cost per 
child ••• ■*.. 

13*6 

21-9 

21*5 


This table clearly shows how expenditure on Teachers’ salaries, 
rent, and miscellaneous items went on increasing from year to year. 

This short review of the financing of Primary Education in 
the days of the Joint Schools Committee, indicates that the 
financial position was sound during this period, the Municipality 
and the Guvernment willingly bore the rising expenditure, the 
system of administrative machinery was gaining in efficiency, and 
there was an all-round progress. 

PINANOrNG UNDER THE SCHOOLS COMMITTEE: 1909 TO 1918 
We now briefly discuss the main features of the financial 
position since the formation of the Schools Committee in the - year 
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1909 to the year 1918. During this period the GoYernment did 
not contribute anything to meet the cost of Primary Education as 
per the contents of the Police Charges Act of 1907. The following 
table shows how the Municipal Contribution went on increasing 


from year to year during this period ; — 

Year 

Amount of Municipal 
Gontribution 

Rs. 

1909-10 

••• ••• 

2,15,276 

1912-13 


3,37,257 

1915-16 

... 

4,62,000 

1917-18 


6,44,000 


This clearly shows how the Municipal grant increased by 
three times during the nine years preceding the year 1917-18. As 
no Government grant was received during this period, the actual 
expenditure on primary education also increased almost in the 
same proportion, the actual annual expenditure for 1909-10, and 
1917-18 being Es. 2,88,202 and Es. 6,95,243 respectively. Thus 
the actual rise in expenditure during these nine years was nearly 
by 2-5 times. The number of Municipal schools rose by a little 
more than 2 times during this period, and the number of children 
learning in the Municipal Schools by 2*7 times (from 10,314 in 
1909 to 28,377 in 1918). Thus the progress during the first nine 
years of the regime of the Schools Committee as measured by the 
figures of expenditure and the number of children attending 
schools was almost the same, the respective rise in each case being 
by 2* 5 times and 2- 7 times. 

The rise in expenditure being just the same as the rise in the 
number of children learning in Municipal schools, and being 
nearly the same as the rise in the number of Municipal schools 
we can guess that comparatively little was done during these nine 
years to add to the general efficiency of the educational or 
administrative machinery. In other words, there was no revision 
of teachers’ salaries, the proportion of trained teachers was not 
considerably increased, no innovation was introduced in order to 
make education more popular or attractive. The reader will 
remember that the period under the Joint Schools Committee 
compares favourably with this period in this respect as about 
Ss. 77,600 were spent in order to add to the efficiency of the 
department. The progress since 1909 was mainly due to the 
changing conditions and the- natural expansion of schools and 
school-going children. 
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INCOME PEOM PEES 


Ho'w the income from fees grew along with the increasing 
number of school-going children can be seen from the following 
table : — 


Year 


1910 

1913 

1916 

1918 


Income from Fees 
Es. 

21,372 

29,163 

37,681 

43,386 


BXPBNDITXTEE ON KENT 


The following figures show how the expenditure on rent 
increased from year to year ; — 


Year 

1911 

1913 

1916 

1918 


Eapenditure on Beni 

Rs. 

62,207 

86,002 

1,20,192 

1,63,197 


AVBEAGB ANNUAL COST PEE CHILD 
The preceding three tables indicate how expenditure and 
number of children rose almost in the same proportion during the 
first nine years under the regime of the Schools Committee. The 
same tendency is further corroborated by the implications of the 
following table showing the average annual expenditure per child 
learning in Municipal Schools from year to year : — 


Year 


1910 

1913 

1916 

1918 


• •• 


••• 


Annual average 
cost ;per child 

Es. 

21-9 

19*9 

20-5 

22*0 


These figures of average cost show little variation, they are 
almost steady. The figures necessarily indicate that in spite of 
increasing total yearly expenditure, and in spite of increase in the 
number of school-going children, the actual expenditure per child 
on teachers’ salaries, on rent per child, and on other miscellaneous 
items, ahnosfc remained steady. Little was done during these 
nine years to add to the efSciency of the department by spending 
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more money in wise cliannels. This was possibly due to the fact 
that these were the only nine years during which period, the 
Municipality alone was responsible for financing primary education 
under the control of the Schools Committee. The actual Municipal 
contribution by 1918 increased by a big sum like Rs. 1,46,196. In 
one way we say that the actual expenditure during these nine years 
rose by 2*5 times, but from the point of Municipal grant we have to 
say that the grant which was Rs. 1,97,804 in 1909, rose by an amount 
of Es. 4,46,196 or by nearly an addition of 225 per cent, with no 
special feature except the credit for expanding primary education 
in this city. That is perhaps mainly the reason why the period 
from 1909 to 1918 is marked by expansion of primary schools and 
school-going children but nothing novel was done to add to the 
efficiency of the system. The financial position was however 
satisfactory as the increasing expenditure of the Schools Committee 
was met by the Municipality without any grudge, 

FINANCINS DURING THE YEARS 1919 TO 1935 
We now enter into the last stage from 1919 onwards upto the 
most recent times. This period is marked hy the scheme of 
voluntary expansion of primary education for ten years with the 
object of making it compulsory by the end of ten year’s period, 
and hence hy the financial connection again established with the 
Government since 1919. The Government agreed to contribute 
additional half of the expenditure for voluntary expansion of 
primary education over the net budgetted expenditure for the year 
1917-18 (that is over Rs. 6,95,243). The Government’s willing- 
ness to share this responsibility however subsequently led to much 
unpleasantness. The Act XY of 1920 was passed in order to 
introduce Compulsory Education in the city of Bombay and by 
1925 Compulsory Education was introduced in “F” and “G” wards. 
The general policy of expenditure underwent great changes in 
various respects. As a result of all these things, we find the 
financial administration of the SchooM Committee being over- 
shadowed hy watchful economy and retrenchment even at the 
sacrifice of efficiency in order to make the two ends meet, during 
the last three or four years. We shall now discuss the main 
features of this period as far as they relate to financial condition. 

THE PERIOD FROM 1919 TO 1925 
Compulsory primary education was introduced in “ F ” and 
“G” Wards in Xovemher 1925. So it will be convenient for us 
to consider the main featurers of financial position from 1919 
to 1925. How the amount of Munidpal contribution went on 
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increasing from year to year is visible from the figures given in 
tbe table below: — 

Amount of Municiipal 
contribution 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 


Rs. 

8,36,600 

12,36,920 

15,90,800 

18,79,340 

21,09,260 

23,91,400 

24,26,090 


Daring the seven years the amount of Municipal grant 
increased by three times. This was due to the policy of expansion 
on voluntary basis which was followed since the year 1919. 
Under the able direction of Eao Bahadur Padhye, the then 
Secretary of the Schools Committee, a vigorous planned-out policy 
of expanding education, of making it universal, popular and 
useful, was followed during this period. At the same time, the 
aim was to secure the highest possible efficiency by making the 
class of teachers efficient and interested in their work. With 
this object, teachers’ salaries were revised from time to time and 
liberal scale was given to them in order to keep them contented. 
Efforts were also made to secure administrative efficiency in the 
working of the department during this time. As the aim of the 
voluntary expansion was to make education popular and attractive, 
money was spent in furnishing schools with necessary equipment. 
New schools were opened at various places, attention was paid to 
the sanitary condition of school buildings, and no opportunity was 
lost to remove a school to a better building. In this way efforts 
were done in order to improve the condition of schools and the 
lot of teachers. 

During this period the number of schools increased by 1 • 45 
times (from 233 in 1919 to 337 in 1925), while the number of 
children under instruction increased by 1*4 times (from 28,832 in 
1919 to 37,816 in 1925). But the total Municipal expenditure 
on primary education which was Rs. 8,53,437 in 1919 rose to 
Rs. 23,46,350 by 1925, that is by 2*7 times. Comparing the rise in 
expenditure which is by 2*7 times with the rise in the number of 
schools or in the number of school-going children which is about 
1*4 times each, we are able to conclude that about 1 • 3 times of 
the expenditure of 1919, that is about Rs. 11,37,900 were absorbed 
for increasing the efficiency of primary education and making it 
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more popular- Thus to speak in round figures, more than 11 
lakhs of Rupees -were spent for expansion of education on voluntary 
basis and for attaining efficiency. * However, these remarks should 
he understood by making due allowance for the fact that prices of 
things increased by leaps and bounds after the World-War. Owing 
to this reason rents of buildings in the City of Bombay rose 
enormously, and the Municipality had to spend double the amount 
on rent. The rise of expenditure in case of teachers’ salaries was 
due to the revision of grades, which was rendered necessary owing 
to post-war conditions in the y^s 1919, 1920 and 1924. The rise 
of expenditure on rent and miscellaneous item (books, furniture, 
contingencies etc.) was due to the increased price-level. However, 
making dne allowance for the inevitable rise due to the increased 
price-level, we are confident to ascertain that a considerable part 
of the additional 11 lakhs of Rupees was absorbed by the efforts 
to secure increased all-round efficiency. 

The following table shows how the income from fees rose 
during this period : — 

Year Income from fees 

Rs- 

1919 43,870 

1922 50,561 

1925 60,988 

AVEEAGE ANHtTAL EXPEHDITUEE PEE CHILD 

The following figures of the average annual expenditure per 
child for various years are significant: — 

Year Annual Average cost per child 

Ra. 

1919 28*6 

1920 ... 42-4 

1921 ... 46-3 

1922 51-9 

1925 57*8 

It is quite obvious how the average cost per child rose by 
more th an two times during this interval of seven years. 

The period from 1919 to 1925 was marked by increased 
expenditure on primary education. The whole policy was shaped 
by the expansion on volunatry basis so as to make education 
popular. The Government since the formation of the Schools 
Committee in 1909 contributed for the first time a sum of 
Rs. 1,17,411 as their half share of the extra cost incurred in the 
year 1918-19. This was the first year of the ten years’ programme 
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of voluntary expansion with, the idea of introducing compulsion 
by the end of the tenth year. The Government contribution for 
the next two years was Rs. 2,47,006 and Rs. 4,41,232, respectively. 
But when the question for contribution for 1923 arose, there were 
differences of opinion on the part of the Government with the 
result that actually a smaller amount was paid by them than was 
claimed by the Municipality. The actual amount paid by Govern- 
ment was Rs. 4,41,833. During the next two years also, in 1924 and 
1925, differences of opinion continued, and the amount, actually 
paid by the Government for these two years was respectively 
Eg. 4,41,000 and Rs. 4,45,833. These amount were far less than 
what Government had agreed to contribute willingly in 1919. 


However, the financial position was on the whole sound 
during this interval, and it was only in the last year (1924-25) 
that attention of the Schools Committee was turned to effect 
economy with the result that the total expenditure of the year 
went down by about Rs. 90,000 as compared to the preceding year. 

FINANCIAL POSITION DURING THE PERIOD 1926 TO 1935 

During this period the amount of Municipal contribution 
went on rising from year to year as is evident from the following 
table : — 

Year Amount of Municipal 

contribution 

Rs. 


1926 

1928 

1930 

1932 

1934 

1935 


26.56,500 

29,22,750 

31,12,660 

30,00,000 

31,22,976 

31,16,310 


Though there is a general rise by 1*2 times during this period 
yet the last two figures clearly show that there is a tendency to 
effect retrenchment. The Municipality wants to out the grant. 
The following figures of actual expenditure of the Schools 
Committee also tell the same story: — 


Tear 

1926 

1930 

1934 

1935 


Actual expenditure 
Rs. 

25,44,099 

29,68,294 

32,01,190 

31,40,769 
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The last two figures indicate that there is a distinct tendency 
to cut down the actual expenditure every year. 

During this period the nmnher of schools almost remained 
the same, hut the number of school-going children rose by more 
than 1*6 times (being 43,013 in 1926 and 70,184 in March 1935). 
But the expenditure rose only by 1‘2 times. This clearly 
shows that almost the same number of schools could accommodate 
1*6 times of the children, and hence a considerable economy was 
secured in expenditure. No expenditure was possible during 
this period in order to add to the efficiency of the department 
as was the case during the periods from 1890 to 1908, and 1919 
to 1925. 

The following table shovu how the average cost per child 
went down during this period : — 


Year 


Average cost ;per child 




Es. 

1927 

••• 

mum 

59-9 

1929 

••• 


56-9 

1931 

> • • • ■ • 


50-9 

1933 

* • * * * • 

«»* 

46-6 

1934 

••• 


45 1 

1935 

at* 


42*4 

Though the average cost per child 

is falling 

during the ten 


years, yet it is falling very rapidly since 1933. In other words 
there is considerable retrenchment and economy even at the cost of 
efficiency, in the administration of the department for the last 
three years. The lowering down of the cost was rendered possible 
because of the same number of schools accommodating a larger 
number of students, and an average rise of about 4 thousand 
annually in the number of school-going children. This renders 
possible maximum work at minimum cost. 

Since the introduction of compulsion, as education is made 
free, the income from fees has gone down as is obvious from the 
following table : — 


Year 



Income from fees 




Es. 

1926 

... 


49,417 

1928 

• It 


5,751 

1931 



13,570 

1933 

• •• 

... 

11,888 

1935 


• 

18,191 
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The rise in the ' income from fees : after 1931 is due to the 
amount of fee which is charged in Central schools and in Uppet 
Primary schools. 

Expenditure on rent is almost stationary during this period aS 
is obvious from the following figures ; — 


Year 



Expenditure on Rent 




Rs. 

1927 


«•* 

... 4,94,216 

1930 

• •• 

• •• 

4,54,323 

1933 

• w 


4,43.846 

1935 

• •• 


4,45,046 


The expenditure on rent has gone down by about Es. 45 
thousand since 1927, because in order to effect economy iii 
expenditure special attempts were made by the Schools Committee 
from time to time by submitting appeals to land-lords to get 
reduction of rents of school building. 

THE QUESTION OF THE GOVERNMENT GRANT 
THE SUIT AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 

We have already seen how in 1919, the Government under- 
took to share half of the additional expenditure every year over the 
budgetted expenditure for the year 1917-18 (Rs. 6,58,000). The 
GoYernment actually paid the amount for the three years 
1918-19, 1919-20 and 1920-21. But when the Corporation claimed 
the grant on the expenditure for 1921-22, the Government raised 
certain objection. The Government pointed out that under the 
scheme the yearly increase over the expenditure of 1917-18 was to 
be ouly li lakhs, and in the year of introduction of compulsion an 
addition of 5^ lakhs. Thus under the scheme the highest amount 
for which the Government were liable, if the scheme was 
completely carried ont, was only Rs. 9 lakhs. ■ Hence with regard 
to the payment of grant for the year 1922-23, it; was pointed out 
by the Government that the liability of the Government as 
originally estimated by the Corporation was only 2k lakhs. While 
the sum now demanded by the Corporation had reached a very 
bi gh figure of more than 6^ lakhs. Undonbtedly, the amount 
claimed by "the Corporation had rsdsen by 2^ times (estimated 
2h lakhs, but actually cMmed being 6i lakhs ). That there should 
be such an enormous variation between the estimate and the 
actual when the scheme was submitted only five years ago, 
was really a delicate position for either party. The reader will 
remember that during the years 1919 to 1925, a liberal policy of 
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expenditure -was followed in order to mate primary education 
useful, attractive, popular and efficient, under tlie scheme of 
voluntary expansion. To add to the increasing expenditure came 
the post-war high level of prices. Hence owing to inevitable 
circumstances there was such a wide gulf between the estimated 
and the actual expenditure. The expenditure by 1923 had 
enormously increased owing to increased number of teachers and 
the revision of their salaries with retrospective effects, increased 
rents of buildings, liberal policy of grant-in-aid to Aided Schools, 
and the rise of expenditure in other miscellaneous matters. Thus 
by 1923 a delicate situation arose over the agreement of 1919, when 
on the one hand the Government maintained that they were liable 
for the figures estimated in the ten years’ scheme and no more, 
while the Corporation maintained that under the agreement’ 
Government were bound to pay exactly half of the excess 
expenditure actually incurred over the budget estimates of 1917-18. 
Both perhaps seemed to be right in one way. The Government 
maintained that the essential basis of the agreement was the 
estimate of. the scheme submitted in 1918, They complained for 
the first time that the original estimates were largely exceeded, and 
that the total cost at the end of the ten years’ period was likely to 
rise to Rs. 55 lakhs. The Government further pointed out that 
while the expenditure had grown the promised extension was 
not realised. 

Negotiations went on between the two parties in order to arrive 
at an understanding. But no understanding was reached. The 
Government pointed out the adequacy of the Audit and other 
Accounts checks over the accounts of the Schools Committee. 
Various items were pointed out as coming under “ Inadmissible 
expenditure”. ■ The Corporation in 1924: requested the Municipal 
Commissioner to institute legal proceedings to enforce the Govern- 
ment to pay the Corporation’s claims for grant on primary 
education. The suit for claims of about Rs. 12 lakhs was filed in 
the High Court of Bombay in 1927, which caine for hearing in 
1932 when the Corporation’s claim was dismissed with costs. 
In his judgment, the Learned Judge admitted the moral justifi- 
cation of the Corporation’s claim, but decided the suit against the 
Corporation by maintaining that the agreement of 191 9 did nob 
amount to a legal contract enforceable. by law. 

A brief history of the famous suit is given as it has a great 
bearing on tho: financial position of the Schools Committee during 
this period. Had the Government shared actually half of the excess 
expenditure' over the budget estimates of 1917-18, the Schools 
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Committee would have continued with the liberal policy of expendi- 
ture as was carried on between 1919 to 1924. The departure from 
the estimates of 1918 was due to inevitable post-war circumstances. 
As' the Government have not shared half of the additional cost of 
the actual expenditure, the Schools Committee has to follow for 
the last five years a vigorous scheme of retrenchment, even at the 
sacrifice of efficiency and actual needs of the City. Not only this 
but the actual progress of compulsory education has been hindered 
owing to these unpleasant relations with the Government. As a 
consequence of these legal proceedings, the very out-look of 
Government towards the extension of primary education in this 
City is not sympathetic. This attitude of the Government has 
caused a serious effect on the Standing Committee and the Corpo- 
ration which is at times reflected in the discussions of the budget 
estimates of the Schools Committee in recent times. As far as 
finances are concerned the attitude of sympathy and co-operation, 
on the part of the Corporation and the Standing Committee, and 
the Government is no longer there. 

However, Government have remained true to the wording or 
estimates of 1918, and they have contributed their share towards 
expansion under voluntary basis and towards extension of compul- 
sion in “ F ” and “ G” Wards as is clear from the grants for various 
years given below ; — 


Year 


Amount of Government 
Contribution 

1925 

• *9 

4,45,833 

1926 


5,86,088 

1927 

• • • 

... 8,84,731 

1930 


8,10,418 

1932 

• » • 

7,94184 

1933 


... 6,18^501 

1934 

• •• 

6,94,732 

1935 

• « • 

7.3&i0Q0 

Thus the, , Gav^rnmmt present gi-vps- a gr-ant-of ' about 

7 lE^hs towardS:tKe ^peijSBS . of primary ceducatiofi- 


SOURCES OP EXPBNDEEURE ON; ,PEIMlBY--BDUOATrQ]!f 

As the Government gives the grant of ESi 7 lakhs, the 
Corporation has to spend about Es. 34 lakhs every : y ear on 
education. It is- very impofftantito note > this fact,. hecause .wdulO 
criticising the budget estinaates of the-, Schools GQm3nittee> the 
Members of the Standing Go, mmittee.-and of the Corporationi:make 
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mucli of the huge expenditure on primary education being like 
Eupees 31 lakhs or thereabout every year. This criticism is 
somewhat misleading, as about 7 lakhs are contributed by the 
Government. A layman or an ordinary reader of news-papers is 
misled by criticism which takes place in the Corporation over the 
expenditure on primary education. He is scarcely aware of the 
fact that actually the Corporation has to bear a burden of about 
Eupees 24 laks only. This funny position occurs because of the 
technical nature of the question. Since the inception of the 
Schools Committee in 1909, the Schools Committee alone is respon- 
sible for primary education. Nothing was contributed by Govern- 
ment froin 1909 to 1919. It was from 1920 onwards, under the 
circumstances already noted, that the Government began to contri- 
bute their share to the cost of prinmry education in this city. As 
the Schools Committee is technically responsible for primary 
education a yearly grant is made by the Corporation alone to meet 
the necessary expenditure, The Government contribution to 
primary education is considered as a source of revenue or 
income to the Corporation. In the Official Annual Reports of the 
Schools Committee in appendix “A” showing the statement of 
income and expenditure of the Schools Fund, no mention is made 
of the Government contribution. Therefore in understanding the 
figures of the annual grant to primary education by the Corporation 
since 1920 onwards, it should be borne in mind that the figures for 
successive years as a matter of fact include the respective Govern- 
ment grants for those years. In the days of the Joint Schools 
Committee (1899 to 1908), as the Municipality and the Gove^-nment 
were jointly responsible for the cost of primary education, in the 
accounts and reports, grants were shown to be met by the Munici- 
pality as well as by the Government. 

OEITIOISM OF THE PEBSENT POLICY —FINANCIAL STEIHGENCY 
AND EETEENCHMENT 

The foregoing discussion has shown how retrenchment and 
economy 'in expenditure were rendered necessary since the year 
i924-25'. 'The- financial difficulMes of' the Schools Committee in- 
f^Sified in course- of time due- in the failure of the suit against 
the Government. During the retrenchment enquiry under 
Sir Yisvesvaraya in 1925, a preliminary examination of the finances 
of the Schools Committee was undertaken, when the high average 
cost irer child under instruction in Municipal Schools was criticised 
and suggestions were made as to how the retrenchment axe could 
he applied. As a result, by May 1926, 30 schools were amalgamated 
or closed and 56 teachers vvere discharged. It was reported by the 
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Schools Committee that the recommendation of the introduction of 
the Shift System was unworkable in Bombay. A Eetrenchment 
Officer was again appointed in 1928, who from different tests pointed 
out that there was an excess of expenditure from about lakhs 
to 2| lakhs of Eupees every year in the annual expenditure on 
primary education. He made some recommendations for reducing 
expenditure which were considered by the Schools Committee. 
The obvious outcome of these recommendations wus the reduction 
of teachers’ salaries in the year 19.80 for new recruits only, the 
adoption of the standard of 30 pupils per teacher, the introduction 
of the Shift System as an experimental measure since 1931, and 
dividing the school year into two terms and restricting the new 
admissions to the first month of each year. By carrying out into 
practice these recommendations gradually after 1931, a considerable 
economy was secured in the average annual expenditure per child 
and the total comparative cost of primary' education. That is why 
the average cost per child came down from Es. 50 ’9 in 1931 to 
Bs. 4:5 • 1 in 1934, and to Es. 42 • 4 in 1935. It is very instructive for 
us to note how the average cost per child was reduced by Es. 2*7 
during the year 1934-35, in spite of an increase of 3,280 in the 
number of school-going children. The measures adopted for 
economy were— (1) Continuation of the Shift System without 
payment of allowances to teachers or peons, (2) Dispensing with 
the services of about 185 non-permanent teachers from August 1934, 
(3) Stopping supply of furniture and necessary equipment to 
schools, (4) Cutting down expenditxme on grants-in-aid to Aided 
Schools, (5) Preventing further increase in the expenditure on rent 
by deciding not to engage any new premises. 

These ways of securing economy indicate how in all 
respects economy was secured at the cost of efficiency. The 
story is still worse when we come to the actual expenditure of 
the year 1935-36. The estimated average cost per child is likely to 
be Es. 41, that is a reduction of Rupee 1*4 over the year 1934-35. 
The lowering down of the expenditure in the current year is due to 
the unfortunate position . that whereas the Schools Cominittee 
demanded a grant of Es. 33 lakhs for the'year 1935-36, the Corpora? 
tion sanctioned a grant of Es. 30,69,520 only. This meant that the 
.Committee had to meet a large deficit of Es. 1,83,000 by adjusting 
the expenditure in any way they deemed fit. Hence since April 
1935 the Schools Committee had to take drastic steps like the follow?, 
ing to adjust the actual expenditure during the year :-(l) Services 
of about 150 teachers were dispensed with during the year. Ko- 
substitutes were employed to fill up leave vacancies or other 
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vacancies caused by retirements or deaths of teachers. (2) All 
provisions for abont 4,000 children -who v?-ere expected to join 
during the latter part of the year was not to be taken into account. 
(3) Schools were strictly informed that new admissions should be 
made only if the students could be admitted without incurring any 
additional expenditure on teachers, rent and furniture etc. 

In spite of economy in these ways the Schools Committee were 
not in a position to adjust their actuals for the last 3 ^ear, and when 
in October 1935 a grant of Es. 35,000 was requested to be sanctioned, 
the Corporation instead of sanctioning it referred the matter to 
the Standing Committee. No comment is necessary on this 
attitude of the Corporation towards the expenditure on primary 
education or on the subservient position of the Schools Committe 
in financial matters. 


CONCLUSION 

This brief history of the financing of Primary Education since 
1889, shows that the matters were quite simple upto the year 1918 
or 1919. The Joint Schools Committee npto 1908 or the Schools 
Committee after that date were never faced with any monetary 
troubles. There was a rapid progress since 1919 to 1925, as a policy 
of exiaansion of primary education on voluntary basis was followed. 
The Government promised to offer liberal help. But by 1924 
owing to inevitable departures from the estimates in the Schools 
Committee’s expenditure, the Government began to change their 
policy. The Corporation took a legal step against the Government, 
to enforce arrears of claims of grant due from Government, but with 
no success. The difficulties of the Corporation and of the Schools 
Committee were indirectly intensified due to this. Since 1925, the 
administration of the Schools Committee is marked by planned-ont 
schemes to secure economy of expenditure. But the position has 
become very serious since 1934 as drastic steps are being taken to 
economise at the cost of efficiency, even when the average annual 
expenditure per child under instruction in Municipal Schools is 
lowered down by Es. 15/- during the last ten years. 


B. H. Kalb. 



A NOTE ON OROSS-COUSIN MARRIAGE AND 
DUAL ORGANIZATION IN KATHIAWAR. 

Prevalence of the interesting cnstom of cross-consin naarriage 
has been fully reported from South India obtaining among most 
of the peoples as well as from North-east India and is known to be 
sporadic among the lower castes of the United Provinces^. Sir 
James Erazer conelndes his survey of this custom in India with 
the remark that it is favoured among “ all races except the 
Aryan Dr. J. H. Hutton goes further and opines that not only 
is it found amoog non-Indo-Aryan peoples of India but “ is clearly 
a survival of a matrilineal system”®. Mr. S. V. Karandikar* 
basing his argument on a passage in the Rigveda which refers to 
the paternal aunt’s or maternal uncle’s daughter being one’s share 
and also on a statement in the Satapatha Brahmana comes to the 
conclusion that the Indo- Aryans allowed and practised marriage 
with their cognates in the third or the fourth generation. Simi- 
larly Dr. S. C. Sarkar holds that in pre-Buddhistic India Indians 
could marry their first cousins through mother’s brother or father’s 
sister®. Evidence of the existence of this custom amongst peoples, 
who are supposedly of Indo- Aryan stocks and who during historic 
period are not known to have been living in close proximity to or 
to have been culturally influenced by the Dravidian-speaking 
peoples of the South is important to a student of Indian cultural 
history. During my tour in Kathiawar last November, I dis- 
covered in my conversation with the people that the Grasia Rajputs 
married their maternal uncle’s daughter. On further inquiry I 
was told by a Rajput officer of high education and official position 
that the Rajputs of Rajputana also have the custom. I have failed 
to trace any documentary authority for his statement about the 
Rajputs of Rajputana. As a matter of fact in one of the census 
reports on Rajputana and Ajmer-Merwara it is categorically stated 
that " no trace of cousin marriage ” is found among the castes 
inhabiting these areas.® 

1. W. H. R. Rivera : J. R, A. S. igO'? ; G. S. Glnirye : J. E. A. I. 

1923; T. C. Hodson : “Man in India”, 1925 ; J. K. Bose: 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, VoLXXV. 

2. Folklore in the old Testament, Yol. II, p. 134. 

3. Census of India, 1931, Report Yol. I, p. 458. 

4. Hindu Exogamy, pp. 14-19. 

5. Some Aspects of the Earliest Social History of India, p. 10] . 

6. Census of India, 1911, Report, p. 164. 
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Discovery of . the occurrence of marriage witli maternal uncle’s 
daughter — marriage with, father’s sister’s daughter is not counten-: 
anced— aroused my curiosity which was duly rewarded. The 
Kathis, whose inroad into and rule over this part of the country 
gave it its name in place of its Sanskriticname Saurashtra, prefer to 
marry their maternal uncle’s daughters. No other caste in Kathiawar 
is known to allow this kind of marriage, excepting those sections 
of some castes, like Soni ( goldsmith ) and Hajam ( barber ) who 
habitually render their services to the Kathis. One Baroat ( bard ) 
at Kundla in Bhavnagar State further informed me in the presence 
of a number of influential members of the caste that there are two 
divisions among the Kathis. There are 132 surnames among the 
Kathis which are arranged in two divisions, one division being 
called Sakbayat and the other Auratiya. Families belonging to the 
Sakhayat division must not marry among themselves but must 
seek a bride fcom or give a daughter to the members of the 
other division. 

The bard who was my informant could furnish me with the 
following 30 surnames though he mentioned that there are 132 in 
use among the Kathis. None of the caste-people who had gathered 
could add to them. They are : Basia, Bhnwa, Bisriya, Boghra, 
Boricha, Ohabhada, Cbandu, Chandsur, Chavda, Dhadhal, Hudal, 
Jabalia, Khachar, Khadak, Kbuman, Lalu, Lunasar, Mala, Maitra, 
Makwana, Motiyar, Patgir, Sangad, Sodhia, Totala, Tramgadia, 
Vala, Vankba, Vikma and Yinchia. Of these the families bearing 
the names of Kbuman, Khachar, Yala, Lunsar, Chaudu, Chandsur, 
Motiyar, Hudal and Vikma form one division and marry and give 
in marriage to persons from the families bearing any of the 
remaining names. Thus it is clearly a case of dual organization. 

Eepeated inquiries to elicit information about a similar 
organization among theGrasia Rajputs convinced me of its absence 
among them. 

Well-informed persons of both the castes are aware of the 
uniqueness of their custom of marrying one’s maternal uncle’s 
daughter among the peoples of Kathiawar. They point to the 
prevalence of similar practice among the Yadavas and the 
Pandavas, so famed in Hindu mythology and represented there as 
having had intimate relations with ancient Saurashtra. 

Of all the famous families in ancient Hindu history that of the 
Pandavas and to some extent that of Krishiia, the famous preacher, 
diplomat and friend of the Pandavas, on the one hand and that 
of the Sakyas^, Buddha’s family, from Magadha on the other are 


1. Karandik^r, p, ?1 
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tke stocks represented in traditional history as having habitually 
married their maternal uncle’s daughters. 

SubhadrS, the sister of Krishna and the wife of the Pandava 
hero, Arjuna, is known to have been the daughter of Arjuna’s 
maternal uncle. Later Brahmanic writers, like KumSrila, are at 
great pains, to explain away this marriage as not being between 
cross-cousins, such marriages having been by that time repugnant 
to the Brahmanic tradition^. One of Krishna’s sons, Pradyumna, 
married his maternal uncle’s daughter by name Rukmavati and 
Pradyumna’s son Aniruddha, married his maternal uncle’s daughter, 
daughter of Eukmavatl’s brother, by name Eochana. Parikshit, 
the son of Abhimanyn, who was the son of Arjuna and Subhadra, 
married the daughter of his mother’s brother Uttara, the son of 
Virata^. Abhimanyn himself is represented as having secured 
Vatsala, the daughter of his maternal uncle Balarama, the brother 
of E^’ishna, as one of his two wives®. 

Among the older writers Baudhayana mentioned the custom 
of cross-cousin marriage as one of the peculiarities of the people 
of the South; but neither he nor any other law-giver refers to 
Saurashtra in this connection. Only a late commentator, Hari- 
Swamin, while commenting on the passage from the Satapatha 
Brahmana, referred to above, mentions the people of Saurashtra. 
But according to him the Kapvas (followers of a particular Vedic 
school) allow marriage in the third generation and the Saurashtras 
intermarry in the fourth, and thus, do not marry their 
cross-cousins^. 

N. B , — The following account appears in the Bombay 
Gazetteer, VIII, p. 130 ; “Each tribe of Kathis consists mainly of 
two separate classes, Shakhayats who do not intermarry either 
with classmen of their own tribe or with Shakhayats of other 
tribes ; and Avartia’s who intermarry with Shakhayats and with 
whom Shakhayats intermarry, but who do not intermarry amongst 

themselves. The Shakhayats include five tribes the 

Avartias include over 100 tribes. There is also a connecting bulr 
between Kathis and Ahirs, namely the Babrias or Barbars who 
marry with Shakhayts Kathis and also with Ahirs.” 

Received; Both March, 1936. G. S. Ghubye. 
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RACIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL CHANGE" 

INTRODUCTORY 

An exhaustive discussion of the present problem will have to 
take into account factors of varying magnitude and importance — 
ranging from the purely biological to the more or less mythical 
aspects of the issues involved. We shall then find that its scientific 
biological treatment will be unable to enunciate clear-cut principles 
for practical guidance, as the factors involved in human and social 
evolution cannot be reduced — at least in the present state of 
Genetics— to the bare constitution of the genetic structure. At the 
most it will help us to take a sceptical attitude towards the extrava- 
gant theories of race and heredity. The mischief wh-ich such 
theories are able to create by their appeal to innate pugnacity 
and crude self- preserving instincts has been demonstrated again and 
again by history. The real irony of the situation, however, lies in 
the fact that Biology is illegitimately adduced to support the 
contentions of these attempts. Such illegitimate use is again not 
only confined to crude beliefs in racial superiority ( often based on 
mythical notions of blood purity and cohesion ) but is also seen in 
tendentious inquiries into racial differences. 

A full consideration of these important aspects of the problem 
is further complicated by difficultly due to the absence of a proper 
terminology. Race, for example, is so elusive a word as to be 
practically useless for scientific purposes. Its use to signify external 
characteristics (and in a few cases internal characteristics where the 
unit factoi’S can be abstracted) may be legitimate. But such a 
restriction of the term will lead us nowhere, as it ignores the 
influence of geographical and cultural settings. Then, again, there 
are other difficulties which by their nature must remain insoluble. 
Does, for example, the germinal constitution change in the course 
of time ? The fact that the theory of inheritance of acquired 
characters is not now countenanced by Biology would lend support 
to the contrary view. But we cannot say anything definite on this 
point as we know nothing about the germinal constitution of our 
ancestors. We are again unable to determine the respective roles 
in social evolution played by the individual in society and the 

1. In writing this paper my thanks are due to Professor Morris Gins- 
berg for suggesting the subject and to Professor Lancelot Hogben from 
whose researches I have derived my main inspiration. 
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aggregate of individuals who constitute society. Lastly, there is 
the persistent difficulty of experimentation in this field. Our 
conclusions, therefore, will have to be constantly modified by 
these considerations. 


I 

The concept of race in a genetical sense involves two sets of 
variables. One consists of physical differences (such as texture of 
the hair, and shape of the nose), which depend upon hereditary 
transmission. The other is composed of factors like geographical 
propinquity “tending to stabilise the purity of combinations of 
particular characteristics As regards the first, it has been 
ascertained that the colour of skin and shape of skull are not 
important as racial determinants. Generally, therefore, on these 
considerations, we can determine three broad types of human 
groupings — ^the Negroids, the Mongoloids, and the Caucasians. A 
complete investigation of their r^pective peculiarities will have to 
take a larger number of factors into consideration, especially when 
attempts are made to correlate physical differences and intellectual 
ability. At present, however, investigation of geographically 
localised differences has been restricted to the blood groups. But a 
classification based solely on a characteristic such as this cannot be 
of any great practical help. A satisfactory explanation can only 
come when we are able to show how particular characters have 
arisen in widely separated groups, whether this can be attributed to 
inter-crossing in pre-historic times between the most widely 
separated groups, or whether the same characters have apioeared 
again and again as sports in different parts of the world, establishing 
themselves independently in different stocks. It seems that the 
most we can do at present is to distinguish groups by some single 
ascertained character or by a small group of such characters. 
Beyond this we cannot go and assume a close approximation to 
genetic purity when we define a group of human beings by a large 
and heterogeneous assemblage of physical traits. 

The concept of race becomes more nebulous still when we pass 
the narrower and more obvious distinctions based on physical 
characters. It is here that the real battle is waged in a hopeless 
confusion of attacks and counter-attacks. Without the least 
experimental foundation races are classified as “primitive’’ 
or advanced ” by reference to quite arbitrary criteria, sub- 
stantiated by the cultural history of a few hundred years of 

1. Hogben, L. ; Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science, London 

1931, p. 123. 
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the “ad-ranced” races. For scientific purposes we hare to admit 
the difficulty of determining which of the living races of the 
ethnologist is more “ primitive Moreover, there is nothing either 
in genetic principle or ethnological data which can give credence to 
the view that culturally primitive races are backward because of 
their inborn limitations. As Professor Hogben admirably develops 
this argument : “The development of early civilizations by the 
coloured races, when the Nordic peoples were still barbarians, does 
not compel us to believe in the inferiority of the Nordic people. 
Conversely, the achievements of more backward peoples in the 
present era do not compel us to assume that they are incapable of 
our own type of social organisation. The dissemination of culture 
is a slow process. The significant factors in cultural evolution are 
still obscure. If we adopt the view that important contributions 
are made by comparatively few members of any race, averages have 
less significance than is somtimes assumed, and the only means of 
determining the inherent backwardness of the less favom’ed races is 
to extend to them the opportunities which we have enjoyed dining 
a comparatively short period in the history of the human race. The 
demand for equality of racial opportunity for further social develop- 
ment has largely been justified in the past by mystical beliefs 
concerning the brotherhood of man. In contradistinction to mystic- 
al egalitarianism the exponents of racial supremacy and racial 
exploitation have affected the sanction of biological realism. A 
more reasonable position for the biologist to adopt would be an 
attitude of experimental scepticism. Experiment, and experiment 
alone can decide the limits of development imposed by what- 
ever genetic differences distinguish one racial group considered 
as a fictitious whole from another racial group considered as a 
fictitious whole.”*- 


II 

The evidence for racial differences has not been confined to the 
observation of physical differences. Attempts have also been made 
to investigate the mental equipment of various races primarily by 
means of intelligence tests. The procedure has its merits, and if 
the tests and material is carefully chosen may yield definite results. 
Thus it has been found that intelligence tests “yield very constant 
results for the same individual examined on successive occasions 
with a short intervening period, and very constant results for the 
order within a group tested successively over a period of yearB.”^ 


1. ISicZ, pp. 132-33. 

2. Hogben, L. : Nature and Nurture, London 1933, pp. 27-28. 
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It is possible that what are regarded as inborn differences and inborn 
similarities (as in the case of twins) naay have much to do with 
environmental factors. The Freudian school has already familiarised 
us with the importance of social environment when the basic patterns 
of conditioned behaviour are being established. Professor Hogben 
observes, “In the light of the new evidence derived from the study 
of twins, no conclusions about inborn differences based on compari- 
sons of occupational and racial groups have any scientific validity.”^ 
Reviewing some of such test-findings in 1930, Brigham observes that 
“comparative studies of the various national and racial groups may 
not be made with existing tests”, and that in particular “one of the 
most pretentious of these comparative racial studies” — Brigham’s 
own, in connection with the American Army Tests — was without 
foundation,^ 

The value of such inquiries, again, often becomes doubtful 
owing to the tendentious approach of the investigators. Apart from 
the primary difficulty of conducting them in an atmostphere of 
absolute confidence, they are often vitiated by an improper selection 
of the material. The investigations carried on by Davenport and 
Steggerda in Jamaica, where the social environment of the in- 
habiting races is more uniform than in the U. S. A., promised 
fruitful results. The authors, after examining 105 Blacks, 100 
Whites, and 165 Browns, came to the conclusion that with the Blacks 
and the Browns generally “excellence in early life was found to be 
correlated negatively with excellence in adult life”.® This con- 
clusion was no doubt gratifying, especially as the research was 
advertised to have been carried out with up-to-date scientific methods. 
If we examine the material, however, we find — to take a glaring 
instance of abuse that 17 of the Blacks and 14 of the Browns were 
prison-inmates. No prisoners were included in the White group. 
Again, when it was found that the Browns and the Blacks scored 
highly in mental arithmetic, the abihty to manipulate figures was 
certified as characteristic of lower mental growth. The claims of a 
test based on criteria so arbitrarily phable may well be questioned. 
All this does not exclude, however’, the possibility of further 
research detecting and measuring racial differences due to differences 
of genetic constitution. “The difficulty of treating group differences 
of this kind in a genuinely scientific temper will be less when 
Psychology can equip biological research with sufficient variety of 

1. Ibii^ p, 29. 

2. Hogben, L. : Genetic Principles in Medicine and Social Science, Loudon, 

1931, p. 136. 

3. im., p. 137. 
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similar methods for the precise description of other aspects of 
social behavionr.”^ 


Ill 

Where we have to deal only with social groups, the technique 
of correlation can be used to draw attention to the existence of 
genetic differences, or differences due to environment, provided 
the selection of data is appropriate to the differences we wish to 
detect. Experiments, such as those on monozygotic and dizygotic 
twins, show that the intellectual resemblance between individuals 
who are known to be genetically alike is greater than that 
between individuals who may be presumed to be genetically 
different. This observed correlation, however, does not furnish 
us with a measure of the influence of nurture. We cannot 
abstract gene chairacters from characters due to environment, 
owing to their close relationship on account of familial influence 
among viviparous animals — influence which is stronger in human 
societies where the environment of different families differs. 
Consequently, in so far as we recognise this interdependence 
between nature and nurtnre we are not entitled to set limits to 
social changes which might be introduced by regulating the 
environment. 

Environment, therefore, plays an important rdle in develop- 
ment. In “ lower ” organisms (i.e. those which are cold-blooded), 
it has been proved that striking modifications can be effected by 
purely environmental influences. Some flowering plants ai’e also 
peciiliarly susceptible to these influences. This high susceptibility, 
however, is not found in warm-blooded “ higher ” organisms which 
differ from the lower organisms in “ the perfection of a self- 
regulating arrangement which tends to protect the tissues from 
variations in the external environment”.® Thus while violent 
environmental variations are counteracted, the organism is at the 
same time endowed with greater adaptability to surroundings. 

This is especially true in human societies. Here the conditions 
and consequences of group life create for man a type of environ- 
ment from which he finds it difficult completely to disengage 
himself. Indeed, such independence of development is not 
possible for him without renouncing his claims to the benefits of 
social life. This much for social life we have to concede, though 
we may not subscribe to all the tenets of the Sociologistic school of 
Durkheim and his followers who regard all social patterns and 

1. Hogben, L. : Nature and Nurture, London 1933, p, 29. 

2. Hogben, L, : Gen^e Principles, p. 92. 
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social evolution as the direct result of a group consciousness in 
which the individual occupies quite a minor place. Man is a 
social being in the sense that a proper development of his faculties 
depends on social intercourse. Or, as Fichte puts it, “ It is only 
among men . that man becomes man On the other hand, the 
individual in society, while being influenced by the social frame- 
work of institutions, technique, ideas, all along exerts an influence 
on society which, when the sum total of all these interactions is 
considered, tends to give its peculiar stamp to both the individual 
q,ud individual and the collective entity which we call society. 
Thus regarded social change is a dynamic process. Essentially 
it is cumulative over long leriods, though particular points in this 
trend may exhibit a variety of elements. Here there .may be 
stagnant pools of useless and overburdened tradition, there an urge 
for reform. Often it seems that in the interplay of these forces 
social change proceeds inevitably. But the extreme complexity of 
the fectors involved makes any such clear-cut explanation by its 
nature incomplete. The problem becomes more intricate still when 
we consider two or more different societies or races, and the causes 
of variability which make them what they are. Eor, biologically, 
unit characters as such cannot he classified as wholly hereditary or 
wholly environmental. We can classify them as determined 
predominantly by the one or the other agency if, and only if, 
the conditions of development are specified. 

IV 

If we follow this rigorous attitude in the domain of Eugenics, 
the necessity here too of a cautious approach to the problem becomes 
increasingly evident. The claims of Eugenics have often been 
vaunted with the enthusiasm, of a new revelation. On the other 
hand, they have been ridiculed by others with equal vehemence. 
It is yet, however, , an open question how far- selective agencies 
influence factors operating over comparatively short periods of 
human history, and how far they can be used for moulding the 
future of the humau race, A satisfactory answer to these questions 
can only be given when we are able to define the mode of trans- 
mission of the genetic differences with which we are concerned. 
At present we know very little about the nature and frequency 
of mutations as they occur in nature. And without an exact 
knowledge of these we cannot determine the direction in which 
selection operates. Moreover, an inordinate stress on the purely 
genetic aspect of the problem is likely to blind us to the environ- 
mental and cultural agencies, the direction of which can be 
controlled with greater certainty. It is possible that “ increasing 
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complexity of cultural acMevement may proceed in human societies 
independently of any change in man’s inborn equipment”.^ 

The problem, it will be observed, is not one of Genetics 
only but of Sociology and Social Philosophy as well. In the 
absence of sufficient historical and sociological data, it is 
therefore futile to maintain that “ selection is the sole effective 
process known to science by which a race can continuously 
progress”.^ This attitude of the orthodox eugenists, based as 
it is on the Darwinian theory of natural selection, does not 
get much support from contemporary biologists like J. B. S. 
Haldane, Sewall Wright, E. A. Fisher, and Lancelot Hogben. 
According to the Darwinian theory of natural selection evolution 
is considered as a continuous process, thus making selection a 
creative agency and inseparably linking the two. On the other 
hand, present-day Biology views selection as a discontinuous 
process and thus a destructive agency in social evolution. We 
shall be able to appreciate this fundamental difference between 
these two points of view if we consider their attitud e towards the 
process of artificial selection. Darwin and his followers considered 
artificial selection in terms of a “blending” inheritance. It was 
supposed that the male and the female of the species contributed 
to their offspring a sort of an “average” of the qualities possessed 
by them. It has been, however, experimentally proved that there 
is no such mode of transmission in life. What we get is “Parti- 
culate” inheritance, for genetic inheritance is primarily deter- 
mined by the Mendelian doctrine of dominance and recessivity,® 

Nor is the value of war and conquest as selective agencies 
proved by the researches of economic and social historians. For 
a conclusive proof we need to know, firstly, whether the “superior” 
stock in course of time leads to the extermination of the conquered 
people, and, secondly, whether inborn gifts are definitely 
correlated with acquired technique and training. The evidence 
for the first is scanty, and from what we know of recent 
history is preponderently in the reverse direction. As for the 
second point, no comprehensive research has yet been made in 
this direction. Moreover, war affects indiscriminately both the 
fit and the unfit and is thus predominantly a dysgenic agency. 


1. Ibid, p. 169. 

2. Pearson, K : Groundwork of Eugenics, p. 20. 

3. It is not necessary here to go into the practical aspects of the claims of 
Eugenics, as their main concern today is with the indiistrialized 
countries of the West. 
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In any casfe, Ibiblogical argninents ought Uot to be adduced to 
explain social changes, without exhausting historical and socio- 
logical material. As Professor Ginsberg observes, “When the 
facts of social life are studied directly it becomes ‘ clear that the 
factors bringing about change differ toto coelo from those which 
are supposed to operate in the field of biological evolution, that 
human quality does not differ profoundly from period to period, 
and that progress is in the main independent of changes in genetic 
structure, but depends upon changes in tradition and on methods 
of adaptation and organization increasingly independent of specific 
race qualities”. ^ 


V 

Before concluding this paper I intend to examine briefly some 
of the important contributions made to the problem by the present 
German Ohancellor. In his book Mein Kampf Hitler is through- 
out inspired by the role of the so-called Aryans as the “ culture- 
sustaining” race. Por this he finds illustrations throughout 
history — ^if by history we understand the comparatively short span 
of the last few centuries. Thus in North America the Germanic 
element, as he calls it, because it kept its racial purity intact, has 
been able to develop a progressive civilization. What a contrast 
we find in South America where the races have freely mixed ! 
“ The loss of racial purity ruins the fortrees of a race for 
ever, it continues to sink lower and lower in mankind, and its 
consequences can never be expelled again from body and mind.” 
It is difficult, indeed, to do full justice to such an impassioned 
faith. But anyone who knows anything about history will have 
to admit the utter hollowness of its claims to veracity. It is not 
race- mixture as such that has been responsible for the fall of 
ancient civilizations like those of Egypt, Greece, and Borne, but 
the decay of a cultural tradition due to adverse circumstances such 
as wars and epidemics and desicmtion. The violence that these 
can do to the cultural life of a people can hardly be exaggerated. 
It has been feaid, for example, that a new world war will wipe out 
modern civilization in a few months. If and when that happens 
the calamity can hardly be ascribed to race-mixture or to the 
faulty genetic constitution of the participants. Apart from all 
this, if Hitler’s explanation of race-mixture is taken at its face 
value, his thesis of a pure race falls to the ground. Even if we 
confine ourselves to the existing territories of the Third Reich it 
cannot be, proved that the Aryans, if ever they came, do settle in 

I. Ginsberg, M. ; Studios in Sociology, London 1932. p. ,182. 
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this region, found it an empty pai’adise wherein no man had set 
his foot before them. Whatever superiority we may attach to the 
blood of this particular species of the Aryans there is nothing in 
genetic principles to sustain the view that it was immune from the 
tarnishing effects of such a race-mixture. Further on we are told 
that “ Every crossing of races leads sooner or later to the decay of 
the hybrid product, so long as the higher portion of the cross 
survives united in racial purity. It is only when the last vestige 
of the higher racial unit become bastardized that the hybrid 
product ceases to be in danger of extinction. But a foundation 
must be laid of a natural, if slow, process of regeneration, which 
Shall gradually wipe out the racial poison, that is, given that a 
foundation stock still exists, and the process of bastardization is 
arrested ”, All this assumes that there is a definite inheritance of 
characters, that we have unmistakable criteria of determining 
racial purity, and that by artificial selection — necessarily difficult 
in human societies, even under Nazi auspices — we can control and 
arrest “ bastardization How far we can accede to these assump- 
tions must be left to individual consciences, for in matters of this 
kind we have to trust more in a chance revelation than in an 
objective scientific proof ! But the theory of race which Hitler 
propounds does not stop at this. He is equally at pains to establish 
the supremacy of the German Aryans in all ages. The people 
whom Tacitus met and observed were not “ barbarians ” but 
heroes fighting with their innate superior equipment against 
adverse physical conditions. If they had been a little south of 
their habitat they would have vied with the Hellenes in develop- 
ing a civilization of equal grandeur. This does not explain, how- 
ever, why they did not move to the south where conditions were 
more propitious. Apparently even in those hard times the spirit 
of this man chose to fight and make a fatherland rather than 
retreat before the forces of nature. Thus in the end the argument 
betrays itself, and Hitler is constrained to admit that the latent 
qualities of even the superior races can flower only under favour- 
able conditions. 


SUMMART 

1. Bace is an elusive concept, and unless we know more 
about unit characters and their mode of inheritance it is extremely 
hazardous to dogmatize on the innate superiority or inferiority of 
a group of people who are regarded as composing a race. 

2. The main factors of social change are social and not racial, 
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3. A consideration of genetic differences involved in 
different groups of people cannot be abstracted from environmental 
and cultural influences. 

4. These latter influences in so far as they can be controlled 
by human agency have the first claim on social reform. 

5. Without sound experimental evidence as to the influence 
of genetic constitution on social behaviour we are not justified in 
drawing conclusions which relate these two as cause and effect. 

P. 8. Regb. 



Reviews 


The Life of Sir (Jharlee Napier, by Colonel Sir William F. Bnller 

(Macmillan & Co. Ltd., London). 

This is a ■welcome addition to tbe literature on the conqueror 
of Sind, especially, at a time -when Sind has been reconstituted 
into a separate province. The book has been "written specially for 
Indian Students and its simple style should be of special appeal 
to them. The first seven chapters deal with the early life of the 
conqueror, and bring into prominence the salient factors that went 
to the making of the hero — especially his training during the 
Napoleanic Wars in the Spanish Peninsula. It is of special signifi- 
cance in this connection to note that throughout stress is laid on 
those qualities of broad and humanistic outlooks on life that must 
invariably distinguish the mere conqueror from the administrator. 
Sir Charles Napier possessed human sjTcnpathies in more than the 
average measure — and that fact no doubt is the cause of his success 
as an administrator in Sind. One quotation of Napier’s on what con- 
stitutes the true prosperity of a nation will be enough to show 
that Napier possessed that insight into things which is an essential 
characteristic of a great man. “ Men are restless and discontented 
■with poverty in manufact'oring places. They have all its sufferings 
and have not those pleasures which make people content under it, 
that is health, enjoyment of country life, fresh air and interest in 
the seasons and in the various products of Nature. The exhausted, 
unhealthy manufacturer has no such enjoyment : he has no re- 
sources but gin, gambling and all kinds of debauchery. The 
countryman worships God, the manufacturer worships gold, and 
thus the practice of sin united to mammon worship makes the 
ruffian, Yet such is the system which your political, economists 
call the prosperity of the nation. Hell may be paved with good- 
intentions, but it is assuredly hung with Manchester Cotton.” 

It is not surprising that in that age of Materialism and Eco- 
nomic Liberalism, Napier was throughout his period of service in 
England out of his elements, and received scant recognition. 
But we never know our own destiny till the hour of death ; and 
Napier’s chance came with the appointment in India in 1841. 
Chapters 8, 9, 10 and 11 are concerned -with Napier’s life and work 
in India, and are therefore of chief interest to the Indian stndent. 
And it cannot be denied that the author has dealt with the 
subject in a spirit of impartiality rare to find in such works. In 
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Oliapter 8 “'Tlie-War m.Sind” — it is made absoltitely clear, tliat 
the ■war was forced upon the Mirs on account of the necessities of 
British Imperialism — in much the. same way as Italy has recently 
carried out her schemes against Abyssinia. In the author’s words 
“ pressed by an army on the middle Indus by the Sikhs from the 
Punjab and by a flotilla on the Coast, they were to be squeezed 
into, compliance with our demands, which included cession of 
territory, foretrsses and sea-ports, payments of treasures to Shah 
Shuja, annual subsidies to ourselves and rights of passage for 
troops and supplies That Imperialism must ever find fresh 
victims is not surprising ; what is surprising is that Napier, with 
his humanistic sympathies, should have willingly and deliberately 
allowed himself to become the instrument of an unjust and un- 
provoked aggression. The justification given by the author “ Napier 
knew all this nefarious history when he went to Sind, but he 
knew too the utter impossibility of getting again into deep water 
by a recurrence to an absolutely just policy with the Eulers of 
Sind. In India to go forward has often been to go wrong, but to 
go back in that country has always been to admit the truth of an 
argument which if prolonged to its fullest consequences must lead 
us to the sea coast” may have been indeed, sufficient in case of 
ordinary politicians— but Napier was always more than that. 
The fact, of course, is that Napier’s morality then — as of Europe 
even to-day — ^had tribal limits, and did not extend beyond the Suez 
Canal on the Eastern side. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
having -decided that the destruction of the Mirs was a necessity, 
Napier should have adopted every possible tactic to force the Mirs 
to declare hostility to British. “ I almost wish ’ he writes, on 
December 5th, “ that they (Mirs) proudly defied us and fought, for 
they are so weak, so humble, that punishing them goes against 
the grain.” Like Mussolini to-day, Napier salves his conscience 
with thoughts of civilising the Heathen. “ Peace and civilization 
will then ( after Biutish conquest ) replace war and barbarism. My 
conscience will be light, for I see no wrong in so regulating a set of 
tyrants who are themselves invaders, and have in 60 years nearly 
destroyed the country. The people hate them. I may be wrong, 
but I can not see it and my conscience will , not be troubled.” It is 
true the removal of injustice is a ‘ knightly duty but only if self 
interest is entirely absent. The Englishman’s good fortune is that 
self interest and altruism have been so often combined. 

Napier forced war upon the Mirs — and the battle of Meanee 
was the scene of action. The details of the battle have been given 
so often that the author can throw no new light on it. The 
yictorypf the English was a. foregone -conclusion, and, Napier’s 
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military genius can hardly he placed on more slender foundations 
if it is to rest on this victory. 

This victory is no greater proof of his military genius than the 
conquest of Abyssinia by Italian might. The real greatness of 
Napier’s "work in Sind lies in his administration of Sind, of which 
he was the first Governor from 1843 to 1847. Essentially, a man 
of peace — even he forced war upon the Mirs — Napier now found 
an opportunity for his humanism in converting the Unhappy Valley 
into a Happy Valley. “ Working at his plans for justice, repression 
of outrage, irrigation, roads, bridges, moles, harbours and em- 
bankments.” One single sentence of his gives an insight into his 
greatness, and the contrast with modern times. “ My formula is 

; Punish the Government servant first, and inquire about the 
right and wrong when there is time.” No wonder his name is 
still honoured amongst the poor. It was this sense of justice that 
provided moral justification for British conquest of Sind. In 1848, 
Napier went hack to England, and though in 1849-50 he was back 
again as Oommander-in-Ohief, his life’s mission had been done. 

Napier’s dreams for the progress of Sind remained in suspense 
on its union with Bombay. Now that Sind is a separate province 
again, it is possible they may find fulfilment. 
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WORDS— THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AND ROMANCE 

If the greatness of man lies in his capacity to think, the power 
and precision of his thoughts depend considerably on the happy selec- 
tion of his words, which are the symbols of ideas, and but for mastery 
over which man would never rise high in the scale of civilization. 
Ideas are inseparable from words as diamonds are from their lustre 
or milk from its whiteness. Great and vitalizing thoughts must imply 
adequacy and efficiency of expression, for ideas are almost incom- 
municable without words, and words hut empty sounds without the 
ideas that impregnate them with sen^. The cultural progress of man — 
in religion, literature, art, science, law, politics, philosophy, etc. — ^is 
enshrined in his history, but some rare and valuable side-light is in- 
directly thrown on historical matters by the derivations of words, 
which sometimes by themselves summarize a thought, custom, inci- 
dent or the characteristic of a distinguished person. The biographies 
of some words are as interesting as the descriptions of events : they 
reveal relations between countries, show the progress of or decline in 
moral standards, manifest a nation’s love for art or disclose the 
secrets of a long-forgotten but historically important institution. 
Thus, as Emerson says, language is fossil poetry, and words, which 
must be recognised as the helpmates of history, often carry us back 
to a dim, distant past, and serve to determine the features of ancient 
customs and usages, which may be said to survive only in these fossils, 
awaiting the investigating pen of the et 5 miologist to reveal their inner 
secrets. 


There is, for instance, a blood-curdling historical memory be- 
neath the word assassin, which is derived from the Persian " hashish ”, 
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the maddening juice of the hemp. This takes us back to the terrible 
Hasan Sabb^, called Sheikh al Jabal or the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, and his gang of desperadoes, who during the Crusades secretly- 
murdered both Muslim and Christian after giving their victims due 
information about their impending fate. The fanatics, who had im- 
plicit faith in their master, were intoxicated by hemp-drink, and they 
carried their murderous fury into action in the liope of securing im- 
mediate admission into paradise. Here indeed we have history in a 
nutshell. The word pecuniary, which comes from the Latin pecu 
meaning cattle, reminds us that before metal was coined property con- 
sisted of herds of cows. For instance, we read in Indian epics of cows 
being awarded to the Brahmins by Hindu kings on auspicious occa- 
sions. This word must therefore be considered of great economic in- 
terest. The word idiot, derived from the Greek idiotes, meaning a pri- 
vate person, reveals to us the educational and political system of the 
ancient Greeks, among whom the ideal of man was to be a good citi- 
zen, participating in public life. He who voluntarily or by natural in- 
aptitude shirked the responsibilities of the State was therefore called an 
idiotes or private person, which wiord subsequently came to mean one 
destitute of ordinary intellectual capacity. Here we find the very Zeit- 
geist compressed within the brief compass of a word. Ostracism is an- 
other interesting word pointing to the system of political banishment 
first introduced into Athens about B.c. 487 by the reformer Cleisthenes. 
On a fixed day each citizen wrote upon an ostracon, meaning tile or 
oyster-shell (whence the word ostracism), the name of the person 
whom he wished to see banished. If the votes against any one person 
numbered 6000, he was asked to exile himself from the city with- 
out any accusation or trial for ten years, subsequently reduced to 
five. This was supposed to be a polite method of getting rid of 
troublesome leaders. 

The word calculus is derived from the Latin calx meaning a 
pebble, which serves to remind us that the ancients used pebbles in 
reckoning on the abacus or counting-board as well as in voting. In 
the trial-scene of Orestes in “ The Eumenides ” of .lEschylus the votes 
are found to be equally divided ; Athene (Minerva) therefore gives 
her casting vote to Orestes, thereby establishing the Athenian prin- 
ciple that when votes were equal the verdict must invariably be in 
favour of acquittal. The casting-vote has thenceforth been known 
as the “Calculus Minervse” or “Minerva’s Pebble”. Important 
light is shed on the social life of Greece by the derivation of the ordi- 
nary word school which comes from the Greek schole meaning leisure, 
which to our notions ill agrees with and is perhaps hostile to its 
modem significance. But one must remember that the slaves in 
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Greece completely outnumbered the free population, which formed 
the aristocracy of the country. The servile work being entirely taken 
up by the slaves, the Greek freemen had abundant leisure, which was 
largely devoted to the pursuit of art and literature. Hence to the 
Greeks leisure and learning came to be synonymous. The word para- 
site comes from the Greek para, beside, and sitos, food, and refers to 
that class of diners-out and hangers-on who are a common and un- 
avoidable feature in all countries, though they were a regular pest 
to Greek and particularly to Roman aristocratic society, as evidenced 
in the comedies of Plautus and Terence and the satires of Juvenal 
and Lucian. 

It would be difficult for the ordinary man to realize that the word 
academy comes from the name of a historical person, Academus, the 
friend of Plato, who permitted the philosopher to teach his disciples 
in his gardens, known to fame at a later date as Plato’s Academy. 
So too the word Stoic hails from the Stoa Poikile or the painted por- 
tico of Athens where Zeno, the founder of the school of the “ budge 
doctors of the Stoic fur ”, instructed his pupils. The word sycophant 
comes from the Greek sukon, a fig, and phaino, I show. The impor- 
tance of this word lies only in the novelty of the custom it perpe- 
tuates. The Athenians had forbidden the exportation of figs, but 
there were persons who surreptitiously carried on a smuggling busi- 
ness in those fruits. Such law-breakers were arrested and hauled up 
before the authorities by “sycophants”, who sought to curry favour 
with the Government at others’ expense. The word gradually came 
to signify a mean toady. 

Language may be compared to a faded palimpsest, which re- 
quires patient and indefatigable study before it can disclose its 
secrets. A word sometimes reminds us of an old friend, whom we 
remember as an acquaintance but are unable to recognize. We have 
seen that the word idiot points to a Greek political ideal ; but dunce 
on the contrary undeservedly immortalizes a great Schoolman and 
philosopher of the Middle Ages, J. Duns Scotus, who fell a victim 
to the fury of his fanatical adversaries. The followers of Thomas 
Aquinas, called Thomists, regarded with contempt those of Duns 
Scotus, called Scotists, and later on branded them as “ Dunces ” or 
fools. The crime of simony or the buying or selling of church livings 
carries us to Simon Magus who is referred to in Acts VIII, 18 as 
having offered money to purchase the gift of the Holy Ghost. Our 
pantaloons, strange to say, are of saintly origin, and come down from 
St. Pantaleone, the patron saint of the Venetians, among whom Panta- 
leone is a very common Christian name. From them the word was 
applied to the garment particularly common among them. Panta- 
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loon as the buffoon in Italian drama was so used by the other Ita- 
lians as a nickname for a Venetian. Tawdry is another word which 
goes to show how a holy name is sometimes degraded and tortured 
out of its original significance. The word, which means gaudy, 
comes from St. Ethelreda, which name was later on shortened into 
St. Audrey. It refers to the annual fair of St. Audrey in the isle 
of Ely, where showy but useless articles were placed for sale. 

Dr. E. A. Abbot in his Shakespearian Grammar observes with 
truth that implied metaphor is the basis of language, because we 
can only describe invisible relations by visible ones. We know that 
fire bums, and so we say — “ he was inflamed with passion Hence 
we have such expressions as “consumed with anxiety”, “blind to 
facts ”, “ radiant with happiness ”, “ buddiing orator ”, “ sleeping 
partner ”, “ floating capital ”, “ sinking fund ”, etc. Words are often 
replete with poetry, which itself largely consists of metaphors : after 
a time the charm of poetry or the novelty of metaphor fades away 
from the words, which, like kings in the guise of ordinary men, remain 
undiscovered in their original glory by all save philologists. The 
daisy, which is a veritable poetic flower among words, is in fact 
day’s eye, which means the sun. This name has been transferred 
to this “ wee, modest crimson tippit flower,” because it spreads out 
its petals to the sunlight in the morning and closes them at sunset. 
The dandelion comes from the French “dent de lion”, the lion’s 
tooth, from its tooth-like jagged leaves. Tribulation is derived from 
the Latin tribulum, a threshing instmment which separates the husk 
from the com. Every thinking human being will agree that tribula- 
tion and sorrow are divine agencies to distinguish all that is trivial 
and slight in us from all that is noble, exalted and beautiful. The 
derivation of caprice is thoroughly significant for it comes from Latin 
caper a goat, an animal remarkable for its sudden skips and freaks : 
while cynic is appropriately derived from the Greek kunos a dog, 
known for its snappish and snarling habits. There is a touch of 
poetry in the derivation of the word squirrel which comes from the 
Greek skia, a shadow, and oura, a tail, since the little animal usually 
sits and munches under the shadow of its tail. The word itself thus 
preserves the prominent characteristic of our shy little garden friend. 

The wealth or paucity of words in a language is indicative of the 
stage of culture reached by a nation. Excellence in literature, poli- 
tics, philosophy, and even in the more practical departments of civi- 
lization must seek its inevitable medium in language. We are told 
of certain uncivilized societies in whose speech the words for “ love ” 
or “ gratitude ” did not exist, and hence Christian missionaries were 
put to great trouble in explaining those virtues which were never 
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dreamt of in savage philosophy, though the barbarians naturally had 
several words to signify knife, flesh, hunting and scalping. The lang- 
uage of a country abounding in certain animals also abounds in words 
signifying the names of those animals, while the very name of the 
creature unknown to that country is absent from its lexicon. An 
animal is known to be popular in a country when numerous names are 
being assigned to it in the language. That India is the home of 
cows, elephants and snakes could be judged even from the Sanskrit 
language which is rich in the names of those creatures. Adopting 
the same method we find that the horse is the favourite animal in 
Persia as is the camel in Arabia. Mr. Lowell Thomas says in his “With 
Lawrence in Arabia ” that in the Arabic language there are 822 words 
for “ camel ” and 1037 words for “ sword,” which must be considered 
thoroughly significant of the habits and characteristics of that pre- 
dominantly nomadic nation of bom warriors. The horse was once 
a favourite animal in the West, and cavalier, cavalry, and cavalcade 
are all derived from the Latin cab alius a horse, once regarded as 
indispensable in war. From the same source originates that beauti- 
ful word chivalry, which has now been driven out of vogue by modern, 
scientific, “ civilized ” methods of warfare as well as by the emanci- 
pated New Woman who claims equality with man in every walk of 
life. The absence of a certain word in the lexicon of a nation may 
strongly argue the popular ignorance of the idea or object conveyed 
by the word. Mr. L, Pearsall Smith observes in his English Lan- 
guage that though all the Aryan languages contain the meanings of 
“ door ” and “ house,” still they never refer to “ windows.” If this 
rather bold statement is really unexceptionable, it would enable the 
anthropologist to prove, as Mr. Smith actually does, that the early 
Aryans never knew the use of windows. 

If language be taken as a moral barometer, we shall have to admit 
that our lexicons are richer in terms of abuse than in words of grace. 
Nay, it is strange as it is tme that in many languages that which 
once signified good latterly came to mean foolish, and what once 
denoted cleverness subsequently ended in indicating deceit. The 
words silly and simple once meant blessed and sincere, but both now 
imply folly, while ‘ innocent ’ is often used even now in the sinister 
sense of ignorant. Old English classics will serve to remind us that 
cunning, sly and crafty once meant dexterous, but they now invari- 
ably signify deceit. It should seem from this that excess of goodness 
is usually taken for stupidity by a self-centred society, while people 
who soon shine by their clever but often very shady transactions are 
appreciated as smart and ingenious. The world has always kowtowed 
to the rich and invariably come down with unjust severity on the 
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poor. This statement cannot be disputed for it is borne out by 
semantics. The words kind, free and gentle are made to signify 
noble birth, while churl, boor, villain and blackguard, which once 
meant countryman, tiller, farm-servant and scullion respectively, now 
appear in our dictionaries to mean either unmannerly fellows or 
rascals. Thus do our lexicons hold the mirror up to ourselves and 
unconsciously reveal us in our true colours. 

Our languages are to a very large extent moulded by the ideas 
we entertain and the feelings we cherish, and a close study of words 
would enable us to grasp the very gaiius of a language. The Sanskrit 
language is said to be pre-eminently suited to philosophical study : 
the French shines in conversation, the English in oratory : the Italian 
is characterised by music, the Persian by a melting mellifluence. 
Urdu is magnificently adapted to military pursuits, while Gujarati, 
the language of a province that has invariably bowed its head to 
foreign masters since 1297 A. d., suitably abounds in terms of tender 
apology and modest unpretentiousness. 

Religion has been given to man that he may know himself 
and be at peace with his brethren, lit is only too true that this 
divine decr^ has been more honoured in tiie breach than in the obser- 
vance, with the result that religion, degraded into fanaticism, has 
enabled man to spread red ruin far and wide in the fair name of 
God and His prophets. This again may be noticed in the history of 
certain words perverted by the bigoted fury of people from their 
original significance. The prophet Muhammad had a hearty dislike of 
idol-worship, and yet the word mammet, named after the prophet, 
means an idol and mammetry is idolatry. So too Baphomet, a cor- 
ruption of Muhammad, conveys the significance of idol, as if to an- 
noy and spite the iconoclastic followers of the Arabian prophet. Mr. 
John Fiske in his Myths and Mythmakers derives the word bogey 
from the well-known Assyrian god Bagh of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
Such is the fate of a fallen deity, who becomes the devil or bogey of 
a triumphant creed. Readers of Paradise Lost will remember how* 
Milton has consigned the gods of ancient religions to hell and enlisted 
them among his fallen angels under the leadership of Satan. Another 
victim of fanatic fury is the unfortunate word termagant, once wrong- 
ly supposed to be " Tir e Mogan ”, the angel Tir of the Magi. The 
Cmsaders are said to have introduced this word in Europe as meaning 
a Saracen god or idol, the co-partner of Muhammad, though of course 
the Saracens abominated idolatry and reprobated polytheism. Then 
termagant appeared in the Mediaeval Moralities as a violent, bluster- 
ing character and is referred to in this capacity by Hamlet when he 
warns the players against “o'erdoing Termagant” or “out-herod- 
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ing Herod Later on by a strange freak of popular caprice the word 
was applied, as it is to-day, to a brawling and turbulent woman. 

The ancient pagan belief in polytheism and mythology has en- 
riched the language with many significant words. Echo and Nar- 
cissus have been bodily taken up in the English language. The open, 
four-wheeled carriage, phaeton, reminds us of the youthful god of that 
name, who obtained reluctant permission of his father Phoebus, the 
sun-god, to drive his chariot and ultimately came to grief. Hercu- 
lean, volcanic and dsedalian take us to the gods of strength and fire 
and the cunning mythical master of the engineering art. ‘ Protean ’ 
reminds us of the deity who continually changed his form, and Mer- 
curial of the swift-footed, caduceus-bearing messenger of the gods. The 
words jovial, derived from Jove, martial from Mars, venereal from 
Venus, and saturnine from Saturn embody the characteristics of these 
deities ; while sunny and moony or lunatic reveal the influence of the 
heavenly bodies on human nature. But the most interesting word 
bequeathed us by a Greek god is ‘ panic ’, which takes us as far back 
as B. c. 490, the year of Marathon, the first battle in which the 
Greeks, in fact only the Athenians, had defeated the Persians. So 
profound was the importance of this battle that it became the subject 
of numerous legends. It was said that Pan lent his invisible might 
to the victors, and such were his fearful shrieks that they caused a 
‘panic’ among the Persians and struck terror and dismay in their 
broken ranks, thus helping to complete their disastrous rout. 

We shall now discuss certain words which commemorate note- 
worthy incidents, customs or personal characteristics. Even though 
the historical records regarding the incident may disappear, the word 
embodying it will for ever continue to reveal the forgotten importance 
of the event and thus serve the purpose of history. The word shib- 
boleth means the watchword of a party, but thereby hangs the old 
Jewish tale recorded in Judges XII. It so happened that the Gilea- 
dites under Jephthah defeated the Ephraimites and took many pri- 
soners. At the passage of the Jordan the Gileadites hit upon the word 
shibboleth, literally meaning a stream, as a criterion to discover which 
of their prisoners were Ephraimites, who could only pronounce the 
word as sibboleth, and who were thereupon immediately recognized 
and put to death.^ The expression Hip, Hip, Hurrah has an interest- 
ing but unhappily not an authentic historical background, which takes 
us to the fanatic times of the Middle Ages, when the German knights 


^This would at once remind us of the unsuccessful siege of Syracuse 
in B. c. 413 by Nicias and Demosthenes, and the plight of the Athe- 
nians, who were dragged into slavery, but many of whom were allowed to 
escape if they could recite passages from the dramas of Euripides. 
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went out on a Jew-hunt shouting ‘Hep, Hep’. This expression is 
composed of the initial letters of “ Hierosolyma est perdita ” (Jeru- 
salem is destroyed). Hurrah is derived from the Sclavonic ‘hu- 
raj ' (to paradise) ; hence the whole expression would signify “ Jeru- 
salem is lost to. the infidel, while we are on the road to paradise.” 
But there is more of fancy than fact in this ingenious attempt at 
etymology. A rather reliable though not perfectly authentic expla- 
nation would associate this expression with the great monk Peter 
the Hermit, who stirred all Christendom to the First Crusade against 
the Saracens by raising the shout “ Hierosolyma est perdita ”, subse- 
quently contracted, as mentioned above, into ‘ Hep, Hep ’, to which 
the crowds at his heels enthusiastically responded with “ Hurrah 
The words have now completely lost their religious fervour and have 
sunk into the common and perhaps formal expression of joy or 
applause. 

The word stipulation is derived from the Latin stipula, a straw, 
and that introduces us to an old custom according to which when two 
Romans entered into a contract they broke a straw between them. 
Test is from the Latin testum, a crucible used by alchemists to exa- 
mine their things. The Romans used to prepare tablets covered with 
wax on which they wrote with a fine-pointed instrument called stylus, 
which has given us our word style. Paper comes from papyros, the 
Egyptian plant from which thin flexible sheets of paper were pre- 
pared in olden days. In the West the polished bark of trees and in 
the East their broad leaves were extensively used for writing pur- 
poses. This is evident from the derivations of the words— book, 
library, Bible and schedule — ^all of which can be traced through 
different languages to one and the same meaning, signifying the bark 
of trees. Our expression — ‘ leaves ’ of a book— is further corrobora- 
tive of the fact that in early times writing was intimately associated 
with trees and their products. The word mausoleum is neither Persian 
nor Arabic, but refers to the great sepulchral monument, regarded as 
one of the seven wonders of the world, raised in Halicarnassus to the 
memory of the Carian King Mausolus (whence the name) by his 
qu^n Artemisia. The word mithridate, which means an electuary, 
serving either as a remedy or a preservative against venom, comes from 
Mithridates, Kiing of Pontus, who could swallow and digest the most 
virulent poison. The word frank can be traced to the Franks sup- 
posed to be a brave and straightforward people, while the word 
slave is derived from the Sclavs, for the earliest people to be enslaved 
by the Teutons were the Sclavonic tribes. Lumber has a peculiar 
derivation coming as it does from the Lombards who were the first 
pawn-brokers, lumber-room being in fact Lombard-room where the 
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pawn-broker stored his pledges. Thus while engaged in conversa- 
tion, we through the use of our words unconsciously indulge in meta- 
phor, soar in poetry and talk history without knowing it like the 
ever-memorable M. Jourdain. 

Literature is a series of echoes, and writers cannot do wdthout 
conscious or unconscious borrowing from other races, as merchants 
are unable to transact business without importing or exporting 
goods. The same rule applies to foreign words which are being 
freely admitted and absorbed into the language as soon as they are 
found to be too current or congenial to the spirit of the mother- 
tongue. The British sway the destinies of a vast empire : this pre- 
sents an unparalleled opportunity to the English language to develop 
by foreign admixture, and one great reason of the richness in syno- 
nyms and the facility in the expression of even the subtlest ideas lies 
in the composite character of the English language, in which, as Prof. 
Weekley says in his Romance of Words, for most ideas we have 
two and sometimes three terms from English, Latin and Greek. Thus 
we may use either kindred or family, either lucky or fortunate, either 
fellow-feeling, compassion or sympathy. Again ideas and inventions 
in philosophy, science and art are multiplying and disseminating 
so rapidly that they remain not the monopoly of one but the univer- 
sal heritage of all nations. 

There are, however, those who uphold the purity of a language 
and set their face against all indiscriminate borrowing. They are ge- 
nerally nationalists like the modem Germans, but what they gain in 
purity will be lost in power, vitality and richness of their language. 
Besides when different nations come together through conquest or com- 
merce, it becomes impossible to check the flow of words from one lan- 
guage into another. The English language, which contains thirty per 
cent. Latin words, gained considerably by two national calamities — the 
Danish invasion and the Norman conquest, which naturally flooded 
Anglo-Saxon with Danish and French words. The French nearly 
threatened to swamp the native English, till it was redeemed by Lang- 
land, Wycliffe and especially by Chaucer. As observed by Arch- 
bishop R. C. Trench, the first great English writer to think of 
semantics, the Normans being the rulers, words of warfare, govern- 
ment, law, court-etiquette, etc., were all of French origin, c.g., homage, 
duke, prince, sovereign, sceptre, jury, larceny, lease, embezzle, etc., 
but commonplace words of everyday life and social relations, e.g., 
house, roof, father, mother, hearth, home, ox, cow, etc,, are Anglo- 
Saxon. Words of ornament, luxury and the chase are again Norman. 
Philosophical and scientific terms will be found to be of either Greek 
or Latin origin, for Greece was the “ university of Europe,” while 

B 
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Rome excelled in law and administration. Instead of citing instan- 
ces we may say that there is hardly a single term of science or philo- 
sophy in the dictionary the origin of which is not to be traced to 
Greek or Latin sources, except when such terms are named after 
their inventors or the places of their birth. Christianity was res- 
ponsible for the introduction into English of a host of words, large- 
ly through Latin, e.g., temple, apostle, hymn, altar, stole, martyr, 
candle, cowl, etc. 

But the real teachers of Europe, who carried the torch of learn- 
ing and enlightenment during the darkness of the Mediaeval Ages 
were the Arabs, who revived in the West a love of Aristotle and the 
other Greek classics. Their colleges at Cordova, Toledo, Seville, etc., 
were the rendezvous of scholars from all Europe, and it is, therefore, 
not astonishing to find several scientific terras in the English lang- 
uage, popularized during the Crusades and traceable to Arab origins. 
According to Mr. R. C. Dutt in his History of Civilization in An- 
cient India the Arabs learnt algebra from the Hindus but carried 
the science in their tide of conquest into Europe. The full Arabic 
title of algebra is “ ‘ilm al jabr wa al muq&bileh ” or the science of re- 
uniting and equalizing, ‘jabr’ in that language meaning to bind 
together. The interest evinced by the Arabs in mathematics has 
left us another word, zero or cypher, both derived from their word 
‘ sifr ’. The Arabs carried on experiments with the philosopher’s 
stone with a view to discover the secret science of converting base 
metals into gold. They failed, but their labours ended in the dis- 
covery of chemistry which is derived from the Arabic ‘ al kimyd 
while their endeavours after alchemy has left us one interesting word 
— elixir (al-aksir). Their attempts to distil liquids in their labora- 
tories have given us the familiar word alembic (alanbig). Their 
experiments with highly rectified spirits have yielded us another very 
common word, alcohol, derived from the Arabic al-kuhl or antimony 
reduced to a fine powder, that is, anything brought to extreme 
tenuity. Their chemical pursuits in minerals are responsible for 
another English word talc derived from the Arabic talq. Their inte- 
rest in light and colour may be judged from at least two words 
derived from Arabic — azure or lapis-lazuli {Idjward) and scarlet 
{saqldt). The Arabs were also skilled in calligraphy and the fine 
arts, and the very word arabesque is significant of their interest in 
this direction. The word damascene, derived from' Damishq 
or Damascus, the capital of Syria, refers to the art of decorating 
with rich and novel designs in a way peculiar to the Arabs of the 
place. We also owe the names of two of our musical instruments 
to the Arabs — ^lute {al-ud) and rebeck (rubdb). 
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The Arabs were the boldest sailors of the Middle Ages till their 
maritime supremacy passed over into the hands of the Christian powers 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. It was the Arabs who gave to 
Europe the mariner’s compass the use of which they had leamt from 
China. They discovered the Azores, and as Saiyyad Amir ‘Ali ob- 
serves in his Short History of the Saracens, they went nearly as 
far as America. The Arabian charts proved useful to European 
navigators when they in their turn, inspired by Arab example, 
began to transform the map of the world. There are many English 
words pertaining to navigation which are traceable to Arab sources ; 
we may mention only three. Admiral is from amir al bahr, lord of 
the sea ; arsenal is from ddr us sand ‘at, home of industry ; maga- 
zine is from makhzan, treasure-house. The Arabs could not have 
been great navigators without being at the same time expert geogra- 
phers, and their proficiency in geography is reflected in the deriva- 
tions of the following words : — azimuth (as-samt or the path), 
zenith (saint ar-rds or direction of the head), nadir {nazir as-samt 
or point opposite the zenith), monsoon {mausim, a season.). Navi- 
gation and trade usually go hand in hand, and Arabian industry in 
commerce is evident from the following words : — saffron (z ‘ ajar an), 
camphor {kdfur), amber (anbar), cotton (qutn), candy (qand), 
tamarind (thamar e Hind or fruit of India), tariff {t ‘arif). But 
there is one commodity grown and collected in Arabia itself. Few 
people indulging in their morning cup of coffee realize that the frag- 
rant s^d and consequently the word for it come from an Arabian 
source qahwah or decoction of berries. The Arabian conquest of 
Spain and the magnificent Moorish civilization to which it gave birth 
prove that these people were great organizers and administrators. 
Their judicial and military institutions in Spain have left us several 
words : — alcalde (al-qddi, a magistrate), alcaid {al-qdid, a commander 
of a castle), alguazil [al-wazir, a minister). 

A few more miscellaneous words derived from Arabic may be 
mentioned ; — ^alcove {al-qubbah, a dome, a relic of the renowned 
Saracenic architecture), jupon (jubbah), chemise (probably from 
qamis), sofa (suffah, a bench), mattress (matrah, a place where 
anything is thrown, what is thrown under something), baudekin 
(from Baghd&d where it was '^made), tabby (from ‘Attd- 
biyeh, the name of a quarter in Baghdad where the silk was made), 
macabre (probably from qabr, the grave), ream (from razmat, a 
bundle of dd;hes), giraffe (zarrdf) and talisman (tilism). But in 
spite of the unquestioned greatness of Arabian civilization during 
their unparalleled march of conquest and conversion, the word 
Arab itself remains in the English lexicon as meaning a homeless 
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vagabond of the streets — a regrettable but truthful testimony to the 
nomadic life still led by the majority of these wonderful people. 

There are several words which owe their parentage to Persian 
sources. Lemon is limoon, orange is naranj, sugar is shakar. Sash 
is from shast, a sacred girdle worn by Zarathushtrians and Hindus. 
Taffeta is from tdfteh meaning twisted ; dragoman originates from 
tarjumdn a translator ; barbacan is derived from bab khdneh a gate- 
house ; hazard hails from hazdr, a term employed in the game of 
backgammon in which the moves of the pieces are determined by 
throws of the dice ; tabour is from tanboor a drum or lute. The 
game of chess was introduced from India into the Court of the 
great Persian King Naushirwan, where it was considerably developed. 
Hence chess is derived from the Persian word shah a king, the prin- 
cipal figure in the game, while checkmate is from the Persian shdhmat 
which means ‘ the king is conquered.’ Rook is also derived from 
the Persian rukh meaning castle, a piece placed on the corner squares 
of the chess-board. Turban is from the Persian doolband, and, 
strange to say, the tulip flower is also derived from the same word 
from its fancied resemblance to this sort of headgear. We may 
close this list with a venerable word, paradise, which is derived from 
the Greek paradeisos, a park, and is philologically allied to the Per- 
sian word firdaus meaning a garden. But the tap-root lies deeper 
still and may be traced to the Avestan pairidaeza, pairi meaning 
around and diz to throw up. According to Luke XXIII, 43, Jesus 
on the Cross replied to one of the malefactors near him “ Verily 
I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” Dr. L. 
H. Mills in his Zoroasber and the Bible is, therefore, justified in 
his remark that one of the last words uttered by Christ on the Cross 
was in the Persian tongue. 

Travellers and explorers have not only added to our stock of 
knowledge but have actually drawn the far-flung countries of the 
world into intimate cultural contact. Numerous words have been 
introduced into English from German by T. Carlyle, from the 
Icelandic by W. Morris, from Arabic by Sir Richard Burton, from 
Spanish by G. Borrow, and from the African dialects by David 
Livingstone. The Bible has inspired missionaries to carry the gospel 
of love and peace to the remotest comers of the world. The love of 
money has lured the merchant to brave the mighty deep, and he 
returns home burdened not only with the gold he coveted but with a 
few remarkable words he was unable to forget. Even the ferocious, 
unlettered pirates have rendered an unconscious service as agents in 
the popularization of words between countries. It was the famous 
explorer Captain Cook who familiarized us with the Tahitian word 
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tattoo, the Australian animal kangaroo, and the Polynesian term 
tabu, so commonly met with in works on the origin of religion. 
Columbus introduced the word cannibal, which means a Carib, the 
Caribbees being anthropophagous in their habits. Thus chocolate, 
cocoa and tomato are Mexican, bamboo and cockatoo are Malayan, 
while potato and tobacco are Haytian terms (tobacco being named 
after the island of Tobago in the West Indies). 

There is a long list of objects stamped more or less clearly with 
the names of the countries whence they are derived. Thus indigo 
comes from India ; silk from Seres, the Greek name for the Chinese ; 
copper from Cyprus ; calico from Calicut in India ; lawn from Laon, 
a town near Rheims ; damask from Damascus ; magnet from Magne- 
sia, a town in Asia Minor, now known as Manissa ; cordwain from 
Cordova ; gauze from the Philistine city of Gaza of Samsonian fame ; 
fustian from Fustat, a suburb of Cairo ; muslin from Mosul in 
Turkey ; bayonet from Bayonne in France ; ermine probably from 
Armenia. Cashmir, worsted and arras reveal at a glance the place of 
their manufacture. Worshippers of Bacchus would be interested to 
know that port comes from Oporto in Portugal, and sherry from 
Xeres in Spain where they are prepared ; while terms like madeira 
and burgundy present no difficulties since they are identical with the 
names of places where they are distilled. 

There are several words which preserve the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of certain nations, though some of them are uncompli- 
mentary and may be due to sheer revenge or hostility. Gasconading 
is derived from Gascony, a province of France, the inhabitants of 
which are said to be tongue-dou^ty. Laconic is derived from Laco- 
nia, a division of Peloponnesus, conquered and inhabited by the 
Spartans, who were people of very reticent habits as distinguished 
from the lively Athenians. Solecism is derived from Soli, a town in 
Asia Minor, the inhabitants of which having been transplanted from 
Attica had lost the natural purity of their language and used a mixed 
dialect. Sardonic is from Sardis in Asia Minor, where a herb is 
supposed to grow, so exceedingly bitter to the taste that the face 
becomes tortured, as if presenting a sarcastic grin. It is surely un- 
fair to refer to a Bohemian in the dictionary sense of the term as a 
person of unconventional, care-free, fast life. But the word is derived 
from the French Boh4mien, meaning an idle stroller or gipsy, these 
people having migrated into France from their native country of 
Bohemia. Tartar is another unsavoury dish this time served by 
Europe to an Asiatic nation. The word was originally Tatar, but 
so overwhelmingly destmctive were the irruptions of their barbarian 
hordes into the Western countries in the thirteenth century, that the 
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Christians were reminded of the opening of the “ bottomless pit ” 
referred to in the 9th chapter of the Revelation. They, therefore, 
knew their persecutors ever since not as Tatars but as Tartars, as if 
they had proceeded from Tartarus or hell to work havoc on mankind. 

There are some words that, magnet-wise, attract and incorporate 
to themselves the last letter of the article by which they are preced- 
ed : thus from the Arabic “ al-anbiq ’’ we have “ limbec ” ; from “ an 
ewt ” we have “ a newt But sometimes the article itself plays the 
magnet and attracts to it the initial letter of the word that follows : 
e.g., from “ a nadder ” we have “ an adder ” ; from “ a napron ” we 
have “an apron” ; from “a niranj ” (Persian word) we have “an 
orange”. Changes in the form of words are easy to account for, 
but it is difficult to ascertain the gradual variation in the significance 
of words, and after some centuries it is hard to make out how a cer- 
tain word comes to acquire the meaning it has. Some words change 
continually like Proteus ; some suffer revolutionary transformations ; 
while most of them gently slide over from one meaning to another 
only a shade different. Every great author is responsible for the 
meaning he reads into some of his words ; sometimes he uses a word 
in the derivative sense ; sometimes he attributes to it a grave, satiri- 
cal, slang or perfectly modem interpretation. Words are like coins 
and semantics would remind us of numismatics ; many words like 
old, discarded coins have fallen out of use and new ones are minted 
in their place : others have only an antiquarian or poetic interest 
attached to them. A rare word like a rare coin helps the historian 
to determine a certain incident or ascertain the features of a parti- 
cular custom or shed light on the exploits of some king or hero. 

Many words in course of time undergo a change for the worse, 
while a few are on the contrary elevated in their significance. Let 
us take a few of the most important among the degraded words. 
Heathen and pagan originally meant a person living on a heath or 
in a village, though the present meaning of the words is a worshipper 
of false gods. Gossip at one time meant one related in the service 
of God — 2 l godfather or godmother, but it now means idle tattle, 
perhaps too common among such people ! Wit was once used for 
knowledge, not as at present for the capacity to say bright and 
amusing things. Imp originally meant a scion ; it now stands for a 
mischievous brat or even for a malignant spirit. Courtesan in the 
derivative sense meant a courti®" or a woman connected with the 
court ; its modem significance scarcely reflects credit on courts and 
women associated therewith. Bombast, which now signifies high- 
sounding, pompous language, originally meant cotton-padding. That 
very convenient word interesting came into existence in the eighteenth 
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century and then meant important ; now the word is made to cover 
a multitude of senses and is almost indispensable in the language. 
Rolypoly has rolled through such a variety of meanings that it is 
difficult to say whether it is degraded or elevated ; it once signified 
a rascal, then a game played with a ball, then a dance, a pudding 
pasted in cylindrical shape, and lastly a plump, chubby child. Legend 
meant at first the annual commemoration of saints tested in their tri- 
bulation, but, as usually happens, the eulogy was magnified out of 
all proportion by well-meaning but uncritical devotees, so that legend 
has now come to mean an unauthentic fable. Scavenger was ori- 
ginally scavager, the term for an officer of customs ; but this un- 
lucky word fell on evil days and now signifies a sweeper of streets. 

Among elevated words we may mention admiration, once used 
in its derivative sense of wonder. Worship was formerly used in 
the sense of honour, as in the expression “ your worship ”, 
still addressed to magistrates. Babe once meant a doll, but the 
word became endowed with life and sound in the course of cen- 
turies. Bonfire was once bonefire, referring to the custom of 
burning the dead after a victory : it now means a large 
fire lighted in the open air to express public exultation. Talent 
once meant a precious coin as in the parable of the talents in Matthew 
XXV ; now it means skill, which though unfortunately not always 
successful in acquiring coin must certainly be regarded as superior to 
it. Intoxicate is derived from Latin toxicum poison, from the Greek 
toxa, arrows, the latter being frequently dipped in poison. The 
change from poison to wine, however, does not quite amount to a 
substantial elevation. Gazette is probably derived from an Italian 
word meaning a magpie, the Italian gazettare signifying chattering 
like a magpie or writing tittle-tattle ; the word has undergone a radi- 
cal change in significance and now means an official journal con- 
taining state notifications. 

There are certain words that have greatly changed in meaning, 
or are relics of interesting customs of the past. Coxcomb is cock’s 
comb or crest ; it was once worn by ancient licensed jesters in their 
caps. The expression now means a vain person, while crestfallen, 
applied at present to humiliated kings and defeated generals, is a 
term which comes from cock-fighting, the crest of the beaten bird 
appearing to droop while that of its victorious rival is firm and rigid. 
Coward has a thoroughly significant derivation from the Latin cauda 
a tail, and conveys the notion of an animal with the tail between its 
hind legs. The word palace has a whole history behind it. It comes 
from the Latin pdatium, a building on Mons Palatinus, one of the 
seven hills of Rome. This building was used by the Roman empe- 
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rors, and hence palace became a generic term for the mansion of a 
ruler. Palatinus itself comes from Pales, the Roman goddess of 
flocks, and is comected with pater a father, or nourisher. Enthu- 
siasm comes from the Greek en, into, and theos, God : it is believed 
that the animal sacrificed or the food dedicated to God becomes in- 
fused with the divine spirit, which is transferred to the devotee who 
partakes of it and who is thus possessed of the divinity and becomes 
‘enthusiastic’. Dramas of all countries have almost invariably a 
religious origin. In ancient Greece tragedy arose from the serious 
choral song sung at the worship of Dionysus, in whose honour a 
goat, called in Greek tragos, was sacrificed. The earliest meaning of 
tragedy was thus a ‘tragodia’ or goat-song. During autumn, how- 
ever, the Greeks in a frolicsome mood thanked the gods for their 
bounty and indulged in an orgy of sarcastic remarks or lewd buffoo- 
nery, thus giving rise to satire and comedy, the latter being derived 
from the Greek komos a revel. It is impossible to study Greek tra- 
gedy or comedy without bearing in mind the serious origin of the 
one and the frivolous nature of the other, and the sources of both 
these forms of literature appear to be significantly enshrined in their 
very names. 

Sincere is said on doubtful evidence to have been derived from 
the Latin sine, without, and cera, wax, and alludes to the Roman prac- 
tice of concealing flaws in their statues or pottery with wax. Hence 
sincere would mean unadulterated or genuine. Supercilious is derived 
from the Latin super, above, and cilium, an eyebrow, and refers to 
the attitude of a haughty person who raises and purses his eyebrows. 
Nepotism is appropriately derived from the Latin a nephew, 

near relations of a person in authority being often found to be the 
objects of his favour. Alphabet is also significant, being a combina- 
tion of alpha and beta the first and second. Greek letters. Urchin is 
derived from the Greek cher a hedgehog, since the word once meant 
a mischievous elf supposed to take the form of that animal : it has 
now come to mean a troublesome, roguish child, who is probably as 
hard to handle as the hedgehog is. Quintessence is a philosophic 
term meaning the fifth essence, the four others being fire, air, water, 
earth. The fifth essence is ether which is more subtile than the 
others. Hence quintessence means the most subtile extract of a body 
or the innermost essence of a subject. Temper derivatively means to 
mix and refers to the combination, of the four humours, on the rela- 
tive proportions of which the health was supposed to depend. It 
was once believed that barbarian came from the Latin barba a beard : 
this however is entirely false, the word only signifying a babbler, for 
all languages except one’s own often sound meaningless and repulsive. 
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The word news is supposed to have been formed from the initial 
letters of North, East, West, South, as bringing information from 
all the four comers of the world ; but the real derivation is from the 
French nomelles meaning news. Harlot is a word of obscure origin, 
but one version damns to everlasting fame Harlotta, the mother of 
William the Conqueror. 

Pedantic women are called blue-stockings from a society of ladies 
and gentlemen formed at Venice about 1400 and distinguished by 
the colour of their stockings. The society made its appearance in 
France and towards the close of the eighteenth century in England also 
with the same distinctive feature. Draughts was called the game of 
dames or in French “ jeu des dames,” and strangely enough even in 
our Indian vernaculars we still know it as “ dam.” Disaster comes 
from Greek astron a star, and points to the belief that the move- 
ments of heavenly bodies have something to do with the lucky or 
unlucky happenings in human life. S. Baiing-Gould in his Curi- 
ous Myths of the Middle Ages traces the origin of the forget-me- 
not to the blue Luck-flower, which, as German superstition would 
have it, can tear rocks and rip up hidden treasures before our gaze. 
If while coming out of the mountain-cave we omit to take the flower, 
the rocks close upon us and we are buried alive. Hence the flower 
is appropriately named ‘ forget-me-not.’ Thus we find that there is 
often as much romance and poetry in a word as Wordsworth saw in 
an object of Nature. 

There are a few Biblical words, now used as generic terms with- 
out any reference to the occasion that brought them into existence. 
Jubilee is a Hebrew word and the year of jubilee was every fiftieth 
year of rejoicing, when, as described in the Leviticus, all debts were 
cancelled, land which had changed hands reverted under certain con- 
ditions to the family to which it had belonged at the original settle- 
ment, and all slaves of Israelitish birth were discharged. The word 
is derived from jobil a ram’s horn, because the year was announced 
by trumpet-blasts of ram’s horns. The term scapegoat draws our 
attention to a peculiar Jewish custom, also narrated in the Leviticus, 
according to which two goats were set apart, one for the Lord and the 
other for Azazel or “ the spirit which dwelt in the wilderness The 
one meant for the Lord was sacrificed, but the other was burdened 
by the high priest with the sins of the people and was let off into the 
desert. The word is now used, sometimes humorously, for a per- 
son who is made to bear the blame of others. Armageddon is the 
hill of Megiddo and the scene of the defeat of the anti-Christian 
powers as referred to in the 16th chapter of the Revelation of St. 
c 
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John. Now the word applies to a particularly bloody and disast- 
rous battle. 

There is a whole host of words derived from the names of per- 
sons, but we can only afford to pick out the most noteworthy. The 
Homeric poems have exerted unparalleled influence over the litera- 
tures of Greece and of Europe in general, and the names of many of 
the characters are freely used to signify their distinguishing qualities, 
as Nestor stands for a venerable person, Siren for a bewitching 
woman, Ulysses for an ingenious but crafty man and Cassandra for 
a true prophetess who would never be believed. The word stento- 
rian comes from Stentor, who, according to Homer, was the loudest- 
voiced man in the Greek army that went to besiege Troy. The word 
hector is surely degraded since it means a bully — ^something entirely 
different from the brave and noble Trojan prince we read about in 
Homer’s pages. Another Homeric character is Pandams, familiar 
also to readers of Chaucer and Shakespeare, who tried to bring about 
the union between Troilus and Cressida. The word has been 
thoroughly debased in its modem significance. The sincerely re- 
pentant and tearful Mary Magdalene of the New Testament has 
strangely bequeathed us the word maudlin, in which sincerity is 
replaced by sickly sentimentalism. Hurly-burly seems to be an ono- 
matopoeic word derived from Latin ululare to yell, while burly is a 
riming addition ; but Prof. Weekley in his Romance of Words 
observes that the word was so called because two neighbouring fami- 
lies named Hurleigh and Burleigh always filled the country with 
their brawls. Chesterfield is a kind of overcoat or couch, so called from 
an Earl of that name belonging to the nineteenth century. Sandwiches 
were invented in the eighteenth century by the Earl of Sandwich, 
an inveterate gambler, so that his lordship may have his dinner in a 
handy form without interrapting his play. Two other peers to leave 
their memory in the language are Lord Brougham and Earl Spencer, 
whose names are associated with a one-horse close carriage and an 
outer coat without skirts respectively. Wellington and Blucher exist 
in the realm of words only as meaning particular kind of boots, while 
their great adversary Napoleon’s memory survives in the form of a 
gold coin. 

Guy' is a term of contempt for a person of queer looks or dress, 
supposed to resemble the grotesque effigy of Guy Fawkes, annually 
burnt in England on November 5th. Gerrymander is a modem 
word meaning to distribute to private advantage, and is derived from 
Elbridge Gerry, Governor of Massachusetts, who arranged electoral 
districts for the benefit of his own political party : the suffix ‘ man- 
der’ comes from salamander, from the alleged resemblance noticed 
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by Yankee humorists to that creature of one of the districts in 
Massachusetts, formed when Gerry was Governor. Lynch is after 
a Virginian planter Charles Lynch of the eighteenth century who made 
short work of his enemies by taking the law in his own hands with- 
out waiting for the slow judicial procedure. To burke is to murder 
by placing a gag on the mouth of the victim to prevent his giving 
alarm. It perpetuates the evil memory of an Irish scoundrel, William 
Burke, hanged in 182,9, for suffocating his men with the sole pur- 
pose of selling their corpses to surgeons for dissection. The word is 
also used now in the sense of doing away with a thing secretly and 
quietly. Bobby is a very common term for a policeman and is 
derived from Sir Robert Peel who reorganized the police force first 
in Ireland and then in England in 1829. The policeman is also 
known as Peeler from the same stat^man, though, ironically enough, 
the same word was used for a robber in the sixteenth century, 
both words being of course of quite distinct origin. Draconian is 
as old as Draco, the proverbially severe Athenian lawgiver who 
flourished about b.c., 620, and whose laws are said to have been 
written in blood. Boycott is a word familiar to Indian ears, but it 
is worth knowing that it is derived from Captain C. C. Boycott, the 
tyrannical and highly unpopular land-agent of the Earl of Erne, 
with whom all social intercourse was cut off in 1880 by order of Mr. 
C. S. Parnell’s famous “Land League,” which kept Ireland under 
a brief but memorable reign of terror. Boycott is, however, a form 
of social ostracism practised occasionally in all parts of the world. 

Chauvinism is aggressive and insular patriotism and is derived 
from Chauvin, a character represented as a blindly enthusiastic ido- 
later of the great Napoleon. Martinet means a severe disciplinarian 
and the word comes from the Marquis of Martinet, a general of the 
times of Louis XIV, noted for his strictness. It was one Dr. Guillo- 
tin who during the French Revolution invented and gave his name 
to the installment for bdieading persons at one stroke. So too the 
Scavenger’s Daughter was an instmment of torture which received its 
name from Sir William Skivington, Lieutenant of the Tower in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Derrick was the name of a London hangman of 
the seventeenth century, but after him the word was applied first to the 
gallows and subsequently to a contrivance resembling it for hoisting 
heavy weights. Shrapnel was invented by a general of that name. 
Ladies will be interested to learn that georgette owes its name and 
its existence to Madame Georgette, a French modiste. Dahlia is 
named after Dahl, a Swedish botanist, who introduced the flower 
into Europe. Nicotine is baptised after Nicot, who introduced to- 
bacco into France in 1560. Zeppelin, mackintosh and hansom are 
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also named after their makers. Macadamize owes its origin to J. L. 
McAdam, who introduced a very efficient system of road-making, and 
the centenary of whose death will be celebrated by the engineering 
world in November of the current year. There can be no end to the 
enumeration of sciences formed after their inventors, e.g., Mesmerism, 
Mandelism, Galvanism, Voltaism, and the various other -isms whose 
name is legion. 

Coming nearer home, we find that the British conquest of India 
has added a long list of words to the English language, and so vast 
is the stock of material which is continually growing, that this Anglo- 
Indian “argot” is known to us by the 'special name of “Hobson- 
Jobson.” The Britishers in dealing with the natives had often to 
use the vernaculars, and it was perfectly natural that such Indian 
words as could be easily pronounced with English intonations or 
harmonized with the genius of the English tongue should gradually 
insinuate themselves and finally be absorbed into the language. Such 
words as particularly appealed to the British for one reason or the 
other are, e.g., bundobast (arrangement), khatpat (intrigue), bunga- 
low, verandah, etc. We need not trouble oursdves about the origins 
of these words. The British “ nabobs ” who returned to their country 
began freely to use Indian terms which were also popularized by 
English writers of fiction, like Eapling, who was born in Bombay and 
who located many of the scenes in his stories in India. Meadows 
Taylor in his Indian novels made such a liberal use of Anglo-Indian 
terms as to necessitate the inclusion of a glossary in his works. The 
Christian missionaries by their devoted endeavours towards the dis- 
semination of their religion and their frequent intercourse with the 
natives also helped to swell the Hobson-Jobson lexicon. This strange 
Anglicized word “ Hobson-Jobson ” has been formed from the cries 
of the Muslims — “ Husain, Ya Husain ” on the 10th day of the 
month of Muharram, as they lead the “ tabobts ” in procession to the 
riverside for immersion. 

Some Indian words, thoroughly popularized by the Anglo-Indians 
in the English language, are : — curry, pillau, toddy, cheroot, loot, 
teapoy, raja, rani, nabob, diwan, pandit, bazar, qazi, hamal, sepoy, 
cooly, cowrie, chowry, batta, pukka, baboo, mahout, howdah, nautch, 
shawl, brinjal, kincob and very many more. There are several In- 
dian words that entered English through a Portuguese medium, e.g., 
gram, caste, peon, padre, ayah, cobra, pomfret, mango, mosquito, 
copra, benzoin, palanquin, etc. Several Malayan words have also 
crept into English, sometimes through the Portuguese : e.g., amuck, 
bamboo, paddy, godown, junk, etc. There are a few words taken up 
in English from China and Japan, but they may not have arrived 
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through the Indian vernaculars but through direct intercourse bet- 
ween England and those countries. For instance jinrikisha and hari- 
kiri are Japanese, while chow-chow, kow-tow, tea, chop and mandarin 
are Chinese. Typhoon means a violent storm occurring on the 
Chinese seas like the simoom in Arabian deserts, but the word is 
sometimes derived from the Greek tuphon, a whirlwind caused by 
Typhon, a giant struck with lightning by Jupiter and buried under 
Mount Mtn&. Pagoda, which means a Buddhist shrine in China or 
Burma, seems to be derived from the Persian ‘ butkadeh,’ an idol- 
temple, though the late Prof. A. X. Soares in the Bombay Univer- 
sity Journal, Vol. I, Part III, traces the word to the Sanskrit ‘ Bhaga- 
vati ’ meaning the Hindu goddess KMi. But though foreign words 
may be welcomed to a certain extent, the English language must be 
guided by that very sensible Latin maxim — ne quid nunis — ^not too 
much of anything ; and the purity of the language must be guarded 
against reckless, extravagant and indiscriminate admissions of Indian 
words. Instead of yielding free access to such terms as puckro 
(catch), dumcow (threaten), samjao (persuade), etc., into the King’s 
English, it has; naturally been considered more advisable to establish 
the separate Anglo-Indian Hobson- Jobson dialect for the convenience 
of only those Britishers who settle in India during their tenure of 
office. 

Many words are almost unconsciously added by conversation : 
if they catch the hearers’ ears, they go on circulating till they are 
absorbed into the language. Most words thus owe their parentage 
to slang sources, though learned and ink-hom terms must come 
through books alone. Great authors from Chaucer downwards have 
rendered remarkable services to the language by preserving words 
from oblivion, popularizing words hitherto not generally used, or 
boldly coining words to suit their own necessities. Shakespeare, who 
by a happy coincidence flourished when language was still in an 
experimental stage, took the most presumptuous liberties with gram- 
mar and philology, and is said to have enriched the language with 
more new words than all the English poets put together. He gave 
us peculiar forms of common words ; e.g., fathered (having a father), 
husbanded (having a husband) : he contributed numerous words to 
the English language, which only then began to be conscious of its 
literary greatness. Some of his words are ; — foison, exsufflicate, mul- 
titudinous, incarnadine (the last two in one line), incorpsed, implo- 
rator, etc. Milton gave us Satanic, pandemonium, imparadise. Some 
Latinised pedantic terms come appropriately enough from Sir T. 
Browne and Dr. S. Johnson. We are indebted to Lord Chesterfield 
for picnic, persiflage, and etiquette, and to Byron for bored and 
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blase. We owe centrifugal and centripetal to Sir I, Newton, bio- 
graphy to Dryden, and agnostic to Huxley. Scott gave us raid 
and foray, Bentham was the first to use international, Macaulay to 
think of constituency, while Burke is responsible for diplomacy, 
municipality, electioneering and colonial. Keats bestowed on us 
‘ lavendered ’ and ‘ deep-damasked ’ while Carlyle, the boldest coiner 
of words, the forger of tongue-twisting compounds and perpetrator of 
contemptuous nicknames, fired off terms like : gigmanity, Benthamee, 
amusee, dandiacal, Bedlamism, etc. It will be noticed that many 
of these terms are peculiarly appropriate to the character or life-work 
of their inventors. 

But there is a striking instance of a word, invented in sheer fun, 
but which had the adhesive property of sticking on to the English 
language like a bur. It is recorded by Dr. E. C. Brewer that Mr. 
Daly, manager of the Dublin Theatre, once laid a wager that he 
would add a word within twenty-four hours to the language. He 
then arranged to get a meaningless word, named quiz, inscribed during 
one night on the walls of houses and all prominent places in the city. 
Next day every Dubliner was intrigued at the mysterious and ubi- 
quitous appearance of the word, and inquired of all and sundry as 
to what it meant. In ^ort the people were “ quizzed ”, the wager 
was won, and this strange word remains current in the language as 
the modest contribution not of a scholar but of a wag. 

Words are like shells that strew the sands of time, meaningless 
to the indifferent passer-by who scarcely bestows a glance upon them ; 
but he v/ho, inspired by a love of knowledge, is willing to soil his 
hands in the mud and mire of centuries, will one day find his labours 
rewarded whm some little trifle of a shell will yield him a pearl of 
purest ray serene, that would be valued highly in the intellectual 
marts of the world. We have now seen how language is the index 
of a nation’s culture, flourishing or declining according to the rise or 
fall in her material prosperity, teeming with words of religion during 
some spiritual movement and with political terms during some na- 
tional upheaval. We have traced the effect of mythology, philoso- 
phy and science on words, and realized how some terms originate 
from places and others from persons. It has been discussed how 
words enshrine some interesting customs or occurrences and are there- 
fore incidentally helpful to the historian and antiquarian. From 
language we immediately come to know in which department of life 
or in which branch of culture a certain nation is' most prominent. 
Languages may preserve their own peculiar genius and individuality 
and yet open their doors to healthy foreign influences, which are 
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bound to pour in when countries come into intimate contact either 
through war or through peace. 

Languages continually interchange their goods : this promotes 
friendship and unity between nations, which are also secured by the 
more powerful mediums of literature and art. Languages have many 
vocabularies though semantics can boast of only one. Men arose 
from a common stock, speaking a common language, though they are 
so curst with short memories that they miss the universal in the 
particular and are blind to the goal of unity owing to the complex 
and individualistic nature of modem civilization. We may say — 
God proposes but man dispose. God intends to bring the world 
close through various scientific devices which well-nigh annihilate 
space and time : but selfish man in the intoxication and delusion of 
his vanity ever tends to drift apart. If he only realizes the value of 
the various cultural forces aiming to restore universal peace, even 
against his own will, he will notice among them a force of modest 
pretentions — ^the study and interpretation of words — ^which may well 
be calculated in its own way to promote fellow-feeling and friendly 
relationship between nations, and bring them within measurable dis- 
tance of the goal of world-brotherhood, to which the whole creation 
with all too faltering steps endeavours to move. 


Firoze C. Davar. 



THE DOCTRINAIRE DRAMA^ 

{Natyasastra of Bharata.) 

(A) The Text 

From the early days to the Mfcchakattika of Sudraka we have 
traversed a long way and as we look back we find in astonishnaent 
how such a simple, commonplace, semi-religious function like 
RECITATION evolved ultimately into an artistic method of re- 
presentation. The changes in the process must, naturally enough, 
havq been so slow and so gradual as to be imperceptible for a long 
time. But a time does come in all such processes of evolution when 
an inquisitive mind takes the first chance of detecting and recording 
those changes. It need not be added that success alone stimulates 
and forms the *lubject-matter of such a study. With Bhasa, Kali- 
dasa and Sudraka drama grew in success and popularity. Naturally 
men turned to understand, analytically if possible, this new art which 
was recognised as art quite newly. Thus we find about the fifth or 
sixth century A. D. an attempt, for the first time, to systematise and 
codify the results of this study. It is not that drama was not studied 
earlier but those earlier studies could not be expected to be systematic 
for two reasons : (1) drama as such took late to develop into a dis- 
tinctively recognised literary art, and (2) no standard plays of an 
artistic type could be expected till later still to justify such a study. 
Kalidasa and Sudraka mainly a>ntributed in removing both these 
difficulties and soon after we have the first treatise on dramaturgy, 
the Natyasastra known as that of Bharata. 

At the very outset a grave objection might be raised. How could 
it be shown that Bharata’s book belongs to the 5th or 6th century 
A. D. ? It has not been and it could not be shown. Besides, the 
Natya^stra attributed to Bharata and traditionally handed down in 
36 chapters (containing about 5556 verses) may not be the work of 
Bharata. In that case, the date of Bharata does not affect the date 
of Natyasastra. Secondly, some original treatise on the art of recita- 
tion or on rasa as composed by a Bharata might have been amplified 


1 The following is a chapter from the author’s book (in preparation) 
entitled ‘ Drama in Sanskrit Literature ’. The references to Natyasastra can 
be found in the edition of that book in the Kashi Sanskrit Series No. 60. 
Roman figures refer to the chapters and the Arabic ones to verses. 
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with reference to later developments. Or, lastly, original short studies 
on various topics concerned with recitation, representation, voice- 
cultivation, physical culture, etc., might have been edited in an ency- 
clopaedic form. Surmises like these are proposed not with the inten- 
tion of going round a difficulty to avoid it but on the actual, textual 
evidence. The natyasastra in its available form is bewildering by 
its construction and chaos. To first observation its construction seems 
so compact and so comprehensive ; at the same time there is so much 
that seems senseless and superfluous — as the following analysis would 
show. 

Chapter I is in the usual vein, singing the glories of the book. 
It proves its divine origin and establishes the sanction of antiquity 
by declaring that Natya is (i) the creation of God Brahma and (ii) 
the fifth veda open to all castes. This fifth veda was created from out 
of the four vedas (verse 17). “Here”, said Brahma to the Gods, 
“here have I produced an itihasa" (19). But the Gods were unable 
to perform it, so sage Bharata was approached. Bharata had an en- 
viable advantage in his hundred sons (26-39). However, he found 
out that in the fifth Veda sons alone had not the monopoly, as in 
other four Vedas, of taking their father to Svarga and success and 
salvation. So he had to request Brahma to create Apsaras damsels 
to play female roles. With these initial preparations a ndndl and an 
anuktti [probably a (panto-) mimic show] of the fight between Gods 
and demons were represented (59) on the festive occasion of Indra’s 
victory (56. Mahmdra-vijayotsave) . The demons naturally resent- 
ed this public display of their -defeat and raided the performance. A 
natyagrha (play-house) had thus to be created as a protective mea- 
sure. In the meanwhile Brahma pacifies the demons by singing a 
lyrical panegyric of natya (which is shown to have too noble an aim 
to vilify or libel the demons). The play-house is constmcted and on 
Brahma’s order Bharata performs the ranga-pujd (worshipping the 
stage) ^ 

Chapter II describes in great details the various ways of building 
play-houses as well as the various models of play-houses. The whole 
description is introduced edgeways. At the end of the last chapter 
Bharata was asked to perform the rahga-puja and immediately after 
is described not the rahga-puja but the construction of the natya- 
grha (which has been constructed already in I 80-83). Even at that 
Bharata does not describe the house that has been actually built but 


1 The word rahga V rah j — might mean ' red colour ’ or ‘ paint ’ : 
rahga— as a noun meaning ‘the painted place’ where originally we can 
imagine one painted curtain as the background. 

D 
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engages in a lengthy and general description of three kinds of play- 
houses— the vikrsta (II. 34-6, the caturasra (89 ff) and the tryasra 
(102). The vikrsta seems, as its root-meaning (viz. : ‘long drawn 
out’) suggests, to have been an oblong hall with the audience facing 
the stage at one end. The caturasra was different since the audience 
here could be seated on four sides of the stage— either in a circle or 
perpendicular to the stage— in the centre. The tryasra is a sort of 
modification of the last mentioned— the audience being on three sides 
(right, left and front) of the stage. The stage itself was a kind of 
platform raised on wooden pillars. The place below the platform was 
the nepathya-grha— the entrance to the platform being by a passage 
on the side away from the audience. The raised part (the platform) 
was known as the ranga-ilrsa. Certain characters had to effect an 
entrance not on the platform but in-between the audience and the 
platform. This space was known as the ranga-pltha. Such an en- 
trance was made by removing the piece of cloth hanging on the front 
side of the platform to screen the green-room below. Probably the 
ranga-pujd was performed in the green-room beneath the platform, 

Chapter III continues the description of the rangapujd mentioned 
in Chapter I — thus showing the contextual irrelevance of chapter II. 
In IV the rangapujd is over and a 'samavakdra’ (by name Amrta- 
Manthana) is represented. This representation must have been a 
sort of pantomimic show since it is said (IV-4) that the audience 
was pleased with the Xcrmcfe/fayc-anudar^ana as contrasted with the 
ifcmfl-bhavanukirtana (IV-11) of a ‘ dima’ later performed in the 
presence of God Siva. Anuklrtana probably refers to recitation and 
anurdarsana to mere (i.e. mute) representation. Bharata is 
then advised by Siva to introduce dancing in the purva- 
ranga (overture) and Tandu was deputed (18) to teach the tapdava 
dance (258a). The sages to whom Bharata is supposed to narrate 
his sastra ask him (258&-260c) why dancing which is connected 
neither with the music of the purva-ranga nor with the sense of the 
play proper should be included in the show. Bharata replies, to the 
dismay of some modem critics (or better, fanatics), that dancing, 
though not essential to, or in, a play, adds to the beauty of the show 
and the amusement of the audience. Verses 19-25 describe the 
various gestures {karana), postures {angahdra) and “Movements” 
{recaka) of dancing. For the present we are inclined to suspect these 
verses since they so violently separate the name of Tandu (18) from 
his derivative ‘tandava’ (258a), Chapter V describes anew the 
purvaranga modified in the light of Siva’s instructions. 

Chapters VI and VII deal with the rasas and the bhavas. 
This subject is not introduced as in any way arising naturally out 
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of the previous discussion. After the purvaranga one fails to see 
the necessity of explaining in great details the various rasa-s etc. 
What does it matter if the sages choose to ask (not one but) five 
irrelevant questions : (i) what is a rasal (ii) what is a bhdva? 
what is meant by (iii) a sangraha, (iv) a karikd and (v) nirukta? 
(VI 1-3). Apart from the too inquisitive sages, tha variety of both 
matter and style in the body of the text itself raises difficulties. In 
the first place, besides the usual slokas there are verses in drya metre 
side by side with prose passages. This prose is written in the style 
usual to a commentator employing the first person plural (for the 
author) while Bharata, from the very beginning, as consistently 
refers to himself in the first person singular. Secondly the rasas 
are mentioned now as four, now as eight and again as four original 
and four derived. Thirdly, the ‘ original ’ four viz., the srngdra, the 
raudra, the vtra and the blbhatsa are explained mc«tly in slokas 
while the other four are explained either in dryd metre or in prose. 
Similarly chapter VII opens with an explanatory passage in prose 
and throughout the chapter we find materials of probably three 
different texts, as {a) slokas, (b) slokas quoted under the heading 
bhavati cdtra slokah ('to this effect runs a ^loka’)i and (c) dryds 
all of which are quoted as bhavati cdtra dryd etc. This is not the 
place to suggest any clear-cut theory about the book but one reason- 
able explanation seems to be that Bharata, traditionally or truly re- 
puted to be the author of a work on drama, must have also written 
a short treatise on the theory of Rasa and that some scholar later 
on became responsible for handing down the two together. It is 
further interesting to note that the topics in chapter VIII are directly 
connected with the general discussion in the first five chapters and are 
in direct continuation of chapter V. In the latter, the remodelled 
purvaranga has been described. After that should come the play 
itself. As said in I. 104-118 and XXI. 123-5 a play “ is an imitational 
representation, so to say, of the various modes and moods and move- 
ments of the people in the matter-of-fact world.” This representa- 
tion, says Bharata, is called abhinaya (VIII-7) and thus opens 
chapter VIII describing the four different ways, i.e. abhinayas of re- 
production and representation. Those four ways are 

(i) dhgika, gesture-acting (VII-XIV) 

(ii) vdcika, speech-delivery (XV-XXII) 

(iii) dhdrya, make-up etc. (XXIII) 


1 Cf, VII, 6-15, 26, 28. 54. etg. 
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and (iv) satvika^, emotion-display (XXIV) 

(i) GESTURE-ACTING 

Under this heading are described the various gestures : (a) of 
head, eyes, brows, lips, and neck (VIII) (b) of hands (IX) ; (c) 
of chest, waist and hips (X) ; (d) of feet (XI and XII) ; (e) of 
silent acting called gati (XIII) ; and (f) of movements on the stage 
like exit, entrance etc. (XIV). 

(ii) VACIKaBHINAYA, speech-delivery (XV-XXII) 

Under this heading are described 
Phonetics (XV 10-33) 

Various metres (XV 41-119 and the whole of XVI) 

Figures of speech and Poetics (XVII 44-118) 

Sanskrit and Prakrt dialects with their distribution (XVIII 
and XIX) 

Ten kinds of dramatic representation (XX) 

Treatment of dramatic incidents, itivjtta (XXI) 
and, The form of literary and artistic development vrtti (XXII). 
No amount of patience or patriotism, much less of reason, would 
induce any one to believe that all these passages have a legitimate 
place in a book on drama. To question their genuineness in the con- 
text is not to question their intrinsic value. Besides, the text itself 
is here so clumsy of arrangement. If we want a continuity of thought 
we shall have to arrange the text as follows. XV 1-9 and 34-40 ; 
XVIII 23, 29-35, 44<z and 486 ; XIX 37 ff, etc. Thus it will be seen 
that in addition to a number of verses two entire chapters XVI and 
XVII could be safely omitted. As a matter of fact the last verse 
of XVI shows that that chapter concerns a Kavya-bandha, poetical 
work more than natya literature. 

In the passages as reconstructed above we have the description 
and the explanation of vdcikabhinaya after which we are led to the 
ten varieties of drama. It is strange however to find that the matter 
in XX-XXII is included in vdcikabhinaya (since the open- 
ing verse of XXIII says that now dhdrya ahhinaya is to be described 
etc.) . The information in these three chapters is more for the drama- 
tist than for the actor and yet it is called ‘ abhinaya ’. It was for 
this reason that we interpreted the word 'abhi-naya' as ‘way or 


1 Note that in VIII-10 the author says that satvika is already describ- 
ed in VII. It is a mistake. The satvika in VII is described as a bhdva and 
not as ‘ abhinaya ’. Besides,, the satvika referred to as an abhinaya is 
actually 'described in XXIV-l. ‘Satve karyah prayatnas tu,’' one should 
attempt to show feelings and emotions, 
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method.’ Thus the three chapters describing the different methods of 
the dramatists seem to form the earliest nucleus of a treatise on 
dramaturgy. The various definitions and metrical explanations in 
these chapters are repeated almost word to word in the Das^rupaka 
of Dhananjaya and the Sahitya-Darpapa of Vishwanatha (both 
works on dramaturgy). Bharata first enumerates all the details 
(sahgraha), defines all of them one by one (karika) and thai ex- 
plains them in the same order (nirukta). This samgraha-karika- 
nirakta style of Bharata makes the book difficult to follow in compa- 
rison to the style of Dananjaya who mentions, defines and explains 
one detail before he goes to the next. In an introductory passage to 
his work the latter says as much : 

Yvydklrne manda-buddhindm jdyate mati-vibhramah, 
lASYA-artkas tatpadair eva samksipya kripate’njasd. 

“ As the text is diffused the ignorant are liable to be confused ; 
so I am abridging the original in the very words of the original ” 
(D.R.I. 5). It is clear that the text referred to here is some ndtyd- 
sdstra which, however, has been identified with a rasa-sdstra by the 
commentator who says : vydklrne viksipte visttn^e ca rasa-sdstre 
manda-buddhindm pumsdm matimoho bhavati, tena tasya ndtya- 
vedasya arthas tatpadair eva samksipya rjuvrttyd kriyte iti. ‘ As the 
treatise on rasa is scattered, ill-arranged and exhaustive the ignorant 
are likely to be confused ; therefore the information of the ndtya- 
veda is presented here, abridged in the original words and arranged 
systematically.” From the use of the words ‘ nafya-veda ’ and ‘ rasa- 
sastra ’ it is clear that Bharata’s natya-sastra, as available to-day, is 
being referred to. It is equally clear that neither Dhananjaya nor 
his commentator Dhanika likes the introduction of Rasa-s in a book 
on dramaturgy. 

(iii) aHaRYaBHINAY (XXIII) 

and (iv) SATVIKA or S AMANYABHINA YA (XXIV) 

In XXIII the dhdrydbhinaya is described. That phrase seems 
to include the “ make-up ” of the characters as well as the stage-setting 
(XXIII-1). In the next chapter the last i.e., the sdtvika abhinaya 
is described. The following three chapters — XXV, XXVI and 
XXVII — describe miscellaneous things like the characteristics of the 
various characters, the citr abhinaya (a more or less insipid repeti- 
tion of and minor additions to the chapters on angikabhinaya) and 
sundry details like directions to or description of the audience etc. In 
the next six chapters the various musical instmments, tunes, etc. are 
described. The only thing to be noted here is the opening of XXVIII 
in the style of a cornmentatgr and in prose, as : — 
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dtodyavidhim iddmm vyakhydsydmalj, tad yathd 
' now we shall explain the rules on musical instruments ’ etc. Once 
again the different characters (types or standardised ones) with their 
various functions are described in XX'XI V and XXXV. In the 
last chapter XXXVI — ^the names of the sages who are asking ques- 
tions to Bharata are enumerated (a bold and brilliant afterthought !). 
The purvarahga is once again described and finally the glory of 
drama, of Bharata and his sons and descendants and heirs and suc- 
cessors is sung. The curtain drops, as if wearily, after a verse in the 
\ongt%t-sraMhaxd-mttx& and in the fashion of later Bharata-vakya; 
In writing such a long and dragging work perhaps Bharata had im- 
proved his poetic capacity enough to write a single verse in the 
longest metre ! 

(B) Criticism of the information in the N. S. 

From the summary above one thing is clear that the present 
natyasastra, far from being an earliest, is quite a later composition. 
The accurate analysis, the copious information and the critical vein 
(though concealed) presume the earlier existence of numerous plays 
and numerous attempts to understand them. It is evident that at 
the time the natyasastra assumed its present form Drama had esta- 
blished itself as a popular and a regular feature in social life. What 
does it matter whether Bharata wrote it or was merely responsible 
for it as long as the book holds up Drama tO‘ the admiration of the 
readers and as the only entertainment common to all, irrespective of 
caste and culture ? No wonder then that regular and well-constructed 
play-houses existed at this time. The book reveals a historical sense 
in describing the different types of play-houses. In the early days, 
such shows might have taken place in the open. But, says Bharata, 
the demons took it into their heads to create disturbances. So it was 
considered advisable to construct . well-guarded places (I. 55-79, II. 
1-27) . On certain occasions, if the Manager or the Patron so decided, 
plays were represented in the open (XIV-64). The time of the day, 
too, was prescribed for performances.- Generally speaking, midnight, 
noon time, twilight and meal-times were prohibited (which shows 
that Bharata had an eye on the business side of Drama). The actual 
times were fixed as under : ^ 

(1) A play which is pleasant to the ears and based on tradi- 
tion 2 is to be represented during the earlier part of the day 
{purvdij,ha) ; 

1 XXVII 89-93. 

2 Cf. itihaso mayd srsfah sa suresu niyujyatdm (1-19). 

The very first production is called itihdsa ( =tr£\dition) , 
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(ii) A play wherein the Satva quality (in acting and in repre- 
sentation) predominates and where there is plenty of instrumental 
music— is to be staged in the latter part of the day {aparanha) ; 

(iii) A play in the Kaisiki style dealing with Srhgara rasa and 
with plenty of music and singing is to be staged early at night, (i.e., 
immediately after sunset) ; and 

(iv) A play of high sentiments, treating mostly the Karuna 
rasa is to be staged in the morning. 

Attempts have been made to show that this time-allotment is 
more or less based on scientific and hygienic and psychological con- 
siderations. In spite of their ingenuity, these attempts presume too 
much to convince. As a matter of fact, it appears that the four- 
fold division above relates to the four different types or styles or 
vrtti-s of drama. The play referred to in (i) is obviously the 
bhdratl type ; that in (ii) is Sdtvati, more or less ; the third is cer- 
tainly Kaisiki ; and the last, if not arabhati, is one that is different 
from the first three. We have shown in an earlier place that the 
traditional andj continuous stages in the evolution of Sanskrit drama 
were bhdrati, sdtvati, kaisiki and arabhati. Further we are told in 
I. 17 what each of the four Vedas contributed to the making up of 
Drama. Let us place all this information side by side : 



Mode 

Form of 
Presentation 

Source 

Form of 
Presentation 

Time 

1 

BHdrafi 

Recitation 

Rgveda 

Paihya 

Pnrvdkna 

2 

SdtvaR 

Recitation with 
gestures 

Samaveda 

Chanting 

Aparahna 

3 

\Kaisik~i 

Impersonation 

Yajurveda 

Abhinaya 

Early night 

4 

\ArabKdrt 

Representation | 

Atharvanaveda 

Rasa 

Early morning 


It will be seen from the above that style has more to do with the 
time of performance. Where there is mere recitation, the earlier 
part of the day is more suitable both from the reciter’s as well as the 
listener’s point of view. Early morning, fresh and energetic, is as 
suited for emotional acting. Where gestures play an important part 
the light of the advanced day (aparahna) is more convenient. Simi- 
larly, for impersonation to be successful (especially with the con- 
veniences of those days) night-time is the best. Bharata, however, 
prescribes only early night for two reasons ; (i) ladies take part in 
plays of Kaisiki style and, {ii) the type of the play-house was not 
suited for night performances. Nowhere in the text do we read of 
a roofed play-house. Under these circumstances night-performances 
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were not possible— unless a play was staged for the aite within 
the four walls of a well-lit palace or mansion. Bharata, however, men- 
tions with a touch of humour (conscious or unconscious) that he is 
opposed to night-representations on principle ! Drama, he says, 
would be the destroyer of sleep (natyam nidra-vinasanam, 
XXVII-92). Let us only hope that the sage is too sincere to in- 
sinuate. 

Open or closed, the problems of the play-house did not seriously 
affect the staging. A dramatic representation was as desirable as 
any other ritual and as much, if not more, entertaining. Not only 
was the drama a divine inspiration drawing from the four holy 
Vedas but the incidents (vrtta) and the treatment (vrtti) in it 
were equally divine in origin and conception. The very first pro- 
duction, viz., the samavak^a called “ the churning of nectar ” dealt 
with the doings of the gods (IV-4). The second show— a 4ima 
variety— dealt with the burning of the Three Walls by God Siva 
(IV. 11). Further, in the very early stages Siva himself undertook 
the task of introducing music and dance in the performance. Simi- 
larly the various vrtti-s, U., the modes of treatment originated 
from the fight of Divine Lord Acyuta with the demons Madhu and 
Kaitabha (XXII. 2 ff). It is no wonder that drama, under such 
auspices, should soon develop into ten varieties, though it is a won- 
der that no new varieties were introduced by the dramatists or recog- 
nised by the critics ever since. Perhaps the later dramatists were 
less original or the later critics less observant or the sanctity attached 
to Bharata’s name was too solemn to allow any departures. As for 
Bharata himself, he enumerates and classifies and defines and ex- 
plains thq ten varieties. Incidentally he has pointed out some gene- 
ral features (XXI). Thus any play, in general, has five main ways 
of knitting {samdhi) its incidents. To open with, the story of the 
play is narrated in outlines (mukha); the particular incident or in- 
cidents that give rise to a dramatic situation should then be intro- 
duced iprati-mukha) ; afterwards should be described the situation 
that heightens the dramatic sense by coming in conflict with or con- 
trast to the preceding incident (garbha); a dramatic way should 
be suggested to steer through this conflict {avimarsa or vimarsa); 
and finally the desired end should develop {nirvahaij,a) . We do 
admire Bharata for his power of observation and understanding. It 
will appear, however, that here Bharata has done nothing great except 
coining some technical words. The five stages of development men- 
tioned above are just the five members of a syllogism in Indian 
Logic. In a logical syllogism there is first the pratijna, a 
statement or a sort of enunciation of the thing to be proved. A 
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hetu or a logical reason is then stated. Thirdly, there is a drstanta 
or analogy which is applied inigama) in the fourth statement to 
the thing to be proved with the result that the thing is proved 
{siddhanta) . Likewise, according to Bharata, the dramatist first 
summarises the developments in his play (mukha), then cites an 
incident which would bear out such a development (pratimukha) , 
gives examples similar or dis-similar (garb ha) ; equates the example 
to the problem in hand (avimarsa) and thus arrives at the promised 
development (nirvahana). This logically strict analysis, as will be 
shown later, was responsible for a series of stereotyped plays. Per- 
haps Bharata did not realise that art was not logic but magic, that 
it was not fixed but fresh in form and power. 

(C) Pre-Bharata Dramas, 

It cannot be supposed that Bharata produced this analysis without 
any models before him ; nor should it be held that from the very 
beginning plays were written in Sanskrit with such an artistic treat- 
ment. We have already suggested the probable stages of the deve- 
lopment of early Sanskrit Drama. A closer study of Bharata’s ten 
varieties of representations supports that suggestion of ours to a 
great extent. Of the ten varieties four are of the simplest type ; 
not that they are mere short sketches but the mode of treatment in 
these four — ^the anka, the prahasana, the bhdna and the vithi — ^is 
elementary. Each of these four has only two of the five samdhi-% 
or ways of development viz., the first and the last. That means 
that none of these is in any way different from mere recitation. Bha- 
rata himself adds explicitly that the anka should have the bharatl 
or the recitational style (XX-100). The other three also are pro- 
bably in the bhdral style.^ As an artistic improvement on these 
four we have the vydyoga and the ihdmrga. These have no garbha 
and avimarsa samdhis. A story is told, an incident represented 
and the play ends. The lhamra deals with heavenly men and 
women (XX-82) and the vydyoga with a well-known hero and a 
few female characters (XX-94). Battles are to be represented in 
both (and probably these battles are described in songs). The sama- 
vakdra and the dima are a further improvement. They lack only 
one samadhi, viz., the avimaria. We have already seen that Bharata 
mentions these two (IV-4, 11) as the “first” dramatic represen- 
tations. By “ first ” it is not meant that they are the earliest of 
the ten varieties. Before these, there was no “ impersonation ” — 
and so probably Bharata does not include them among representa- 


1 Cl D. R. III-50. 
B 
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tional performances. Lastly, we have the nataka and the Prakaram. 
These two have all the five samdhi-s. A true-to-life representation 
(i.e., an attempt for it) might be believed in at this stage. Let 
us, now, arrange the ten varieties as under : — 


Source 

Mode 

Varieties 

Stage 

R. V. 

Bharatt 

ahka, bhdna, 
vUhi, prahasana 

1 

S. V. 

SdtvaU 

v^yoga, ihdmrga 

2 

Y. V. 

Kaisiki 

samavakara, dima 

3 

A. V. 

Avdbhafi 

mtaka, praharana 

4 


How does the above arrangement help us to find out the drama- 
tist predecessors of Bharata? The answer to this question will, 
under the present circumstances, be more a reasonable guess than 
a dogmatic decision. With later works on dramaturgy like the D. R. 
and the S. D. no difficulty arises since their authors or commentators 
explain their observations with reference to particular plays. No 
such satisfaction can be had in the N.S.. Nevertheless there are situa- 
tions which are provoking or tempting in this respect. For example, 
in XIII are described the various gestures to represent certain move- 
ments. In 'XIII-88 we are told how a chariot-rider and a charioteer 
are to be represented as moving on their ride. In XIII-90 the 
author tells us how a ride in the sky or atmosphere is to be shown 
by bodily gestures. In Sanskrit plays we are not certain that a 
chariot passes through the atmosphere anywhere except in Act VII 
of K^idasa’s Abhijnana-Sakuntalam. Similarly in XIX Bharata is 
giving suggestions for the names of certain characters in plays. With 
reference to the name of a courtesan he suggests, 

dattd mitrd ca send iti vesyandmdni kdrayei. 

“ The name of a courtesan (should end) in -dattd, -mitrd or 
-send". (XIX-33). 

Though the first two types of names are common in Sanskrit 
plays both for courtesans as well as Court-ladies, the last 
occurs only in the Mrcchakatika of §udraka where the courtesan- 
heroine is named Vasant-SENA *. Again if Bharata says that 


* In the play Carudatta ascribed to Bhasa this character is called 
simply ‘nayika’ (heroine). 
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death should not be represented on the stage there is stronger reason 
to believe that he must have known, and felt what it is to see, 
death on the stage in a play like the Umbhahga ascribed to Bhasa. 
Whatever that be, we hasten to repeat that this is not strong evi- 
dence (perhaps no evidence) to arrive at a conclusion. At the same 
time, it is undeniable that Bharata did have some 'standard’ plays 
before formulating his rales. We know of no other earlier ‘ stan- 
dard’ plays than those of Bhasa, Kalidasa and Sudraka. If, how- 
ever, the author of the N.S. is deliberately concealing such references 
that his book be claimed (and acclaimed) most antiquarian we 
refuse to be critical and to spoil the humour of the situation. We 
will bear in our mind, but we shall not mention it aloud, that the 
author of the available version of the N.S. does know the plays of 
Bhasa, of Kalidasa and of Sudraka. 

R. V. JAGIRDAR, 

M.A., (London.) 


The following abbreviations are used in this article : — 

N. S. — ^Natyasastra 
D. R. — ^Dasarupaka 
S. D. — Sahityadarpana 
R. V. — ^Rgveda 


S. V. — Samaveda 
Y. V. — ^Yajurveda 
A. V. — ^Atharvanaveda 



VIMUTTIMAGGA 

AND 

THE SCHOOL OF ABHAYAGIRIVIHARA 
IN CEYLON 

Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka mentions under No. 1293 a Hinyanist work on 
Buddhist philosophy of the Abhidhamma. It is called ‘Cie-t’o 
-tao-lun’ which he renders in Sanskrit as ‘ Vimok§amarga§astra.’ 
Prof. Nagai renders it into Pali 'Vimuttimagga’ (See J. P. T. S. 
1917-19, pp. 69-80). and draws attention of all Buddhist scholars 
to the similarity of the hook with the Visuddhimagga of Buddha- 
ghosa who went to Ceylon early in- the fifth century A. D. The 
writer of the present paper has also written on this subject and has 
expressed his own views on the problem of the inter-relation of the 
Vimuttimagga and the Visuddhimagga^. Here the writer proposes 
to refer to another aspect of the problem suggested by the compara- 
tive study of both the works. 

It is wdl-known that Buddhaghosa often refers, in his Visud- 
dhimagga, to the views of other philosophical systems or schools 
within or without the pale of Buddhism, though he may not men- 
tion them by name. He often uses words like ‘eke, ekacce, keci, 
anne, apare,’ or ‘ yo va pana evaih aha ’ etc., leaving it to the readers 
to fin d out to whom the icap fits. Dhammapala, the Commentator 
on Buddhaghosa’s Visuddhimagga, often comes to our rescue and 
tells us whose views Buddhaghosa refers to. Sometimes, however, 
when he is not sure, he also cannot give us any more information 
than saying that the reference is to the views of some teachers (anne 
acariya). In several places, he does tell us the names of several 
theorists, such as Kapada, Vasudhamma, etc. ; or the names of 
Buddhist followers in some country, such as ‘ Tambapapnidipavasi- 
narh abliilapo’ (such is the statement of the people who live in 
Ceylon) ; or the adherents of certain schools such as Abhayagiri- 
vasi, etc. ; or sometimes to a specific work of some specific teacher 
such as ‘ Upatissattheram sandhaya aha ; tena hi Vimuttimagge tatha 


1. My article in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XLIII, 1932, 
pp. 168-76. For other problems, see also Indian Culture, vol. 1.3 (pp. 455- 
59), Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Vol. XV 
(1934), Parts -iii-iv. 
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vuttam In the Visuddhimagga there are several passages where 
there are views expressed of other theorists, which Dhammapala as- 
cribes to the adherents of Abhayagiri school. Of such passages, I could 
discover not less than four in the Chinese translation of the Vimutti- 
magga, made by a Buddhist monk named Seng-cie-po-lo early in the 
sixth century A. D. As the orginal Vimuttimagga is irretrievably lost, 
we have no other text to rely upon except this Chinese translation 
and a fragment in Tibetan of one of the chapters of the Vimutti- 
magga. i Abhayagiri vihara was, it appears, a very leading school of 
Buddhism in Ceylon and to understand the importance of the refer- 
ence, by Buddhaghosa, to the views of the Abhayagiri school, we 
should rather go over the history of the Abhayagirivihara. 

On the spot where the Abhayagiri monastery stood there was 
in very early times a Tittharama, a place of residence for holy men 
who belonged to other religions.^ The Abhayagiri monastery was 
established in Ceylon 218 years after the foundation of the older 
Mahavihara monastery (to which Buddhaghosa belonged). This 
was so called because it was established (about 88 B.c.) by King 
Abhaya ( Vattagamani) and in a place where a Nigaptha by. name Giri 
was living. It was given over to Mahatissa, who subsequently was 
expelled from the Sangha of the Mahavihara on a charge of having 
too much of worldly contact. One of his disciples, being enraged at 
the expulsion of his teacher left the Mahavihara and established a new 
sect which subsequently came to be called by the name of the Abha- 
yagirivadins. These people branched off from the Theravada of the 
Mahavihara. A second split later on took place when the Abhaya- 
girivadins broke the community of monks at Dakkhinavihara. 

This Abhayagiri school which owed its origin purely to a dis- 
ciplinary measure against an individual generally came to be a centre 
of Buddhist monks who did not agree with the community at the 
Mahavihara on doctrinal points. Many monks from Pallar(? 1)- 
arama in India came to Ceylon. They belonged to the Vajjiputta- 
nikaya, descended from those who refused to recognise Moggaliputta- 
Tissa’s Council. Their teacher was Acariya Dhammaruci. He, find- 
ing no favour with the Mahavihara community, joined the Abhaya- 
giri fraternity, which came to be thence-forward known as the Dham- 
maruci-nikaya. This school continued to disturb the peace of Ceylon 
for nearly twelve centuries and the monks belonging to this sect no 


1 See my article in the Proceedings Vol. (pp. 131-36) of the Seventh 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held at Baroda (1933). 

2 The whole of this account is based on the Mahavamsa and Mala- 
lasehhara’s Pali Literature of Ceylon, 
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doubt produced literary works^ setting forth their own points of 
view. Unfortunately, however, religious intolerance led to the per- 
secution of the monks of the Abhayagiri sect and many of their books 
were burnt. 

The Abhayagirivadins also were on the ascent or descent as the 
central political power in Ceylon supported them or persecuted them. 
The History of Ceylon tells us that King Gothabhaya banished (about 
254 A. D.) sixty monks from the Abhayagiri, who were called Vetul- 
yavadins and who were supposed to be great ‘ thorns ’ (kaptaka) in 
the religion of the Buddha. At another time we read that during 
the reign of King Mahasena (275-302 A. D.), Mahavihara was left 
by monks as they were being persecuted by the King. Ruins of Loha- 
pasada were taken to Abhayagiri and Abhayagiri prospered. 

At the time when Buddhaghosa came to Ceylon, King Maha- 
nama (about 410-432 A. D.) was ruling. Mahanama, before he be- 
came the king, was a member of the order. He became infatuated 
with the wife of his brother Upatissa, who was subsequently killed' 
by her. Mahanama left the Order, seized the throne, and married 
his brother’s wife. The Mahavihara community did not look with 
favour at the treachery of Mahanama. So Mahanama and his wife 
were supporting the Abhayagiri school. 

We have another testimony to prove that the Abhayagiri sect was 
in a prosperous condition when Buddhaghosa visited Ceylon. Fa-hien, 
the Great Chinese traveller, visited Ceylon, stayed there for two years 
and returned from Ceylon about the year 413 A. D. He tells us 
that at his time there were five thousand monks in the Abhayagiri- 
vihara. He describes the great ceremony of Tooth-worship and 
speaks of the Tooth being taken to the Abhayagiri. He further tells 
us that there were only three thousand monks in the Mahavihara 
establishment. [‘The Travels of Fa-hien’ translated by Legge, 
pp. 102, 105, 106.] 

Thus it will be seen that Abhayagiri was prosperous when Bud- 
dhaghosa came to Ceylon. Abhayagirivihara being a very important 
and leading school could not be lost sight of by Buddhaghosa. As 
a rival school, he thought it necessary to mention the views of that 
school and combat them. He often refutes them and maintains his 
own point-of-view. 

Now let us see the passages which refer to the views that are 
ascribed to the Abhayagirivadins. 

(i) In the second chapter of the Visuddhimagga (towards the 

1 Malalasekhara (p. 43) tells us that even now some works of this 
sect exist ; also see pp. 128-29 of his book referred to in note No. 2 on 
page 37, 
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end) Buddhaghosa refers to a view of some who hold that there is 
an ‘ akusala dhutanga,’ a demeritorious practice of purifying oneself. 
He also refers to others who think that the dhutanga is ‘ kusalattika- 
vinimmuttam, i.e., it cannot be called kusala, akusala or abyakata. 
Now in the Vimuttimaggai (2.8. 9-10), we find a statement which 
exactly corresponds to this view. Dhammapala, while commenting 
on this passage which begins with ‘ Yesam ’ says that by this word, 
Buddhaghosa refers to those who lived in the Abhayagiri (monas- 
tery), ‘ Abhayagirivasike sandhaya aha; te hi dhutangam pannatti 
ti vadanti ’. 

(ii) In the Visuddhimagga, fourth chapter, Buddhaghosa says 
in one place : “ Patipad&visuddhi ndma sasambhariko upacdro, 
upekkdnubruham ndma appand, sampahamsand ndma pacca- 
vekkhatfd ti evameke van^ayanti" . “There are some who interpret 
the purity of the course as the neighbourhood-trance together with 
its accompanying things, the cultivation of equanimity as the raptured 
state of trance, and gladdening as reflection.” Buddhaghosa rejects 
this interpretation on the authority of a passage from the Patisam- 
bhida and gives his own interpretation. Now it is interesting to find 
that this very interpretation which is rejected by Buddhaghosa 
is accepted by Upatissa (4.17.10 4.17a. 1) and the whole passage, 
as given by him is identical in words with the passage quoted above 
from Buddhaghosa. Here again Dhammapala gives us the valuable 
information when he comments upon ‘ eke ’ as ‘ Abhayagirivasino 
‘ those who lived in Abhayagiri 

{Hi) In the detailed enumeration of rupas, Buddhaghosa gives 
in the XIVth chapter, twenty-eight rupas. He mentions several other 
rupas which some others would like to include, but he rejects them 
all giving his own reasons. Among these rupas, he mentions jatirupa 
and middharupa. Regarding the last he says ‘Ekacc^arh matena 
middharuparh ’. Dhammapala commenting upon ‘ekaccanam' says 
‘ Abhayagirivasinarii ’. Now Upatissa also does mention these two 
rupas and thus according to him there are thirty rupas, which Buddha- 
ghosa is at great pains to refute. 

{iv) In the twenty-third chapter of the Visuddhimagga, Bud- 
dhaghosa refers to the views of those who believed that the Sota- 
panna, starting penetrative insight with the intention of the attain- 
ment of the Fruit (phalasamapatti), becomes Sakadagami, the 
SakadagamI becomes AnagamT. Upatissa’s position is exactly the 


1 References are given to the book, page and column of the handy 
and popular edition of this vol. printed and publidied at Bi— ling in the 
province of Kiang-su in 1918. 
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same (12.7.5). Here again Dhammapala is helpful to us in supply- 
ing the information that the statement of Buddhagosa is made with 
reference to the ‘ Abhayagirivadins.’ 

Thus it will be s^n that when we consider the passages in the 
Vimuttimagga setting forth exactly the views referred to by Buddha- 
ghosa and ascribed by Dhammapala to Abhayagirivadins, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the Vimuttimagga must have been ac- 
cepted by the Abhayagiri school as a work representing its views. 
We have already seen above that there was an influx of a large 
number of mendicants coming from India and it seems to be very 
likely that it was brought from India, i by some of these monks, to 
Abhayagiri. 

The fact that Buddhaghosa does not mention the name of the 
Abhayagirivadins may be explained in this way. It is because of 
his supreme contempt for his opponents, or because they were at 
that time in great favour of the political power in Ceylon, and so he 
dared not mention them. 

P. V. Bapat. 


1 For the Indian origin of the book, see my article referred to in 
footnotes on pp. 36, 37 supra. 



APABHRArCisA METRES II 

[N.B. — ^The first article on this subject appeared in the B. U, J. 
Arts and Law, November, 1933. AM refers to this article. For a sum- 
mary of the important topics discussed in this and the last articles, see the 
last two paragraphs of this article. The paras, are numbered in continua- 
tion of the last article.] 

34. In my last article, I described 55 Apabhramsa metres of 
common occurrence, depending principally upon the Prakrta-paingala 
and the Chandahkosa. In the course of explaining the strophic 
metres, I also defined two more popular metres, i.e. the Matra and the 
Madanavatara (am. 28). The former was probably used only in 
the strophe called Radda, and though this strophe, like other strophes, 
was usually used for the sake of variety, there are examples where it 
is used for a continued narrative as in Haribhadra’s Sanatkumara- 
carita, edited by H. Jacobi, Munchen, 1921. 

35. There are, however, many more Apabhramsa metres, defined 
and illustrated by Hemacandra in his Chandonusasana and Svayam- 
bhu in his Svayambhu-chandas. The latter is older than the former 
as is shown by me in the introduction to Svayambhu-chandas 
I-III, published in the JBBRAS. 1935, yet the former does not seem 
to have based his treatment upon the latter. There existed some 
other treatises similar to the Svayambhu-chandas, which seem to 
have been followed by Hemacandra in defining and naming the vari- 
ous Apabhrarhsa metres. The existence of such works cannot be 
doubted, though Hemacandra does- not mention any by name. He 
indeed quotes several stanzas, introducing them in general terms with 
words like ‘yadaha’ (cf. 356 [1, 46fi|18, 38c|7,) or ‘Atra Kecit’ 
(37fl|4, 43cll9.), Vrddhaih, (36cl3.), Eke (37c|ll.), Anye (376|2 ; 
37fl|4; 376|7 ; 426|3), but he does not mention any one except 
Svayambhu. We, however, already know about half a dozen writers 
on Prakrit Metre. Thus Manoratha and the author of the Chandab- 
kandali are quoted in the commentary on the Kavidarpana ; cf. 
Annals BORI. 1935, pp. 44-45 ; Govinda and Caturmukha are 
quoted by Svayambhu ; cf. JBBRAS. 1935, pp. 26-27 ; Arjuna and 
Gosala are quoted by Ratnasekhara in his Chandahkosa ; cf. AM. 30. 

36. In the following paragraphs, I propose to discuss the re- 
maining Apabhrarhsa metres depending upon (1) Hemacandra’s 
Chandonu^sana (=H.) published by Devakaran Mulchand, 
Bombay, 1912 ; (2) Kavidarpana with commentary, (= KD.) pub- 

F. 
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lished by me in the Annals, BORL, 1935 ; (3) Vrttajatisamuccaya, 
(=VJS.) edited by me in the JBBRAS., 1929, 1932 ; and (4) Sva- 
yambhu-chandas, Chs. IV-VIII, (=SB.) published as an appendix to 
the present article. We shall begin with the Dvipadis or the metres 
with two lines in a stanza. The shortest of these is (1) Vijaya, 
which has only 4 Matras in a line. Revaka (2) and Ganadvipadi 
(3) with 5 and 6 Matras respectively, in their lines are the next two. 
The lines of both the Svaradvipadi (4) and Apsara (5) contain 7 
Matras each, but they are divided into groups of 4 and 3 in the for- 
mer and of 5 and 2 in the latter (cf. H. 46 g| 8-9 ; SB. VII. 6-7). 
The lines of the next five Dvipadis contain 8 Matras each, but they 
are divided into different groups in each case. Thus Vasudvipadi 
(6) may have its eight Matras grouped in any way ; cf. H. 46«|10 ; 
Karimakarabhuja (7) has them divided into two Caturmatras of 
any type ; cf. H. 46fl|10 ; SB. VII. 9. The line of Candralekha (8) 
is similarly formed but the last Caturmatra is always of the Payo- 
dhara or of the Vipra type, i.e. either ISI or IIII ; cf. H. 46^?|11. 
Madanavilasita, also called Mangalavatl (9) has a Pancamatra and 
a Trimatra in its line ; cf. H. 46c] 12^ SB. VII. 8 ; while the line 
of a Malayavikasita (10) has a Sanmatra and a Dvimatra in it ; 
cf. SB. VII. 10. The next two Dvipadis namely Jambhedika (11) 
and Lavali (12) contain 9 Matras in their lines, made up by a Panca- 
matra and a Caturmatra, but Jambhedika has the Caturmatra Gana 
in the beginning, while the other has it at the end ; cf. H. 46c|13, 
SB. VII. 11. Amarapurasundari (13), Kancanalekha (14), and Cam 
or Lalataka (15) have 10 Matras in their lines, divided respectively in- 
to groups of 7, 2, 1 ; 6, 4 ; and 5, 5 Matras ; cf. H. 46a| 14-16, SB. VII. 
12. The last among these shorter Dvipadis is Puspamala, (16) whose 
lines contain 12 Matras divided into groups of 3, 6 and 3 Matras. 

37. Both Hemacandra (cf. H. 46fljl8) and Svayambhu (cf. 
VII. 2) mention that there are also other Dvipadis of this type, 
containing upto 30 Matras in their lines, but they were not so well 
known as these and hence they do not describe them. It would thus 
appear that some authorities considered that a line of a Dvipadi 
must not contain more than 30 Matras in its line. There were others, 
however, whom Hemacandra and Svayambhu followed, and who des- 
cribe longer Dvipadis which may contain upto 40 or even 42 Matras 
in their lines. It is indeed doubtful whether the longer Dvipadis 
should really be considered as Dvipadis or Catuspadis or Satpadis. 
Opinions often differ in this respect, cf. AM. 24; but after all, the 
criterion of the Yati and the Yamaka is, I believe, quite safe and when- 
ever a further division of a longer line into shorter ones is clearly 
indicated by their position, it shcxild be followed and the metre be 
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named accordingly, as a Catuspadi or a §atpadi. A similar vacilla- 
tion is also observed in the case of the Gatha and the Doha ; but 
see below for a fuller discussion of the point, para. 54. 

38. Among the Dvipadis of intermediate length, i.e. those that 
contain from 13 to 30 Matras in their lines, the Kurhkuma (17) and 
the Karpura (18) are the most important. They respectively contain 
27 and 28 Matras in their lines. They are technically known as the 
Ullalas and were held in great favour by the bards of Magadha. I 
have discussed them in full at AM. 11-12. But VJS. has described 
three more Dvipadis which are shorter than the Ullalas. They are 
Vicchitti (19), with its 22 Matras in a line formed by a Dvimatra 
at the beginning and five Caturmatras of any kind except those of the 
Narendra type, i.e. ISI ; Utfullaka (20) with its line of 24 Matras 
formed by five Caturmatras of any kind, followed by two long letters 
at the end; and the Dvipathaka (21) with its line of 26 Matras 
formed by five Caturmatras and three long letters, one coming after 
the 3rd Caturmatra and two standing at the end of the line ; cf. VJS. 
IV. 91, IV. 63, and II. 5, IV. 27. Of these three, Vicchitti corres- 
ponds to the modern Arti metre, a) called from its connection with 
the Artikya ceremony in the worship of the deity, while the last two 
arg but the two variations of the Doha, which name by the bye, seems 
to be derived from the Dvipathaka of the VJS. Both the Vicchitti and 
the Utfullaka are Tala Vrttas and are sung in the Tala of 8 Matras. 
Other Dvipadis of intermediate length are Laya (22), Bhramarapada 
(23), and Upabhramarapada (24), all containing 28 Matras in their 
lines ; cf. H. 43b\ 2-6, SB. VI. 163-165. The line of the first is made 
with 7 Caturmatras not marked by any Yati ; that of the second is 
similarly formed, but is marked by a Yati after the 10th Matra ; 
while the line of the third is made up by employing a Sanmatra, 
followed by 5 Caturmatras and a Dvimatra at the end. All the three 
are Tala Vrttas and are sung in the Tala of 8 Matras, with this 
difference that the beat of the TMa occurs on the 1st Matra in the 
first, while it occurs on the 3rd in the other two ; cf. AM. 20. The 
Garudapada and the Upagarudapada Dvipadis (25-26) contain 29 
Matras in their lines ; in the former, there are 6 Caturmatras and 
1 Pancamatra at the end, while in the latter, there are 1 §aijmatra, 
5 Caturmatras and 1 Triroatra at the end ; cf. H. 43f?18-10 ; SB. VI. 
166-167. Even here, the beat of the Tala occurs on the 1st Matra 
in the former and on the 3rd Matra in the latter. The gap at the 
end of both is filled up by means of a rest of 3 Matras ; see AM. 
18. Finally, Harinikula (27), Gitisama (28), Bhramaradmta (29), 
and Haripipada (30) all contain 30 Matras in their lines. In the 
1st and 2nd, the line i§ formed with 7 Caturmatras and a Dvi- 
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matra at the end, the Yati being on the 12th and 20th Matras in 
the former, and on the 10th and the 18th in the latter ; cf, H. 43&111- 
12 ; SB. VI. 168-169. The line of the 3rd contains 5 Sarjmatras, 
with the Yati on the 10 th and the 18th Matras, while that of the 
4th is made with 1 Saijatra followed by 6 Caturmatras, with the 
usual Yati after the 8th Matra, though this is not expressly men- 
tioned ; cf. H. 43f?|14-16 ; SB. VI. 170. The 4th is mentioned only 
by Hemacandra and the 1st is called Harinapada by Svayambhu. 
This brings us to the end of the Dvipadis of intermediate length. 

39. We shall now take up the Dvipadis whose lines contain 
more than 30 Matras each, and in whose case, the position of the 
Yati and the Yamaha very often suggests that they are better con- 
sidered as Satpadis than Dvipadis. Thus Kamlakara (31), Kurhr 
kumatilakavali (32), Ratnakapthika (33), Sikha (34), and Chad- 
danika (35), all contain 31 Matras in each of their two lines. The 
line of Kamalakara contains 4 Sanmatras, followed by 1 Caturmatra 
and 1 Trimatra at the end ; that of Kumkumatilakavali. contains 
7 Caturmatras and 1 Trimatra ; that of Ratnakapthika contains 1 
Sapmatra, 5 Caturmatras and 1 Pafmcamatra, with the Yati on the 
12th and the 20th Matras (this acc. to SB. ; in the opinion of Hema- 
candra, Ratnakapthika differs from the first two only in point of 
Yati) ; the Ratnakapthika of SB, is exactly the same as the Sikha 
of Hemacandra, while the line of a Chaddanika of Hemacandra 
is formed like that of the Kuiiikumatilakavali, i.e., with 7 Catur- 
matras and 1 Trimatra, but it has the Yati after the 10th and the 
18th Matras. SB. on the other hand, considers Chaddanika as a 
Satpadi metre ; cf. H. 43b| 17-20, 44al3-5 ; SB. VI. 172-173, VIII. 20. 
The Sikha of Svayambhu again, is an Ardhasama Catuspadi ; cf. II. 
25. The next three Dvipadis, namely Skandhakasama (36), Mau- 
ktikadama (37), and Navakadallpatra (38), all contain 32 Matras 
in their lines, divided into 8 Caturmatras. They differ from each 
other only in point of Yati, which is on the 10th and the 18th in the 
first, on the 12th and the 20th in the second, and on the 14th and 
the 22nd in the last ; cf. H. 44^16-10 SB. VI 174-176; KD. II, 3. 
These three metres get feminine names i.e., Skandhakasama &c., 
if their lines are formed with 1 Sapmatra, 6 Caturmatras, and 1 
Dvimatra, instead of the usual 8 Caturmatras ; cf. H. 44fl:|12 ; SB. 
VI. 177. The line of the next Dvipadi namely the Ayamaka (39) 
contains 33 Matras made up by 7 Caturmatras and 1 Pancamatra 
at the end. The Yati in this is not mentioned and this means that 
it is the usual one coming after the 8th Matra, the initial beat of 
the- Tala being on the 1st Matra ; cf. H. 44^115 ; SB. VI. 178. 
When on- the other hand,- the initial -beat is- shiited from the first 
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to the 3rd, 5th and 7th Matras, and consequently the initial Yati 
is shifted from the 8th to the 10th, 12th and the 14th Matras, the 
same Ayamaka is called respectively, Kancidama (40), Rasanadama 
(41), and Cudamapi (42) ; cf. H. 44c! 17-20 ; SB. VL 179-181. 
The preposition UFA is prefixed to the names of these four metres, 
if their lines are formed with 1 §anmatra, 6 Caturmatras, and 1 Tri- 
matra, instead of the usual 7 Caturmatras and 1 Pancamatra ; cf. H. 
44^?|l-3 ; SB. VI. 182. The following Dvipadi is Svapnaka (43), 
whose lines contain 34 Matras formed by 8 Caturmatras and 1 Dvi- 
matra at the end. No special Yati is prescribed, which means that 
it is after the 8th Matra, or that it is the usual one. When this 
Yati is shifted from the 8th to the 10th, the 12th, the 14th and the 
16th Matras, the same Svapnaka gets the names of Apsarah-kusuma 
(44), Bhujafigavijrmbhita (45), Taradhruvaka (46), and Nava- 
rahgaka (47), respectively ; cf. H. 44&|6-10 ; SB. VI. 184-187. 
Apsarahkusuma is known only to Svayambu. The Dvipadi called 
Sthavirasanaka (48), has also 34 Matras in its lines like the Sva- 
pnaka, but they are made up with 3 Sapmatras followed by 4 Catur- 
matras and the Yati is after the 16th and the 24th Matras. The 
34 Matras of the next Dvipadi i.e., Subhaga (49) are made up by 
7 Caturmatras followed by 1 §anmatra, the Yati being the same 
as in the last case ; cf. H. 4461 H to 13. These two metres are not 
mentioned by Svayambhu. Similarly, when the 34 Matras in the 
line of a Dvipadi are made up by 1 Sahmatra, 2 Caturmatras, 1 
Sanmatra, 3 Caturmatras and 1 Dvimatra, it is called Kumuda (50) ; 
its Yati is after the 10th and the 18th Matras. If on the other hand, 
the Yati of the Kumuda is shifted from the 10th to the 12th Matra, 
it gets the name of Bharakranta (51) ; cf. H. 446 1 17-19. These two 
Dvipadis also are not mentioned by Svayambhu. There is one more 
Dvipadi having 34 Matras in its lines. It is Pavanadhruvaka (52).. 
The line of this Dvipadi is formed by 1 Sahmatra, 4 Caturmatras, 1 
Sahmatra, 1 Caturmatra, and a Dvimatra at the end, the Yati being 
on the 14th and the 22nd Matras; cf. H. 446|15 ; SB. VI. 186. 
The Taradhruvaka of Svayambhu is the same as Kumuda (No. 50) 
mentioned above, but with the Yati on the 14th and the 22nd Matras 
instead of the 10th and the 18th ; cf. SB. VI. 186. 

40. The next six Dvipadis contain 35 Matras in their lines. Thus 
Tirthanana of SB., which is the same as Kandotta of H., (53), 
has 8 Caturmatras and 1 Trimatra at the end in its line. No spe- 
cial Yati is mentioned ; cf. H. 45n|l, SB. VI. 188 (the Kandotta 
of SB. VI. 189, however has the Yati on the 14th and 22nd Matras). 
Bhramaradruta (54) has in its line 2 Sanmatras, 5 Caturmatras, 
and .l Trimatra at the end, and is marked by the Yati aft^r ttie 
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10th and the 18th Matras ; cf, H, 45t!!l2-3, SB. VI. 190. When the 
Yati of the Bhramaradmta is shifted to the 12th and the 20th, the 
14th and the 22nd, and the 16th and the 24th, it is respectively 
called SuTakri(Jita (55), Siihhavikranta (56), and Kurhkumakesara 
(57) ; cf. H. 4514-8, SB. VI. 191. The last two varieties of the 
Bhramaradmta are not mentioned by Svayambhu. VJS. IV. 92 
also mentions a Dvipadi of 35 Matras called Prasjta (58) , whose lines 
contain in order 1 Dvimatra, 1 Trimatra, 1 Pancamatra, 5 Caturmat- 
ras, and 1 Pancamatra. Of the 5 Caturmatras, the 2nd and the 4th 
must be of the Narendra (i.e., ISI) tj^e. The Dvipadis that contain 36 
Matras in their lines are Balabhujamgamalalita (59), Upagandharva 
(60), Sahgita (61), and Upa^ta or Upasamgita (62). The first 
contains 9 Caturmatras in its line and no special Yati is laid down 
for it. The lines of the second are formed with 3 Sapmatras, 4 
Caturmatras, and 1 Dvimatra at the end, and are marked with the 
Yati after the 12th and the 20th Matras. When the Yati of the 
second i.e., the Upagandharva is shifted to the 14th and the 22nd, 
and the 16th and the 24th Matras respectively, it gets the names of 
the third and the fourth i.e., Sangita and Upasangita ; cf. H. 45^110- 
17, SB. VI. 192-193. SB. does not mention the first two of these. 
The lines of Gondala (63), Rathyavarpaka (64) Carcari (65), 
Abhinava (66), and Capala (67), contain 37 Matras in them. The 
line of the Gondala is formed with 8 Caturmatras followed by 1 
Pancamatra, and no special Yati is laid down for it ; that of the 
Rathyavarpaka contains 1 Sapmatra, 7 Caturmatras, and 1 Trimatra 
at the end, with the Yati after the 12th and the 20th Matras. Rathya- 
varpaka itself is called Carcan, when its Yati is shifted to the 14th 
and the 22nd, and it is called Abhinava when the same is shifted 
to the 16th and the 24th Matras. If the initial Sapmatra of the 
Rathyavarpaka is placed between the 6th and the 7th Caturmatras, 
and if the Yati occurs after the 16th and the 24th Matras, it is 
called Capala. Cf. H. 45all8, 45b 1 1-6 ; SB. VI. 194-196. The 
Dvipadis called Amrta (68), Siriihapada (69), Dirghaka, or 
Ratiramapapriya (70), Kalakapthimta (71), and satapatra (72) all 
tiave 38 Matras in their lines. They are made up with 8 Caturmatras 
and 1 Safimatra placed between the 6th and the 7th Caturmatras, 
in the case of Amfta, which has the Yati after the 16th and the 
24th Matras, while the lines of the Simhapada have 9 Caturmatras 
and 1 Dvimatra and have the same Yati as the Amjta. A Simhapada 
with the Yati after the 14th and the 22nd Matras is called Dirghaka 
by Hemacandra and Ratiramapapriya by Svayambhu. In the lines 
of the Kalakapthirata, 1 $apmatra is followed by 8 Caturmatras, the 
Yati . being the same as . in the THrghaka., The same Y ati again, is 
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found in the satapatra, whose line contains 2 Saiimatras, followed 
by 6 Caturmatras and 1 Dvimatra at the end. Cf. H. 45b|8-15-; 
SB. VI. 197-199. The nest two Dvipadis namely, Atidirghaka (73), 
and Mattamatafigaka or Mattamatangavijrmbhita (74), have 39 
Matras in their lines, which are made up with 9 Caturmatras follow- 
ed by a Trimatra in the first case, and with 2 Saiimatras, 6 Catur- 
matras, and 1 Trimatra at the end, in the second. The Yati in both 
is after the 14th and the 22nd Matras. Cf. H. 45bll7-20 ; SB. 
VI. 200-201. Any Dvipadi which is longer than these and con- 
tains 40 or more Matras in its line is called Maladhmvaka (75), 
according to both Hemacandra and Svayambhu ; cf. H. 46aj2-5 ; 
SB. VI. 202. In the opinion of VJS. IV. 90 however, the Dvipadi 
which contains 44 Matras in each of its two lines is called Visala 
(76). In this Dvipadi, the Caturmatras in the odd places must 
not consist of two long letters, while those in the even places must 
have 1 short letter at either end. No special Yati is mentioned for 
it. This brings us to the end of the Dvipadi. 

41. Svayambhu, Virahahka and Hemacandra have together de- 
fined 76 Dvipadis in all, in this manner. Among these, 16 are shorter, 
14 are intermediate and 46 are longer ones. All admit that there 
can be many more like these and that these 76 are merely illustrative. 
A careful examination of them reveals the following few facts re- 
garding the nature of the composition of a Dvipadi : — (1) Their 
lines are made up with Caturmatras as a rule, but Dvimatras and 
§ai]imatras are also employed for the sake of variety. (2) Tri- 
matras and Pancamatras are introduced only in the case of those 
Dvipadis, whose lines contain an odd number of Matras, and then 
too, they are usually placed at the end of a line. (3) The second 
Yati of the line occurs after the first at the interval of 8 Matras, 
without an exception. (4) The initial Yati of the line oscillates 
between the 10th, the 12th, the 14th, and the 16th Matras. (5) 
When no special Yati is mentioned, it is generally to be understood 
after the 8th and the 16th Matras. (6) The Dvipadis change their 
names either (a) by a change of the position of the initial and the 
second Yatis, or‘ (b) by the mere substitution of the Dvimatras and 
the Saijmatras for the usual Caturmatras. All these facts prove beyond 
doubt, that most of the Dvipadis were composed as song metres, 
intended to be sung to the accompaniment of an instrument like 
the hand-drum for keeping the time, and that the distance (in 
Matras) between the 1st and the 2nd Yatis of the line represents 
the length of the Talagaiia of the Tala, i.e., the Dhumali, in which 
they were sung. No restriction as regards the quantity of the let- 
ters applies to their competition, accept that a long letter must not 
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appear at the junction of two Matra or Tala Gaijas. This restric- 
tion is intended for maintaining ' a separateness between the Matra 
and the Tala Ganas as shown at AM. 13, 18. As regards the use 
of the Dvipadis, we find that the intermediate and the longer Dvi- 
padis are generally employed as the Dhruvas at the beginning and 
the end of the Kadavakas. The use of the shorter Dvipadis how- 
ever, is not very clear ; they were perhaps used for stray proverbial 
sayings or for the purposes of lyric songs. Anyhow, they fell into 
disuse with the growth of narrative poetry, and by the time when 
Apabhraih^a Poetry claimed the attention of the learned both by 
its merits and volume, they had already become obsolete as is evi- 
dent from the scrapy treatment which they receive at the hands of 
Svayambhu and Hemacandra. ICavidarpaija does not even men- 
tion them. 

42. There can be no doubt that the Yati that is mentioned 
in the case of the Dvipadis is of a musical nature. It cannot be 
a mere narrative pause, which is always a short one and is intro- 
duced in the middle of a line for the convenience of the narration to 
allow some breathing time. This latter seems to have been fixed 
on the considerations of convenience and convention. It has prac- 
tically nothing to do with the musical side of the metre and does 
not expect any similarity of sound produced by the Yamaka at its 
place, for that reason. Such proper narrative Yatis are observed 
everywhere in the middle of the lines of the Varna Vrttas, and it 
is regarding this narrative Yati alone that there existed a difference 
of opinion among writers on Metre, as is pointed out by Svayambhu, 
I. 144. Among the Matra Vrttas, the narrative Yati is observed in 
the case of the Gatha and the two UUalas in particular. It is for 
this reason that no bard has ever introduced the Yamaka at the 
place of this Yati, even though some have actually regarded the 
Gatha as a metre of 4 lines. The Yati in these metres is not a 
musical one, that is, it does not coincide with the beat of the drum, 
and hence the Yamaka which belongs to music as it produces con- 
sonance, is never thought of in this case. The Dvipadis on the other 
hand, appear to have been song metres sung in the Dhumali Tala 
of 8 Matras from the very beginning. Their Yati is a musical one 
and coincides with the end of the Tala Gana and the beat of the 
drum. This being so, many bards are tempted to introduce a Yama- 
ka at this place in order to heighten the sound-effect. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this musical Yati must occur at the interval of every 
8 Matras, and it is re^ly curious that writers like Svayambhu and 
Hemacandra mention the 1st and the 2nd Yatis only. The exis- 
tence of the 3rd and even the 4th Yati is however not to be doubted. 
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The examples of metres like the Tribhahgi, where the 3rd and the 
4th Yamakas are seen within the line leave no doubt that the 3rd 
and the 4th Yatis were actually existing in practice ; cf. AM. 26. 
Besides, it is owing to this 3rd Yati and the Yamaka, that the 
Marathi Metres Ovi and Abhahga have originated. See para. 55 
(end) below. It is again to be noted that the so-called 1st Yati 
is not always really the 1st one. The initial beat of the drum may 
according to the practice of the singer, occur on the 1st, the 3rd, 
the 5th, or even the 7th Matra and this means that the Yati may 
come after the 2nd, the 4th or the 6th Matras. But this Yati 
which accompanies the first beat of the drum is naturally neglected 
as it icomes too early to be treated as a musical pause. I am aware 
that what is said above is not applicable to some metres like the 

Ghattananda (PP. I. 102, AM. 24), where the 1st and the 2nd 

Yatis are said to occur after the 11th and the 18th Matras. The 
same may be said of the 8 kinds of the 5atpadajatis and the 8 kinds 
of the Avajatis, whose 2nd Padas respectively consist of 7 and 9 
Matras ; cf. below, para. 51. In none of these metres, does the 2nd 
Yati come after the 1st, after the interval of 8 Matras, as the musi- 
cal Yati really must. It is possible to say, that the Yati of all th^e 
metres is merely a narrative pause and not a musical one ; but this 
would not be convincing. In all these cases the Yati is always 
accompanied by the Yamaka, and this is an unmistakable proof 
that the Yati is a musical pause ; cf. PP. I. 102-104, H. 38619-10, 

KD. II. 31 com., SB. V. 3-11. At present, I can offer only the 

following explanation : — In all these metres, the 2nd Yati is said 
to occur after the 1st at an interval of 7 or 9 Matras ; but this was 
merely in theory. When the metres were actually sung, the 2nd 
Yati did come after the 1st at the usual interval of 8 Matras, and 
this became possible by the introduction of a pause of 1 Matra in 
one case and by a Hrasva prcmunciation of the last letter in the 
other. In the latter case, the required number of the Matras, i.e., 9 
is to be obtained by the Dirgha pronunciation of the last letter. A 
comparison of the illustrations given at SB. V. 9, and H. 386117-18 
will show the correctness of this explanation, which I think, must 
be accepted to obviate the disturbance of the Tala, which is sure 
to take place otherwise. 

43- One more curious thing about the name Dvipadi is that 
from very old times, it is applied to metres which admittedly con- 
tain more than two lines in them. Thus VJS. II. 1 (see note on 
the passage) defines a Dvipadi as a strophe made with 4 Vastukas 
of 4 lines each and 4 Gitis of the Bhadrika type coming at the end 
of each one of the four Vastukas. This is very unusual, though 

G. 
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this is the meaning of the text even according to the commentator. 
At II. 9-16, Virahanka enumerates 57 Dvipadis and in the whole 
of the Illrd chapter, he defines them. Out of these, 37 are Matra- 
ganasama, 7 are Gapasama, 8 are Ardhasama and 5 are Visama Dvi- 
padis. The last five are considered negligible as they do not possess 
any definite characteristics, cf. VJS. II. 16. All these, however, have 
4 Padas each, and they are treated as such by Virahanka in his 
definitions. The Matragapasamas contain from 11 to 31 Matras 
in each of their four lines, while the lines of the Ardhasamas con- 
tain from 9 to 16 Matras in every line. Hemacandra obviously 
knows all these even by their names (cf. p. 32118), but considers 
them unimportant and remarks that they are somehow to be in- 
cluded in the Catuspadis enumerated and defined by him. Sva- 
yambhu and Kavidarpapa do not mention them at all, though the 
commentator of the latter mentions 2 varieties of the quadruped 
Dvipadi after the manner of Hemacandra, p. 32b [2-4. The usual 
Dvipadi of 4 lines generally adopted by the Apabhrarh4a poets is 
the one which contains 28 Matras in a line, divided into the groups 
of 6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 6 Matras. This is defined by CK. 35, PP.I. 152, 
KD. II. 24, SB. VIII. 37, Hemacandra, p, 32a|15ff, and Nandi- 
tadhya, Gathalak§ana, V. 80. Virahanka alone does not seem to 
know this particular sort of Dvipadi. Among his 37 Matragana- 
sama Dvipadis, there is indeed one with 28 Matras in a line but 
the Matras are made up with entirely different groups. This latter 
is called Racita, but it is much different from Hemacandra’s Ra- 
cita (p. 32a 119), which is the same as the above-mentioned stan- 
dard Dvipadi, but with this difference that it has 4 compulsory 
short letters at the beginning and has the Yati after the 7th Matra. 
It appears that in course of time the different Dvipadis with 4 lines 
went out of vogue leaving a single representative behind them, and 
it is perhaps in this manner that the common name Dvipadi was 
turned into a proper name. It is again not impossible that this 
standard Dvipadi was developed out of Virahanka’s Racita, the 
Matragajjas being changed owing to the necessity of the Tala. But 
the question why these metres with 4 lines were at all called Dvi- 
padis still remains unanswered. The assumption that they were at 
one time treated as metres of two lines is not warranted by Vira- 
hanka’s and Hemacandra’s treatment of them. Nevertheless, the 
following explanation may be offered for the name. Musically speak- 
ing each of the two halves of a Prakrit §atpadi forms a unit by 
itself and whenever a pause or r^t has to be introduced for the 
purpose of the Tala it is generally introduced at the end of each 
half. Thus from a musical point of view, a §atpadi is treated as a 
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Dvipadi and the same was probably true of a Catuspadi to a great 
extent. It is well known that in Sanskrit Varpa Vrttas of 4 lines, 
the two halves each containing 2 lines, form independent syntactical 
and metrical units. The practice is indeed as old as the vedic stan- 
zas of 3 and 4 lines, where the halves of the stanza form a metrical 
and accentual unit. 

44. Even from very old days, there exists a difference of opinion 
as to whether the GMha should be considered as a Dvipadi or a 
Catuspadi. There are however a few points which help to decide 
in favour of its being considered a Dvipadi. The chief among them 
is the last quarter of the metre. Had the Gatha been conceived as 
a Catuspadi of the Ardhasama type, the last quarter would have 
been always equal to the second, as the third is equal to the first. 
Nor can it be regarded as a Visama Catuspadi, as the 1st and the 
3rd quarters are similar. It is therefore evident that the Gatha was 
conceived as a Dvipadi of the Visama type like the Sikha and the 
Mala (AM. p. 14). Besides, the variety of the Gatha called Vipula 
— ^where a word does not end with the first quarter, but runs up 
into the second — shows that the pause after the 12th Matra was 
originally a narrative pause and did not amount to a metrical pause 
occurring at the end of a Pada. The division into quarters and the 
strange combination of the Doha and Gatha lines seen in Veralu 
and Cudamapi metres (cf. AM. 22) on the other hand, seem to 
favour the view that it is a Catuspadi. The Gatha is probably the 
oldest of the Prakrit meters. It is also the first Matra Vrtta which 
came to be very generally employed by the Sanskrit Pandits for the 
purposes of their scientific compositions and became their favourite 
owing to the great freedom and facility which it affords to the 
writer, in comparison with the epic Anustubh. As regards the 
origin of this metre, it seems very probable that it was developed 
out of the epic Anu§tubh. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that according to a tradition of the older metricians followed 
also by Hemacandra, p. 46a 1 19, any metre which does not follow 
the laws governing the regular metres and hence cannot be included 
in any one of them, is to be called ‘Gatha’. The example given 
by Hemacandra is that of a three-lined Anustubh stanza. The term 
‘ Gatha ’ is again used in Vedic Literature for any irregular metre ; 
cf. the ‘Gathas’ in the Hariscandra episode in the Aitareya Brah- 
mana. When the popular poets employed the Sanskrit Varpa Vjt- 
tas, whether Vedic or Epic, they often put one or two letters more 
or less, since they were more careful about the contents than about 
the form of their composition. It is clear that most of these Vedic 
Gathas are more or less popular sayings or the compositions of a 
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lower class of poets like the Sutas and Magadhas or Caranas. They 
came to be called ‘Gathas as they were popularly sung, in spite 
of the fact that different Varpa Vrttas irregularly composed could 
be traced in each of them. If we remember this strange pheno- 
menon about the Vedic Gathas, it is easy to understand how the 
popular bards whether of the Hindu fold or of the Buddhistic and 
Jainistic ones, when trying to compose an Epic Anustbh, actually 
brought forth — owing to the additions made here and there— what 
was very dissimilar to it. This irregular Anu?tubh-Gatha must have 
continued to exist for a long time, until some one of the older poets 
fortunately hit upon the Gatha in its present form. It appears 
however, that the Gatha assumed its final form in the hands of the 
Sanskrit poet-philosophers, who as said above, abundantly used it 
for their scientific compositions. The invention of the theoretical 
unit called the Matra seems again to be the work of the Sanskrit 
metricians. The older Prakrit metricians like Virahanka defined 
their metres without any reference to this unit, stating only where and 
how short and long letters ought to occur in a line. The prakrit 
bards on the other hand, were equally regardless of it when they sang 
their compositions, for they never cared to see that their poems 
observed the principle of the Matra, i.e., a long letter ought to 
yield 2 and a short one only 1 Matra in the course of singing. They 
merely looked to the substance of thdr lines, the singing of which 
was wholly controlled by the time-keeping instrument. They were 
thus utterly regardless of the shortness or length of individual letters 
and often pronounced a long letter as a short one and vice versa ; 
sometimes even 2 or 3 letters were very quickly pronounced so as 
to take only so much time as is generally taken by one letter. We 
should remember here the rule laid down by Prakrta Paihgalam, I. 5 
namely, ‘vanpavi turiapathida do tinpi vi ekku janehu.’ It is thus’ 
that neither the Prakrit metricians nor the Prakrit bards could have 
formulated the theory of the Matra. And yet the Matra has clearly 
a reference to the Tala Sangita. i.e., music in which time is kept, 
as opposed'to the Svara Sangita of the Vedas where no time is kept. 
Popular music is the Tala Sangita and popular metres are the Tala 
metres ; in these latter, individual letters are recklessly pronounced 
whether short or long, and it is not very necessary to weigh exactly 
short and long letters and to lay down how much time each takes 
or should take in the pronunciation. The difficulty, however, arose 
when the popular Tala metres were adopted by the Sanskrit poets 
and metricians. For them an irregular pronunciation of short and 
long letters was out of the question ; each must be pronounced 
correctly. On the other hand the time which must elapse between 
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the two strokes of the Tala was defined, and not so the number of 
the letters. Thus in order to reconcile the correct pronunciation of 
letters short and long, with the time that must elapse between the 
two strokes of the Tala, they had to give up the letter-unit and had 
to devise a new one. i.e., the Matra-unit. The correct pronuncia- 
tion of a short letter must occupy one metrical moment as against 
the two of a long letter, — so they argued — and any number of short 
and long letters may be used anywhere, provided they yield the 
required number of the metrical moments, i.e., the Matras that must 
elapse between the two strokes of the Tala. Thus in short, it is 
the correct pronunciation of short and long letters that supplied an 
urge for the invention of a new metrical unit — though only a theore- 
tical one — and hence it is possible to say that this Matra unit was 
first invented by the Sanskrit metricians and bards who stuck to 
their correct pronunciation of the letters and yet adopted the popular 
metres in which it was totally disregarded. That the Gatha was 
a song metre is evident from the song of the Natl in the introduction 
to the sakuntalam. Yet it was never popular with the Apabhramsa 
bards and the reason for this is not far to seek. Being esctensively 
used in the religious literatures of the Bauddhas and the Jainas, it 
came to have a sort of halo of purity and learning about it which 
must have scared away the popular bards from handling it. Giti, 
which is one of the metres derived from the Gatha, is nevertheless 
employed by them in their strophes. We shall now proceed to 
describe briefly the Gatha with its varieties and also the metres 
which are derived from it. 

45. There are three main kinds of a Gatha, i.e., Pathya, Vipula 
and Capala. In a Pathya, the end of a word must coincide with 
the Yati after the 12th Matra in both the halves, while in the Vi- 
pula it does not so coincide in one of the two halves or in both. 
Vipula is accordingly Mukhavipula or Jaghanaviptila or Sarva- 
vipula according as the characteristic appears in the first or second 
or both the halves. The Capala has the 2nd and the 4th Catur- 
matras in either or both the halves preceded and followed by a long 
letter, and is accordingly Mukhacapala, or Jaghanacapala or Sar^mca- 
pala. On the other hand, we get 26 varieties of a Gatha if we base our 
division upon the number of short letters which they contain. The smal- 
lest number of short letters which a Gatha may contain is 3 and such 
a Gatha is called Kamala ; the largest number of short letters which 
it might contain is 55 and then it is called Gauri. Among the metres 
derived from the Gatha, Giti, Upagiti and Udgiti are most important. 
Giti is made with two -first halves of a Gatha, Upagiti with two second 
halves of it and Udgiti is nothing but an inverted or a revPrspH 
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Gatha. When a Pancamatra is substituted for the Caturmatra which 
stands in the 7th place (i.e., for Matras 25-28) in each half of a 
Giti, it is called Ripucchandas ; when it is substituted for the Catur- 
matra in the 3rd place (i.e., for Matras 9-12) in each half, it is 
called Lalita ; and when it is substituted for both, the Giti is called 
Bhadrika. If in a Giti, Pancainatras were substituted for any of the 
Caturmatras without any restriction, it gets the name Vicitra, and 
if a Caturmatra is substituted for the last long letter in each half, 
the Giti is called Skandhaka. An Upaskandhaka is made with 2 
second halves of a Gatha where however, a Caturmatra is substituted 
for the last long letter. An Utskandhaka is a reversed Gatha or 
Udgiti with a Caturmatra substituted for the last long letter in each 
half. An Avaskandhaka is a Gatha proper, with a Caturmatra similar- 
ly substituted for the last long letter in each half. A Samkirna Skan- 
dhaka is formed with one half of Giti and another of Skandhaka. By 
adding 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 Caturmatras before the last long 
letter in the first half of a Gatha, we respectively get a Jatiphala, 
Gatha, Udgatha, Vigatha, Avagatha, Samgatha, Upagatha and 
Gathini. If more than 14 Caturmatras are so added, the metre is 
called Malagatha. In a similar manner, we get Dama, Uddama, 
Vidama, Avadama, Samdama, Upadama and Maladama by the 
addition of 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 13 or more Caturmatras respectively, 
before the last long letter in the first half of a Jatiphala ; cf. H. pp. 
27-29. Among these various derivatives of the Gatha, Virahauka knows 
only Giti, Upagiti and Skandhaka (IV. 9-14). The Gatha which he 
mentions at IV. 57 is a Sarvasama Catuspadi with 13 Matras in each 
line and has nothing in common with the Gatha mentioned above. Nan- 
ditadhya (Gathalaksaija, vv. 63-65) mentions a few of these varieties 
but under different names. Thus our Giti, Upagiti and Udgiti are 
respectively called by him Udgatha, Gatha and Vigatha. Our Sam- 
kinia Skandhaka is his Gathini. Nanditadhya’s names are perhaps 
the older ones and are also adopted by Pingala at I. 48, 49, 60-63. 
Ratnasekhara in his Chandahkosa, w. 67-70, mentions only Vigatha 
(= Udgiti), Giti, Upagiti and Gathini (= Samkirna Skandhaka). 
He thus adopts 2 old and 2 new names. Kavidarpana, II. 10-13, 
mentions almost all these varieties and his commentator supplements 
him when he does not actually mention some of them like the Jati- 
phala and the different Damas. Strangely enough, Svayambhu does 
not mention the Gatha metre at all. 

46. At AM. 16, I have shown how we ought to distinguish 
between the pure and the mixed Matra Vrttas. In the former, there 
do not exist any significant restrictions regarding the nature of the 
letters to be employed, while in the latter such restrictions do exist. 
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In the following treatment of the Catuspadis, I do not propose to 
treat these two kinds of the metre separately, as it is easily possible 
to distinguish between the two, at this stage. I shall take them up 
in the ascending order of the Matras which their lines contain, 
defining first the Sarvasamas and then a few of the Ardhasama 
Catu§padis. Thus the line of a Dhruvaka contains 9 Matras in it 
(divided into the groups of 5 and 4 Matras — H. p, 42&118); that 
of ^aiivandana has 10 (4, 4, and 2 — p. 426] 19 ; SB. VI. 153) ; that 
of Marakrti has 11 (4, 5, 2,— H. p. 426j20 ; SB. VI. 154); that 
of Mahanubhava contains 12 (4, 4, 4 ; or 6 and 6 ; or 6, 4, 
and 2 — H. p. 43c|2 ; SB. VI. 156) ; that of Apsarovilasita has 13 
(6, 4, 3, or, 4, 4, 5, or, 5, 5, and 3h-H. p. 43fl|3 ; SB. VI. 157) ; 
that of the Gandhodakadhara, also called Zambataka in songs, has 
14 (4, 4, 4, 2, or 6, 4, 4 — H. p, 43a\ 5 ; SB. VI. 158); finally, the 
line of the Parapaka has 15 (4, 4, 4, 3 or 6, 4, 5 — H. p. 43a|7 ; 
SB. VI. 159) Matras in it. The very popular Catuspadi commonly 
employed by the Apabhramsa bards however, is the one whose lines 
contain 16 Matras in them. 5 of these are described at AM. 17 
and one at AM. 15. The others are : — (1) Matrasamaka, whose 
9th Matra must be represented by a short letter and whose last letter 
must always be a long one : cf. H. p. 25fit|15, KD. II. 19 ; (2) Visloka 
with the 5th and the 8th Matras represented by short letters : cf. H. 
p. 256 14; KD. II. 19; (3) Citra with its 5th, 8th and the 9th 
Matras represented by short letters : cf. H. p. 256|8, KD. II. 20 ; 
(4) Vanavasika where a short letter must stand for the 9th and the 
12th Matras: cf. H. p. 256] 11, ED. II. 20; (5) Upacitra whose 
9th and 10th Matras together are represented by a long letter : cf. 
H. p. 25611, KD. II. 20 ; (6) Muktavalika, whose lines contain 4 
Trimatras and 1 Caturmatra : cf. H. p. 316|3 ; KD. II. 21 ; (7) 
Vadana, whose line has 1 Sanmatra, 2 Caturmatras and 1 Dvimatra 
in order : cf. H. p. 37cll5, KD. II. 21 ; (8) and the Rasa with a 
line having 3 Caturmatras and 2 long letters at the end : cf. VJS. 
IV. 85. For a few more varieties of this Catugpadi, i.e., the one with 
16 Matras in a line see below, para. 48. The large number of 
varieties of this metre shows that it was a great favourite of the 
Apabhrarhia bards. The reason for this great popularity of this 
metre is probably to be sought in its suitability from the point of 
view of the Tata. Some of the varieties mentioned above are of 
course considered by Hemacandra as Sanskrit Matra Vrttas, but 
since all Matra Vrttas are originally Prakrit metres as suggested by 
me at AM. paras. 2, 3, Hemacandra is probably not right in doing 
so. 

47. Coming next to the Catu§padis which contains 17 Matras 
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in each of their four lines, we may mention the four namely, (1) 
Upavadanaka, (2) Ragada Dhruvaka, (3) Utthakka, (4) and Ku- 
suma. The third is also known as Avasthitaka. The 17 Matras 
are divided into groups of 6, 4, 4, 3 ; or 4, 3, 2, 5, 3 ; or 5, 5, 5, 2 
Matras in the first ; of 4, 4, 4, 5, Matras in the second ; of 5, 5, 
5, 2 Matras in the third ; and of 4, 5, 4, 4, Matras in the fourth, 
where however, the third Caturmatra must be of the JAGAljIA type 
(ISI) and the fourth must consist of 2 long letters ; cf. H. p. 370] 17, 
SB. VI. 161 ; H. p. 43a\n ; H. p. 37bl2, SB. VIII. 1 ; and H. p. 
36fl|4 respectively. The only Catu§padi with 18 Matras in its line 
is the Vibhrama ; it is really a Vanja Vrtta (TA, RA, YA, IS), 
but according to Hemacandra, p. 35&|18, it was used vastly in the 
Apabhramsa language. Dardura (H.p. 356 ] 14) , Amoda (H.p. 356 1 16) . 
Rasavalaya (H. p. 37al9, KD. II. 25) also called Catu^padi or 
Vastuka, and Rasaka I (H.p. 35<ztl9, SB. VIII. 50) contain 21 Ma- 
tras in each of their four lines. They are divided into groups of 
4, 5, 5, 4, 3 (IS) Matras in the first case, of 4, 5 (SIS), 4 (ISI), 6 
(SSS), 2 (S) Matras in the second, of 6, 4, 6, 5, Matras in the third 
case and of 18, 3 (III) Matras with the Yati after the 14th Matra in 
the last case. Avatamsaka (H. p. 356]4) and Kunda (H. p. 356|6) 
both have lines of 22 Matras, but in the former they are made 
up with 1 Caturmatra, 1 Pancamatra, 2 Caturmatras of the Jagapa 
(ISI) type and one Pancamatra of the Yagana (ISS) type; while 
in the latter, we have 1 Caturmatra, 2 Pancamatras followed by a 
Caturmatra of the Jagana type and 2 long letters at the end. Both 
Hemacandra, p. 356|2, and Kavidarpana, II. 23, mention a 2nd 
variety of the Rasaka which contains 23 Matras in its line, formed 
by 5 Caturmatras followed by a short and a long letter at the end. 
In fact, Rasaka is a common name for all kinds of the Matra Vrttas 
(Jatis), like the names Galitaka (cf. H. p. SlhjS) and IChanjaka 
(cf. H. p. 316|10) ; see H. p. 356] Iff. Vastuka and Catu§padi seem 
to be similar common names applied to the Catu§padis in general ; 
cf. H. p. 37fl|4, 11 ; 386 1 19 ; VJS. II. 1. etc. The next four metres 
called Utsaha (H. p. 35cI16-17; KD. II. 26), Vastuvadana (H. 
p. 37a|l ; KD. II. 25), Karabhaka (H. p. 356 1 8) and Indragopa- 
(H. p. 356!|10) contain 24 Matras in their lines. Out of the 6 
Caturmatras with which the lines Utsaha are formed, 3rd and 
5th must be either Jagapals or formed with all short letters, while 
the others must not be of the Jagapa type. The line of a Vastu- 
vadana is formed with a Sapmatra at either end and 3 Caturmatras 
in the middle. The middle one of these three Caturmatras must 
be either a Jagapa or one formed with all short letters. The other two 
must not be Jagapas. This Vastuvadana is almost the same as the 
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Kavya described at AM. para 17. The line of a Karabhaka is 
formed with 2 Pancamatras, 2 Caturmatras, 1 Jagana and a long 
letter, while that of the Indragopa is formed with 1 Caturmatra, 
2 Pancamatras, 1 Jagapa and a long letter at the end. 
Vastuka II (H. p. 361 j| 19) and Kokila (H. p. 35 Zj| 12) 
have 25 Matras in their lines. In the former, they are divided into 
groups of 4, 4, 3, 3, 4, 4, 3 Matras, where the two Trimatras in the 
middle must have a short letter at their end, i.e., 10th and 11th as 
also 13th and 14th Matras must never be combined into a long 
letter. In the latter (i.e., in Kokila), they are divided into groups 
of 4, 5, 5, 4, 3 (IS) Matras. Lastly Vidruma (H. p. 35^118) and 
Megha (H. p. 35Z>| 20) contain 28 and 29 Matras respectively in 
each of their four lines. The line of the former is made up with 1 
Sapmatra (SSS), 1 Paiicamatra (SIS), 1 Trimatra (IS), 2 Panca- 
matras of any type and 1 Caturmatra (IIS) at the end. Megha 
on the other hand, is a pure Varpa Vrtta having in its line 1 Ra, 
followed by 4 Ma Ganas. Like the Vibhrama it is generally em- 
ployed by the Apabhrariisa poets as Hemacandra tells us. 

48. The following Catuspadi metres are treated by Hemacandra 
and Virahahka as the Prakrit ones, but they are extremely similar 
to those that have been described above and hence I define them 
here. Thus the Avalambaka, different from the three Avalambakas 
mentioned by H. p. 31hl20, contains 9 Matras in each of its four 
lines (4, 5 ; VJS. IV. 68). Rakta, also called Khetaka, (SIS, ISI, 
S : VJS. HI. 7, and IV. 76) and Manovati (4, 5, S : VJS. III. 4) 
contain 11 Matras in their lines. Pragita (4, 4, SS : VJS. III. 6) 
and Naracaka (IS, IS, IS, IS ; VJS. IV. 58) contain 12. Khapda 
(4, 4, 5 H. p. 31&I16), Samgalita (4, 4, 5 ; H. p. 30i)|l), Padaga- 
lita (4, 4, 5 ; VJS. IV. 102), Sundara Galita (5, 5, 3 ; H, p. 30i?120), 
Jyotsna (5, 5, IS ; VJS. III. 3), Upakhapda (6, 4, 3 ; H. p. 31f>|8) 
and Uddohaka (KD, II. 17) all contain 13 Matras in their lines 
and are but other names of the Apsarovilasita mentioned above in 
para 46. Hamsini (SIS, ISS, IS : VJS. IV. 72), Manini (SIS, ISI, 
SS : VJS. III. 8) and Gatha (SIS, IIS, SS ; VJS. IV. 57) are 
really Varna Vrttas, though they are defined as the Matra Vrttas 
with 13 Matras in their lines. Khandita (6, 4, 4 ; H. p. 316119) is 
identical with the Gandhodakadhara defined above in para 46. The 
other Catuspadis containing 14 Matras in a line are — ^Nirdhya5dka I 
(5, 3, 3, 3 ; H. 33u|2), Kaumudi (5, 5, IIS; VJS. III. 5), Tara 
(4, 4, ISI, S; VJS. III. 2), and Sumana (4, 4, SII or ISI or 
IIII. S ; VJS. III. 1). Anandita (4, 4, 4, IS ; VJS. IV. 20) with 15 
Matras is almost identical with the Parapaka mentioned above, 
though Padmini (4, 4, 5, S ; VJS. III. 10) is slightly different from 

H 
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it. The following 9 metres contain 16 Matras in their lines, but 
they are mostly different from those mentioned above : — Apsara 
(5, 5, ISI, S; VJS. IIL9), Candrika (5, 5, 4, S ; VJS. III. 17), 
Nandini (IIS, IIS, IIS, IIS ; VJS. III. 20) also called Chittaka 
at VJS. IV. 54, Bhittaka (SII, SII, SII, SII ; VJS. IV. 55), Vila- 
sini (5, 5, ISI, S ; the 2 Pancamatras being always Gurvanta ; VJS. 
IV. 15), Vilasini II (3, 3, 4, 3, 3; H. p. 32a|7), Parinandita (SIS, 
II, ISI, ISS ; VJS. IV. 19), Bhusana (5, 5, 3, 3 ; H. p. 31«|2) 
and Vibhusana (2, 'ISI, SS, ISI, S ; VJS. IV. 94). Among these, 
the Nandini or the Chittaka and Bhittaka are Varna Vrttas known 
respectively as Todaka and Dodhaka. The next group of 7 Catu§- 
padis contains 17 Matras in their lines : — Vidyut (4, 5, 4, 4 or 

4, 4, 4, 5 ; VJS. III. 11), Sarasvati (4, 5, 5, IS ; VJS. III. 13), 
Vibhuti (4, ISI, 4, 5 ; VJS. III. 15), Candrakranta (4, 5, 4, IIS ; 
VJS.; III. 22), Nirvapita (4, 4, ISI or IIII, 5; VJS. IV. 16), 
Nirdhyayika II (4, 4, 3, 3, 3 ; H. p. 33«2|2) and Tilaka (4, 5. ISI, 
SS ; VJS. IV. 71). Manorama also called Vijaya (4, 4, 4, ISI, S ; 
VJS. III. 18, IV. 82), Sumahgala (4, 4, 4, 4, S ; VJS. Ill 16; 
H. p, 316115) and Nirdhyayika III (5, 4, 3, 3, 3 ; H. p. 33^17) 
have all of them 18 Matras in their lines, while Rativallabha (5, 5, 

5, 4 ; H. p. 31615), Nirdhyayika IV (5, 5, 3, 3, 3 ; H. p. 33a\2), 
Prabhavati (ISI, 4, ISI, 4 IS ; VJS. III. 19) and Vithi (4, 4, 4. 
SIS, S ; VJS. IV 67) have 19. Those that contain 20 Matras are 
Pathya (4, 4, 4, 5, IS ; VJS. III. 24) also called Salabhanjika 
(VJS. IV. 79), Kridanaka I (4, 4, 4, SIS or IIIS, IS ; VJS. ; IV. 
21), Kridanaka II (4, 4, 4, 5, 3, with Yati after the 8th ; H. 
p. 32618), subha (2, 4, ISI, 4, ISI, 2; VJS. IV. 97), Kumudaka 
(4, 5, 5, SII, S ; VJS. IV. 62), Banasika (4, 4, ISI or IIII, IIS, 
SS ; VJS. IV. 17), Hamsi (4, 5, 4, 5, S ; VJS. III. 23), Suprabha 
(4, 5, 4, 4, IS ; VJS. III. 14), Bhramaravali, also called Sri (IIS, 
IIS, IIS, IIS; IIS; VJS. III. 21, IV. 61), Tarahgaka (SII, SII, 
SII, SII, SS ; VJS. IV. 22), Subhagalitaka (6, 3, 3, 3, 3, S ; H. 
p. 306|3), Hiravali (5 5, 4, 6 ; H. p. 31616), Aravindaka (6, 5, 
4, 3. 2 ; H. p. 326110), Avail (6, ISI or IIII, 4, ISI or IIII, 2 ; 
H. p. 32cl3) and Madanavat^ (5, 5, 5, 5 ; H. p. 33612, cf. also 
AM. 28). The next group of 7 metres, i.e., Saumya, also called 
Ramaniyaka or Saihpindita Galita and which is almost identical 
with the Galitaka of KD. II. 23 and H. p. SOclll (5, 5, 4, 4, IS ; 
VJS. III. 27, IV. 26, IV. 89), Upagalitaka (2, ISI or IIII, 4, 4, 
4, 3 ; H. p. 30flll4), Antara Galitaka (which is a Galitaka with the 
1st or 2nd and the 4th Padas rhymed; H. p. 30oll6-17), Manjari 
(3, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3 ; H. p. 32cl9) and the 3 varieties of the second 
Tarangaka obtained by substituting a 3 for the last 4, in Sama- 
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narkutaka, Narkutaka and Magadhanarkuti, for which see below 
(H. p. 32 g:| 18)) contain 21 MMras in a line. The following 14 
metres contain 22 Matras in their lines : — Asvakranta (SII, SII, 
SII, SII, SII, S ; VJS. III. 32-33), Vanaraji (4, 5. 5, ISI, SS ; 
VJS. III. 37), Ratnamala (4, 5, 5, 4, IIS; VJS. III. 39), Lalita 
(4, 4, 4, 4, 4, S ; VJS. IV. 60), Kumudini (4, 4, 4, ISI, 4, S ; VJS. 
IV. 98), Antullaka (4. ISI, 4, 4, 4, S ; VJS. ; IV. 83). Lambita of 
two kinds (2, 4, ISI, 4, ISI. 4 ; VJS. IV. 96 and 2, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 
where the 3rd and the 5th Caturmatras must not be of the ISI type 
— ^this is just the opposite of VJS. — ^H. p. 31c|15), Narkutaka of two 
kinds (4, 5, 5, 4, SS ; VJS. ; IV. 25, where the 2nd and the 3rd 
Pancamatras must always have a long letter at the end, and 6, ISI 
or nil, 4, 2, S. IIS; H. p. 32&114), Samanarkutaka (6, ISI,. IIS. 
IIS, IIS; H. p. 326115), Magadhanarkuti (6, ISI, or IIII, 4, 2, 
SSS ; H. p. 326111), Hela also called Vilambita when possessed of 
a Yamaka, (6, 4, 4, 4, 4, where the 2nd and the 4th Caturmatras 
must either be ISI or IIII ; H. p. Slcl?, 32fi!|l). The Catuspadis 
which contain 23 Matras in their lines are Vigalita (5, 5, 4, 4, 5 ; 
H. p. 30^119) also called Syama when its last Pancamatra is of the 
ISS type (VJS. III. 28), Mahatopaka (5. 4, 5, 4, 5 ; H. p. 316|13), 
Khanjaka (3, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3, S ; KD. II. 23 ; H. p. 316111) and the 
3 Pavanoddhutas obtained by adding a long letter at the end of the 
3 Tarahgakas with 21 Matras in their lines mentioned above (H. 
p. 326120). The next five. i.e., Lalita (4, 4, 5, 4, 5, 2 ; H. p. SlcllO 
or 4, 4, SIS, 4, SIS, S ; VJS. IV. 93). Dmta (4, 4, ISI, 4, ISI, 4 ; 
VJS. III. 36), Laksmi (4, 5, 5, 5, ISS; VJS. III. 30), Candra- 
lekha (6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 2 ; KD. II. 24, H. p. 32616), and Salabhanjika 
II (3, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3, 3 ; H. p. 32alll) contain 24 Matras in their 
lines, while Sarhgalitaka (4, 5, 5, 4, 4, 3 ; H. p. 30615) almost the 
same as Nalini (4, 5, 5, ISI. 4, IS ; VJS. IV. 99), Vicchitti (5, 4, 5, 

4, 5, 2 ; H. p. 306 1 16, different from the Dvipadi of that name in 
para 38), Kusumita (4, 3, 3, 4, 4, 4, 3 ; H. p. 32a 113), Madhukari 
(5, 5, 5, 5, 5 ; H. p. 33612), Medha (4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 5, VJS. III. 31), 
and Adhikaksara (4, 4, 4, 4, 4, 5, where the 2nd and the 4th Catur- 
matras must not be ISI ; H. p. 33a] 8 and the 3rd must be ISI or 
IIII, with the Yati after the 12th Matra ; VJS. IV. 24) have all of 
them lines of 25 Matras. Mugdhika and Citralekha have lines of 
26 Matras ; in the former they are made with groups of 4, 4, 4, 

5, 4, 5, where the 2nd group must not be ISI (H. p. 33a] 11) ; 
in the latter, with groups of 5, 4, 4, 4, 4, 5, where the 2nd and the 
4th groups must not be ISI (H, p. 33all3). These two metres are 
but the varieties of the Adhikaksara, obtained by the substitution of 
a Pancamatra for a Caturmatra in the 4th and the 1st places respec- 
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lively. The 3 Catu§padis with 27 Matras in their lines are Kamalekha 
(6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 3, S ; H. p. 32iil4),Mallika (5, 5, 4, 4, 4, 5, where the 
4th Caturmatra must not be ISI ; H. p. SScjlS) and Malati (4, 4, 4, 4, 
4, 5, S ; VSJ. III. 35) ; while those that contain 28 Matras are Racita 
(4, 5, 5, 4, 4, ISI or IIII, S ; VJS. III. 25), Racita II (6. IIII, 4, 4. 4, 

4, S, with the Yati after the 7th Matra ; H. p. 32fl|19), Koddumbhaka 
(SS or SII, SIS, 5, IIS, IIS, ISI, S ; VJS. IV. 53), Dipika (5, 5, 4, 

5, 4, 5 ; H. p. 33<2|17) and Dvipadi (6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, S, where the 
1st and the last Caturmatras must be either ISI or IIII according to 
KD. II. 24 and H. p. 32c|15 ; this condition however is not laid down 
by CK. 35 or PP. I. 152, see AM. para 15). No Catuspadi with 29 
Matras in a line is known. The following contain 30 Matras in their 
lines: — Samudgaka (4, 5, 5, ISI, 4, ISI, SS ; VJS, IV. 56), also 
known as the Udgata Galitaka when possessed of a Yamaka (VJS. IV. 
52, 95), Sahgata (7 SII, S ; VJS. III. 34), Varh§astha (4, 5, 5, IIS, 4, 
4, IIS ; VJS. III. 38), Navakokila (with 6 Pancamatras ; H.p. 33h|6), 
Aranala (which is but a Dvipadi with a long letter added at the end 
of each line ; H. p. 326 j2) and Ugra Galitaka (6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 4, S, 
where the Caturmatras in the even places must either be ISI or IIII 
and those in the odd places must not be ISI ; H. p. 306 1 18). The 
lines of a Mala Galitaka have 33 Matras divided into groups of 4, 5, 
4, 4, 5, 4, 4, IS (H. p. 31fll4) ; while those of a Khandodgata (4, 5, 
4 4^ 4, 4, 4, 5 ; the 1st Caturmatra being either IIS or SS ; H. p. 
31fll9) have 34. Prasrta (4, 5, 5, 4, 4, 4, 4, 5 ; H. p. 31^112) and 
Kamalila (made with 7 Pancamatras in a line ; H. p. 336|8) have 
lines of 35 Matras. Mugdhagalita(6, plus 8 Pancamatras, each of which 
must have a long letter at the end ; H. p. 306] 14), Sutara (made with 
8 Pancamatras in a line ; H. p. 336|9), Vasantotsava (containing 9 
Pancamatras in a line ; H. p. 336 1 12 and Malagalitaka (6, plus 10 
Caturmatras of which those in the even places must either be ISI or 
IIII, while those in the odd ones must never be ISI ; H. p. 306 1 10) 
have respectively lines of 38, 40, 45, and 46 Matras in them. 

49. The Ardhasama Catu§padis or the Antarasama Catuspadis 
as they are properly called by Svayambhu and Hemacandra also play 
an important rOle in Apabhramsa poetry. They are however gene- 
rally employed for Lyrics and Dhrupadas. The peculiarity of these 
Catu§padis is that, though the 1st and the 3rd padas are equal and 
similar, yet they are not rhymed and on that account, they have often 
the look of a Dvipadi. It is probably for this reason, that the Apabh- 
ramsa metricians do not usually mention the Dvipadis of medium 
length ; see above para 37. They d^hne on the one hand, the shorter 
Dvipadis containing from 4 to 12 Matras in their lines, and then on 
the other, the longer ones having from 27 to 44 Matras in a line. 
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They indeed theoretically admit the possibility of the Dvipadis of 
intermediate length, but the actual practice of the bards seems to treat 
such ones as Antarasama Catuspadis. Thus for example, a Dvipadi 
containing 24 Matras in its line, may actually be considered as an 
Antarasama Catuspadi, having 7 & 17 or 8 & 16, or 9 & 15, or 10 & 
14, or 11 & 13, (or the reverse of this) — 'Matras in its odd and 
even lines respectively. It is evident that for avoiding a possible 
confusion between a Dvipadi and a Catuspadi, the respective lengths 
of each have been restricted in practice ; it is laid down by Hema- 
candra p. SSa] 9ff, that- the odd lines of the Antarasama Catu§padis 
must contain from 7 to 16 Matras in them, while the even ones must 
have from 8 to 17 only. See also KD. II 29. com. (p. 40) and 
SB. VI. Iff. This means that the two lines of each half of the Anta- 
rasama Catuspadis may contain from 15 to 33 Matras in them to- 
gether. Even this leaves some possibility of a confusion between a 
Dvipadi with 27 Matras in a line and a Catuspadi whose halves con- 
tain as many Matras in them. The same also applies to Dvipadis 
with 28 to 33 Matras ; for we have seen above that such Dvipadis 
were quite common and in vogue along with the Antarasama Catu§- 
padis whose halves contained from 28 to 33 Matras. This, however, 
seems to have been somehow avoided by indicating that the pause at 
a particular place did or did not amount to the end of a Pada. Thus 
e. g. a sentence or a word is either completed at the pause or is made 
to run after it into the next portion of the line, so also a rhyme is or 
is not introduced at that place, according as a separate line is or is 
not intended. The fact is well illustrated by the metre called Ghatta 
containing 31 lines in each of its two halves. It is regarded as a 
Dvipadi by Pihgala, I. 99, a Catuspadi by Ratnaiekhara, Chandah- 
kosa, v. 43 and a Satpadi by the author of the Kavidarpapa, II. 29-31. 
See also AM. para 24 and Hemacandra, p. 43a|14ff. 

50. The Antarasama Catuspadis are said to be 110 in number, 
according as they contain from 7 to 16 Matras in their odd lines and 
from 8 to 17 Matras in the even ones or vice versa. No special Ma- 
tra Ganas are prescribed for their formation and every one of these 
is given a separate name. That these names are based on a pretty 
old tradition is evident from the fact that though H. and SB. at 
times differ from each other, they normally give the same names. 
Both Hemacandra and Svayambhu must have borrowed them from 
the older metricians, whose existence cannot be doubted ; see AM. 30 
and Svayambhuchandas, JBBRAS. 1935, p. 27. The existence of so 
many Dvipadis, Catuspadis and Satpadis is of course quite in keep- 
ing with the characteristic freedom enjoyed by the Apabhrarhsa bards, 
but it do^ not necessarily mean that all of them were actually used 
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by them. They must have used only a few ; but they postulated the 
existence of the rest partly to exalt into a regular metre what they 
composed through negligence or inattention, and partly to complete 
and systematise the theory. The kind of Giti called Vicitra (cf. 
above para 45) is a most eloquent illustration of what is said above. 
The commentator of the Kavidarpapa does indeed say on KD. II. 
31, that only a few of the Dvipadis and the Catu§padis are actually 
employed by the poets in their compositions. The Kavidarpapa be- 
ing intended to be a practical guide to the poet, mentions only 3 
Dvipadis, namely the 2 Ullalas and the Mauktikadama. Similarly 
he mentions only 9 Antarasama Catuspadis including the Dohaka and. 
its five derivatives. At AM. para 23, we have noticed the Doha and 
four of its derivatives namely the Culika, the Upaculika, the Udga- 
thaka or Sarhdohaka, and the Sorattha. The others are : — (1) Ava- 
dohaka, which is merely an inverted Doha with the 2nd and the 4th 
lines rhymed. This distinguishes it from the Sorattha where we have 
also the 1st and the 3rd lines rhymed ; (2) Upadohaka with 12 and 11 
Matras in the odd and even lines respectively ; (3-4) Uddohaka and 
Cudaladohaka, which have 13 and 13, and 13 and 16 Matras in their 
odd and even lines respectivdy. The Uddohaka is of course a Sar- 
vasama Catu§padi, similar to the Apsarovilasita (see para 46 above), 
but its lines are formed without any reference to the Matra Ganas. 
KD. II. 15 mentions a convention in connection with the Dohaka 
alone (and not its varieties) that the end of its even lines is always 
formed by a long letter followed by a short one. The other Catus- 
padis mentioned by KD. are Rasa with 7 and 13„ Pancananalalita 
with 10 and 12, and Malayamaruta with 9 and 10 Matras in their odd 
and even lines respectively. In addition to the 110 Catuspadis, 
Hemacandra mentions a few more :■ — ^They are Mukhagalita with 7 
and 25 (p. 30^?! 8), Rasa with 7 and 13 (p. 36fl|7), Gupadhavala with 
14 and 16, (p. 37&|16), Bhramaradhavala with 13 and 10 (p. 376 j 
18), and Amaradhavala with 13 and 14 Matras in their odd and even 
lin^ respectively (p. 376 1 20). Virahanka in the Vrttajatisamuccaya 
mentions 16 Antarasama Catuspadis, of which the following 7 con- 
tain 14 and 16 Matras respectively, in their odd and even 
lines : — (1) Vaitaliya (VJS. IV. 48), in which the last 8 Matras of 
every line must be represented by SISIS ; (2) Magadhika (VJS. IV. 
28) which is the same as the Vaitaliya but only composed in the 
Magadhi language; (3) Acalita where the last 8 Matras are 
represented by SUSS (VJS. IV. 50) ; (4) Bindutilaka (VJS. 

IV. 66) , whose odd lines are formed by 3 Caturmatras of any kind, 
followed by a long letter, while the even ones are made with 2 Catur- 
rnatras, 1 Pancamatra and a short and long letter, i,e., IS at the 
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end ; (5) Visamagalita (VJS. IV. 104), whose odd lines are formed 
with 3 Caturmatras of which the middle one must be ISI, and a long 
letter at the end and the even ones with 1 Caturmatra, 1 Pancamatra 
and ISSS at the end ; (6) Sarasika (VJS. IV. 50), whose odd lines 
contain 3 Saganas (IIS) and a long letter, while the even ones have 3 
Bhaganas (SII) followed by 2 long letters ; (7) Prasanna (VJS. III. 
52) where 3 Bhaganas (SII) and one long letter are employed in the 
odd lines, and 4 Sagaiias (ISS) in the even ones. The remaining 9 
Antarasamas mentioned by Virahahka are (1) Aupacchandasika (VJS. 
IV. 49) which is nothing but the Vaitaliya with a long letter added at 
the end of each Pada ; (2) Khanjaka (VJS. IV. 18) with 9 and 11 ; 
(3) Candrodyotaka (VJS. IV. 84) with 12 and 14 ; (4) Vipula 
(VJS. III. 47) with 9 (IISISS) and 13 (4, IIS, ISS) ; (5) Sumu- 
khi (VJS. III. 49) with 10 (4,4,S) and 13 (4,4, ISS) ; (6) Bhamini 
(VJS. III. 51) with 12 (IIS, IIS, IIS) and 14 (SII. SII, SII. S); 
(7) Nanda (VJS. III. 53) with 13 (4, 5, 4) and 15 (4, 4, ISI, IS) ; 
;(8) Sveta (VJS. III. 54) with 12 (4, 5, IS) and 14 (4, 4, ISI, S) ; 
(9) Dhavala (VJS. III. 48) with 10 (4, ISI, S) and 12 (4, 5, IS) 
Matras in the odd and even lines. One more metre namely the Udgi- 
taka (VJS. IV. 80) perhaps deserves to be mentioned here ; it is a 
Sarvasama Catuspadi in respect of the Matras, but an Antarasama 
in point of the Matraganas. Thus the 21 Matras in its odd lines 
are made up by 4 Caturmatras and 1 Pancamatra of the Ragaija 
(SIS) type at the end, while the 21 Matras in the even lines are made 
up by 4, 5, 5, IIS, IS. The five Chaddnikas of the Antarasama type 
mentioned by Svayambhu, VIII, 8-14, have nothing peculiar about 
them and can be safely included among the corresponding metres in 
the midst of the 110 Antarasamas mentioned by him. 

51. The only metre with 5 lines namely the Matra is fully 
discussed at AM. para 28. Among the metres with six lines— none of 
which, by the bye, are Sarvasama — Ghatta treated at AM. para 24 is 
the most important one. Next to it is the Kirtidhavala (H. p. 
37&113, KD. II. 32). Its halves contain 3 lines each, made respectively 
with 14 (6, 6, 2), 8 (4, 4), and 16 or 17 (6, 6, 4 or 5) Matras. The 
other metres with six lines are the 8 Satpadajatis, 8 Upajatis, and 
the 8 Avajatis (H. p. 386111-18 ; SB. V. 2-10 ; KD. Com. on II. 
31). The 3rd and the 6th lines of all these are equal and contain 
from 10 to 17 Matras in them. The remaining lines of the Satpada- 
jatis have all of them 7 Matras in them ; those of the Upajatis have 
8 and those of the Avajatis have 9 only. Sridhavala (H. p. 376(6 ; 
KD. II. 34) and YaSodhavala (H. p. 376|8) are the only two metres 
which contain 8 lines in them. These are divided into two equal 
halves. The odd lines in the sridhavala contain 10 (4, 4, 2) Matras, 
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while the even ones have only 8 (4, 4). On the other hand, the 
1st and the 3rd lines in the Yaiodhavala contain 14 Matras ; the 
2nd and the 4th have 12 ; the 5th and the 7th contain only 11, while 
the 6th and the 8th have 10. 

52. As a rule, Apabhramsa poetry does not know Sarva-visama 
metres. The solitary Catuspada mentioned by Virahanka, (VJS. IV. 
69) should however be noted. In the first line of this metre we get 
2 Ragapas (SIS), followed by 2 long letters; in the 2nd, 8 short 
letters followed by a long one ; in the 3rd and the 4th, 1 Pancamatra 
and a Ragana (SIS). Under this head, we might perhaps also dis- 
cuss the 7 very freely handled Dvipadis of 4 lines each, defined by 
Virahanka at VJS. III. 40-46. Virahanka calls them Ganasma Dvi- 
padis. The lines of these contain the same number of the Matra- 
gapas, but these may either be the Catiirmatras or the Pancamatras. 
These 7 are : — Citra with 25 or 26 Matras (2, 4, ISI or I III, 4 or 5, 
4, 5, S) ; Siddhi with 15 to 18 (4 or 5, 4 or 5, 4 or 5, IS) ; Bhadra 
with 26 or 27 (4 or 5, 4, 5, 4, 4, 5-the 2nd and the 4th Caturmatras 
being ISI) ; Gandhari with 17 to 19 (4 or 5, 4 or 5, ISI or IIII, 5) ; 
Malini with 30 to 37 (seven 4 or 5, S) ; Kadru. with 13 or 14 (4 or 5, 
4, 5) ; and Lalita with 24 or 25 Matras (4 or 5, 4, 5, 4, 5, S) in 
each of their lines. 

53. We have noticed 7 strophic metres at AM. para 29. These 
have received distinct individual names for themselves from the 
Apabhrarhsa poets. A few more of the same type are described by 
the Kavidarpana. Thus a strophe formed with a Matra and an 
Ullala is called a Fulla (KD. II. 33), and the one formed with a 
Doha and a Sarhdohaka is called a Tarala (KD. II. 34). Both these 
appear to be peculiarly Apabhramsa Strophes as the component 
metres show. Dvipadikhapda formed with 2 Khandas or Avalam- 
bakas (cf. H. p. 31&i 16-20) and a GIti (H. p. 33&| 15-16 ; KD. II. 
36) is clearly an old Prakrit strophe as the illustration from; Sriharsa’s 
RatnavaK shows. Kavidarpapa mentions 4 more strophes formed 
with two stanzas, which however have not received any specific names 
for themselves. They are described as Dvibhangis merely and are 
said to be formed with a Dvipadi and a Giti, or a Doha and a Ghatta, 
or two Ghattas, or a Vastuvadana and a Doha (KD. II. 35-37). 
Kavidarpapa also mentions 2 more Tribhangis in addition to the 
Dvipadikhapda. They are formed with a Matra, a Doha, and an 
Ullala, or with a Dvipadi, a Khapda and a Giti (KD. II. 36-37). 
Virahanka mentions 7 Dvibhangis and 2 Tribhangis. All except 
the Radda (VJS. IV. 31) contain either a Gatha or a Giti in them. 
This would show that the older Prakrit poets were rather fond of a 
Gatha as the Apabhramsa poets are of the Doha in particular. The 
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Giti is popular with both. Thus a Malasirsaka (VJS. IV. 39-40) is 
made with a Catuspadi containing 45 Matras in a line and a Giti ; 
Adhikaksarasirsaka (VJS. IV. 43-45) with an Adhikak^ara and a 
Giti ; Trikalaka (VJS. IV. 43-45) with an Adhikaksara, a Nirvapita 
and a Giti ; Sahgataka (VJS. IV. 64-65) with a Catuspadi whose lines 
are made with Bha, Bha, Ma, Sa & Sa Gapas and a Gatha ; Khadaha- 
daka with a Bhraraaravali and a Gatha (VJS. IV. 74-75) ; Tala with 
a Gatha and a Trikalaka (VJS. IV. 80); Talavrnta( VJS. IV. 80) with 
a Gatha, a Trikalaka and a Gatha ; and Sopanaka (VJS. IV. 77-78) 
with an Asvakranta and a Gatha. Radda is already discussed at AM, 
para 29. Hemacandra puts all such strophes under the general heading 
Sir§aka, and mentions a few such combinations as those of a Dvipadi 
and a Giti, a Vastuvadana and an Ull^a, a Rasavalaya and an 
Ullala, a Vadana and an Ullala and says at the end, that these are 
all called Satpada or Sardhacchandas by the bards of Magadha 
(H. p. 336 1 15 to 34619). Among the Tribhahgis, he mentions and 
illustrates a strophe made with a Dvipadi, an Avalambaka and a 
Giti and yet another which is made with 2 Avalambakas and a Giti. 
The latter is the Dvipadikhanda mentioned above. Svayambhu does 
not discuss any strophes whatsoever. This is really very strange. 

54. We have now seen that the field of the Matravrttas is very 
unrestricted and the Apabhrarhsa poets enjoyed perfect freedom in 
the matter of their choice and employment. The three main divi- 
sions of them are not maintained mutually very exclusive. The only 
thing that can help in this connection is the Yati and the Yamaka. 
The difficulty to decide whether it is a Dvipadi or a Catuspadi or a 
5atpadi is particularly great in the case of metres having lines con- 
taining 24 Matras or more. Thus for example, a line of 30 Matras is 
actually divisible into two containing 16 and 14 Matras or even into 
three containing 7, 7, 16 or 8, 8, 14 or 9, 9, 12 Matras respectively. 
The practice of the Apabhramsa metricians is unfortunately not a 
safe guide in this respect. They do not often divide a line into two 
in spite of the existence of a definite and regular Yati accompanied 
by the Yamaka in the middle of it. This does not seem to be right 
especially in the case of longer lines. See AM. para 26, where I 
have discussed a few metres which I have called Dvadasapadis. I 
may have perhaps gone too far, but the principle of dividing a line 
into two or more, whenever such a division is indicated by the pre- 
sence of a definite and regular Yati, accompanied or not accompanied 
by the Yamaka, is certainly a sound one, and cannot be objected to. 
Roughly, I would distinguish between the Dvipadis, Catu§padis and 
Satpadis in the following way ; — (1) A line containing from 4 to 
14 Matras should generally be considered as one indivisible unit whe- 
I 
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ther of a Dvipadi, or of a Catu§padi. (2) A line containing from 15 
to 23 Matras in the case of metres of two lines should be split into 
two unequal ones, if the Yati is noticeable anywhere after the 7th 
Matra ; but it should not be so split up if the Yati is not regular 
or when the same Yati is not obeyed in both the lines. The only 
exception to this rule is the Vicchitti (VJS. IV. 91), whose lines 
should have been split up according to this scheme. (3) A line con- 
taining from 24 to 33 Matras should be split up (a) into two when 
the Yati is definitely marked after any odd MMra between the 7th 
and the 17th ; for we know that the Dvipadis do not as a rule, have 
their initial Yati after an odd Matra ; the exception to this being the 
two Ullalas where the Yati occurs after the 15th Matra in a line of 28 
Matras ; {b) it should be split up into three lines when the Yati is 
observed twice after every 7th, 8th or 9th Matra, and whether it is 
accompanied by the Yamaka or not. (4) A line containing more than 
34 Matras (a) should be split up into three small ones if the Yati is 
observed twice and is also accompanied by the Yamaka ; (b) but it 
should not be split up when the Yati is not very pronounced, or if only 
a single Yati is observed, or if it is not accompanied by the Yamaka. 
These rules cannot indeed be regarded as absolute ; they are merdy 
deduced from the general practice of the Apabhrani§a poets and 
metricians. 

55. The following two peculiarities of the Apabhramsa metres 
deserve to be noted. The first of them is the appendage of the terms 
Dhavala and Mangala to the names of these metres. When a parti- 
cular metre is employed to praise or favourably describe a hero (Dha- 
vala) in the popular language i.e. the Apabhramsa, it gets the appen- 
dage Dhavala attached to it. Thus an Utsaha metre when thus em- 
ployed will be called Utsaha-dhavala, a Doha will be Doha-dhavala 
and so on. When on the other hand, the same metres are employed 
in describing some auspicious occasion, they will get the appendage 
of the name Mangala attached to them at the end. Thus we may 
have an Utsaha-mahgala, a Doha-mangala and so on. See Hema- 
candra, p. 38a|2-8 and SB. IV. 41. In this connection, I desire to 
draw the attention of my reader to the very curious statement made 
by Hemacandra on p. 376 1 5. After defining Dhavala as a metre 
of 4, 6 or 8 lines, he remarks that the examples of the various kinds 
of Dhavalas may be found in the ‘ sayings of Satavaharia ’ (Dhava- 
lani Satavahanoktisu dra§tavyani). This is also what Svayambhu, 
VIII. 33, says. Now what are these sayings ? The Gathasaptasati 
is surely not intended as the Gatha is not considered as a Catuspadi 
by Hemacandra (cf. p. 266117). This is also the opinion of the 
Kavidarpapa and its commentator (Dalagrahaijat asyam na padav- 
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yavastha — com. on KD. II. 4). I have already shown at JBBRAS. 
1935, p. 26, that in or about the 10th century A.D., a collection of 
stanzas in various metres attributed to Hala seems to have been 
known to Svayambhu. Does Hemacandra refer to this same collec- 
tion of Hala’s poems ? The second important peculiarity of Apabh- 
rariisa poetry is that when the poets actually compose their Kada- 
vakas, they use any one of the above discussed Catu§padi Matra- 
vrttas — or even any one of the Catuspadi Varnavrttas, but they do 
not treat them as Catuspadis. They form their Kadavakas with any 
number of rhyming couplets, and not with the quartets as may be 
expected, of lines composed in these metres. Thus the Pazzatika or the 
Bhujahgaprayata may be a Catuspadi metre in theory, but in actual 
practice, the poet treats it as merely a Dvipadi, since he uses any 
number of couplets in these metres for a Kadavaka and not necessarily 
a number which is divisible by 4, as would be the case if they were 
treated as Catuspadis. This practice of treating halves of Catuspadis 
as independent metrical units appears to be very common among the 
Apabhrarnsa poets. It is also equally applied to the Ardhasama 
Catuspadis and the Satpadis. Halves of these are treated as inde- 
pendent metrical units or even as independent metres. The Dhmva 
Padas or the Sthayis of the Padyas in the different vernaculars are 
undoubtedly to be traced to the similar halves of the Ardhasama 
Catuspadis in the Apabhrarnsa language. Halves of $atpadis have 
also been regarded as independent units in the Apabhrarnsa Kada- 
vakas. In those Satpadis again, where the 3rd and the 6th lines 
are considerably long, there appears to be a growing tendency to 
split these lines into 2 shorter ones, the first being equal to the earlier 
lines and also rhyming with them. The second part of the line 
thus split up of course remains very short and the whole half with 
the new four short lines assumes the appearance of a stanza "with 3 
and lines. Four such halves are put together to form a metre called 
the Tribhahgi ; cf. PP. I. 194 and AM. para 26. Naturally, such 
halves of a Satpadi which are actually divisible into three or four 
shorter lines are of various kinds ; cf. AM. para 26. But the most 
popular amongst them seems to be the one which favours its division 
into four short lines containing r^pectively 8, 8, 8, and 6 Matras. 
Generally, the 2nd and the 3rd of these shorter lines are rhymed, but 
sometimes even the 1st contains the same rhyme as the others. Two 
such halves form what is known as Caubola (PP. I. 131 ; AM. para 
24) according to Pihgala, but which is considered as one of the 8 
Upajatis only, by Hemacandra, p. 38&114 and Svayambhu, V. 6. 
Couplets of such halves again seem to have been largely used for songs 
composed to accompany the Rasa or the Garva dance or even the 
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devotional dances called the Bhajanas. The famous Marathi Tipari 
song, i.e., Eka fiparisa ghe, dusarisa mar ge, tisari gheuni, chavathi de 
&c, is composed with such halves. It is indeed out of this half that 
the Marathi metres Ovi and Abhahga have developed as I have shown 
elsewhere. All these are sung in the Dhumali Tala of 8 Matras. 

56. We shall now take a brief survey of the facts which we 
have been able to gather during this rather long discussion of the 
Apabhram§a metres. In the first article, we discussed the curious 
name Ullala with reference to its use and meaning (paras 11-12) 
and found out how we should distinguish between the pure and mixed 
Catu§padis on metrical grounds. In the pure Catuspadis, there do 
not exist any restrictions regarding the employment of short and long 
letters at particular places, while in the mixed ones such restrictions, 
mostly sanctioned by the practice of the bards, do exist. The former 
are pure Matra Vrttas while the latter are not (13-17). We also saw 
that in the pure Matra Vrttas, Matra Ganas are enjoined and that 
these Matra Gapas have to be kept separate and independent of each 
other by avoiding the use of a long letter at the junction of any two 
Matra Ganas (13). More important however, is the discovery that 
the Matra Vrttas in general are also bound by the consideration of 
the Tala or the regularly kept time, and that there exist with reference 
to them also the Tala Gapas as distinct from the MMra Ganas. These 
Tala Ganas too like the Matra Ganas have to be kept independent 
and separate (18-20). The very striking mixture of the Doha and 
the Gatha revealed in the metres called Veralu and Cudamaiji as also 
the name Sorattha given to the inverted Doha are next discussed 
(22-23). The composition, use and the Tala of the Ghatta Satpadi 
are given in paras 24 and 25, while the strange features of the 9 
metres which I have chosen to d^ribe as the Dvadasapadis are des- 
cribed in para 26. The strophic metres are found to be an important 
peculiarity of Apabhrariisa poetry (27-29) and it is found that 
Matra, Ullala and Doha, which are pure Apabhrarhia metres, play 
an important r61e in these strophes (28). At the end of the first 
article, we have discussed in full detail the question of the authorship 
of Ratna^ekhara’s Chandahkosa and its close relationship with the 
Prakjta Paingalam. Our conclusions in this respect are that the 
Chandahkosa consists of two parts, namely vv. 5-50 and vv. 1-4 with 
55-74, of which the first chiefly consists of quotations from earlier 
Apabhrariisa metricians prominent among whom are Arjuna and 
Gosala, while the second part was composed by Ratnasekhara himself. 
Pingala too, borrows like Ratnasekhara, but passes off the older 
stanzas as his own by substituting his own name for the older ones. 

57. In the present article, we have discussed the remaining 
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Apabhramsa metres, not leaving also those which are described as the 
Prakrit metres by Hemacandra. In paras 41-43, we have discussed 
the facts about the nature of the composition of a Dvipadi and the 
use of the name Dvipadi. Similarly, in para 44, the origin and 
development of the Gatha metre and the invention of the Matra 
unit are discussed at full length, while in para 46 the great popu- 
larity of the Catu§padi containing 16 Matras in a line is assumed on 
account of a very large number of variations of it that are employed 
by the Apabhramsa poets. In para 47, the names Rasaka, Galitaka, 
Khanjaka, Vastuka and Catuspadi are shown to have been used com- 
monly for any metre of four lines. In para 49, the relationship bet- 
ween the Antarasama Catuspadi and the Dvipadi is explained. A 
few more strophic metres are defined in para 53 while the general 
principles underlying the division of metres into Dvipadi, Catuspadi 
and Satpadi are deduced in para 54. Lastly in para 55, the two pecu- 
liarities of Apabhrarhsa poetry are noticed : they are the use of the 
terms Dhavala and Mahgala, and the employment of the halves of 
the Catuspadis and the Safpadis as independent metrical forms. The 
most important thing that has come out of this investigation of the 
Apabhrarhsa metres is however the existence of a large number of 
Apabhramsa poets and metricians and the part which the Apabh- 
rarh§a metres have played in the formation of the pure Vernacular 
metres. I propose to discuss this latter in a separate article on Apabh- 
raihsa and the Marathi metres. 

H. D. Velankar. 


APPENDIX 

SVAYAMBHCrCCHANDAS, CHAPTERS IV TO VIII. 

Introductory Note. 

1. The first three chapters of this book are published separately 
at Journal, JBBRAS., 1935, pp. 18-58, with an introduction dealing 
with Svayambhu and his work. 

2. In the meanwhile, Prof. H. L. Jain of the King Edward 
College, Amraoti, Berar, has published his article on ‘ Svayambhu 
and his two poems in Apabhrarhsa ’ in the Nagpur University Journal 
No. 1, December 1935, pp. 70-84. There he has attempted to as- 
cribe the present work, i.e. the Svayambhuchandas to his Svayambhu 
namely the Poet (on p. 75), but I am not still convinced about this. 
It is impossible to imagine that Tribhuvana Svayambhu, had he 
known this work of his father, would not have mentioned it. In our 
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work on the other hand, there is no trace of any of the poems either 
of the poet Svayambhu himself or of the Apabhramsa poets like 
Bhadra (author of the Matsyavedha) , Caturmukha (author of the 
Gograhanakatha), and an earlier Svayambhu (author of the Jala-, 
krida), so respectfully mentioned both by the poet Svayambhu (Pau- 
macariya, Sandhi 14, p. 81) and his son Tribhuvana (Paumacariya, 
Introduction, pp. 79, 74) . The mere title Chandacudamapi cannot 
lead us to the conclusion that the poet Svayambhu was also a metri- 
cian. I am equally doubtful about the poet Svayambhu being a 
Grammarian, as is assumed by Prof. Jain on p. 74. The stanza 
(no. 5 on p. 79) ‘tavaj jiya sacchando &c.’ can only mean that be- 
fore Svayambhu, the Apabhrarhsa poets had altogether neglected rules 
of grammar of the Apabhramsa language, but Svayambhu had not 
done so and had set an example for the future poets in this manner. 
This reminds me of the Marathi poet Moropanta, who employed a 
grammatically pure language, but before whom even educated poets 
like Vamana and Ramadasa had neglected grammar of the language. 
The reference from the Adipurapa of Jinasena is undoubtedly my- 
thological and not historical, as Prof. Jain himself half recognizes 
(p. 75). The authorship of a work on Alaihkara which is ascribed 
to the poet on p. 75 is similarly based on very unsafe grounds. Even 
as regards the Pancamicarita mentioned in 2.5 on p. 80, it seems that 
it was a poem by Tribhuvana Svayambhu himself and not by his 
father! I would translate the stanza as follows ; — ‘ Tribhuvana 
Svayambhu has composed the Pancamicariyam, not very much liking 
(acakkhamapepa) the manner and the story (attha) of it as des- 
cribed by Caturmukha and Svayambhudeva (possibly the earlier 
one ; we do not expect such a disparaging statement about his father 
by T. S. ; or was the earlier Svayambhu called Caturmukha Svayam- 
bhu ? ) ; this is indeed a great wonder.’ That this Pancamicarita or 
Siripancami(carita) was recast or rather recomposed is also clear 
from 2.8 on p. 81. ‘Samareu’ is samaracayatu, ‘rearrange’ ‘pro- 
perly arrange’ and not merely finish or complete as in the case 
of the Paumcariya and the Harivaihsa ; cf. E.g., 2.11 p. 81, 3.83, 
p. 82, 6.100, p. 83 &c. The mention of the Suddhayacariya in 6.99, 
p. 83 is similarly quite unexpected and rather suspicious. Is it not 
to be constmed as an adjective of ‘ pommacariam ’ along with ‘ gupa- 
gapappaviyam ’ ? I would rather translate : — ‘ Having made the 
Pommacariya endowed with a proper end (suddhayacariyam ; or does 
it refer to other incidents which he added ?) and respected on account 
of its merits (read gupagapagghaviyam and not -ppaviyam), (I now 
proceed) to remove the defect of incompletion of the Harivam^a 
(Harivamsa-taoha-harane must I think, mean this and nothing else).’ 
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The last line is unintelligible to me. ‘ Sudhiyadeha ’ is one who is 
thoroughly exhausted. Is the Harivamsa compared with such a one ? 
A long letter between Sarassa and Sudhiyadehavva is obviously miss- 
ing. The stanza as I understand it, is surely to be ascribed to Tri- 
bhuvana Svayambhu and not to the father, and this is very well borne 
out by its position. It comes after the 99th chapter wherewith the 
father’s work ends and after the usual colophon too. 

3. I am thus still inclined to believe that Svayambhu the metri- 
cian, is different from Svayambhu the Apabhramsa poet. The for- 
mer was a Jain monk, and probably of the Svetambara sect. This 
is of course, still a mere inference based upon a few facts which I 
have mentioned at JBBRAS, 1935, p. 28 and also upon the obser- 
vation that the Svetambaras generally revere their own metricians 
and authors and quote from them unless they are compelled to do 
otherwise. This is true even of the Digambaras. 

4. One more point that calls for a remark is regarding the poet 
Caturmukha as known to the poet Svayambhu and the metrician 
Svayambhu. The former praises him for his choice of words and for 
his skill in the employment of various metres. He is also known as 
the author of a Gograhapakatha to the poet (pp. 79, 81, 81). The 
metrician on the other hand, knows a poem of Caturmukha written 
on a topic connected with the story of the Ramayapa ; cf. IV. 2, VI. 
71, 83, 86, 112 ; and JBBRAS. 1935, p. 27. It is therefore very 
difficult to say whether the two Caturmukhas are identical or not. 
It is indeed' quite probable that Caturmukha might have written 
poems on both the Ramayapa and the Mahabharata story, but it is 
rather strange that the metrician should not have given any instances 
from the well-known work of the poet Caturmukha. Caturmukha’s 
skill in metres which is alluded to by the poet Svayambhu surely very 
well agrees with my inference that Caturmukha was a poet-metrician ; 
cf. JBBRAS. 1935, p. 27. 

5. Lastly, a very curious thing about the Prakrit stanza of 
Kalidasa, quoted by Svayambhu at II, 18, is brought to my notice, 
by my friend Prof, Srikantaiya of Mysore. This stanza in its 
Sanskrit garb is found in Bhasa’s Pahcaratra, I. 19. Can this throw 
any light on the problem of Bhasa ? I am unable to say anything at 
present. Similarly a new light is likely to be thrown on the extent 
and nature of Hala’s Prakrit poetry from the quotation at I. 97, and 
from the curious statements of both Svayambhu, VIII. 33 and Hema- 
candra, p. 27615 ; see para 55 of the introductory article. 

6. As regards the text, I am merely reproducing the original Ms. 
in many places as I am unable to understand the sense of the stanzas. 
I am adding a few foot-notes here and there. 
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IV. 


3T^# n =1 ii 


^t'STRT ’T3TOT^fl^ ^ ^ I 

^ ^csri% ^3T5^T ^||3TRrf^ II R 11 

s'BTrd q'aTTO<iiF;r 55f — 

3T3^5 ^ I 

faTRt — 

TTf '4S I 

f3TRt ?T^3T — 

i&rsToirfrqsirat i g^:f ^3n?it ii 

Rfwi^ T^art ^ qaM^ITif ^ I 

arilFRir^ ^r 45ro#?Hi ii \ ii 
^ t 51^ ^ 

^ tf| q3^§ ^ I 
5ft ^ SI3 f^'Jj 

'irraft M fnrsf^ ^ ii v ii 

SWr 3^r |^?T3T I 

II ^ 11 


3=Esrtr 

^f5l ^PfllR 


^xmf( I 
BTc^rmsTiiD^^Tqgii^Tif^wjiErrsT 
% ^ fRutqiftfri ifr^?cr Tfrorar n 
=^ffq^TRr?3?[=ir]^ i ^1-3 t^^c% ii 


^ II 
II 'J> II 


sffr — 

I T%f^ q ^T| II 

q5r^ J7^q^f^3T l ^ft qq^ot \\ ^ n 


7: See bdow VI. 116, 
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rTfT 3T 

Fra I ?3Tiin3T[?] =5?^ II 

^ I m 1! ^ II 

trSira|3T7ir I ^ ^73^5135^ II 
^^^a!raw#rof I 3T^?i^ II 1 o 11 

1 ii3T=Ei5rasra1:t ii 

^^^Rl=^^Ti^3TT i ^ si^it it 'i *1 II 

fW =sr?.5t I guT %giT 1 

I s^^rori% \\ \\ 

BT^pfar sTST^w — 

^ > fts- DT ITOI^ ?5JiTt FTIT |1 

Fog hr?!- it srif I im ^ ii 

<ra =^3oir ^ Jirarc i ^ =^3TRr ?T?5r i 

ii 

Dl SfSra 1 3!SftFTiI%IIFI 5T|3II^ II iv 11 

Ffir 3^'JT — 

% ?[f^s I ^37[oiT3r]^ 10^5 I 

^ ^ qinoi#^ 11 

51? ?:mit 0R[it] I CtI ^f^iai^it in^ ii 

inq: ^ =^3fsrcT \ i%3T i 

^ ^T Tlrl^Tf^ 11 

?!?3Tir f^STS^FHT I Tnrq^srfwT ^ TT^TTpT^ 11 II 
flfl^rfeBTf *7tf^^ 

^3?^g3Tf 3C7ra I efe* cTt^ f ssnaKf i 
^ f^ar^ 11 

<Tri^f ar^ '?is 1 #ir 5R5r qT% s^ar ii \\ 

=^:5?s?^«3t Tf^^raan — 

% ^5 ^ I 1 

^ ^ ^ 11 

q^3T3rafi°mt|3r5 ii mk 'trs f^rstra^ IM n 


9 : Found also in Gathalalssana, v. 85. See Annals, BORI. 
1933, p. 29. 

10 : See below VI. 113. 

12 : See below VI. 115. 

14 : See H. p. 36«/9 ff. 

J 
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gsTpRot — 

=gJT^cr 1 ^5^ 53fft553T 1^? 1 
i&iaTrl^^ ^JT STlf^t^ II 

^3r fwiarf^sTT 53Ti I ?^3Trlf gfoi^sr^ ii n ii 
^1feT=^555t f^ar^q JTfW|3T^ srtr — 

?% I TTfl ^ I 

=^^3 clft f^sfl^ II 

3S^3T3 T^OTITI 1 5UW 01. |J3T3- II || 

53Tf ^550TnftIT|3T(t 5if r — 

jnrsmft i r?Ttf| 'Tft^fs^rr i 
d^w^r=^fs3TJio¥3n II 

sr^i^sr^ 1 3rto|rf^iroiTt^ Jitforr ii ii 

cr^3T'T=ErfRSorq^;T 1 =^3TRTig I 

^ JT^T%55IT%afr IW 11 

8Tf ’TaTR^TT I t ^T0lf?r %![ TO^TtfaT II W II 
irt^^RT — 

S| arnrs I irrg^^ i 

qqfear^ ii 

^ 371^? I ^f| JTwr3 m ^Sf3 II \\ II 
yirisRftoit ^ ^er — 

JTtf^g- ^ I fft ^ srrai^oT i 
^ {^f| ^Tft II 

^ I ^oraroT 5r| q^gg n \\ 

srrfq ^RTT i ^rt ttooii ^^srr i 

37RT8TfFq 51^ iq^art n 

§q^ 01^=^^ I q:jl^ srror^ II tl 

qpiarr q#3T — 

^ qT^'t qoTf qsvrr^ I Htf§#qs orj^^g i 

fipaftt ?f^it ^ 11 

q^ arooi^ qrf^^ i ^ qfsi sf M ^=e3| 11 II 
^fi ar^r— 

%or srnt or i garoiT ot(^ i 

gSfoirR or E[8Tf?q ;%?qTT || 

^ qmt ^ 23 I q^fqiftqjoail^ || 

T% qorqoT ^ sriTTOT I q3T»5[iiigf^^ai II 

I sr^q 11 ?,^ \\ 
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^T8T — 

f^s 3^ I ^ itf rr JT? I 

%m5T3T55f^ # - II 

?r?cnf%3T3 1 'TT3r% T%<nra? ii 
|jn|iT|5t 3115 =gf (^)*iT srg i 

g3I55fW31 |=ESTt H 

jfcir II n 


3Tf ^ai^arST^'iIF!: I 

=^3TRr I g'STorsi^ itftgsTT qiarr i 
^3 =^%ai ^jgsRTnrari?; i garoiarJcisi^aTr ar irf^^r n 
?Tf%^ d? I arfqrr ^ ^ it ii 

3^31013? 

5ftf SfTSf 31^ nwt 1 =^^3 3|*I^ n%§^ 3^wt II 
^T I 5[r 1| ??it t ^ in «» ii 

m(Ml)a|^ ffesif ¥tS5¥i^ I ^qsarg- It 

t m I It ^ 1 II 

irta =^i3<T3?3t^3TT sito 5rfr — 

3l|5l355^^lt I 7f3T^ 5t3^f| 1 

w[|^ ^ 5r§ JT3T^i| I m Ti3T^f| in ^ II 

5=3®i|!^ 3T 3T?^ 55inT 'TTI^q ^ I 
5f ^ 1 1 ^STiiTsf II 11 

?=E®Tfror 3T 3Tc«rfwT i i^aics^^sr^ i 

TTf q%5t I ST^t^irwr in'*^ u 

arqwt ^ 5r3irf% i 

i|3Tir^ m% aTc*qt ftsTT^SlT ^T in^ H 
q^g M l oT 3T Sft^ qfwffisii ^T 11 

ar^qsTt =gjaT[3ft in^ u 

3TTpT| 5!I3T^5t I f^oq i 

=qjFir I ^fo'q ii 

5rf ^'taferg'^qii i ^ ^fn? qrq i 
cTT 3T3J|^^ I 311^^ 11 II 
qsn^c^ 03n^3Tr i ^ w ii 

^fi'JT sstrstt ^ 1 3Tq^ % q II 

cf ^ I t sq^q^ari^, H \d II 


33-35 : Unusual names not met with anywhere else* 
36 : See H. p. 37&/3 ff. 
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Tf JTcTOT I g^ariTT 8?^ I 

I 5rf =?r3c«r?i^ w w 
(T5*T^3Tg555t I tRir =srr i 
=sr^y cir ^ ^arfwr i qrnr ii xo h 

^ sresilor ^sr|?ri'3 ?r i 3r|T — 

0=s=^r 3 ^(itt) prRRsr i ^ |<5r?f^?3T 1 1 

' ^c5? I ^3TiIlIf^3Tf?a- ^BfStaT 1 


' 3T;5r^3r i ^3T5i[3T]^5r tr^sn irrsTr ii ’ 

ler 55^^f| W5?rf% i 

^3T oHJirt wSrarr^ ii v'i ii 


T^^RTRItr 


vix^jTfrl TR^nmi ii ii 


V. 

3f 55?t ^Oft ^5^^5^W?I'§ \ 

Cl^l p3?Ij; \\ «} |1 

5^i^3T T^ERSf I 

^we^feart II ^ II 
<7^ I <7=^^ I 87^ 

^ ^(%)5Tir I t | H ^ (| 

cT^ar^t^ I ?il I i^5^fT3T3TT II 
ifr^Kf 1 3Tq?qf^37T I ^cq^^rrt FT II V II 

w ^ — 

*I37i^i I 5^ I qFRrJTTS ^ ^Tcqart 11 
Tf q^d I I ^ ^ qqffcqaft n n 

I qwiT^lq i srf e7g-T^37t n 

qrq i s^q-ar^ n cr vjarfiq n ^ n 

!srfr — 

I =q^qfRii; I R'Tqi^q II 

^ I I RqqtcTrf^ VR^ ii va 11 

q^^arc^rq i 1 5^ q^frart ^f?cf ii 

^ "TTarq I ?f^3T csqpipi I srqsn^ ^ ^jar^cr n <£ n 


40: Cf. H. p. 38 ff. 

41 : Why are the definitions of Utsaha and Vadana repeated 
here from IV. 5 and IV, 29 ? Perhaps they are added by a reader. 
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^ BT^Fsrrt ^ — 

^ q^TTiit I 1 w II s a 


pFcT 3^?^3T> JM o II 
’t^^g'HKpr ! 

W ^3T^=E^ ^3T5Trt IM*! U 


VI. 

cRsr =^^faT3T^ f^fTSTTO 8T?^^^*IT 1 

^ 55Trt^5l^ fSr^T^ 11 *5 II 
I 51^ 81f ^ 11 
1 II H II 

3T?t I W I 
W I ^JTofNW II ^ II 
iI^3Tf^ I %IT^3TI^ I 
If t I mt laiii: ll V II 

^ 3T^ I ^ 11 

1 ^ II ^ ll 

f^ ^ I €rir^ II 
3T5^(i5r)imt 1 ^ ll ^ ii 
?m I =^at I 

cf ^39-31 I ^TfOT^ ¥rJlf% ll va 11 
I qsrncf ll 

1 i^ ll ^ ll 

^sTRf 1 5gtimt a 

?f sirq^ ^5^ I WSTO3T ll s ll 
?raT 31^ 1 WRI ^3T=^3?% 11 
t I flf 3Rt?l[?l]^ IM o 11 

srir — i sr^s^sRsfwr a 

# 3TTf^^ I SI tell II 'n II 

’TiTRflsrq I II 

^ I ^ in ^ 11 

3 : This is gJRtWT of H. 

7 : This is ^75^ of H. 
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I II 

?ji ^sccrarr i trf3T%fr in^ ii 
mi I ^isT^^csrq ii 

1 5rrqi ^^’OTfc^a'^ ii iv ii 
5T|r — f^3Tf^iC^3Tt I ^'KiTcTI^|3Trr|3Td II 
|5¥r?craft I ^5t ^ar^3t^ n 
qifrcrfSFrssoT i ^<n\ \\ 

Sf^ariiJT ^r^STT I m f%T%of? Ii 'i ^ u 
mi 3T^cr 1 ^l3F5RT?=^^ot II 

I Hi5r%3Tf^cTstr% 't^t^ in^ ii 

^ir — I 5F55[Trrfef| ii 

ir ^ 1 ^3Tf ^^oiif^fl II ii'i<s n 

<To^riRf I H 

^^friT553n ?nT i ^arr ii ^s\\ 

mi^ 1 qooTRf #li3B^5c5TIT II 

|3T g^iT I ^ vroorq; u n 

!3Tir — 1 TSrsMfsrf^i^iqgjTaff \\ 

garer^sfr I ^tRsrai^ ^fiTSTt II II 

'TglT^^3T3T>TT3Ti^ I ^IrFcI^ II 

i ii ii 

mi ^3T^Bc^ ftf^cT II 

^ I srroif 1T|3T^^5J%3T3Tf^^ 11 11 

^^i — 'ir^cR^’^ i ^gcr^sTg II 

^ ^ I # <11 gf ifrsi^ fans II II 

mRW 'Tgfra^3T3Tl7^ I II 

^ =^q3T^ I It 1) 

^rai^iT I ^3TTr^% qnr n 

^ 55^ I lar ii n 

^fT' — fTBTTOsi I mtT3KTrtaffq^3Tq^ 11 

^ \ tef ^Pf^’3HW553TI?; II ’^'5- II 

53T m^ m =^crT^3TT^ II 

3^=^30l{^fiT0St XX ^?rt II II 

3T?i t^JTT 1 DRft ^ II 
=^3cr3T^?i|3t I utesmictl^ ll II 

25 ; This is of H. 

26 : Tlus is of H, 
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I 3Tg 11 

T^si I ii n 

=^ 1555 ] 1 31 ^ 11 

i;i:3T^«a: I n ii 

1 3T5 11 

grrcROTT |iiT 1 | 3 T ^^qriT u \\\\ 
er? I t^an^f q#fT ii 
3^of 1 ^ST^f^FJT It ^ ^ 11 
xreTRf 1 3T? e?nr ll 

^n^if i ^^^aetim q: u ii 

3if I ^ 'TH^ U 
^TOT ^ 1 =g3-qnT 11 2^ 11 

m — iToinaT^aTt I Tirrart ll 

1 |Jr^flftqrl 3 Tt 11 11 

TSJTcfiarq I an 5Tf 11 
afMf ^ I <• 1* 

'sri arit^ I ^t8T=^2rc[ ii 

^^r55T#3TT I mmwf w ii 

feaft 1 ^rart II 

"T I #i%3T I Sf^aToiTJrsTt U U 
^ 3Tr^|3TtT I 3T? 11 

m\^ m. n VO 11 

ariit =^ftTt II 

^Hlf^^SSTT I ^ ^ 713TT 5ri| ll Vi II 
sriT ' — 1 qftlfesr^ f^ 3 Kf| u 
if iT3t5t I qi3il[qT3T^ U it 

crgf{?T|8T3TT I 31ft n 

^ nra'^|l3mT®:r 1 ^aiT i??rT I! v^ II 
gri 8!?t% I qaiiRi ^a?^3Fri^ ii 
^ g^3T I JTCfT ?Tr^(l[Sf^3T3-^ir n vv 11 
sffr — =^qi%icsn 1 1 »ilT 3 'qr n 

arnft^Tfi^ l 3ri|^ q;wiT^T 11 11 

qiaiRl ^^3T=q3csnT I 3Tfm^[ It 

N9 

t « flrrSTTOT 11 v^ 11 


32 : This is irf^i^T of H. 
34 : This is f gq^riT of H. 
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3Tit% I ^ n 

1 55q^vr3T ii v\s ti 

3rir— I fSiTt II 

I 0TRT3T>JI'iIT^^fl[^ a VC (1 

'Tl'jra'^smaTi^ I 3if[3T]i%?r^ a 

=^;jcf3prrflT3^ 1 #55TST^^ 11 'ii\ II 
^ arltt I II 

^ 1 5K^I|^Cf?r^% ¥fi!Tf^ II 'A® II 

5ifr — i arti^ a 

gipPTST I orrt a a 

3T? t a 

S^^UTST ^ JSriDT^ I a a 

^ 3T?3# qriT a 

sTiRifT ^ w a a 
3 lcr|t? I f^rait a 
^ JRJSTHT^ 1 ^ccrafr a 'av a 
sTfT — ataot I i«a7STft a 

arorift 1 'sftof a h 
^ ^5r I a 

I ^ a a 

IR §|cr|3TlT 1 irqj^ a 

I m ^raitJTRrent a 'avs a 
5111— 3T3^ I ^it % a 

^3 g|;%aT I ^3T| ggn^g n n 

\ 3T^?ri? a 

I ^ a H% a 

^ 5fcr?[3T]t? I WM. 5ftaT^^c^ a 
^ “ f : w^g r i itfar^t^c^ a ^<>11 

agfl^arTT I oicT ST^^iir a 

m II ^*1 n 


47 : This is gojirq^s^ of H. 

50 : This is of H. 

56 : This is np?ctg^ of H. 

59: This is g^ar^FET of H. But perhaps 55 ^^ is the correct 

title. 


60 : This is qiirta of H. 
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^ 3Tff?OTf^3Tri i^^^3«rf(3r)iT5=irir n n 

Tlfr^snr I ORT ^WSRS^ircr II 

sfjfqst ^oT^mst I 11 11 

gf^|3T^ I m. ^T'3T=5r5^ w 

I ^ 3T^?rc^ II 11 

sTfr — ioil^sT^iin^ I 3#^:?5r| nfiiig wrof ii 
Ijfe 01 I 'T^JiaT f%f %S onof I) II 
^ '^^Tcf^sriT i OTf 3I^%?TIT II 
1 55^ 011315# If 1 II ^ ^ II 

•w gicIfSITT I qooiRf ^ qriT 11 

sf!foi^%s{ 1 grroi^ If TTSToftsTi? n n 

STfT — I ^f^TS SFTsft II 

^t?ir^OT 1 ^oqfH ^roiDT FlJJT3Tt II n 
'TWII^I Sf^iTcrfaTi? 1 m ^JT-TTSTir n 
ir^f s|0!iT| 1 =^^7131511311^ II II 

5i| flre^ oi3Tt I ^ #t3T^r3c^ ft^cT ii 
# =3f5^3T 1 7¥raTf?cr ii v>o ii 

5ffr — 

¥nf[^3lir I f%f {%f q^l ^3ft 11 

^ pt'7 I ^3T| ^ f^l f[0R;^3ft 11 ys^ II 
^r55f qifRTfSn^ Tftr I Off 3l#gtr H 
w 3m31^5^3iTr I ^ 3Tff?nr II Vi^ 11 

q# I 11 

lar 55#€0tcrr I q^iTOTT^ ^STT f>|aT5Tai n ys\ \\ 

sifT — g?qR:^nH3f^ 1 fj ^ng m ii 

aigfjil qiqt 1 3 ^ Tfort |^ 5fq| n \sv n 

mm 7ifrai3TIT 1 TlrlT ^ II 

ORT #t3T^3?qiig I fr^'HrsRSR II II 

|3T 0ifi7% qr^ gcrtcm^qqSTRiTor^q^ II 

3^r7550ll#i^ Wl II II 

#t?r?K?^t55f ^qoqsr^5lf|i| U 

^rari q#s=cTTt qis?^ n '^vs ii 


63: Thisis^q^sq^of H. 
72 : This is of H. 


K 
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^3T ^rroi ii '^<2 ii 

=5r553t I iT^sTRi l?rtT n 

I U II 

5j^ — figg 1 015 f^sr^ ii 

?3T I tej% II -i o II 

iT3TK^ 1 11 

|3T s5q=?jltJig^3t I w II 

^ 'T^fl^artT I II 

I W 3TWt?IcSrq II II 

3I|I 

of ^^^ q?^§ i ™=qito5%3Ti I 
% =^f 55q^ I [#r]i^ ^%3TT II II 

q^FT^iartr i ^ ^ qn^ n 

^ qftg I Tr?:TT3rjn^'3: n ii 
q^qciiar^i I =q^ ii 

^ I q^=E^qar w 

^rr I ’JTfsmui 4%3{^ II 
“f I 8T^^ 3r|3{3 II c% w 

=^^5 I 5iT| n 

1 q q^f ii ^^s n 
^ fi^r^ ^ \ qotrrRi qrsr^ ii 
^%3Tqg:gff 1 q35r?t ^ ii ^:<£ ii 

qoorn:^ qfjra^ar^l i =q^ ii 

T^R^q 55q^[<il]S^3T I Tior^^ii ¥l5r II <£<^ II 
5Tfr — 1 5lTf 11 

BTcsn^i: CIS g3T qrf^lt i ^aft q|^i n %o n 

q^qcf|3Tt^ i ^"tsf qro: ii 

^sqgijt^Rgsi I 5fraHJr^!3^Tjj55Tqr n n 

qstiR^aTt^ qjq I ^ ^ ii 

3#F??r%3TR R ^oTsi I ^ ¥r5t n n 

^ aTT|3^3R7 I q^a^xTScsrtrg H 

iT'fer =qOTr3r i fe^%cR?T3T^ r ssnoi^ ii ii 

79 : This is ¥r=qq?fTr^ of H. 

®\ 

"^Between vv. 81 and 82, two stanzas giving the definitions of 
5TO5!fTr3r (10, 12 ( X 2 ) ) and q^RRSlfScIT (12, 10 ( X2 ) ) have 
obviously been dropped. 
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I ^ m 11 

nfiB f^cT \ r%^aT<^r55T'^ ii i\ 
?3t ^?rfm 'TTi? s(=si)'Tq^=sr3g(=4?r)i^^¥rf3lri ii 
mm TTsi I) II 


f%?T^ 1 ^sr^Sc^ II 

qsT srq^f^sT 1 ii n 

'Tg-'ircT^sii^ I ^3TKf 3ffir u 
3IT0T^ ti I ? T5R ^ ^5Tfrgcr U<^\5 |1 

— fftaTRUor g5rf% i sfrar^ar T3?ir i 

f3Tq‘^3TV73T I IjgrsTTJ ffpir (I n 
aft% i^3?T^ I =^Sori| II 

jmstT gtef I irs¥nTfe%3Tsr3TnTiT n ii 
qiira?3Ti^ I qsiRf u 
55^=€®I3T cf trftt I \\ ^<.o \] 

tisTRf I =^5r 11 

|3T I iFt II 1 o =1 u 

sTfr — ^¥1^3 sft 1 3^# |W3Tft II 

f3 iTf or ^T55rt I ^fRflsifSTeroTsrar^ u «} n 

8?i|cI|3R35t 1 1^311^ II 

cr%R^4 I ^ffTT IM o^ II 

RrT^ i^3TP[f 1 qTroni:f 3T^?TI^ II 

1 ii ^ov u 

’TWiKf "TSflcnarir | iraii^ ^ ll 

3^[q]^ ’35%3i 1 ^ JT3TOT^:55r^ ti 'i“Mi 
fW I ^1 43 t=^c^ w 11 
W 1 T^ f^53 TTf^ :^fe gTT^ in o ^ II 

l^raf Tsqcl^ ^SRsSr I i^STRI It 

g^qar isnqResT^ i f %3 5Tr^ ^|i ^grq ii lovs n 
^sm. I ?IrfRf ^3?=q3c8ri^ ll 
m I ^K4 ' nm ' 3 Ti^ n ‘ioc n 

mm <11^3?^^ I ^ ii 
11^ ^q 5% \5«r I IM H 


101 : This is ?Rr^*3rq of H. Probably we have to read oR for 
106 : This is of H, 
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|3T u 

STTT^ ?5W in o II 

WT?:^ 'Tffr^^aTir i gff ST^^tr |i 

55f€^3T TTft?T3T I strcnff ^TT^rfoTfr^ 11 *1 'i II 
'5tir 

or %3T I f%i^fegf^i73T^0|^ il 

q{|3T?rTO%?r^ 1 ^ 5ao<irsf ii ^ H 

I 11 

^cT^cJf 3Tgq=^0T^'ir I 3T^^ec% II *1 ^ II 
3T«rrfe^— 

arfSr ?T% ^riieqJiftNi i f% m ll 

1 IM'iV || 

=21555^ I 555 ^gir ^r?cr 11 
t I 3TcI^53rSq:50'Jr3Tt^ II 'll 'A 11 
1 ^31=^13^ 11 

I 3T^t^c% 11 1 1 

5iir— q|? i s^sii^rt ^^^1% ii 

fSrarqs'cff i gfoi uiaror n n 

^Rf qsTRr^artC i qaan^f ^l-sr^sf^t? n 
srrJif 55q^3^ ?t I in ii 

qwiTCf 1 TO II 

^ vtaoTi I II '1 'i ^ II 

TO arricT^ari^ I qn^ ii 

I 55q=^'qaf %=sifTrT^Q: 11 *1 II 

^1 qfq^|3i=eR5St 1 ^ WRf ^f?fT II 

t ^?:sni%?TuiTO ?tT I STO ^q^'^’qarf^ ii u 
TO qrofii I, ^31=^35^ qn^ u 

1^3T qTTO l 5I^5^%€5Tfe3n^ ll ^ U 

TO?? aiT|^t 3 TqS I TO ^ =^ 351 : 11 

|TO ^<n ITSTI I ^|%55aTra?:at U ^\\ 11 
lar qRfirf^ 3=q^q^cRr^^5i%^ ii 
3tR=q5[qf%{^io5t gfijoT U 1 || 

qsq^itTO 1 arql^fiT qn? ii 

120 : This is qaT^viHrsT of H. 

121 : This is of H. 
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m\ If I u ^ w 

=^|f 'TirrcT|3rEr?5at i ^^3T=Er^«Tir ti 


55^^11311% cT^ST I U II 

%i[| ISSIcfiartr [ qooirif TTSIt^ U 

I ^ II 'i II 

STfT — ^uiq| q \ ^ ^Tg f^a?^ 11 

qwriTitf qsrra^ I tcf qni 11 
5f I =^3W3T3n3Tt5 a ii 

'Tfq?f|3lTr 1 q1:3T=q5c^ 11 

S^aDjSTqftqt^aT 1 ^rTf^f&I^^OTST^ a ^\<=> II 


^1^ =^ I ^ 11 

# ^^(5Er)3T i Sffwr ii li 

ilf qgrr^|3TTT 1 5T^ gfiKf ^3T=q^% II 

^r'^qTsrftsT^K^tT i sifi^ cif^ ^for^^'qrsT iMH'i n 
qpTcnsms wm.% \ ^ ^qranr a 

3i^arcrgigrgpTT55^^ i ^ ^sr^cqaT^narir a a 
13? qsfqqcrsrqT^tefli^ ii 

^?:=EFFTi^f5m 3T#f 3q^<q irs? a a 
'Tirr?[|3Tir ^^5? i qatiiT?f cff STf^ir II 
IfST l«T I ii 1 ii 

qwJTRf qg'fRriarm i =^3^ arq^ =q^ a 

|3T 1 1 iM n 

qgqciisn I cff ^3^^«TT ^t^it a 

^ q g t T ^|5 rr i ^l^scsrr =iqt|ft u 

|3T TTite55q:^iT{^|3T 1 ?F0I^ ^WIfI%55fe3iST 11 11 

q^qaiST^S^t I #t3T=q3c8It5 II 


3^F^3T ^ it^ar I sfFif Trf?:(55if^fc«rtc n a 

3|| ^ItfT^f I =qtff ^ II 

niarawrar^cr i^aiRT i =q3W3T55q^iiT3! a 'iv® a 
^8? =q33[fJTf^ sq^qq "q-^ I’Ji *?i^ a 

3^=cro5(XrT^o5i 55q^ II 'iv'l II 

qtJOiFf qsq^iai^ I ^3|g3c% qitr a 





II u\ a 


127 : This is of H. Read ^^ajR for ?it^, 

140 ; This is 3ft|PFTq; of H, 
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I 3TfT3T || 

55^5^3? l^^§;TT5r3Tr[f]??r 1 f%5!>r%f%3T3#Tni 'iv^ n 
|3T qooii^^TI^ =5r=£rq^TT0lf^f%)T%l II 

55^ot I) I) 


q^ficrfi^ i ?imf ^'tsT^s-c^rsTf^ ii 
55q:^OTj^f| q:3TtJT?TI5n‘’? » ^ gi%|iNr31#5Pr II 'I II 
|3T II 

|i^f csq^at fefJT, II I) 

f3T iJsqf^sTT^'m'JTvrJ’tsft n 

^ Trq ^Ffit 3T0P?? ii 'iv's \\ 



^ §f^3Tivr ^srm =5 II II 

3Toaioq^c5aT5ffni3T | ^ ^jfOtJTSrf^cf ¥rf^3T II 


3T#t =5? fBrq^sr I 8?^^%Dcri3;j n II 

W — ^rarrsr f^qr i g5tt| %^r ii 

1 1%f or 5f?f-er ii 'i^o n 
^IsTSrt I cI^3T8T^ clf =q?c2r3Tt 11 
fl gteRsq^vtdf grlSrar 1 1 3T^?r^ »#3 t ii n 

srir — i|j^ qjDOTcH^ qfttor i fsar mori^^f^an n 

oi| ^“11^ srilf? gfSra?^ i ^ m% ^arf f qj^ II ^ n 

qm 1 8?ir^TiDt- w 
^ ^^T^TTof I JT# S5r%^3Tnrr II 
^1 1 ^q^gier^arcr n 
=^=qcrr I ^^01 TTT»ITf3TiT II II 


'sifr — ^ 1 ff 11 

?r3T5^ I qf^ II II 

qRfq^ qig 1 f^^qan^r s#qr ii 


^3T I *i00Tf TTfrij^TT^ II 'I'a^ II 

%^q^3T 1 qqcTnq^ II 

3T|qT =q=qq%RiaT i cf^ sT^q:f^%3t ii qv,v! ii 
=^|;T^3f|- 1 sio^ srrp^sTT^r ii 

^ftar i 5F^3T3ranTr ii ii 


150 : This is also found at H. p. 42&/14. 

152 : This is also quoted by H.' at p. 426/11. 
153 : This is of H 

J54 : This is riRf% of IJ. 
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iHWTR|frfi3TT I cf(l^)^3TR^3Tn^ U 

^^3Ti 1 sTT?:«Tr3T5EH ^ ‘ttststt u ii 

^IfpcT irSTT^SST I (S=^)?ril^f3T gfSst 11 
^ %3T I ^ 3rMg q:^f%3?r pfST 11 « 11 

itFcT ^STf ?TrII?I?IrT3TT 1 cTf =ErcT^q^3n^€1^37T II 
3TI^ Sl^R^3Tnrf&f^3TT I TraTarr 11 1 ^ <1 11 

3cq3T=q^q3Triir If to; ii 

iqaTNT 5arf|^t tof^f II 11 
ST^^Jraift faiqt %f| 5J3TII. 11 °i%\ II 

sTf^gqfrffror WR:?:(cr)aqq; ii n 
q^q^sTR^sf ^RW^JTST ^qTTKgsT ^ ii *1^^ ii 
^iviqq’ioT^si^ TT ^srs T '^si srqfRq ii ii 
q^q^3TR^3T OT[^]q3t ^*T^^5q |hji; ii ii 
cf]^T| firfiif =qnorq;3TTit dt i^3j f to^ni ii 

ssqq?:^^37 jftl^jqST 5T(Slst qq-{q5|^ II 11 

^ qT5[f3T?Rt 3^3R53i?cr ^ ^orgsiq; IM^'MI 

qriK^ ^esifg qRfg II 'i'so n 

=q%]^ IM'^o 11 

3TT ^ffqaiRr toRTaiRr fr^iq^^ssqra^T ii 'ivsh ll 
qRfSff^STT ?:3qOT^3TT qi^lto IMvs^ II 
3T?^3TRq?3i ^torR3T |?r31?=q^f%iwri3; II 1 vaY II 
wirie^ qtft^RRT jfrr%3T^jqii;ii ^ n 
=^11% qit?rfR[ qfft^TTTi^ UN4>^7^T^H. n ii 

s^q'qsftqii? g^frri^ ct tor g’terr'^ n i '«>vs ii 

?m=q3rR^3T ai^qqqai qraqrflrsiR. ii 'i^^ II 

sto 3T?Rf^ inriajiTSTSF^ #r^g[TTT3H^ 11 'ivs'^ \\ 

^m^ ^ ^on^crfliaTu; ii «! d <> u 

%€t?wq fro ’^JTofr II “i “i II 
cTmforri ?rri ^argsqii im^^ ii 

STfxTSiT^si irqiFT3Ri^ ^^JOTSiq; 11 'i<i^ U 

159 : This is qROT^ of H. Read qROTsi^ for aiRcraRR. 

161 : This is ?7IiT gqqj or of H. cf. p. 37«/17 and 

43<i/ll. Read qrarr for qrarsiT in the last line. 

169 : This is fRorli^ of H. 

174 : Read ^isrsT^iqaT for JTRRW^t. 

178 : This is 3Tr2im^ of H. Perhaps read arrsTTfiaTR. 

183 : Perhaps read ^<q3T. This is ^gq; of H 
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as 


8t?r# ^3-cft5rfnT 51^ ^l-^rrJTt ii 'i<sv n 

^1-^rTTir sr^?riiiT II 

5f crsfr^^csrsrsrrt ^iterrir tsTfr^Ji^fTR: ii 

^ m m=cr^3T; 'r^A^sj^^sarq; n \\ 

^ oTT^^ir fesTiT^JUrr ^ HTT^q; II 'i ^ II 
f^r%ItniUT3T ^aj a^^raTFC^ ^g*T3T8TI^ n <\£6 II 
TO'te JTW <7^ wR'td II *1 i s II 

^ 8T?T^e^ ^ ^ 33Trs?:5t qin^sTjq; in so n 

t^nrir ^ ^ ii m ii 

3tfl^ ^ ^ ^ IM u 

iftr^3T^3TFf ir^fT3?Tt ;Eratf)w5T^30'ir3Tq' ii i sv ii 
^r?:^ai^fe3T q^q^sT cfcf aTMST TjsST^arsTH: i| *1 ii 

qr^einr arq^rMqi^ qrr mi m m in ii 

'ST^f^^^fe3Taq3T%nT^q?q3aTR xRfSJTq^sari^lI <j ^vs n 
qf 1 TO:qr3TRqi3i 


II ^%c 11 

# tf srn^ \\\o°\\ 

orq% ^gim3?Kqj3T si^^qiBT =5r^?^^5rf^fe3Tq; mo«| 11 
^ ^ar ^sar^gf^TT ^f| siaif^aTEpr TTxrqrsTi’aTi?; IR o n 
ttaTlffraT^ararq qi^r^sf vpiif^ qj^q^ir II ii 
q=q?r?rRfi? ii 

qcsr 513^=5^ qteirr^ ll ^<»v ii 



VIL 



^csr ^qst ^sq^qlaft mu 
^':qraT^13TT3Tt qairotsTopg^p^^toaft 11 
^T3ftf%=q3T pfait ^3a|^o|qc3fi-fTii n :?, n 


184 : This variety is not mentioned by H. 
193 : This is 3qift?r of H. 

198: 5[%?JT'q&q is the ofH. 

199 : q^iq^qsf is ^q^ of H. 

202 : Read JTT^S^at for ffi^^aj. 



Apabhram^ metres II [SB. VI. 184-VIII. 8] 

1 f%3f3n II X n 
TOsn I 11 V n 
051^ I II H II 

=gcrfl^3ir I grcarr ii % ii 
I srsg??! ^ir II 'i II 
I II c II 

=g=^3TR13TT I %5C TTSTC^STT II II 
I TI5?3T^r3T%3Tr II II 
=17^3?! I 5f:^^3T3?T IMl II 
<Tgfr I 55553?^f% tl 11 

^d<ir wu Tft^wfir IM \ II 

VIII. 

=3rf f^faur ttf^=cT «TT3Tr i 

5n73T# qT^nwoT n 

=q3f|i^ cnor i 

qrsTriT ?TTir + + gjf^siFT ii ^ ii 

il^ra^ 11 
5i| fifJT ^ ^ravtor 1 
% q|or 5n^ ^dfi \\ ^ [\ 

q^tiirt w \ ii 

II 

^ir3T ?r3TO Tnari^^r i 

gJ^TRI^^ll V II 

tpUTR =?riTiIT? I ^EIST^rt II ^ II 

srfr — \ 3wi^ ^5^1% u 

I fSr II ^ II 

^fqsrr f^crsit ^s? gruart ii 

q^anqari^li iftfart f^i;r3Tt ii y* ii 
f^jpTarr I ^fooi (I 

'Tsm ^fter 1^ 1 sStfcqs fwioor ii <s ii 


8 : This is Jl^ilil^aT of H. 
10 : Not mentioned in H. 

12 : This is of H. 
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srfr— \ ii 

I 11 s II 

1 T^rjf^i^8T'T3T5rfr3T^ II 

^ff^rSTT I S# IMT ^3? ¥101 STsr?: IM O II 

5ifr — ^ Tii^aT i psf ©1^ foraTaTiJT^ li 

^srt 1 %oor tf3T sTctpiie’ 11 ^ ti 11 
=^1101^ 1 ^ 11 
^qonf e3T5irf I =?r3c5Ttrft n ^\ \\ 

5T^~sT|f^ or 3r|% or ^ i ^ or ^3 t ii 

cTti% 3T<T55T f«R^3Trr | ^orf^ q ^ n 

^ qgr 'TsiT 1 =Er3<if II 

or^^ ^3?^aic8rt i 'gs^rf&rtr ^ n tjv n 

5T|T — 55TJn 3t3T I ^ trq? II 

%JT ^'irfl ^fr TOf i sT'^TO II =1^ II 
qsrrqtri^ 1 %f| l3aTr II 

I 11 1 ^ II 

sTfT—f^lsrqg^ ^ uar 3^ I fr>^f3T^ ii 

iH gci?Tf^t 1 gftfT ^is gqi^3T5 m ^ II 

?T?3TtT 1 1! 

i^f^ar^ =sr3c2r^ i m 'i’^r in ^ ii 
gf^ — ^ qftqr^ i 315 arrorg; ^ftn 11 

art gsn ng in^ 11 

1 arffoiq^l i ^ H 

qsqi^ f^srqar^ 1 ^srgHlf^ > S|f^3TT is^qrisrl 11 n 

^ — qqqoDj^ilrsi^ I Sf%^ft I ^rorJTqqaTorrq^^qf)' II 

imnit i I t^^iTfOTtr mi 11 

q^rfq^srqsT — 

arft gar^ \ m ^ 1 ^ nar^qii^ ti 

m g^rrn snstft i i mg "q tg| qfti^ 11 11 

STfT- — 

isror 5 D 0 r^ garoorj 1 goi^q;^ 1 ^ gsqffq qn? II 
%3Tq^3T^ ( 2)1 f^WT^I I ?^tf^?l'q ^3T% tl ll 

m m ‘ — 

01 ^ q^ i ^ =q^ q^3Tt II 
^ 1 =^ 1 ^ 'sjtT^ II 11 
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1 snis^r ii 

'Jf ?§[ 3 T? 1 % I m| 3 TT 11 (I 

W^r I §TO55T8ft II 

«mic!^55r<ir ! nt^Tsr ii ii 


5151 — ir^JcTiRl# I II 

gur tfffisT ^orm i n ii 

=^1 51 ^ ^mk sINs I srri^ sfiarq [ ii 

^ 53 T=jr 3 c 2 nr t 3 ifi 3 Ti 55 1 d if iS ii ii 

Slfl — ^ 5 TJm^ 3 T f 5^^375 nT 55 I ? 1 T 5 # II 

^fnoT qanf qi^Fcrs ^11113 1 fl?!^ IRMI 

55 ^ 1 1 fifi^ q^ 5^^ n 

qaTfl ^ f^F^aiFcl 1 qiH^ST 3Tfj| 5Fr3n? ^STFfl IR «> || 
3TI|1 52 ^ ^IfimF^ I 3n?3Tfq?rFI ¥ic#cl II 

\ if ilRf? 3 Tro 5 g|{% lu *1 ii 
gfwaiTi ^ ?:|3T qai \ sfMSirf^ q^l ^ §^3T ii 
aroon^ 1^&5q3nft3n5 i sf ^r iqsriftsiH n ^ ^ it 

cftq i®Tit ? 5 §if^ 1 55 tirf| %oT m ii 

^rsTfStai '<5q^ 5nt i f^sfri aiSirsTTf ii ^ ^ it 

|3T IF! I ?13T555faTT3lft3T (1 

gqig'^sr ^5 qf^ar t siot^ iffqisiftsr it ii 

^r%t s’Tit ^ 1 11 

irai i sfmarrfq q%sr u ^Mi 


5151 — 

^5 'T^qf ^q^st I ^qi% ^2 qi^ ii 

5rwT5 55 ?i;i5 i f^f 3i|q5ift 11 II 
^ 5^ 11— 

q%%31FTOiqq5oqjkcq%.'^3'<i^ 

f&ifarqf^qj^qfiqKann^Rq^ i 



^5 ffn^JT qiq- qi^q^ 


%5Er(t 11 II 


8Tf qifr 5151. — 

gig Ci3i^ncy?|% 3115 ^OT ^'.^qiqcTiqaTni u 

i? fiiani f^rnq^ 5r t Ii ^<^11 

315 sito 5151 — 

'O 

q'lwiai i^fT^q STfaiq I 
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nw 51 ^— 

srart ^ ' 

§??rDS3T i%*I3T¥f3T I 

^r3id^3T<tef^3T n 

Harimra'iT I 

%3I^3T55Ut \^ i^?fW3T II Vo II 
q 5 :% 3 TT STfT — 

names ^an ^3 

^ ’ 3 T 1 

^OIT^ IT ^amarnT 
farni yi'[« 5 maiT«i«^ W y=) 11 

^iiTT^ sresl&il ^ srr^ 
arr^wt ^03 «JT n«rf ^ 1 
f^vrr^ vr^^ram^esT? 

ftf^cT m nt^esTt u u 

f^mr^ 'ft^ nf <jr ^ 

^ I 

%<jnin^ ^ma? 

3 T 3 f^ \\ 11 

T§^ 

I 

Nt^r'iiH 

nt^rir c^ltsT gf ^ 11 vv \\ 


^f^rarr sr^r — 

fafopiirqqf^ I f^go^;^ I irm ardgf^ II 

af ^ n 6 i mnf I ^ If me I ^ or ^r§% n 11 
mftaTSRrarl^sT^^ mes^arinf gois ii 
^r?rag?fM 1 % u y % ii 

Tf^agT^ai =n fif gjsn^n n 

^ '^rfl^ ^ II Yvj II 

^ ^^aRsarim =f =^ n 

1% =n^nn^ ^ ^ II vtf II 
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<T^aTT(1t) I) 

^ ^ ii vs n 

3RvT[ 

3Tt^[nr8T^ 


u Ho n 

( ? ) 


1 


'T53Tfi^3T g^jft#«3T !i M n 


sru 8T — 

^ ^ TO? 

3T?^g g^3T^ ^ 1 

^ ir| 3qt^ ^ 

3Ti|amai 'T3T H I) 

't^toru h^ ii 

^ 36" <w?rTi% 


49: Compare-H. p. 356/1-2. 
50 : ComDare H. p. 35^/19-20 



THE OLDEST KNOWN ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
MANUSCRIPT. 


The Kalpasutra is a well-known Jaina work and is attributed 
to Bhadrabahu who is said to have been a contemporary of Chandra- 
gupta, the great Maurya Emperor of India. According to tradition 
recorded by Jaina authors of repute including Hemachandra, Bhadra- 
bahu died one hundred and seventy years after the nirvaita of Maha- 
virasvami, the last Tirthankara. Whether the whole of the Kalpa- 
sutra was written by him cannot be stated with certainty but it un- 
doubtedly is a very old Jaina work. It mainly gives the legendary 
account of the life of the great Jaina patriarch including the legend 
regarding the transference of the embryo from the womb of the 
Brahmaiji to that of the Kshatriya rhother about which there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion in the two main sects of Jainism. That 
such ideas existed in very early ages is proved by the fact that the 
whole scene showing Naigamesa taking, at the instance of Indra, the 
embryo from Sunanda to Devananda is clearly depicted on a stone 
slab from the Kahkali-tila of Mathura now preserved in the Provin- 
cial Museum at Lucknow. This interesting sculpture belongs to about 
the first century and bears an early Kushana inscription, thus esta- 
blishing the great age of the legend. It would show that this belief 
was current about the first century after Christ. The account of 
it in the Kalpasutra, therefore, could not have been an interpolation, 
The objection to being born of a Brahmapa lady as stated in the 
legend has its own meaning and would show that the Jainas, especially 
the Svetambaras, who believe in the myth, held the Brahmapas in very 
poor regard. This becomes particularly noteworthy when we make 
a contrast of such ideas with those found in Buddhism regarding the 
birth of a Buddha. It is expressly stated in Buddhist books that 
Buddha will be bom of either a Brahmana or a Kshatriya mother. 
This aversion must have been mutual otherwise sayings like ‘ Hastina 
piyamano=’pi na iachchhej=fmna-mmdiram” etc., current amongst 
the orthodox Brahmanas, could not have been found. But this is not the 
point requiring discussion in this note. The sculpture mentioned above 
and the panel illustrating the legend as painted in the manuscript 
under notice are reoroduced in my Monoir on ‘ Indian Pictorial Art 
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as develop in Book- Illustrations.’ Incidentally it may be remarked 
that panels like this prove it to be incorrect to say that such panels 
have “ no organic relation to the text ”, or that “ Indian art has never 
developed book-illustrations as such.” 

The text of the Kalpasutra was published in Roman characters 
by Jacobi long ago. It has also been printed in the Devanagari script. 
But it is strange that no fully illustrated edition of this very impor- 
tant Jaina work has yet been brought out, especially because its illus- 
trations are sure to help in the study of Jaina art. A number of Jaina 
paintings have been reproduced in various publications but an edition 
of the whole of the Kalpasutra together with its illustrations in colours 
is badly needed. Comparison of paintings found in different parts 
of India and also in some parts of Burma makes one think whether 
it is not possible that the Jaina Art of painting went to distant places 
and influenced the local artist. The resemblance in some of the 
paintings is marked and cannot be accidental. 

Several illustrated copies of the Kalpasutra are known. The 
earliest so far known was the one in Jacobi’s collection. It is dated 
in Samvat 1484. But I have been able to secure another copy which 
is of much earlier date, being dated Samvat 1125. This manuscript, 
which is quite complete and carefully preserved though the paper 
has turned brittle, consists of 118 sheets of writing, which, according to 
the colophon, were written by one Nemachandra-suri. Interspersed 
are 40 illustrations depicting various scenes from the life of Maha- 
vira and other Tlrtkankaras. The execution is cmde but expressive. 
In the centre of each sheet a little space is left for the binding string 
after the manner of pothis. I believe no older copy is known to 
exist anywhere, not only of this important Jaina work but of any 
other illustrated manuscript on paper. So this copy can well be 
taken as the earliest illustrated paper manuscript yet known, and here 
lies its importance. I have reproduced some of its pages and of 
other manuscripts in my Memoir alluded to above. 

Kumarapala, the well-known Jaina king of Mediaeval India, at 
the instance of his guru Hemachandra-suri, is reported to have dis- 
tributed hundreds of manuscript copies of this work. A number of 
its illustrated copies are now known. The one at Devashah’s pado 
in Ahmedabad is perhaps unique in that it ^ves the representations 
of different ragas and raginls with various designs and also of the 
ndtya or Indian dance-poses on its margin. It gives the names of 
their subjects also. This feature adds to its utility. 

Hirananda Sastri 



ARU^JADATTA AND HEMADRI, THE COMMENTATORS 
OF THE ASTANGAHRDAYA 


Mr. K. A. Padhye in his Lije of Hemadri- (in Marathi) pub- 
lished in 1931, (Bombay) p. 43 while dealing with the works of 
Hemadri, the minister of Kings, Mahadeva and Ramacandra of Deva- 
giri, makes the following statement about the relative chronology of 
Hemadri and Arunadatta, who wrote the commentaries on the 
Astangahrdaya of Vagbhata II called the Ayurvedarasdyma, and 
Sarvdngasmdard, respectively : — 

Page 34, lines 21-22 — “In the commentary by Arunadatta on 
the Astangahrdaya no mention of Hemadri appears to have been 
made” (translation ours). 

The above statement presumes among other things that Hema- 
dri was prior in point of date to Arunadatta. This presumption of 
Mr. Padhye is definitely wrong because Arunadatta and Hemadri 
flourished about a.d. 1220i and 12602 respectively. Obviously, there- 
fore, Arunadatta could not refer to a medical writer of Hemadri’s 
repute even if he had desired to do so, as such a reference would result 
in an anachronism. Perhaps Mr. Padhye was not aware of this 
chronology of the two commentators. Dr. Hoemle and Mr. Kane 
have recorded sufficient evidence for the dates “ about, a.d. 1220 ” 
and “ A.D. 1260 ” for Arapadatta and Hemadri respectively. I shall, 
therefore, record in this note some additional evidence in support 
of these dates. This evidence is furnished by the following extracts 
from Hemadri’s Ayurvedarasdyma^ and the Sarvdhgasundard of 
Arunadatta : — 

(1) Arunadatta — '' 

(2) Hemadri— ^ 

1. Hoemle ; Osteology, Intro, p, 17. 

2. P. V. Kane ; History of Dharmasd^tra, Vol. I, p. 354. 

3. Astangahrdaya with commentaries of Amnadatta and Hemadri, ed. 
by Paradkar-shastri, N S. Press, Bombay, page 136, (forms kindly sup- 
plied by the Editor). 
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From the comparison of the two extracts recorded above it is 
clear that Hemadri mentions Arunadatta by name and quotes from 
him and further Hemadri’s quotation from Arupadatta’s text stands 
identified, proving thereby that Hemadri is quoting from the Sar- 
vdngasundard and from no other work ascribed to any other name- 
sake^ of Arunadatta. The difference of about 40 years between the 
dates of Arunadatta and Hemadri explains the possibility of a 
junior author quoting from a senior contemporary of repute. It also 
appears from the above extract that by the time Hemadri composed 
his Ayurvedarasdyana, Arunadatta had already attained some repu- 
tation as a commentator of the Astdngahrdaya. It is not, however, 
clear whether Arunadatta and Hemadri were contemporaries even 
for the smallest period of their lives as mere mention of a writer’s 
name cannot prove this point. 

P. K. Code. 


1. Vide Aufrecht : Cata. Catalogorum, Part I, p. 30. — Arunadatta, a 
lexicographer and grammarian is quoted by Ujjvaladatta and Rayamukuta 
(A.D. 1431), see Ga/^aratnamahodadhi, p. 119. A work on architecture 
called Manu^ydlaya Cmdrika is also ascribed to Aruijadatta (see Oppert’s 
Catalogue, 2658, 2942, 6108). The identity or otherwise of these name- 
sakes of the author of the Sarvangasundara is still a matter for investi- 
gation. 

M 



GROWTH OF GUJARATI LANGUAGE 
I 

Language is one of the fundamentals of gregarious existence. 
From language comes literature, and both affect and are affected 
by the prevailing conditions of society. The Gujaratis came into 
contact with many alien races, with the result that they have a very 
rich vocabulary, from which our writers could draw freely at will, 
nay they could actually even make a vocabulary of their own. 
Even contemporaries like Padmanabh and Karman Mantri (early 
16th century Vikrama Samvat), Rishabhdas and Akh6 (17th century 
V.S.) Premanand and Samayasundar (middle 18th century V.S.), 
Samal and Vallabhabhatt (early 19th century V.S.), almost seem 
to be talking different languages. 

A freedom from any mixture of Persian and Arabic words, as 
far as possible, characterises the writers of the Brahmin or non-Jain 
School, although Padmanabh’s historical poem, dealing as it does, with 
the invasion of a Muslim adventurer, is an exception. The Jain 
writers, however, are delightfully free from all linguistic restrictions. 
Their mission of approaching the masses through their own vernacular 
and dialects rendered it necessary for them to retain or insert local 
or De^ya words, and their style was still further influenced by their 
extensive travels. Thus, their style is both ornate and homely — some- 
times too much so ! The Gujarati of the Jain Rasas and Prabandhas 
had always been too difficult for the Hindus, while the language of 
the Hindus had been too ardiaic for the Jains. 

Difference in beliefs was thus, supplemented by difference in 
language, and there was a gulf fixed between Jains and Hindus to 
which the attitude of their writeiB one to another, bears eloquent testi- 
mony. They simply ignore one another. For instance Shivadasa and 
Rishabhdasa who both wrote in the second half of the 17th century of 
the Vikrama Era from Cambay were as much strangers to one another 
as though one hailed from Nandurbar and the other from Patan or 
one from Dwarka and the other from Godhra. 

Social and political conditions, also, effectually prevented a 
healthy amalgamation of these two races and their literatures. Social 
and political conditions further served to keep these two races and 
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therefore their literatures from a healthy amalgamation. The Jain 
Hindus were less affected by the political disturbances in the land 
than the Gujarati Hindus, as they could always find asylum at the 
various Upa§rayas, and as a feeling of religious brotherhood prevailed 
among the Yatis of different Gachhas. The Hindus, had, on the 
other hand, scarcely a chance to foster and develop their literary life, 
and so it was that these two literary currents always flowed apart, 
neither of them enriching or being enriched by the other. 

Upto the 10th century of the Vikrama Era, the whole of India 
wrote and spoke in the Prakrite— Maharashtri in the South, saura- 
seni in the central and the western India, and Magadhi, or Ardhama- 
gadhi, in the east, while Sanskrit was the common literary language of 
India as a whole. There existed, however, a stock of ideas common 
to all the provinces of India, a survival of the time when all lived 
together as a single society, and had a common language. 

Thus each province had a sense of being linked up mentally with 
the other provinces. Being free to draw upon and borrow from one 
another as much as they chose, their various cultures had features in 
common which aroused in them a most comforting sense of kinship 
one with another as can be seen from the writings of Gujarati Sanskrit 
poets like Bhatti and Magha (circa. 800 a.d.) who wrote for the 
whole of India and not only for their own immediate circle or pro- 
vince. 

II 

Gujarati is mixed language, part Prakritic and part Sanskritic. 
The Prakrit and Desya words gaierally express simple facts and 
obvious feelings, while the Sanskrit words crept in in a later and 
more reflective age and were usai to express the shades and subtle- 
ties of thought and emotion. The Kshatrapas and the Gurjars 
brought a non-Sanskrit language and non- Aryan ideas to Gujarat 
centuries ago, but traces of the Aryan invasion and occupation still 
remained in the land to be supplemented later by Muslim influences. 
The Buddhistic rule of Chandragupta and Asoka in the 3rd century 
B.c. and the activities of missionaries headed by Dharmaraksita 
a Yavana, introduced further novel dements into the social, political, 
intellectual, spiritual and therefore linguistic development of Gujarat. 

Then came the Western Kshatrapas and their Hinduised 
followers to be followed by the cultural invasion of the Gurjars and 
their various branches of Rajputs — from Kanauj and Bhinmal — a 
section of whom founded Anhilwad after the fall of Valabhipur and 
Panchasar. Both of these brought with them a non-Sanskrit language 
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and non-Aryan ideas ; but traces of the Aryan invasion and occupation 
still remained in the land, to be supplemented later by Muslim in- 
fluences. 

Gujarati literature under the later Anhilwad kings went back to 
Sanskrit traditions of measure and form, but Sanskrit was not the 
only language favoured by the Solanki patrons of literature. Prakrit, 
and especially the Apabhrarhsa won a sure recognition through the 
advocacy of Jain scholars who found it a most valuable medium of 
expression. 

The description of the ‘ Rajasabha ’ by Rajasekhara, who flour- 
ished at the beginning of the 10th century a.1)., in his “ Kavyami- 
mamsa” (G. 0. Series No. 1.) will not be out of place here. He 
writes : “ On its northern side ^ould be seated Sanskrit poets, and 
behind them Vaidikas, Logicans, Pauianikas, Smartas, Physicians, 
Astrologers and such others ; on eastern side the Prakrit poets and 
behind them the actors, dancers, singers, musicians, and bards and 
such others ; on the western side the vernacular poets and behind 
them painters, jewel-setters, jewellers, goldsmiths, carpenters, black- 
smiths and such others ; and on the southern side Paisaca poets, 
and behind them paramours and courtezans, rope-dancers, jugglers, 
wrestlers and professional soldiers.” (pp. 54-55). 

Later on, however, it became clear that the Gujaratis had a pre- 
ference for their vemacular-Apabhramsa. Rajasekhara says that 
the people of Lata, i.e., Gujarat, south of the Mahi up to the Tapti 
in the south were decidedly for Prakrit, and actually disliked San- 
skrit^ and Bhoja-Deva confirms this.2 The men of Saurastra, 
too, were not above interspersing their speech with Apabhrarhsa. 
The Gujarati poets, both Jain and non-Jain, had a decided parti- 
ality for the vernacular, i.e., the later variety of Apabhramsa, as 
we can see from side-remarks that occur in their poems. 
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Samala Bhatta^ has given a regular discourse on the respective 
merits of Sanskrit and Prakrit, meaning thereby the vernacular of the 
land. “ Sanskrit,” says he, “ is like paddy ( gyfe : ) which must be 
pounded before Jt can be eaten, for it is difficult to understand and 
appreciate ; Prakrit is like rice ready from the granary, which can be 
cooked direct. Sanskrit is like a gold coin, not easily exchanged in the 
money-market ; Prakrit is like a copper-piece, which finds ready ac- 
ceptance everywhere. Prakrit is the language of the bazar, of the 
accountants, of the schools and of the common people. Without it, 
social intercourse is impossibla Local vernaculars and currencies 
may not be of much use to aliens, but they are both useful and impor- 
tant to the natives.” One Jain poet has emphasised the sweetness of 
the Prakrit.2 

Akho also is partial to the vernacular as being the best vehicle 
of thought and speech ; and there is no doubt that Gujarati was the 
language of the masses, whereas Sanskrit was favoured only by the 
select few.3 

III 

Gujarati may be regarded as one of the Rajasthana-group of 
dialects influenced somewhat by the speech of the Gurjars in 500 a.d,, 
later on modified by the sauraseni speech of Central India. The 
western or Marwari form of Rajasthani is really the immediate sister 
of Gujarati, for it has been found that western Rajasthani and Guja- 
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rati derive from the same source-dialect, which has been called “ Old 
Western Rajasthani.”^ 

This old Western Rajasth^i has quite a respectable literature of 
its own, mostly Jain, dating from before the 14th century to the end 
of the 15th. Gujarati must have been bom in the 16th century (Vik- 
rama Era) and is now spoken by over 12 millions. The §aurasem 
Prakrit and sauraseni Apabhram§a has already modified the original 
Indo-Aryan dialects spoken in Rajputana and Gujarat, as can be seen 
from the following : 

The Apabhrarhsa verses quoted in the Prakrit Grammar of 
Hemachandra are in a Sauraseni dialect which had already become 
archaic in his time — an earlier phase of Old Western Rajasthani. The 
Prakrta-Paihgala (14th century), a treatise on Apabhrarhsa versi- 
fication, gives in illustration of the metrical mles a number of poems 
and couplets, most of which are in the artificial literary Western 
ApabhrannSa, based on earlier literary Sauraseni. 

Jacobi produces evidence from literature and epigraphy, from 
Bhamaha and Dandin, and from the inscription of King Dhara- 
sena of Valabhi to show that some form of speech called Apabhrarhsa 
was used for literary purposes as early as the 6th century a.d. The 
term ‘Apabhrarhsa’ originally had no special significance, and 
merely meant “speech fallen off (from the norm), vulgar speech.” 

It was regarded with contempt by Savants like Narasirhha 
Mehta, 2 Premananda, Samala, Akho and others. It came, however, 
to be employed by the masses for their songs and couplets, and, with 
the growth of a popular literature, came to win recognition from 
scholars as well. Hemachandra, evidently following tradition, called 
this late and literary form of Middle Indo-Aryan as ‘ Apabhrarhsa.’ 
None but the Indo-Aryan dialects spoken in Gujarat, Rajputana and 
Central India are so fortunate as to retain traces of the Apabhrarhsa 
stage, — ^the stage between the Prakrits of the dramas and the modem 
vernaculars. 

A kind of Saursenr Apabhrarhsa was a sort of literary speech for 
Northern India in the closing centuries of tlie 1st Tnillenninm a.d., 
and for some centuries to follow. The power and prestige of the 
Rajput courts, which had their centres in Central India and the 
Ganges valley, was responsible for this. The Jains of Gujarat culti- 


1 Vide Dr. Tessitori’s article in Ind. Ant. 1914-1916. 
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vated it a great deal ; and often it became a mixed dialect. Nagara 
Apabhrarii^a, also cultivated by the Jains, is probably based on the 
late Middle Indo- Aryan source dialects of Rajasthani and Gujarati, 
strongly tinged with Sauraseni. There were similar forms of Apabh- 
ramsa derived from the Prakrits. Possibly sauraseni was the polite 
language of the day when people employed a vernacular. 

IV 

Political and social conditions have made Gujarati the language 
of the province, although there are dialects enough. From the times 
of the Solankis the greater part of Gujarat and Kathiawar formed 
portions of the central kingdom. Lata, Soratha and Gujarat, however, 
were still separate provinces of the kingdom, brought together under 
the political power in the 12th century. The Brahmans, who had 
settled in the country very early in the history of Aryan Gujarat, had 
first established themselves in Northern Gujarat, at Anandpur, and 
in the western part of the peninsula during the glorious days of Valabhi 
Bhinmal and Prabhas, and thence spread to Southern Gujarat and 
all over India, they were a separate social unit. 

Had there not been some sort of political union under the Muslim 
rule from Naharvala, just when the foundations of the Gujarati lang- 
uage were laid ; had there not been a well organised Brahman com- 
munity all over Gujarat, and had the Kayasthas not participated in 
their efforts, the evolution of a common nationality and a common 
culture and literature amongst such a heterogeneous people would have 
been well-nigh impossible. There would then have been, linguistically 
and culturally, three self-contained and independent Gujarats : Ka- 
thiawar or Sorath, North Gujarat and Southern Gujarat, or Lata — 
the last two divided by the river Mahi. 

Kathiawar and Gujarat are thus split up into two tracts. But 
the absence of political union and a common intellectual aristocracy 
are among the reasons why the very slight dialectical differences bet- 
ween Kathiawadl-Gujaratl and Tala-Gujarati have not been bridged 
over by a common literary speech and the two peoples speaking these 
dialects united into one. 

Of the extra-Gujarati dialects similar to Gujarati, namely, Mara- 
wadi and Marathi, it is the first which approaches Gujarati most 
closely. Marawadi and Gujarati scholars kept up an intimate intellec- 
tual communion for some centuries, but socially Marawadi Brahmans 
and Gujarati Brahmans formed distinct communities ; and when at 
the end of the 16th century (1578 a.d. ; Sariivat 1622) Akbar con- 
tracted the limits of the Subha of Gujarat, all communication ceased 
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between Gujarat and Marwar, originally governed by common poli- 
tical governor. 

The isolated peninsula of Kathiawar, with her ancient culture, 
her contiguity to the sea-coast, her intercourse with foreign nations, 
and her openness to the cultural influence of foreign traders, would 
have drifted away from Gujarat and from the whole of India but for 
the shrine of Dwarakesa 'at Dwaraka, which had always attracted 
Hindu pilgrims, and had thus become a sort of link between the 
heart of Kathiawar and the people of Gujarat ; while saint-poets like 
Narasimha Mehta brought them even closer together. 

The Vaishnava revivals under VaUabha and Svaminarayapa gave 
a further impetus to the social unity of the Gujaratis. They gave an 
exalted expression to religious impulses and emotions peculiar to the 
Gujarati alone and considerably increased the stock of national lite- 
rature. With the Muslim conquest tracts in the different parts of 
Western India, governed from Anhilwar, received the common name 
of Gujarat, which was merely an extension of the appellation for the 
people of Northern Gujarat or Southern Rajputana. 

V 

One feature of the Gujarati language which is due to its double 
origin is an abundance of apparent synonyms which on investiga- 
tion are found to be distinguished from one another by fine shades 
of difference. Gujarati language and literature seem to have been 
formed by the mingling of four separate streams of dialects : — ^the 
Brahmanic of the Brahmin settlers, the Caranic or Bardic of the 
martial races that came later on and settled there, the Jainic of the 
Jain converts, who later on formed commercial communities, and 
the Persian of the Muslims, the whole mixed up with the miscel- 
laneous speech of other foreigners, such as the Portuguese. There 
are, moreover, local or provincial idioms, so that each town, city, 
district and community retains a pamliarity of its own. Hence the 
proverb : “ Speech changes with every twelve Kos.”^ 

The Brahmin settlers brought their Sanskrit and Sauraseni Prakrit 
from the north. The Carapic stream of dialect and literature bears 
all the peculiarities of the Rajput tongues of Rajputana, Malwa and 
other tracts still further north, where it followed unchecked. Bhafas, 
Caranas, and other martial or minstrel classes made poems and sang 
songs of heroism and chivalry, made chronicles and wrote annals in 
the Carapic dialect, which was universally understood and appre- 
ciated throughout the provinces of Gujarat, Rajputana and Malwa. 
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The Jainic stream has its source further east, in Magadhi, the sacred 
language of the Jains ; and the Jain monks or Sadhus were the writers 
of liturgical, anti-Brahmanic and scientific works in the district. The 
last stream is fed by the other races of Gujarat — the Parsis, the 
Khojas, the Memons and others. 

Of these four branches, the last three were the most conservative, 
being sectional and confined to their own channels, while the first, the 
main stream, which may be called Gujarati, is broader^and deeper, 
being constantly in flow and overflow, overstepping its banks and bord- 
ers, and ever advancing. Gujarati is thus a language of races that 
have gone the whole round of India before settling there. It had 
connections with the sacred languages and literatures of the early 
Aryans, no less than with those of the later Brahmans, Buddhists, 
Jains, Muslims and Parsis. 

It clasps hands on the south with Marathi, on the east and north 
with Hindi, and on the west and north-west with Sindhi and Punjabi. 
Situated as it is in the centre, the language and literature of Gujarat 
have absorbed the most admirable characteristics of its neighbours. 
It has a rare sweetness, tenderness, richness, and fineness.^ It does 
not sound masculine, like Hindi, or nasal, like Kanarese^ and other 
Dravidian vernaculars, nor has it the occasional harshnesses of the 
Marathi palatals, nor the sometimes flat and sometimes round and 
hollow sound of the Bengali vowels. Its richness is due to its catho- 
licity. It has not disdained, when need arose, to borrow foreign 
words, both European and Asian.^ 

It is not a sacred language, as Sanskrit is of the Brahmins, Pali 
of the Buddhists, Magadhi of the Jains or Hindi-Brij Bhasa of the 
Vaishnavas ; nor is it a political or court language like Urdu, or 
Marathi. It is pre-eminently a language of the people. 


1 Cf. Dr. H. H. Dhruva’s paper at the International Oriental Con- 
gress, Stockholm, 1889 (p. 72) : “Gujarati is a language of songs and 
poetry — ^the Italian of Western India.” 

2. The Saurastra women, however, are said to have a somewhat nasal 
speech, and the is called : 

— ’TTf&rfftai 

3 “ Owing to its maritime connections, the Gujarati language has 
borrowed occasional words from other parts of Asia and from Europe. 
This is specially marked in the changed Dialect of the Kathiawad boat- 
men who travel all over the world as Lascars on the great steamships. 
Their language is a mixture of Hindustani and Gujarati with a hetero- 
geneous vocabulary.” 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica, (14th Edition) p. 980, vol. 10. 

N 
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VI 

The Gujarati language consists of four elements : 

(1) Tat-sama, 

(2) Tadbhava, 

(3) Desi, and 

(4) Videsi. 

By ‘ tatsama ’ is meant only those words which are identical in 
form with Sanskrit. The ‘ tadbhava ’ element is the genuine folk or 
native element and stands for those words and forms which under- 
went a natural modification through centuries of constant use. This 
is the very groundwork of the language, the very beginning of the 
transformation of the original Aryan speech into a popular medium 
of expression. 

Side by side, with the ‘tadbhava’ element, forming, indeed, a 
part of it, is a class of words (called ‘ desi ’ by Prakrit grammarians) 
which is composed of words obviously derived from the pre-Aryan 
languages of the country, Dravidian and Kol. These included all 
onomatopoetic and other words which could not be traced to Sanskrit, 
either because their derivation happened to be obscure and not ob- 
viously traceable to Sanskrit, or because their equivalents were not 
used in Sanskrit. Hemachandra’s Desinamamala ’ has scores of such 
‘ tadbhava desi ’ words. The true desi words are relics of the popu- 
lar dialects which preceded Aryan speech, and hence aboriginal or ‘ of 
the country’. In the Apabhramsa period, deS words are as much 
a native element in the speech as tadbhava words. 

The ‘ videsi ’ or Mlechha, i.e., foreign extra-Indian element 
is more or less ignored by the older grammarians, first, be- 
cause the number of foreign words was comparatively small, and 
secondly, because their origin was not always known. Yet words like 
cft^ (Latin Picus) cuckoo, (Latin Denarius) a gold 

(Greek Drakhme) a coin, were recognised as foreign 
in ancient times. From the beginning of the 5th century b.c. when 
the Persians ruled a part of north-western India, there has been some 
sort of connection between India and Persia, sometimes intimate, 
sometimes distant. Each country influenced the other with the result 
that we have a number of Old and Middle Persian words in Indo- 
Aryan, down to the period of the Muslim (Turki) invasions in the 
10th century. 1 After the establishment of Muslim rule in India by 

f \ “Mihira,’ meaning Sun; Maga— a class of Brahmins, 
horn the Indian “ Magus,” a priest of the Zoroastrian faith ; ‘ Pusta,’ mean- 
ing a book, from the Middle Persian “ Post ” meaning skin, skin for writing, 
etc., are instances in point. 
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the Turks, the Tajiks and the Afghans, Persian was introduced into 
the country as the language of administration and as the cultural 
language of the Muslim courts ; and the Indian vernaculars thus 
came in direct contact with Persian. 

Greek also influenced the language in the middle Indo-Aryan 
stage. Greek adventurers and officers in Persian service seem to have 
come to India even before Alexander’s advent in 327 B.c. Intimate 
relations between Greeks and Indians began to be established in the 
next century, and continued down to the end of 3rd century a.d. The 
Greek settlers in India, however, were rapidly Hinduised and absorbed. 
This contact gave a number of Indian words to the Greek language, 
and a number of Greek words to Sanskrit and the vernaculars. 
Modern vernaculars have thus inherited a number of Persian and 
Greek words. The word ‘ Dam ’ meaning price, and ‘ Damadi ’ equal 
to a small copper piece, have come from Greek. The word “ Suranga ” 
meaning tunnel has come from the Greek ‘Surink’ (syrinx) and 
so on. 

The influence of Persian on Gujarati speech and literature began 
to manifest itself in the beginning of the 14th century. The first 
Muslim conquerors of Gujarat (not counting the Arab episode in 
Sindh and in Valabhipur in the 8th century) were Turks, and not 
Afghans or Pathans. Under the Turki and Afghan rulers, the ad- 
ministration of Gujarat being left mainly in the hands of Hindu feu- 
datories, and in the ordinary way but little influence could be exerted 
on the life and language of the people from the Muslim court at 
Ahmedabad. 

In Gujarat, Persian really began to make itself felt only in the 
times of the Mughals, i.e., from the last quarter of the 16th century. 
The Turki and other foreign Muslims who settled in Gujarat them- 
selves fell under the influence of their subjects ; but this contact cer- 
tainly brought a number of Persian words into Gujarati during the 
early period of Muslim rule. The Sultan’s Durbar at Ahmedabad 
became, in many ways, a model for the petty chiefs of Gujarat. 

The introduction of Persian as Court-language, and the 
using of it for all official records, at the instance of Raja Todarmal, 
under Akbar, brought a still greater influx of Persian terms connected 


The word ‘ Pothi ’ (Iranian 'Post’, Sanskritised to ‘ Pusta Pustika ; 
Prakrit ‘ Pothia ’ means a book, MS. in the old Indian style. The word 
‘ Mochi ’ is from Mid-Persian Mochaka, meaning shoe, or boot ; The word 
‘Sikkah ’ of the middle Persian is said to have been borrowed from the 
Aramaic ‘ Sykt ’ i.e. ‘ die for coining’, which later Persian introduced into 
India as the word Sikkah, a coined rupee, 
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with justice, revenue and general administration into the Gujarati 
vocabulary ; and the number of such words even now in use in Guja- 
rati is quite a large one. Constant fighting in Gujarat brought in a 
number of Persian military terms, such as arrow, bow, 

execution, fort, battlement or tower, 

army, victory, intrenchment, etc. 

Persian as the cultural and administrative language of the Mus- 
lim rulers came to be studied by some Hindus in Gujarat, and in 
the 18th century it became as common as English is to-day. Brah- 
min and Kayastha Munshis taught Persian to sons of rich people, 
and there were ‘maktabs’ and ‘madrasahs’, frequented both by 
Hindus and Musalmans. A dira:t and more intimate connection 
was established between the capital cities of Delhi and Agra and the 
distant Subah of Gujarat. The average Gujarati came in greater 
touch with the administrative machinery than before. Gujaratis 
found a place in all the departments, executive, judicial, fiscal and 
military, and therefore had to pay greater attention to the Persian 
language. Contact with men in the court of the Nazim (military 
officer) or Viceroy at Ahmedabad, the Fozdar at Junagadh, the 
Diwan (civil administrator) and other Hindu and Muslim officials 
sent out from Delhi brought a greater refinement, polish, breadth, 
openness of mind and astuten^s to the middle class Gujarati. New 
things and ideas came freely to Gujarat, and for a time Gujarat be- 
came truly a province of the Delhi empire. 

The Mughal empire united all northern India ; and the 17th 
century, which witnessed the zenith of the Mughal power, saw also the 
establishment of Hindustani as the lingua franca of India. In the 
12th and 13th centuries, India was the battle-ground of two peoples 
(Hindus and Turkis or Tajiks) with different sets of ideas. By 1605, 
when Akbar died, a synthesis had been effected, and there was born 
an Indo-Muslim culture of which Hindustani became the vehicle. It 
came to Gujarat, and more Persian words now began to be admitted 
through Hindustani into Gujarati and the other vernaculars. The re- 
sult was, that towards the end of the 18th century, the speech of the 
higher class Gujaratis, even Hindus, was greatly Persianised, and 
Persian words admitted as Gujaratised words by most sections of the 
people, became parts of the vocabulary, together with a few Persian 
affixes which have become thoroughly naturalised. 

Of such words, the first in point of number are those relating to 
revenue, and administration and law ; the second to material culture : 
objects of luxury, the trades, arts and crafts ; thirdly come words 
pertaining to kingly state, warfare and chase ; and lastly religious 
words, naturalised and as understood by Hindus and Others ; and 
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those dealing with intellectual culture — education, music, literature 
and general refinement. 

The other foreign elements in the Gujarati language consist of 
some words from Portuguese, a few from Dutch or French, and now 
an ever-increasing number of English words. Gujarat had, from a very 
early date, come into contact with the Portuguese. It is not generally 
known that it was a Gujarati Muslim of Cambay, by name Davana, 
who met Vasco da Gama’s fleet on the Mosambique coast, and fur- 
nished the great navigator with detailed information regarding the 
riches of his country, the best possibilities of trade it offered, and the 
power of its sovereign. Surat, Broach and Cambay were not known 
to Portuguese shipping. Daman and Diu, the only two landmarks of 
their former influence in these parts, which still belong to them, have 
Gujarati for their vernacular. 

The names of the flora and fauna, brought mostly from South 
America and parts of Africa, which the Portuguese introduced into 
India were adopted by almost all the Indian languages. Many articles 
which were in use among Europeans were introduced for the first time 
into India, and the names of these were borrowed by the people when 
they learnt to appreciate their usefulness. Ecclesiastical and nautical 
terms were borrowed from the Portuguese by the Gujaratis, the latter 
of which can be found in Marathi, Gujarati, Kanarese and Hindus- 
tani as well. But the largest number of words thus naturalised have 
reference to domestic and social life, as, for instance : (pickle) , 

f^^jfBiscoito), (Cimesa), (Estirar), (Sorte), 

and several others. The Portuguese obviously not indifferent to the 
joys of good living brought into Gujarat many a term attesting 
their skill in confectionery and preserve-making ; they were the first 
to introduce European culinary art into India ; their influence in the 
sphere of dress and clothing is not inconsiderable. i 

VII 

The most urgent need of Gujarati language to-day is an up-to- 
date dictionary which gives the etymologies, pronunciations, history 
etc. of all the words in use to-day. The dictionary should also contain 


1 For a detailed comparative table of words from the Portuguese, 
showing their translation in the different vernaculars, see the late Prof. A. 
X. Soares’ article on the ‘ Portuguese Heritage to the East ’ in J. B. B. R. 
A. S., Vol. XXVI. (1919). 

Also, see his posthumous publication “ Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic 
Languages” (G. O. Series No. 74, 1936), 
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new technical terms specially coined to facilitate the work of teaching 
all sciences through the medium of vernacular. 

A committee of competent scholars may be formed by the Guja- 
rati Sahitya Parisad to begin the work as soon as possible. 

His Highness Sir Sayajirao Gaekwar, the Maharaja of Baroda 
could foresee this coming need and, as a preliminary to other such 
attempts, appointed a committee of competent scholars to prepare a 
dictionary of legal and administrative terms used in the principal 
modern vernaculars (Gujarati, Marathi, Bengali and Hindi). The 
work is known as “ Sayaji-Sasana-Sabda-Kalpataru The first 
volume of this monumental work is already published. It contains 
equivalents of about 5000 legal and administrative terms used in 
the English language. The attempt has become greatly successful and 
has made Gujarati Language very rich, for many of these terms have 
become popular throughout the state. 

Another attempt is being made by Sir Bhagawatsinghji, Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal, whose “ G6mapdala-K6sa ” promises to give a col- 
lection of over one lakh of words, which can be pointed out as the ex- 
tant stock of Gujarati words, in use to-day. 

But still much work remains to be done if the ideal of our Uni- 
versity to impart higher education through vernaculars is to be rea- 
lised. 

Oriental Institute, 

Baroda. 

M. R. Majmudar. 
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Principles of Education, With Special Reference to Educational 
Psychology, (Part I). By Anjilvel V. Matthew. 

This book is written by a person in the line, a lecturer at a 
Teacher’s College, hence it is bound to be of great help to all teachers 
both in Training Colleges and outside. The author states it very modest - 
ly at the outset that the chapters in this book were originally lectures 
delivered by him at his College. But these do not suffer by their 
being lectures originally. They are singularly clear of all faults such 
as verbosity, unnecessary padding, and repetition generally associated 
with oral lectures. As the book is intended for the use of teachers the 
author takes a very full survey of the work of all eminent educators 
during the last two centuries and shows the reader what advances in 
educational theory have been made by now. He has tried to represent 
each thinker’s point of view faithfully and without any prejudice or 
one-sidedness. Towards the end of each Chapter and topic the author 
has tried to draw his own conclusions and suggest what he thinks to 
be the best solution. 

Text-books of the type of Mr. Matthew’s book are bound to be 
packed full of theories and may, therefore, frighten away the young 
initiate unless due care and discretion is used by the author to make 
them simpler. The first chapter, wherein the author has discussed the 
“ Aims in Education ” is admirably written ; it is so lucidly written 
that the reader feels fascinated by the simplicity of exposition. The 
views of Herbert, Adams, Dewey, Sir Percy Nunn and other great 
educationists are referred to and discussed, and the level of discussion 
is kept up to such a pitch that even a beginner would understand the 
matter stated herein. The author recognises the infinite scope of variety 
of aims in education and from that proceeds to a discussion on the 
process of adjustment to natural and social environments 
and points out how it should be directed through education. The 
stress laid on individuality in modem educational theory is very well 
brought out towards the end of the chapter and the author has to a 
great extent succeeded in harmonising the two aims, the development 
of the individual and his development in relation to the state as an 
integral member of Society. He rises to a great height towards the 
close of this chapter when he winds up his discussion on educational 
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aims and appeals to teachers and educationists to cultivate a catho- 
licity of outlook and openness of mind to new ideas. 

The chapters that follow are full of solid matter, but the treatment 
is in no way so simple as we should have expected from the lucid 
exponent of “Aims in Education” (chap. I). We can certainly 
realize the difficulty of the author who feels obliged to give proper 
place to the views and ideas of eminent thinkers in the field of educa- 
tion ; but the method followed is not the one most suited for a 
beginner. At times the author appears to be addressing an audience 
of specialists, or at any rate of persons who are presumed to have a 
minimum amount of information on the topics under discussion. 
Moreover the discussion is generally too much theoretical, and the 
practical applications arising out of these theories are delegated to a 
minor place at the end of the chapters. It would certainly have been 
more appealing and useful to teachers to have the practical conclusions 
stated at greater length and the theory portion further cut down. 
Again it may perhaps be not out of place to make a suggestion that at 
the end of books like this meant for Indian teachers and Indian 
schools short biographical notes may be given regarding eminent 
thinkers and educationists mentioned in the texts. Such brief notes 
will, we feel confident, help the teacher interested in the theory of 
education to a better understanding of it. 

The chapter on Psychology and the Teacher lays stress on the 
psychological method of approach but this very chapter begins in a 
strictly logical manner, and one would have wished that the definitions 
of psychology with which the chapter begins could have been, without 
any great loss, postponed to a later stage. The author has emphasised 
the need of a knowledge of psychology for a teacher and has pointed 
out what it is expected to do and what it cannot do ; but somehow 
the lucidity of exposition so clearly present in the first chapter is not 
very conspicuous here. The author is perhaps weighed down by a 
sense of responsibility to do justice to the different branches of psycho- 
logy, of which he mentions more than half a dozen. We do not think 
that an omission of these schools at this stage would have been a 
serious loss to students. 

Sir Percy Nunn’s theory of Horme and Mneme receives its right- 
ful consideration in the chapter on Human Being, a Living Organism. 
The author has done ample justice to the theory and simplified it 
as much as he could from its abstruseness ; we wish however that the 
treatment were still simpler. 

In Chapters IV — ^VII the author deals with the special tendencies 
or instincts of man and with his general tendencies. Pie treats the 
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subject in a comprehensive manner and has succeeded to a certain 
extent in making the topics practical and useful to the teacher. The 
theories about the general tendencies of Sympathy, Suggestion and 
Imitation are stated and discussed and practical hints are given as 
to how these could be utilised by the teacher and the parent in their 
daily dealings with the child. The author displays his essential under- 
standing of how the teacher can utilize these tendencies of the child, 
as well as the tendency of all animals and human, beings to delight 
themselves in activities that are engaged in for the 'joy they give and 
are generally designated under the term “ play.” The theories about 
“ play ” are easily understood as explained by the author, and his 
general direction how this play-tendency is to be harnessed in the 
service of education is most constructive and practical. The latter 
part of this chapter deals with the great part rhythm, repetition and 
ritual play in human life, and how they should be taken advantage of 
and utilised by the teacher. 

Chapter VIII, the Role of the Unconscious, has again a marked 
tendency to delve into theory-land a little too much. Perhaps the 
subject demands such a theoretical exposition ; but the author could 
have simplified the discussion and stated the general conclusions appli- 
cable in daily work and useful to. teachers, and referred students who 
want further information to original source. 

One feels that the subject matter of Chapters IX-XI could have 
been taken for treatment earlier in the book than where the author 
deals with them. Perhaps this is a minor point, but we are inclined 
to think that discussion on such important topics as membership of 
group, part played by heredity and individual differences, or the in- 
fluence of environmental conditions would have been more useful if 
attempted immediately after a discussion on Aims in Education. We 
are prepared to admit however that each author should be free to 
determine his own order of exposition. 

The vexed question of the importance of hereditary factors in 
the achievements of individuals is very ably discussed (Chap X). 
The experiments, and observations of Lamarck, Mendel, Kammerer, 
Pavlov and others are referred to, and the conclusion is drawn that 
“ the exercise of a habit on the part of an animal renders the forma- 
tion of the same habit easier in the off-spring.” The author makes 
it clear that “ acquired habits by their very nature are of immensely 
shorter duration than racial or hereditary habits, and that unless the 
newer habits are constantly strengthened by the continuance of the 
newer environmental factors that originally brought them into being 
the species will readily recede to the racial type.” He examines the 
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works of great psychologists who have studied the genealogies of 
geniuses and criminals, and finds that it is possible to conclude that 
human nature does not gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. 
Yet the more significant general observation is quite clear that here- 
dity is the sum total of all the past experiences of a race in which 
the nature of the parent plays a part, “ though this part is not so 
overwhelmingly important as some have a tendency to suppose.” The 
author deserves to be congratulated for his very sane and reasoned 
view on this point. He has raised the justifiable, rational cry against 
overdoing ‘ the Eugenics idea ’ “ The laws applied to the breeding of 
animals will if thoughtlessly applied to man degrade him, as humanity 
has developed moral and social values which primarily do not rest 
on hereditary factors. The superiority of man over other animals is 
more a matter ot his social and moral life than of his biological 
inheritance.” 

As for Individual Differences, the author tells us how they are 
often innate but not all necessarily hereditary. Environmental condi- 
tions play a significant part in the development of each child. Here 
the author discusses very important and practical questions of great 
help to teachers and parents alike.. The author has considered all 
conscious and unconscious influences, the function and influence of 
the home, the press, the cinema, the church, art galleries, museums and 
gardens. The great influence of a teacher in making or marring a 
child’s future is also fully stated and discussed. At the end of this 
chapter on this subject the author speaks of one of the most important 
factors in education, viz., ideals and the part they play in life. The 
secret of achievement of many great men and women, in not a few 
cases, is that their lives are made rich and radiant by high ideals 
of service and that they spend all their resources, material and spiri- 
tual, towards the realisation of tihe uplifting goal they set themselves. 
On the other hand there are bom big men who, as the author points 
out, rnflkp tragic failures of themselves — ^men who squander the wealth 
of their high intellectual and other special talents and fortunate social 
advantages, as they do not feel in them the pull of any great life- 
interest except that of eating and drinking and making the best of the 
sensuous world. 

The book leaves, however, much to be desired in point of print- 
ing and get-up. It could have been given a more attractive body and 
even some of the mistakes in printing could have been avoided. There 
is no doubt, however, that it is on the whole ably written. Except 
for the differences noted here and there, the conclusions are worthy 
of note and most useful for guidance and practical work for a teacher. 
The author’s announcement that there would be another book dealing 
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with the learning process and with emotions and moral conduct makes 
us look forward to its publication, as judging by this book we can 
confidently hope that it will fulfil the needs of teachers and guide 
them in their efforts to be more efficient. 

Shankarprasad U. Shukla, 
(M. A. Cant., T. D. London) 
Bar-at-Law. 


EngUsh-Kannada Dictionary. Published by The Chief Editor and 

Chairman, the English-Kannada Dictionary Editorial Com- 
mittee, Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 

Under the influence of the western literature in arts and science 
the Modern Indian Languages are fast progressing in all branches of 
learning. Books on a variety of subjects are being published from 
day to day. To handle the subjects efficiently the authors are required 
to coin new technical terms. For the better understanding of the 
readers it is very necessary to have such common words introduced in 
all the languages, and if possible Sanskrit terms, which will be com- 
mon to all these languages, in the absence of which there would be 
much confusion and the subject would not be understood easily. Mr. 
N. B. Ranade’s English-Marathi Dictionary is worked out on this 
plan. Similarly dictionaries have been published in Tamil and Telugu 
as well. It was high time for the Kannadigas to take up the work of 
publishing an English-Kannada Dictionary. Zigler’s English-Kannada 
Dictionary was meant for the School children and is antequated now. 
This work of compilation has been taken up by the Mysore University 
and the first volume has been published. We congratulate the autho- 
rities of that University on their taking it up and publishing the said 
volume. They further deserve our congratulations since the Editorial 
committee have spared no pains in giving appropriate definitions and 
equivalent terms for various English ones. However a little difference 
of opinion is bound to be there as regards the coining of terms. This 
can be illustrated by the word — “Axiom” to which the equivalents 
given are Swatassiddhapramana ; Adharasutra ; Siddhaniyama ; and 
Sutra. But in Geometry the equivalent term used in all the parts 
for this word is Pratyaksapramana ; and in Tarka the equivalent used 
is Svatal^prdmdnya ; svatahpramiti ; and SvataJisiddhitva. Sir 
Monier Monier Williams in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary gives 
Siddkdnta as a word conveying that sense. The compound word 
Svatahpramdna is an adjective and conveys the sense of self-proved 
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or self-evident. This cannot further be taken as a noun. The word 
Akha4a cannot be an equivalent for “ Amphitheatre.” The Editorial 
Committee may very well have avoided the foreign words Maidma 
and Akhdda conveying the sense of “ Area ” and ‘ Arena But such 
instances are very few and can, therefore, be neglected. 

It is also creditable to the Editorial Committee that they have 
consulted the Concise Oxford Dictionary for the selection of the words. 
In doing so they have not neglected such standard and previous works 
as Charles Anandale’s Dictionary, and the Webster’s International 
Dictionary. In finding out suitable equivalents reference has been 
made to almost all the dictionaries and glossaries available in the 
Modern Indian Languages and Sanskrit. 

We take this opportunity of suggesting to the authorities of the 
University of Mysore to take up another similar work namely that of 
revising the Kannada-English Dictionary of Dr. F. Kittd. It was com.- 
piled and published as early as 1894. Since then numerous old Kan- 
nada works have seen light. They contain a number of words now 
obsolete but occurring in one form or another in other Dravidian Lan- 
guages. Such a work will not only help the study of Kannada litera- 
ture, but also be very useful to the students of Comparative Philology 
of Dravidian Languages. The authorities of the University of Mysore 
alone can take up such a work and finish it successfully as is amply 
borne out by the present publication. 

K. H. Kundangar. 
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PIRACY IN THE WESTERN SEAS IN THE REIGN OF 

AURANGZEB. 

{From French Sources) 

PREFACE. 

A study of piracy in the Western Seas under Aurangzeb has 
never been attempted. Some accounts of the evil, no doubt, appear 
in Kaeppelin’s “ La Compagnie des Indes Orientales ”, and in my 
own book, “ Les Premieres Relations entre les Francais et les Princes 
Indigenes”, but both are casual accounts subsidiary to the main 
themes of these books — ^the history of the early French Establish- 
ments in India in the one case, and a study of early Indo-French 
relations in the other. 

And yet the history oif piracy in India, in the later 17th Cen- 
tury is important and interesting enough to be studied by itself. For 
one thing it compels attention to the sea, an element too apt to be 
neglected in the histories of Aurangzeb, and by tracing the origins 
of large scale piracy to the predatory disorders on land, imparts a 
new, if somewhat sinister significance to that social anarchy only 
too rife in the last two decades of the Emperor’s reign. 

For another thing, a history of piracy necessarily emphasises 
an element of weakness in the Mogul Empire which we are only too 
apt to overlook in our preoccupation with the land concerns of the 
Empire — ^the utter helplessness of the Mogul, in the absence of any- 
thing like a navy, to cope with a maritime foe, which caused the 
original evil of native piracy to be reinforced by all the cosmopo- 
litan elements of European piracy, and thus greatly aggravated. 
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Thereafter the interest of the story lies in the apt illustration 
it affords to a lesson emphasised by Thucydides long ago, and often 
used thereafter as a plea for Imperial expansion — ^the lessen that a 
state which abdicates the duty of protecting its commercial subjects 
on the high seas, not only sacrifices Commerce, but with Commerce, 
Civilization itself. 

The present paper, composed chiefly from the invaluable mate- 
rial in the French Colonial Archives, is an attempt to tell the tale 
of piracy in the Western Seas of India, with all the interest inherent 
in such a fascinating subject, and in such a way as to bring out all 
the points of interest, noticed above. 

THE ORIGIN OF PIRACY. 

Piracy is found to exist in history in one of two forms. In its 
milder form, piracy is the natural occupation of vigorous and rest- 
less peoples who dwell on the coast of maritime countries. ^ dn 
its more virulent form piracy is the outcome of general predatory dis- 
order. The flr^ is an inconvenience to commerce, often of a gal- 
ling kind ; the second is a serious menace to commerce, and invari- 
ably kills commerce, if it is not itself killed.^ As an evil the first 
may be dealt with by a strong mercantile marine ; the second can 
only be extirpated by the State. 

Piracy as the natural occupation of virile coastal races existed 
in India from times immemorial.^ Its presence in the early reign 
of Aurangzeb is noted in the Memoir addressed to Colbert by that 
French colonizing pioneer La Boullaye le Gouz, where he tells the 
minister"* that, if French commerce is to be guaranteed against loss, 
the sea must be cleared of “malabaris and other corsairs”. It is 
worthy of note, that the Angevin nobleman uses the words “ malaba- 
ris ” and “ corsairs ” synonymously, even as in pre-Homeric Greece, 
the terms ” sailor ” and “ pirate” were used to mean the same thing. 

La Boullaye’s countrymen had reason to be impressed with the 
prescience and wisdom of the pioneer’s words, when they set up their 
factory at Tellicheri on the Malabar Coast, in 1670, and were pes- 
tered by the unwelcome attentions of the Malabar pirates who, 
Dr. Dellon assures us.5 “ plundered the godowns, and offered to kill 
the French factors if they could not take them alive” 

1. Pirates are not unfrequently to be found, to this day, in the 
Chinese and Indian Seas. 

2. See Ormerod, History of Ancimt Piracy. 

3. See K. G. Jayne’s Vasco da Gama and his Successors. 

4 Memoir e de La Boullaye le Gouz d Colbert, Surat e le ler 
Avril, 1666. Ac. C 62, f 1-4. 

5. Dr. Dellon ; Relation d’un Voyage des Indes Orientates, (1667- 
1677 Paris, 1685. Vol. I, pp, 257-264. 
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Dr. Dellon himself went through the thrilling experience of 
being captured by Badigara pirates as he was sailing down the river 
Cotte, from the interior of Mysore. His fierce captors led him before 
their chief, Cognaly^ who dismissed the doctor with a gesture of 
irritation when he learnt that he was a Frenchman, the French 
being well-known allies of the Zamorin of Calicut, whom the pirates 
held in awe. 

Large scale piracy, however, was the peculiar outcome of the 
social unrest which marked the later years of Aurangzeb’s reign. 
The history of the Ancient World shows us that piracy as a serious 
menace to commerce is the child of comparative commercial pros- 
perity, combined with political anarchy, and administrative impo- 
tence. The instances of Crete and Athens, Carthage and Rome, 
conclusively illustrate the obvious truism that robbers only flourish 
where there is plenty to rob, and when the arm of the State is not 
long enough to reach them, or strong enough to put them down. 

In the India of the later 17th Century both these conditions 
for the growth of predatory power, were, as we shall see, only too 
well realized. Under the healthy stimulus of the European Com- 
panies^ a vast commerce had grown around the Gujarat ports of 
Cambay, Goga, and Surat. This commerce was nourished by the 
inland products of India which found their way, through Agra and 
Seronge to Surat, and thence radiated outward in all directions — ^to 
Busrah and Bunder Abbas on the Persian Gulf, to Moka and Jeddah 
in the Red Sea, to Achim and Banca in the Straits Settlements, and'^ 
even further afield to China and Japan. 

The increase in the volume of sea-borne trade may be gauged 
from the growth of shipping at the single port of Surat. Martin 
tells us^^ that when he left Surat in 1670, there were not more than 
16 to 17 ships in the port. When he returned to it in 1681, there 
were as many as 72, most of them three masted vessels, with capa- 
cities varying from six to eight hundred tons. A native ship-build- 
ing industry had kept pace with the increase in the demand for ships, 
thanks to the enterprise and skill of Parsi ship-builders, whose crafts- 

1. Cognaly, referred to, by Dr. Dellon,; as a corsair is really the name 
of a district near Mahe — Cogunair or Cognaly. 

2. The English factory was set up at Surat, in 1611, and the Dutch 
factory in ,1616. Abbe Guyon,, Histoire des Indes Orientdes, Paris, 1744, 
Voi. HI. p. 23. 

3. Memoires de Francois Martin, Fondateur de Pondichery, ed. Mar- 
tineau, Paris, 1931. Vol. 2. pp. 436-37. 

4. Memoires de F. Martin. Vol. II, p, 437. 
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manship, Martin tells us,^ would have done credit to the best ship- 
building yards of Europe. 

Political order and administrative efficiency had, unfortunately, 
not kept pace with commercial progress. The political security 
which the Mogul Government offered its subjects had been far from 
perfect, even in the earlier reign of Aurangzeb. Baron’s picture of 
social anarchy round Surat, and in the neighbourhood of Agra is 
sufficient testimony of this.® Writing in July 1672, he says, 
“ Hindustan is in the throes of strange convulsions. According to 
popular reports, there are some fifty thousand men who have risen 
in revolt, and are going about pillaging and burning everywhere. 
The City of Surat, in particular, is in a great agitation, owing to 
the presence of Moro Pundit who is keeping the inhabitants in a 
state of continual alarm. All the gates of the city are walled in, 
with the exception of one. The guards are doubled everywhere, but 
the Governor of the place, with a courage worthy of him, has kept 
seven stout boats in the river below his palace windows, so that, 
should anything untoward happen, he can let himself down in them 
and make away.” This was in 1672, when there was nothing to take 
the Emperor’s attention away from the task of providing for the 
security of his dominions. Half a generation later, when the 
Emperor’s engrossing preoccupation with his conquests in the Deccan 
and Maharashtra had brought out all the inherent defects of the 
Imperial system, and in particular the waywardness of provincial 
government when released from Imperial control, the situation became 
much worse and was intensified by famine and pestilence. “It is 
impossible,” writes Deslandes Boureau in 1686,*, “to give an idea 
of the state to which this country has been reduced, and neither 
sacred nor profane history has any picture to offer which can parallel 
the barrenness and mortality of recent years”. “The country 
around”, continues Pilavoine,^ “is in the very last desolation 
owing to famine. The people are up in arms everywhere, and put 
everything to fire and slaughter. There is neither limit nor excep- 
tion to the tyranny of the local governors ”. Elements of social or 
political discontent smouldering in provinces which had never been 
properly settled, now broke out into open flame, and provincial gover- 

1 Mimoires de F. Martin. Vol. II, p. 437. 

2. Baron a Colbert, Surate, le 25 Jillet, 1672. AC. C 62. f 139- 
141. Also Blot a Colbert, Surate, le 25 Mars, 1672. AC. C 62. f 166. 

3. Deslandes Boureau et Martin aux Directeurs, Pondidiery, le 24 
Sept 1687. AC. C 63, f 90. 

4. Pilavoine aux Directeurs, Surate, le 15 Oct, 1686. AC C 63 

f 83. 
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nors were either too weak or too indifferent to put them down, and 
as an inevitable result, predatory disorder broke out everywhere. 

In 1681, Martin had occasion to tour round the northern dis- 
tricts of Gujarath. He has a lurid picture of social conditions pre- 
vailing there. “ The roads,” he says, “ are everywhere of the best. 
The countryside is lovely, and the fields well cultivated. But all 
the inhabitants round Baroda are robbers. The women, like 
tme help-mates, accompany their men-folk on their plundering 
expeditions, carrying jars of water on their heads, from which they 
give the men to drink when they are tired.” “ As for the children,” 
he goes on, “ they are brought up from infancy in the profession of 
thieving”. Further north, in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, 
there existed a tribe of robbers called “gratias”. They went out 
on their expeditions on fleet-footed ponies, in bands of 20 or 30, 
armed with lances and swords. The most curious feature about 
these robbers was their system of signalling to each other by imita- 
ting the cries of wild animals. The system was so elaborate and 
perfect, that they could warn each other, “ about the number of 
travellers, whether they were armed or not, whether it was time to 
attack them, and every other detail regarding them,” Unchecked 
by the Mogul police, the “gratias” became so bold that they 
ventured to attack townships and villages in Gujarat where they 
would levy contributions from the villagers, and hold their Mukadunis 
or headmen to ransom if they refused to pay.^ 

It was in this anarchic atmosphere of social unrest and preda- 
tory disorder, that piracy on a really serious scale took its birth. Late 
in 1681, a native ship bound for Sind was waylaid and overhauled by 
pirates^ and within the next three years outrages at sea rapidly mul- 
tiplied. In January 1685, the British interloper Mr. Petit took ship 
at Bombay for Surat. On the way his ship was attacked by four 
native corsairs, but rendered a very good account of itself, and es- 
caped. Elated with the victory, Mr. Petit insisted on drinking 
numerous toasts to the accompaniment of the ship’s cannon. In the 
general feasting, a barrel of gunpowder caught fire and exploded, 
carrying away part of the ship's poop. The corsairs who had stood 
off at a distance, all this while, returned to the attack, plundered 
the ship, and carried off Mr. Petit and the crew as prisoners.-* In 
September of the same year, a daring attack of Gujarat pirates on a 
British man-of-war returning to Surat, was only beaten off by the 

1. Memohes de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. 313. 

2. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, pp. 315-17 ; also pp. 351-353. 

3. Memoires de F., Martin, Vol. II, pp. 281-282. 

4. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, pp. 373-374. 
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gallantry of the captain. By the end of the year 1685 Martin 
records that the pirates had become so bold, that they attacked 
ships in sight of Sualy, often in the harbour itself.’- 

All these outrages were the work of corsairs from the coasts of 
Cutch and Kathiawar, bearing the singularly appropriate name of 
Sangans or Jangans. They were fierce turbaned robbers who had 
their headquarters somewhere near the promontory of Diu, and 
owned a fleet of some twenty vessels, large and small — ^mostly ships 
captured from Surat merchants.^ Well aware of the seasonal move- 
ments of commerce, and the preference of Indian ships in those 
days for the coast-line, the Sangans used to lie in wait in the numer- 
ous bays and inlets on the Kathiawar arid Concan coasts, preying 
usually upon boats of merchandise, but preferring by far the rich 
specie laden vessels which returned, after the monsoons, from the 
Red Sea.^ 

Within four years of their appearance, the raids of the Sangans 
became so numerous, and devastating on the commerce of Surat, 
that, on continued solicitations from the merchants, Aurangzeb had 
to interfere. In 1684, therefore, he appointed Syed Mahmoud, the 
energetic governor of Baroda, to the governorship of Thatta, on the 
mouth of the Indus, and commissioned him to suppress the Sangan 
raiders. Syed Mahmoud’s orders were very precise ; he was to “ arm 
ships, give chase to the Sangans at sea, and also attack them in their 
ports. The minute precision with which Syed Mahmoud’s pro- 
gramme is defined, only makes us smile, for, at no time had the 
Mogul Government ever possessed anything like a navy, or even a 
system of naval transports. When, in 1681, troops had to be landed 
in the Concan by way of the sea, to co-operate with Shah Alam’s 
army against Samba ji, the Surat governor had to requisition the 
ships of the Surat merchants,^ and some years earlier, the same 
governor had been helpless to put down the Matia rising** in Ahme- 
dabad, simply because he had not the ships with which to concentrate 
troops in the affected area. In th^e circumstances, how was Syed 
Mahmoud going to obey his orders ? 

The answer is very interesting to the history of piracy in Indian 

1. Manoires de F. Martin, Vol. II. p. 410. 

2. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II. p. 410. 

3. Almost aU the specie, required for the monetary needs of the 
Empire, came from the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf ports. See Martin’s 
Memoires, Yo\. II. pp. 436-437. 

4. Memoires de F. Martini Vol. 11, p. 336. 

5. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. 297. 

6. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, pp. 413-414. 
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waters. “ Seeing that the Mogul’s subjects were not made for enter- 
prises of this kind,” says Martin, "Syed Mahmoud wrote to the 
European Companies at Surat, and asked them for ships, sailors, 
officers, and guimers”. The French company answered that they 
could not spare either men or ships, and the other Companies did 
likewise.^ Syed Mahmoud, in consequence, could do nothing to put 
down the Sangans. The Mogul, in short, had failed to take up the 
challenge which piracy had thrown. Obviously, then, piracy had 
come to stay in Indian seas. 

It was, presently, to be strengthened with other elements in the 
fostering atmosphere of war. 

The Growth of Piracy 

The war between the Mogul and the English which was to prove 
so favourable to the growth of piracy in India, was preceded by a 
long period of strained relations between the two parties. Both 
sides in the conflict mutually blamed each other, and each with a 
good show of reason — the English complained of the harassment of 
the Mogul customs officers, while the Mogul accused the English of 
abusing the privileges of their “ firman ”. 

That there was much tmth in the English complaint of Mogul 
harassment is borne out by similar complaints made at this time 
by other European companies against the Surat authoriti^.® The 
preoccupation of the Emperor in the Deccan, and the relaxation of 
Imperial control were beginning to produce their administrative re- 
action in the tyranny of provincial governors and the deterioration 
of provincial government. Naturally enough, the commercial com- 
panies were the first to feel the weight of this change. Incoming 
goods were intentionally detained at the customs wharf, or charged 
for at higher rate of duty than that stipulated for by firman. 
Goods coming from the interior of the country were re-assessed at 
Surat when they had already been taxed at intermediate stations 
like Ahmedabad and Broach. Goods declared to be duty-free were 
charged duty. Every opportunity, in short, was taken to harass the 
Company’s servants, with a view to extort gratifications from them. 

On the other hand, however, the English were not altogether 
blameless on their side. On fixing their settlements in Bengal, the 
Company had secured, that, in return for an annual payment of 
Rs. 3,000, all their goods should be allowed free entry and exit, in and 
out of the province. Instead of using this privilege for themselves, 

1. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. '336. 

2. See particularly : Demandes presentees au Govemeur Salabat 
Khan, le 24 Oct. 1686. AC. C. 63. f 86. 
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as it was intended, the English traders sold passports to native mer- 
chants, extending their immunity to others not covered by the 
Imperial contract, and thus defrauded the Mogul Exchequer of a 
large share of its legitimate revenue.^ 

However this might be, quaiTels of this kind had arisen in the 
past. They were in the very nature of the conditions of settlement 
in Mogul territory of alien commercial bodies. If they were not 
settled amicably now, as they had been in the past, it was because 
the Directors were in no mood to brook the vexatious interference of 
the Mogul, and had instructed the British President at Surat, Mr. 
Child, to resist Mogul pretensions if need be, by force. 2 The pre- 
vailing ill-will between the parties was now to be fanned into sudden 
flame by the question of piracy. 

Late in December 1685, a corsair was reported to be hovering 
in the vicinity of Diu. He was evm rumoured to have made several 
valuable captures at sea. An English man-of-war, then at Surat, 
set out to investigate the report, but came back having discovered 
nothing. But on November 16th, 1686, Surat was convulsed 
with the news of a grave outrage at sea. Two native merchant-men 
returning from Moka and Jeddah, richly laden with specie and valu- 
able merchandise were plundered off Diu by two pirate vessels. The 
thoroughness with which the corsairs had done their work was par- 
ticularly remarkable. They had at first unloaded all the gold in 
the ships, and transferred it to their own vessels. Then they had 
looked about for other valuables, and removed all the munitions and 
victuals which the vessels contained. Not satisfied with this, they 
had finally stripped the ships of their masts and rigging, picked some 
fifty of the sturdiest members of the crew, likely to be of service to 
them, and putting all their plunder into one of the vessels, they had 
placed the remaining men in the other vessel, and sent it on to Surat.^ 

The Native merchants in the city were in the wildest conster- 
nation. The loss was great enough, since the gold alone was valued 
at £ 400,000, but even worse than the loss in money, was the menace 
which such an outrage held for the future of commerce. “ The mer- 
chants” says Martin, “ clearly foresaw that the ease with which the 
robbers had done their work, would tempt other robbers to enter the 
field, and the security of their shipping would be gone for ever.”'^ 

The air was already full of animosity against the English. 

1. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. 466. 

2. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, pp. 450-451. 

3. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. 417. 

4. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. 453 

5. Memoires de F. Martin, VoL II, p. 453. 
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Sedulous enquiries made from the survivors of the outrage elicited 
the information that the pirates were white men and “ topi wallas 
The Surat merchants knew of white men who wore “ topees ” in the 
European residents of Surat, and their anti-English prejudice prompt- 
ing the thought, they naturally inquired whether these white men 
were Englishmen. The reply was that they might be Englishmen. 
The angry merchants, embittered with their loss, and eager for 
a scapegoat, exclaimed that they must be Englishmen, and presently 
the survivors themselves, under the stress of prevailing opi- 
nion, came round to the conviction that they were Englishmen. The 
rumour went round the city that the outrage at sea was the work 
of Englishmen, and, in due course of time, these reports along with 
the petitions of the Surat merchants having reached Aurangzeb, the 
Emperor already irritated with the English, determined to chastise 
them severely. Instructions were accordingly sent to the Viceroy at 
Bengal that he should expel the English from the province, and 
rtraad Khan, Governor of Surat, was ordered to confiscate ail English 
goods in the port, imprison the English, and attack them in their 
island of Bombay. ^ 

Seldom has history come across a more remarkable instance of 
mistaken identity. The outrage which had caused all the mischief 
was really not the work of the English, but of a Danish corsair 
Vilken by name. In the course of eight years service under the 
Danish Company at Tranquebar, Vilken had amassed a large for- 
tune. Not wanting to carry all the cash with him, Vilken had con- 
verted it into jewellery which, he kept hidden in the locker of his. 
ship. One evening when the Captain had gone to say goodbye to 
some of his Dutch friends at Pulicat, two of his men who knew the 
Captain’s secret, broke open the locker, plundered its contents, and 
lot ting themselves down in the ship’s boat, made off with the booty. 
Cheated of a lifetime’s hard-eamings by this cruel robbery, Vilken 
had retaliated by taking to robbery himself, and, as the present 
outrage showed, he had certainly made a good beginning. What 
is more to our point, he had set the English and the Mogul by the 
ears.2 

The war between the Mogul and the English lasted for four 
years— 1687-1690, and passed through many vicissitudes both in 
Bengal and on the West Coast. Interesting as are many of the epi- 
sodes in that war,^ our main concern is not in the war, but in the 

1. Mewoires de F, Martin, Vol. II, p. 469. 

2. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, pp. 453-454. 

3. See Mannucci Nicolao, Storia do Mogor, Indian Texts series, 
London 1907. Also Martin aux Directeurs, Pondichery, le 29 Nov. 1687. 
AC. C 63. f 100, and Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. 485. 
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question of piracy. Piracy had precipitated the war, and piracy was 
now to gain strength from its duration. Early in the conflict, the 
combatants perceived that they were unequally matched — ^the English 
were powerful at sea where the Mogul could never cope with them, 
while the Mogul was strong on land where the English could never 
hope to close with him. With sound instinct, therefore, the English 
withdrew from the land, and intrenching themselves in the island of 
Angely, at the mouth of the Ganges, and in Bombay, on the West 
Coast, they put the security of the sea between themselves and the 
enemy, and carried on a vigorous naval war against all Mogul ship- 
ping. 

We have abundant evidence of the thoroughness and success 
with which the English prosecuted this war of reprisals. They 
crowded the seas with their ship®, and intercepted Mogul commerce 
wherever it could be found. In September 1687, Father Yves de 
Bourges, Superior of the Capucin Mission at Moka, reports an Eng- 
lish vessel has been sent to Aden, with orders to capture all ships in 
the Red Sea belonging to Abdul Gafur, a Mahomedan merchant 
from Surat, because he had written to the Mogul to say that the 
pirates who had recently captured so many ships were Englishmen.^ 
Three English vessels kept patrol in the sea between Damaun and 
Diu, and intercepted all Mogul ships which entered Sualy. “ The 
mouths of all the rivers which flow from Hindustan into the sea,” 
writes Pilavoine from Surat in January 1688, “ are blocked by the 
English who capture all ships even if they are empty.”^ Vessels 
were despatched to Madras and the Coromandel Coast to keep an 
eye on enemy ships bound for the Straits Settlements and capture 
them.® Interesting side-issues arose with other European powers 
as a result of the indiscriminate manner in which the English seized 
all ships at sea, whether they flew the Dutch, French, or Portuguese 
flags, for neither passports nor flags were any protection to Mogul 
ships in this promiscuous naval warfare.^ 

The ease with which the English preyed not only on Mogul, 
but on all ships which came their way argued a total absence of 
public order on the high seas which was bound to tempt other nation- 
alities, having no quarrel with the Mogul at all, to come in and try 
their luck in the disturbed Indian Seas. In April 1687, a Danish 

1. Memotres de F. Martin, Vol. II, pp. 497-498 ; Also VoL II, p. 
519. 

2. Les Marchands de Surate aux Directeurs, le 17 Jan, 1688, Ac. 
C. 63. f 112. 

3. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. 488. 

4. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. 519. 
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vessel arrived at Tranquebar with three richly laden ships, belonging 
to Surat merchants, and a fourth belonging to Armenians from 
Bengal, with a cargo worth over Rs. 30,000. The Armenians on 
being landed at Tranquebar, were subjected to a searching ordeal 
under the suspicion that they had jewels concealed on their persons. 
They were stripped of all their clothes, given a cahaye, a shirt, and 
a pagoda apiece, and then put outside the city walls.^ “ The 
Danes ” as Martin dryly observes, “ had no pretext whatever for 
seizing the Armenian vessels” — except, of course, the right which 
the strong acquire over the weak in the demoralizing atmosphere of 
war. The Armenians went to Negapatam, and laid their grievance 
before Van Ree, the Dutch Commissioner there, as the flag under 
which they had been sailing was the Dutch flag. Van Ree sent 
officers to Tranquebar to negotiate the return of the vessel, but the 
Danes were in no mood to part with what they already held. 

If Danish privateers could profit from the Anglo-Mogul war, 
there was nothing to prevent regular pirates from doing the same. 
Between Privateering and Piracy there is but the shadow of a diffe- 
rence. Early in 1688, the almoner of the “St. Francois d’ Assise”, 
a French ship which had touched at the islands of Mascarenhas^ 
brought news that a pirate vessel had taken provisions at the islands, 
only a few days before, paying handsomely for them. The Captain 
of the ship was said to be an English filibuster from the Lesser Antil- 
les, with a motely crew of divers nationalities.® If the almoner’s 
information was correct, what business had American buccaneers to 
cross from the Caribbean Sea into the Indian Ocean?. Was this 
a mere hazard that meant nothing, or was it the precursor of a 
general migration taking place in the seas? The answer to these 
queries came late in the same year. A Portuguese vessel belonging 
to one Antony Ribeiro from Panjim, with rich cargo in its hold, 
bound for Malacca, was met off Ceylon by a corsair who plundered 
it from stem to stem, and left it helpless at sea. A French ship, 
the “St. Nicholas” had met the Portuguese vessel, and, like a -good 
Samaritan, led it into Pondichery. Inquiries made by Martin showed 
that the corsair was an English buccaneer from the Antilles, with a 
crew of 40 Englishmen, and 4 Chinese boys.^ There could be no 
doubt now as to what was happening. Drawn by the lure of easy 
plunder, English corsairs and American buccaneers were slowly 

r. Memoires de F, Martin, Vol. II, pp. 480-481. 

2. The three islands of Mauritius, Reunion, and Rodriguez, to the 
East of Madagascar. 

3. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, pp. 55Q-S51. 

4. Memoires de F. Martin, Vol. II, p. 459. 
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abandoning their traditional spheres of action, and entering the more 
promising field of the Indian Seas. A letter written by Pilavoine to 
the Directors, late in 1688, gives us something like a complete picture 
of the final result of these migratory movements after they had 
accomplished themselves, and the roving plunderers of the sea had 
settled down in their new homes. 

Casting a bird’s-eye view over the vast coast line around the 
Indian Ocean, Pilavoine carefully notes^ how English pirates had 
fixed their abode along the Gujarat coast, how Danish corsairs held 
the shores of the Arabian Sea, and the chief points of the Persian 
Gulf, how. finally, further West, “certain English and American buc- 
caneers have taken shelter on the Arabian Coast, and from Perim 
and Aden, control the Red Sea and Persian Gulf navigation.” Pila- 
voine’s letter, in short, admirably sums up the results of the war 
between English and Mogul on the growth of piracy in the Western 
Seas. Bom in the cradle of predatory disorder on land, piracy had 
been nurtured in the favourable atmosphere of war into a problem 
of suffijcient magnitude to claim the serious attention of the Mogul. 
How was Aurangzeb now going to deal with the problem? 

Mogul Attempts to suppress Piracy 
{a) The First Imperial Ban 

The war between the English and the Mogul ended in 1690, 
through the good offices of the Portuguese, it is said^ who feared that 
Mogul designs against Bombay might involve the ruin of their own 
settlement at Goa. But the cessation of hostilities made no difference 
in the ravages of the pirates, except perhaps, to intensify them. From 
carefully chosen spots in the great coastal semi-circle around the 
Indian Ocean, the pirates would swoop down upon Mogul ships and 
bear them away — American buccaneers from Aden, Danish pirates 
from the Persian Gulf and the Coast of Makran, English corsairs 
from off the Gujarat and North Concan Coasts. Shipping was every- 
where subjected to a mnning fire of piracy. Within the next two 
years — 1691-1692 — ^the ravages became so frequent that frantic ap- 
peals from the Surat merchants began to reach the Mogul Court. 

In 1692, an incident of considerable, importance to our purpose 
happened at the port of Mangrol, on the Kathiawar Coast. In 
November of that year, certain white men landed at the port, and 
offered valuable goods for sale to the townspeople. The cheapness 
at which the goods were offered made the people suspect that the 

1. Pilavoine aux directeurs, le 17 Jan, 1688. AC. C 63. f 112. 

2. Martin a Seignelay, le 20 Fev. 1690. AC. C 63. f. 152. 

3. Pilavoine a la Compagnie, le 20 Jan. 1693. AC. C. 64. f 65, 
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white men were some of the pirates who had recently inflicted 
such heavy damage on the Surat merchants. They communi- 
cated their suspicions to the Governor of the town. This astute 
man, hoping to gain the Imperial favour by an act of signal service, 
cultivated good relations with the white men, won their confidence, 
and finally invited them, one evening, to a banquet which he held 
at his residence. The unsuspecting corsairs easily fell into the trap. 
They came ashore to the number of some twenty-two, and were soon 
making merry with their genial hosts. But just when their revelry 
was at its height, they were suddenly seized by the Governor’s men, 
loaded with chains, and, at the Emperor’s orders, despatched under 
a strong escort to Agra. At Ahmedabad, some Dutch merchants 
who were curious to see who the prisoners were, went out to meet 
them, and found to their amazement that they were Englishmen, 
some of them former servants of the East India Company at Surat. 
The prisoners’ arrival at Agra could not have been more opportune. 
Numerous petitions received from the Surat merchants had latterly 
been engaging the mind of the Emperor. Almost all these petitions, 
complaining of outrages at sea, declared that the pirates in question 
were Englishmen and Dutchmen. If there were any doubts on this 
point in the Emperor’s mind, they were speedily dispelled by the 
arrival of the English prisoners from Mangrol. For here was con- 
clusive proof that Europeans and piracy went hand in hand. 

From this, to the Ban was just one more step, for, if Europeans 
and piracy went together, it presumably followed that if the former 
were penalized the brigandage would forthwith stop, and the only 
punishment Mogul despotism could conceive of, in the case of traders, 
was a complete stoppage of their trade. In 1693, therefore an order 
went forth to all the provincial governors instructing them to put a 
stop to all European commerce in Mogul territories.^ 

When the order reached Surat, Itmad Khan, the Governor, raised 
serious objections to its execution. What with declining commerce, 
on the one hand, and Mogul harassment on the other, the European 
Companies had been faring very badly at Surat indeed. The only 
thing which still kept them in the port was the hope that trade might 
improve in the future. But if, on the contrary, they saw that all 
commerce were stopped, they would surely leave the city, and, having 
become the enemies of the Mogul might even make war openly on 
his subjects. All these objections were embodied in a Remonstrance, 
and sent to the Mogul Court.^ 

1. Pilavoine a la Compagnie, le 20 Jan. 1693. AC. C 64. f 65. 

2. Meme Citation. AC. C 64. f. 65. 
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In the meanwhile, the French had been busy on their own side. 
Having learnt privily of the impending ban from Itmad Khan, and 
apprehensive for their trade, they had written to some of their friends 
at the Imperial Court to try and get it relaxed in their case. These 
friends, in turn, had interested the Kazi at the Imperial Court in 
their favour. When the Governor’s Remonstrance arrived at the 
Court, the Emperor’s Kazi proved a zealous advocate of the French 
cause. He showed how good and obliging the French merchants at 
Surat had always been, how the other merchants never had any occa- 
sion in the past to complain of them, and how they were the sworn 
enemies of the English and the Dutch whom the Mogul hated. He 
finally pointed out that it would be the height of injustice, in these 
circumstances, to treat them in the same way as the others. 

Evidently the Kazi did his task well, because fresh orders were 
despatched to Itmad Khan asking him to enforce the ban in the 
case of the English and the Dutch, but to suspend it in the case of 
the French.’- 

In 1695, however, an outrage of peculiar daring took place at 
sea. The “ Ganj-i-Sawaiee ”, a vessel belonging to Aurangzeb himself, 
and returning from Moka with over forty thousand rupees worth of 
specie in its hold, was attacked off the Kathiawar Coast by English 
pirates. The ship was stripped of all its treasure, and several ladies 
of quality on board were grossly dishonoured.^ This daring outrage, 
but even more, the gross attack on the honour of Mahomedan ladies 
lashed the Emperor into sudden fury. He instantly ordered Itmad 
Khan to seize the British President at Surat and all the English mer- 
chants he could lay hands on, to hold their property in pledge, and 
put the owners in jail. At the same time, the Ban of 1693 was 
promulgated anew, this time without any saving clauses for anybody. 
Piracy had, in short, brought European commerce at Surat to a 
standstill. 

Originally imposed in 1693, modified some months later, and 
finally re-imposed in its original form, Aurangzeb’s Ban of 1695 was 
more a punitive measure directed against Europeans suspected of 
complicity with piracy, than an attempt to deal with piracy 
itself. Knowing the wide range of the evil as we now do, and the 
diverse elements which entered into its composition, the system of 
interdicting commerce strikes us as a shot very wide of the mark 

1. Meme Citation. AC. C 64. f 65. Also Traduction de I’ordre du 
Mogol ecrit a Etemnad Khan pour I’interdiction de Negoce. 

2. " Copie de la Remonstrance faite par M. Pilavoine. 1696-97. AC. 
C 64 f. 149-155. The fact is confirmed in Grant Duff. “ History of the 
Mahrattas.” 
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indeed. It neither could nor did, in actual fact remedy the evil 
of piracy itself. As a method of penalizing the Commercial Com- 
panies, the Ban was indiscriminate in its punishment, confounding 
the innocent with the guilty. It sowed seeds of bitter discord between 
them, and, while alienating each from the other, antagonized both 
against the Mogul. Worst of all, the Ban was like a boomerang 
which recoiled on the head of the thrower, for, if the Commercial 
Companies lost in not being able to trade, the Mogul Exchequer 
lost as heavily in not being able to levy its usual customs dues on 
the Companies’ goods. 

These evils were to make themselves abundantly manifest within 
the next six months, and compel the Mogul to lift the Ban, but, in 
the meanwhile the Interdict lay heavy on the commerce of Surat. 
Lxioking some afternoon across the motley houses of the city, one 
might have seen the glittering waters of the harbour of Sualy lying 
beyond, dotted with a hundred ships — English, French, and Dutch,— 
sails all furled in, the warehouses closed, the factors idle, and the 
wharves deserted. 

Events were, however, moving towards a speedy removal of the 
Ban. In November 1695, the Dutch who had large stakes in Indian 
commerce, tried to bring the Governor Itmad Khan to relax the 
Ban in their favour, and permit eight of their vessels lying in harbour 
to take in cargoes. They employed threats, menaces, and bribes, but 
all to no purpose, and on December 25th 1695, they were compelled 
to send their ships empty to Quilon, Cochin, and Batavia.^ 

Early in the following year (April 1696) the arrival of the 
French Squadron under Serquigny enabled Pilavoine, the French 
chief at Surat, to make a more tempting offer to the Governor. At 
the latter’s request Pilavoine offered to place some of the Royal ships 
at the disposal of the Mogul to serve as armed escorts to ships pro- 
ceeding to the Red Sea. This was, indeed, some remedy to the evil 
of piracy, indirectly aimed at by the Ban. It really amounted to 
an offer by a Commercial Company of naval co-operation with the 
Mogul in putting down a menace detrimental to both. But, though 
the Surat Governor accepted Pilavoine’s offer, the Imperial sanction 
to it was late in coming, and, by that time the Serquigny Squadron, 
under the menace of a Dutch attack, had quitted Indian waters.- 

The French offer, however, though it served no immediate pur- 
pose, provided a sensible basis for a suspension of the “ no com- 
merce war” between the Mogul and the Companies. Six months’ 

1. Mgme Nation, AC. C 64 f 149-155. 

2. Meiue Citation, AC. C 64, f 149-155, 
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experience of the Ban had conclusively shown what Aurangzeb might 
have anticipated before this— that to stop all commerce, because the 
sea was infested with robbers was like cutting the nose to spite the 
face, since, without grappling with the main issue of piracy, it in- 
flicted incalculable damage to the commerce of the Companies, and 
the Customs revenues of the Mogul. Negotiations were opened bet- 
ween the Surat Governor and the Mogul, as a result of which the 
former was permitted to lift the ban on the proviso that each Com- 
pany would furnish Mogul shipping with an armed escort of two 
vessels to cope with the menace of pirates at sea. In June 1696 the 
new conditions for the resumption of commerce were notified to the 
three Companies at Surat. At the same time the English President 
and factors who had been cast into prison were set at liberty.^ 

For the next six months, however, (June-November 1696) the 
European factory chiefs seemed to be in no hurry to accept the 
Mogul offer to resume commerce under a system of armed escorts. 
In view of the dangerous state of affairs in the Red Sea, and the 
mutual distrust of the Companies for each other bred of the Ban, 
this was hardly to be wondered at. Reports received from the 
Red Sea from ships coming from that quarter showed that the situ- 
ation there, so far as pirates were concerned had considerably worsened 
during the duration of the Ban. Five British corsairs were patrolling 
the sea between Aden and Moka. They had already plundered 
and burnt two tartans which had put into Aden to take merchandise, 
and thus frightened other ships at that port from proceeding North- 
wards. They had, then, accompanied two Mogul ships returning 
to Cambay and Goga warning their captains that if the English at 
Surat had been set free, they would escort them safely to their desti- 
nation, but if they had not been released, they would hold these 
ships as lawful prizes of war. Such a situation as this was not 
calculated to encourage the European Companies to give escorts to 
Mogul shipping, which might be seized as hostages, any time an 
outrage broke out in the dangerous waters of the Red Sea.'^ 

The other reason which prevented co-operation between the Euro- 
peans and the Mogul authorities was the mutual distrust which had 
broken out among the Companies themselves as a result of the 
Imperial Ban. The interdiction order, had, as we have already said, 
penalized both the guilty and the innocent, and thus sowed bitter 
ill-will between them. The French who had nothing to do with piracy 

1. J. B. Martin a la Compagnie, Surate, le 25 Juillet, 1696. AC. 
C 64. f 185. 

2. J. B, Martin k la Compagnie, Surate, le 30 Nov, 1696. AC C 6^ 
f 188-190. 
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found themselves, so far as the punishment was concerned, in the same 
boat with the English who had presumably everything to do with it. 
Naturally enough, this produced bitter recrimination among them, 
for if the French resented their being made to suffer for the sins of 
the English, the English in turn resented the attitude of superior 
innocence which the French assumed, and did their best to involve 
them in their own guilt. This state of feeling led to several undignified 
squabbles between the two companies, of which the most important 
was the Incident of October 1696.^ In that month, the English 
captured six Frenchmen from the Island of Anjouan, and kept them 
in confinement at Surat. They declared that they were the pirates 
responsible for the recent outrage, whom they intended to send to 
Bombay to be hanged, since the Frenchmen themselves had con- 
fessed their guilt. This latter statement, strange as it might seem, 
was literally true — the prisoners had been tortured into admitting 
that they were pirates. The French merchants at Surat, fully alive to 
the consequences of such a damning admission felt that before any- 
thing worse should happen, the prisoners had better be saved and 
put out of harm’s way. Secret communications were opened with 
them, and the prisoners on their side having ably seconded the efforts 
of their countrymen by filing away the grating of their cell, the 
prisoners were helped to escape one midnight and hidden away in 
a certain quarter of the City. On hearing of the escape, next morning, 
the English raised a terrible hue and cry. With a party of a hundred 
soldiers, furnished by the Governor, they proceeded to search every 
house in Surat, and offered a reward of Rs. 1,000 for their capture. 
It looked dangerously as if the Frenchmen would be re-captured, 
had not a sudden shower of rain forced everybody within doors, and 
enabled the prisoners to be carried away in broad daylight to the 
French factory, whence they were smuggled later into Portuguese 
territory.® When such feelings animated the servants of the Euro- 
pean Companies at Surat, every prmbility of co-operating with the 
Mogul to put down piracy was out of the question. The French felt 
that the English had been definitdy implicated in the charge of 
piracy, and should never have been let off, leave alone being treated 
with great honour by the Governor, as they had been since their 
release. 

The offer of a resumption of commerce under a system of armed 
escorts had been made in June 1696, but it was November of that 

1. Les Marchands de Surate a la Compagnie, le 25 Juillet 1696. 

AC. C 64. f 186 Vol. 

2. Les Marchands de Surate a la Compagnie, le 25 Juillet 1696. 
AC. C. 64. f 190-191. 
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year now, and none of the European Companies was forthcoming to 
accept the Governor’s offer. In that month, the Governor, despairing 
of getting anything from either Dutch or English, approached Jean 
Baptist Martin, the French chief, and asked him to furnish two ships 
to escort the Mogul vessels to the Red Sea. Martin was short of 
ships, but he offered the “ Pontchartrain ” lying at Goa, and not 
venturing to come out from fear of the Dutch, provided a safe 
custody could be obtained for the ship from the Dutch. This put 
a different complexion on the matter altogether. The Dutch did 
not want to trade under the system of escorts proposed by the Mogul, 
because they thought that system too risky, But they were not 
going to allow the . French to steal a march over them by accepting 
the offer which they had rejected. They, therefore, undertook to 
trade on the Mogul terms, and presently the English, and later, the 
French too, re-opened trade on these conditions.^ 

The resumption of commerce came none too soon. All the specie 
needed for the monetary needs of the Empire, as well as for the 
commercial needs of the Companies entered India through the port 
of Surat. Owing to the suspension of the Red Sea commerce, and 
to the complete cessation of gold and silver imports, no money had 
been minted in the Empire for the last two years. At Surat money 
was such a rare commodity that, on the testimony of J. B. Martin, 
even the foremost merchants of the city could not find enough for 
their daily needs, and, “ rupees were so scarce that the biggest money- 
changer in the port wanted more than ten days to be able to raise 
a paltry thousand rupees for his pustomers 

Mogul Attempts to Suppress Piracy 
(£) The System of, Guaranteed Commerce 

Hardly had commerce under the System of Armed Escorts entered 
the high seas, than it found itself assailed by pirates on a much 
larger scale than it had been in the past. The fact is, that piracy, 
in the interval had very much increased both in volume and in the 
range of its activity, for reasons we shall presently notice. 

The capture of Gingi, by the Mogul, in 1696 had shifted the 
centre of Mahratta operations to its original headquarters on the 
Concan Coast, and led to an extraordinary outburst of predatory 
disorder both by land and sea. To the activities of the Malabaris, 
on the Canara and Malabar Coast, were now added the depredations 

1- Les Marchands de Surate a la Compagnie, le 30 Nov. 1696. AC. 
C. 64. f 199. 

2. Les Marchands de Surate a la Compagnie, le 30 Nov. 1696. 
AC. C 64. f 191. 
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of the Mahratta pirates on the Concan Coast all the way from Goa 
to Surat. The French records give us interesting details of the way 
these Mahratta sea-robbers worked.^ 

Lurking in inconspicuous credts and inlets on the coast, they 
would keep eager vigil for passing ships. Directly they spotted a 
likely victim, they would dog its footsteps, gaining slowly but surely 
on it. Then, crowding all their sails, as they neared, they would 
so manoeuvre their vessel as to bring it as close alongside the enemy 
ship as possible. Some fifteen or twenty of the pirates would then 
leap off, with blood-curdling yells, from their own ship on to the 
deck of the enemy vessel, overpower the crew, and, having made 
themselves masters of the ship, overhaul it completely, and some- 
times bear it away to their haunts on the coast. 

Another fresh class of pirates noticed by the French records of 
this time were the Arab corsairs from Muscat. The Arabs had, of 
course always been the traditional foes of the Portuguese in East 
African waters, but, in 1696, the age-long feud between the two had 
been kindled anew. Having worsted their enemies in Mozambique 
and Mombasa, the Arabs had attacked Diu twice, and then Bassein, 
and successfully defeated a concerted attack on Muscat by the com- 
bined forces of the Portuguese and the Persians. Flushed with these 
easy victories, the Arabs had taken to the seas around the Persian 
Gulf, and were waging an indiscriminate war against all shipping 
that came their way. We are assured that they had in their port 
at Muscat, at this time, a miscellaneous collection of some twenty to 
twenty-five ships which they had captured at sea, one of them a 
large Mogul vessel, and two ships taken from English interlopers 
from Madras and Bengal. 

At the same time, the ranks of European corsairs who had been 
working on a much wider field since 1690, had been swelled by two 
fresh elements. J. B. Martin, writing to the Directors from Surat, 
in 1697 says, 2 " These poor Indian merchants are really to be pitied, 
if what I had been told by an English interloper is true, for, he 
assures me that he has seen a list of some 15 vessels, with the names 
of their captain, which are to pass into Indian waters. They are 
chiefly American buccaneers and filibusters who, having nothing to 
do now against the Spaniards, are drawn into the Indian Ocean by 
the tempting prospects of making rich captures at easy cost.” A 
little later, the French merchants mention a fresh invasion, this time 

1. J. B. Martin a la Compagnie. Surate, le 15 Nov. 1697. AC. C 64. 
f 237. 

2. J. B. Martin a Ja Compagnie. Surate, le 15 Nov. 1697. AC. C 64. 
f 238 VL 
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of English pirates who had entered the Red Sea. They .specify, in 
particular, three ships, the “Pelican”, the “Phoenix ”, and, “a 
frigate commanded by the notorious Captain Kidd.”^ 

It was too much to expect that with all these new accessions 
of strength to the ranks of piracy, Mogul commerce in Indian waters 
would long remain unmolested. In April 1697, a large native barque, 
sailing to Bombay, in the company of six other vessels, escorted by 
two armed convoys, was attacked near Gandiuy — four or five leagues 
South of Surat, says J. B. Martin,— by Mahratta corsairs, and robbed 
before either ships or escorts could do anything to save it.^ 

The Gandiuy Incident was but an ominous portent of what was 
coming. In September 1698, a large vessel belonging to a rich Surat 
merchant, Hussein Ameydan, was returning home from Malacca and 
the Sound with 40 lakhs worth of specie and merchandise in its 
hold, and Surat and Turkish merchants as passengers. The ship 
had left Bombay five dajrs, and was near its destination when it 
was surprised by pirates and plundered outright. Of the passengers, 
half were carried away by the pirates, doubtless to be held for 
ransom, and the other half were left stark naked in the stripped 
vessel.^ 

It was only natural that, in the light of these two incidents, 
which had occurred within a year of each other, the Emperor’s faith 
in the system of armed escorts should have completely broken down. 
The Gandiuy incident had proved the futility of armed convoys in 
the face of a determined attack from sea robbers, and, if any proof 
were wanted of the total inadequacy of escorts supplied by the com- 
panies it was now furnished by the present incident. 

But in attributing reasons as to why the system of armed escorts 
had failed, the logic of the Mogul Emperor went altogether wide of 
the mark. If the system of armed convoys had failed, it was not 
because the system was bad in itself, or because the Companies had 
not performed their part in carrying it out, but because the Mogul 
Government had refused to co-operate with the European Com- 
panies in making it a success. The system of convoys was, in fact, 
the best that could be devised in the circumstances, because it brought 
the Companies and the State together in the task of putting down 
an evil detrimental to both. But in the execution of the system, 
while the Companies provided the escorts they had stipulated for 

1. Les Marcliands de Surate a la Compagnie, le 26 Avril 1700. 
AC. C. 64. f. 211 V°. 

2. Mgme Citation. AC. C. 64 f 237. 

3. L’ordre du Mogol que Ahmed Khan a envoys a la Compagnie 
a Surate, le 12 Jan. 1699, AC, C 65, f 8. 
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with the Mogul, the latter, instead of adding its own quota to the 
number, stood calmly by and watched the Companies doing their bit. 
Naturally the system had broken down, for it was not to be expected 
that the six paltry escorts provided by the Europeans would guarantee 
anything more than a fraction of the vast volume of Indian shipping 
from the menace of piracy. The two incidents we have just record- 
ed, then, ought to have convinced Aurangzeb that the security of 
navigation at sea being the prime concern of the State, it was wrong 
to abdicate that duty to private commercial companies, and altogether 
unreasonable to saddle them with a larger responsibility than their 
limited resources could stand. Instead of this, they only convinced 
him that the Companies had not performed their share of the task, 
and gave him the excuse for saddling them with a far greater res- 
ponsibility than any they had undertaken under the system of armed 
convoys. 

The Hussein Ameydan incident occurred in September 1698. In 
January 1699 Ahmed Khan, Governor of Surat, received from Delhi 
the Letter of Instructions which were to regulate European com- 
merce in the future. The Letter certainly makes interesting reading. 
It rehearses the Ameydan Incident in a strain of self-congratulation 
peculiar to the Mogul, and then affirms the Emperor’s conviction 
that the system of escorts had altogether failed. It enjoins the 
Governor of Surat, in these circumstances, to inform the European 
Companies that if they wanted to trade in India, in the future, they 
would have to hold themselves responsible for the safety of all Indian 
commerce at sea. The extent of their responsibility is explicitly 
defined, — -should a piracy take place at sea, it devolves on the Com- 
panies “ to chase the pirates, seize them, and bring them to justice ”, 
failing which their persons and property shall be forfeit to the 
State. Such of the companies as do not care to work under the new 
conditions are to be allowed to quit India, the others are to signify 
their acceptance by giving a written bond to the Mogul authorities 
which can, whenever the occasion arises, be duly produced before 
the Kazi in a Court of Law, and legally enforced according to the 
regular forms of justice.^ 

These instructions, harsh in themselves, were to be rendered even 
harsher in their execution. The option permitting Companies un- 
willing to trade under the new conditions to leave India was, in 
practice, altogether withdrawn. The tyrannical Ahmad Khan ex- 
torted written guarantees from the chiefs of the three European 
Companies that they would stay in India and trade on the conditions 
dictated by the Mogul. To bring the Companies to a fuller reali- 


1. Traduction de I’ordre du Mogol a Ahmed Khan, AC. C 65, f, §, 
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zation of their responsibility, distinct jurisdictions were assigned in 
which they were each to be answerable for piratical outrages— the 
English being given the Indian Ocean, the French the Persian Gulf, 
and the Dutch the Red Sead 

The final position assumed by the Mogul in 1698 marked a 
great advance in unreasonableness upon that assumed by him in 
1693. At its worst, the Ban of 1693 was negative in its effects, and 
involved both the Companies and the Mogul in a common loss. 
The Instructions of 1698 were the positive inauguration of a new 
and iniquitous system of commerce, a system under which the Mogul 
and his subjects were insured against every loss, while the Companies 
were completely involved in it. The Ban only incriminated the Com- 
panies in piracy by implication, while the Instructions laid the charge 
openly at their door. The Ban of 1693 never specifically withdrew 
the State from the task of suppressing piracy, while the system 
introduced under the Instructions shook the State free from all obli- 
gation to put piracy down, and saddled that duty entirely upon the 
European Companies. In future, so far as piracy was concerned, 
the Mogul had no duties to perform, and he and his subjects had 
no losses to suffer, while the European Companies were burdened 
both with the duty of putting piracy down and the liability for all 
losses incident upon its existence. 

If nothing untoward happened during the next two years, it 
was merely because the Companies were quick to adapt themselves 
to the difficult conditions imposed upon them by force. Well aware 
of their added responsibility, and the heavier liabilities incumbent 
upon them, they naturally decided to take no risks whatever. Instead 
of venturing out singly, as they had done in the past, ships now 
only moved abroad or came home in little groups, closely huddled 
together, each fleet well covered by an advance and rear guard of 
armed convoys. Sea navigation, .under pressure of circumstances, 
was approximating to the caravan system of travelling by land, 
through country infested with highway robbers. But the best con- 
trived arrangement of fleets, and the utmost vigilance of convoys 
could not long be proof against the number or the audacity of the 
pirates as events were soon to show. 

In September 1701, the Red Sea ships were returning to Surat, 
after the monsoons. All the way out, they had taken the greatest 
precautions against being surprised on the way by corsairs — they had 
sailed together, and the convoys had kept a sharp look out for robbers. 
But as they were nearing home their vigilance relaxed, and three 

1. Traduction de Fecrit que Ahmed Khan nous a forcd avec toutes 
les viollences de lui donner, le Jeudi 5 Fev, 1699. AC. C 65. f 15, 
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of the ships parted company from the rest of the fleet. These three 
unfortunate vessels were met by a pirate ship with forty-eight pieces 
of cannon, under the redoubtable Captain Kidd and plundered out- 
right.^ 

The news created a profound sensation at Surat. Feelings ran 
so high that the peaceful Bania community was nearer a popular 
insurrection than they had ever been in all their placid history. 
The demonstration from the outset assumed an ugly' anti-European 
turn. “ People went about ”, says Pilavoine, “ exclaiming that the 
Europeans alone were to be blamed for the continued piracies, since 
they had done nothing to clear the sea of the pirates”. The subjects 
of the Mogul, like the Mogul himself, were coming to the belief that 
the task of policing the seas was a burden on mercantile companies 
from which the State was completely absolved. The populace next 
proceeded to boycott the European vessels in harbour, and refused 
to supply them with provisions, or cargoes to carry. 

Meantime, the Governor of Surat having made no attempt to 
recover any compensation for the merchants who had suffered from 
the outrage, these latter petitioned the Emperor, incontinently accus- 
ing the Governor of being in collusion with the English. The 
Emperor’s answer to the petition was sharp and swift — Aurangzeb 
ordered the Governor, under pain of instant dismissal, to extort 
damages from the English and the Dutch, under the terms of their 
contract, and pay the amount to the outraged merchants. In the 
meanwhile, the commerce of all the European merchants was to be 
forthwith stopped. Similar orders were despatched to Daud Khan, 
Governor of Madras and the Mogul Viceroy of Bengal, to be executed 
against the Europeans in their respective jurisdiction. 

Eager to clear his character of the suspicion of complicity, the 
Governor of Surat treated the English and Dutch agents in the city 
with greater severity than he would have otherwise done. The plea 
of the Dutch that the outrage would never have taken place if the 
three ships had not left their protection was ignored. Over four lakhs 
were wrung out of them in cash and goods, and half that amount from 
the English, and this compensation greatly in excess of the loss sus- 
tained, was paid to the merchants concerned.^ 

The Imperial orders were executed in Bengal and Madras with 
considerable modifications introduced with impunity by the Mogul 
Governors in those distant and semi-independent provinces. Their 

1. Lettre de Pilavoine a la Compagnie, le 6 Fev. 1702. AC, C 66, f 274. 

2. Lettre de Pilavoine A la Compagnie, le 6 Fev. 1792. AC. C 66. 
f 276. 
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devastating effects on Europeans were, however, everywhere the same. 
Persistent reports heard from the outlying posts of Patna, Chapra, 
and Rajmahal that the Mogul was contemplating a seizure of their 
goods spurred the Europeans at Casim Bazar to put their valuables 
away. In every case their attempts were anticipated by the Mogul 
officials who promptly locked up and sealed their godowns. Fearing 
for their lives, English, French, and Dutch factors now made a mad 
rush for Hugh, but were caught half way, brought back, and could 
only obtain their release by bribing the Mogul officers heavily. At 
Hugh itself, the excitement was so great that the Europeans pro- 
ceeded to fortify themselves in their factories, and raise war and 
food supplies to stand a long siege. They were only dissuaded from 
doing so by the Mogul Governor’s assurance that he did not con- 
template taking any action against them. At Balasore, the European 
factors and factory chiefs put themselves and their effects into boats 
ready to sail up the Ganges to the comparative safety of Hugli. 
Their action which threatened a general exodus of the ' native mer- 
chants from the town was only prevented by the timely intervention 
of the Governor.^ 

On receiving the Imperial orders, Daud Khan, the Mogul 
Governor of South India, immediately invested the English at Madras 
by land. He seized all the goods sent out of the town, among other 
things a large consignment of copper, and rupees ten thousand worth 
of cloth — and cut off their supplies from the country around. During 
the next two months, vigorous attempts were made to starve the 
English out, but, although the lesser Mogul chiefs successfully inter- 
cepted aU supplies from land, the English still had control of the 
sea, and were prepared to stand a long siege. Feeling that the 
enemy could not be reduced by a mere land blockade, Daud Khan 
now invited the French at Pondichery to invest the town by sea, 
promising to hand it over to Martin after it was taken, and also 
to permit a new French settlement at St. Thome. Although the 
offer was a tempting one, the prudent Martin refused the bait, and 
intentionally prolonged the negotiations until Daud Khan realized 
that there was nothing to hope from that quarter.^ 

By June 1702, it was clear that the Europeans had made ample 
reparation for the piratical outrage of the preceding September. For 
a miserable raid on Mogul ships at sea by a solitary English pirate, 
Dutch, English and French had paid in three provinces of the Mogul, 
over ten times the value of the loss, not in money only but in six 

1. Les Marchands d’Ougly a la Compagnie, le 12 Jan, 1702. AC. C 67. 
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2. Journal de Francois Martin. AC. C. 65. f. 46-48. 
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months of constant alarm, and a complete suspension of their trade. 
Now that full amends had been made, would the Europeans be 
allowed to resume commerce ? 

At Surat, the native merchants were averse to any resumption 
of commerce, unless the Europeans renewed the Guarantees of 1698. 
They rightly feared that the heavy compensation they had wrung out 
of the English and the Dutch would exasperate them into retaliating 
on native shipping, and drive them into piracy even if they had not 
had any share in it before. The Companies, however, stoutly refused 
to ratify the pledges. The French in particular, maintained that as 
the original guarantees had been taken from them by force, they 
would never be a party to their renewal. In this impasse the Governor 
of Surat who had an eye to the imperial revenue, and sincerely desir- 
ed an accommodation with the Europeans for that reason, threatened 
to report the refractory merchants to Court for putting obstacles to 
a resumption of commerce, and thus depriving the Mogul of his 
Customs receipts. This threat produced the desired result, and the 
merchants themselves having admitted that the French always had a 
clean record at Surat, they were allowed to re-open commerce un- 
conditionally. As for the English and the Dutch, they were only 
permitted to resume trade after they had deposited over five lakhs 
worth of goods as a security 

The resumption of trade took place much later in the more dis- 
tant provinces of Madras and Bengal. Realizing his inability to 
reduce the English at Madras, Daud Khan, in May 1792, opened 
negotiations with them, and it finally agreed as a result of the 
parleys, that, in return for a present of Rs. 25,000, the Mogul Gover- 
nor should give up aU the property he had confiscated from the 
English, and permit them to re-open trade. As the property he had 
seized was easily worth ten times the value of the present, the English 
President at Madras had good reason to congratulate himself on this 
settlement, and showed his joy by sending two EngUsh merchants 
to Daud Khan at St. Thome, loaded with rich presents. 

In Bengal, the venality of the Mogul officers mabled the Euro- 
pean Companies to escape the worst rigours of the Ban long before 
it was formally lifted. The Dutch, for example, bribed the Mogul 
officers at Casim Bazar to allow them to take out their goods from 
the godowns and air them lest they got spoiled. We find the French, 
by the same method, getting up-country consignments of goods to 
Hugh under the names of Mahomedan and Hindu Merchants. Mean- 

1. Pilavoine a la Compagnie, Surate, le 6 Fev ; 1702. AC. C. 66. 
f 275-276. 
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while, both the Viceroy and the Diwan, seeing that they were depriv- 
ed of the valuable perquisites incident on commerce, were pressing 
the Mogul to lift the Ban, and, in June 1702, the necessary permission 
arrived from Delhi. It is a telling commentary on the grasping 
character of Mogul government in Bengal that the Viceroy refused 
to promulgate the Imperial Orders until the Companies, between 
themselves, gave him a present of six lakhs of rupees.^ 

By the middle of the year 1702, the normal course of commerce 
was once again established, but it was not destined to last long. 
This time the interruption came from an outrage about which the 
French records say very little, although they dwell fully on its conse- 
quences. As the Red Sea fleet was returning after the monsoons 
from Moka and Jeddah, (Sept. 1703) two ships belonging to Abdul 
Gafur and Kasim Bhai were waylaid and plundered, one near Bas- 
sein, and the other, off Surat ! The Pirates were evidently becoming 
audacious enough to beard Mogul shipping in its very den. The 
news when it was heard at Surat caused profound dismay among the 
European merchants. The memory of all the persecutions they had 
suffered only a year ago at the hands of the Mogul— the alarms, the 
detention of goods, the hurried unavailing flights, the heavy ransoms 
paid, the suspension of all trade— all that was too recent 
to be easily forgotten. Rather than go through similar 
hardships again, it seemed better to stand and put up a 
fight. English and Dutch therefore entrenched themselves in 
their factories, and made preparations to resist what was sure 
to come. But the Governor of Surat, Atbar Khan was not to be 
baulked of his prey so easily. Realizing that all attempts to coerce 
the Europeans would turn against him, he seized their native brokers, 
and put them on the rack, until these poor men, half dead with the 
pain, agreed to pay eight lakhs as compensation for the loss of the 
ships. Having finished with the English and the Dutch, Atbar Khan 
now turned to the French, and the merchants of the New East 
India Company. It was to no purpose that the French urged that 
they had never had anything to do with piracy, that the outrage 
had taken place on the Red Sea ships for which they were not 
responsible, their brokers like those of the English and the Dutch 
were detained for five days, and could only secure their release by 
paying over Rs. 13,000 in the case of the English, and Rs. 2,000 in 
the case of the French.® 

1. Lettre General des Marchands d’Ougly a la Compagnie, le 12 Jan. 
1703. AC. C 67. f 35. 

2. Pilavoine a Pontchartrain, Surate, le 29 Avril 1704. AC. C. 67, f. 
The event is confirmed in Les Mardiands d’Ougly a la Compagnie AC. 

C 267, f 91-95. 
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Sated with the extortions he had so easily wrung, Atbar Khan 
now coolly ordered the Europeans to resume their commerce. But 
there is a limit to human endurance, and the Dutch, at least, had 
reached the limit. They boldly informed the Governor that they, 
for one, would never again engage in commerce in India unless they 
were absolved from all responsibility for piratical outrages in the 
future, and the Guarantees were returned to them. 

This was a bold stand to take, and Atbar Khan was by no 
means blind to the serious consequences it involved. The Dutch 
were not only the biggest European merchants in Mogul India, but 
the largest carriers of Indian commerce, since the bulk of Indian 
merchandise to the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and Bengal was 
freighted in Dutch vessels. If the Dutch, therefore, withdrew from 
the commercial field, Indian commerce would be seriously crippled, 
and with it, the customs revenue of the Mogul Exchequer. 

Greatly nonplussed by the Dutch attitude, the wily Atbar Khan 
tried the old diplomatic game of playing upon the jealousies of 
the European traders at Surat. He invited the French to resume 
commerce, hoping by this means, to bring the Dutch back into the 
commercial field. But, apart from the fact that the financial position 
of the French in India prevented them from playing the role of 
successful rivals to the Dutch in the carrying trade of the country, 
Pilavoine the French chief at Surat, was not the man to join the 
oppressor against the common commercial interests of the Europeans. 
So, although his nation was then at war with the Dutch, Pilavoine 
refused the Governor’s invitation, maintaining that no commerce 
was po^ible without the return of the Guarantees, and presently, the 
English too threw in their lot with the French and the Dutch. The 
shoe was now on the other foot, for, while in the past the Mogul 
had always menaced European commerce, now the three European 
Companies united in a common adversity were menacing the Mogul 
revalue. It was probably due to his failure to bring these negotia- 
tions to a successful issue, that Atbar Khan was recalled in disgrace 
in November 1703.^ 

His successor Nijabat Khan, who took charge of his office in 
January 1704, adopted a more conciliatory attitude. Realizing that 
the three European Companies stood together in refusing to re-open 
trade on the old conditions, he offered to write to the Emperor and 
recover the Guarantees from Court. A happy settlement of the issue 
seemed to be in sight, and Dutch, French, and English despatched 
their vakils to the Imperial Court to second the Governor’s efforts 

1. Pilavoine a Pontchartrain, Surate, le 29 Avril 1704, AC. C 67, 
f 119. 
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on their behalf. But six months passed away ( January- June 1704 ) 
and no progress seemed to be made in the recovery of the Pledges. 
Chafing at the loss which their trade had suffered in the interval, and 
actuated also by the desire to dislodge the Dutch from their monoi- 
poly position, the English now did a very selfish thing. They 
resumed commerce, and offered their vessels to be freighted for 
Indian merchandise bound for the Red Sea and Persian Gulf ports. 
It is no wonder that, in these circumstances, Nijabat Khan 
deliberately prolonged the negotiations, feeling sure that after the 
English desertion, the submission of the Dutch and the French was 
only a question of time. But Nijabat Khan had reckoned without 
his hosts. With or without the help of the other European powers, 
the Dutch were determined to bring matters with the Mogul to a 
head. They withdrew to their factory, declaring that they were only 
waiting for the arrival of their ships from Batavia to settle scores 
with the Mogul once for all.^ 

They were as good as their word. Late in October 1704, the 
expected help arrived. It consisted of a formidable armament of 
eighteen ships sent from the Dutch East Indies. In the face of 
such an overawing display of force the boldest spirit might well have 
quailed. Nijabat Khan hastily sent appeals for assistance to the 
Emperor, and, very probably, the arrival of Shah Alam with an 
Imperial army in the vicinity of Surat was dictated as much by the 
Dutch naval armament as by the threatened Mahratta invasion in 
Gujarat. Undismayed, however, by all these preparations the 
Dutch presented their demands to the Surat Governor. They were 
three : — (1) a return of the Guarantees, (2) better conditions of trade 
in the future, and (S') compensation for all damages sustairred by 
the Dutch. Failing complete surrender on all three points, they 
threatened to withdraw altogether from Surat. 

As if to support Pilavoine’s standing contention with the 
Directors that nothing succeeds so well in India as force before 
this overawing display of strength, Nijabat Khan quickly climbed 
down. He returned the Guarantees and promised to give the Dutch 
better conditions of trade at Surat. 

The moot point, however was compensation. The Dutch 
demanded 60 lakhs as a return for the escorts they had lent to the 
Mogul to the detriment of their own commerce. Nijabat Khan was 
ready to offer 40 lakhs. The Dutch evidently felt that to yield a 


1. Pilavoine a Pontchartrain, Surate, le 10 Aout, 1704, 
AC. C 67, 237-240, 
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jot or tittle of their pretensions would spoil their whole case. They 
firmly insisted on 60 lakhs, and Nijabat Khan remaining adamant, 
they promptly seized a Mogul vessel with a cargo of 30 lakhs in 
specie, and withdrew to Sualy. 

For another two months the parleys went on, but to no purpose. 
Then the Dutch, determined to break with the Mogul, if they could 
not gain their point, withdrew their families and belongings from 
the city of Surat into their ships at Sualy, and with this earnest of 
their intentions resumed parleys with Nijabat Khan. These having 
proved unavailing, they embarked on their vessels — ^men, women and 
children — and, in April 1705, sailed away for Batavia.^ 

Conclusion 

And so, with this emphatic gesture of protest against Mogul 
tyranny, on the part of the most spirited of the European traders 
at Surat, we shall bring our story of Indian Piracy to an end. Of 
the three characters who figured in our narrative, we cannot help 
feeling that the European mercantile community were the most to 
be deplored. Themselves the victims of the depredations of the 
pirates, it was fated, in the irony of things, that they should be 
mistaken for being in collusion with the robbers, if indeed they 
were not suspected of being the delinquents themselves. Under this 
idea, they had been compelled alternately to play the part of joint 
policemen with the Mogul in putting down sea robbery, arid later, 
the more ignoble role of the Mogul’s pledge, liable with their life 
and property for the misdeeds of the sea robbers. At great cost to 
themselves, they had played these roles for over ten years, until 
sickened with the thankless part, one of them had violently cast it 
off, involving thereby the ruin of Mogul commerce and considerable 
loss to Mogul revenue. 

For all these misfortunes, there was but one cause — ^the naval 
weakness of the Mogul Government. That weakness alone had en- 
abled piracy to grow from a precarious infancy into robust manhood. 
That weakness alone had compelled the Mogul, at a later stage, into 
the ridiculous position of having to abdicate to the Commercial 
Companies at Surat those e.ssential responsibilities for the life and 
property of its subjects at sea, which ought to have been its own. 
The latter part of Aurangzeb’s reign is full of instances of such 
abdications, but it would be difficult to find a more glaring instance 
than this. 

But History is relentless in its decrees. It ordains that the 

1. Lettre de Pilavoine a M. Pontchartrain, Surate, le 28 Nov, 170.5, 
AC. C 67. f 400. 
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State which cannot guarantee the public order of the country it is 
supposed to govern shall give place to another State that shall 
guarantee it. And we may well be pardoned, if, with Thucydides, we 
fed that difi&cult as it is to justify any Imperialism, the British 
Empire in India may find some slight justification for itself in the 
plea that it gave India that public order and so^urity, both by 
land and sea, which the later Mogul Empire certainly did not 
give it. 

Adrian Duarte 



STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE ANGRIAS 

I 

BATTLE OF MUDAGAD— A. D. 1748. 

{An Expedition against Tulaji Angria led by Ndro Rdydji Gode 
Thakur with the help of (1) Gangadhar Krishna Pratinidhi 
of Vishalgad, (2) Pant Amatya Bhagawantrao of 
Bavada, (3) Raje Bahadar Vadikar Sawant and 
(4) Apafi Angria) . 


Before the naval power of the Angrias was finally exterminated 
by the joint expedition of the Marathas and the East India Com- 
pany in A. D. 1756,1 there were preliminary efforts made by the 
several petty rival powers to undermine the growing menace of the 
Angrias to the trading ships of all the European nations in 
India on the one side and on the other to the territories they had 
wrested from these powers during the course of about 50 years2 of 

1. Vide pp, 399-409 of the History of the Military Transactions of 
the British Nation in Indo^tan by Onne (From the year MDCCXLV) 
Vol. I. 

2. Vide pp. 176-177 of the History of the Sardesai Family (in 
Marathi) Part II, where the following dates regarding the Angria’s history 
have been reproduced from a document found in the Daftar of the 
Sardesais at Prabhavali : — 

A.D. 1663 — Sakhoji Angria fcalifies Suvamadurg. 

1698-99 — Kanhoji Angria removes to Kolaba. 

1712-13 — ^Kanhoji captures Vijayadurg. 

1724-25 — Kanhoji builds Jaigad and Punjagad fortresses. 

1728-29 — Kanhoji’s death at Kolaba — Kanhoji raled for 29 years — 
(Sakhoji ruled for 3 years ; Sambhaji ruled for 10 years) 

1741 — Death of Sambhaji Angria at Vijayadurg. 

1744 — Tulaji Angria captured Anjanvel from Shamala. 

1745 — Tulaji becomes Sarkhel (Lord of the Admiralty.) 

1756 — 14th February-— The English capture Vijayadurg. 

1757 — The flag of Pant Pradhan i.e. the Peshawa is hoisted up 
on the Vijayadurg. 

The Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XI, p. 149, footnote 1 states : — “ The 
date of Kanhoji's death is doubtful. According to Grant Duff (History, 
230) and Naime (Konkon, 80) his death took place in 1728. According 
to Low (Indian Navy 1. 104) and Grose quoted by Low, Kanhoji died in 
1731. The fact that Kanhoji’s name is mentioned in the treaty between 
the English and the Sawantvadi Chief in 1730 supports Grose's date.'* 
The Prabhavali Daftar of the Sardesais quoted above supports the date 
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piratical and plundering campaigns. The last of this line of Angrias 
was Tulaji Angriai and so great was the strength and activity of 
his fleet that it cost the East India Company £ 50,000 (Rs. 5,00,000) 
a year to protect their trade against its piratical operations. “ Elated 

given by Grant Duff and Naime viz. 1728. Rao Saheb G. S. Sardesai has 
kindly supplied me with the following evidence regarding Kanhoji’s death 
in a private communication dated 15-4-1936 " Kanhoji died on 20th 

June 1729 (3JI^ *1 ) This date is given in the 

Kesari oi 7-6-1935. It is corroborated by Portuguese sources quoted by 
Dr. Surendranath Sen in Ms Military System of the Marathas, p. 212."’ 
There is a letter dated 6th December 1728 from Kanhoji Angria to the 
Sardesais of Prabhavalli published in the History of the Sardesai Family, 
Part II, p. 116 (Letter No. 174). 

1. See Bombay Gazetteer. Index, p. 382 — “Tulaji Angria (1748- 
1755) succeeds his brother Sambhaji, twice attacks English Fleets — 
Captured at the Siege of Gheria (1755) ” See also Vol. XI,, 153-154. 
For complete genealogy of the Angrias see Maharashtra Jndnakosa Vol. VII, 
p. 3Tr 57. 

Bombay Gazetteer Vol. XI, p. 383, Footnote 1 — “Tulaji Angria re- 
mained till his death a prisoner first in a fort according to one account 
near Rayagad in Kolaba, according to another in Vandan near Satara 
{Grant Duff, I. 66) and afterwards in Sholapur (Lowe’s Indian Navy, 1, 136 
Grant Duff, I, 66.) His tomb and those of his six wives, one of them 
a Sati are shown at Vijayadurg {Naime’ s Konkan, 95), 

. The following references to Tulaji Angria in the Peshuia Daftar Se- 
lections ed. by G. S. Sardesai may be noted here : — P. D. No. 28, p. 176 
— ^Jarnardan Ballal, the father of Nana Farnavis in his letter dated 22nd 
June 1756 to Sagunabai, wife of Janardana Baba, reports that Tulaji Angria 
had been brought (as a prisoner) and kept at Poona. • (Janardan Ballal 
died in 1756, some months after this letter was written as he was keeping 
indifferent health), P. D: No. 24 contains the following information re- 
garding the confinement of Tulaji and his sons : — 

Letter No. 268 (1764-65) Provisions ordered for Tulaji 

Letter No. 269 (3-1-1765) Tulaji in custody with irons at Alimad- 

[nagai-. 

Letter No. 270 (27-4-1765 ?) Tulaji’s sons run away from confine- 
ment at Visapur prison. 

Letter No. 271 (23-6-1765) Tulaji’s sons go to the English at Bombay 
for refuge and are honoured by them. 

Letter No. 176 (1766?) Sambhaji, son of Tulaji confined in Sholapur 
fort. 

According to Forest (Papers from the Bombay Secretariat, 1885, 
p. 660) Tulaji Angria died after a confinement of 31 years in prison. 
As Tulaji was captured in a.d. 1756 the date of his death according to 
this statement would be A. D. 1787. At the bottom of the frontispiece of 
Tulaji’s handwriting we find the endorsement “ Died in 1769 ” (Peshwa 
Daftar Selection 24) . Mr. Vakaskar in his states 

in his Caritra of Tulaji that he died,* about 1782. 
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with this success Tulaji built several vessels, set two large ships on 
the stocks, and boasted that he would soon be master of the Indian 
Seas.”i 

Having made Vijayadurg or Gheria,2 the base of all his naval 
operations Tulaji strengthened himself to such an extent that the 
Marathas had no hopes of reducing him and hence agreed to a 
peace with him on condition that he should acknowledge the sover- 
eignty of the Maratha King Shahu,^ then ruling at Satara by 
paying him a small annual tribute. The Marathas, however, re- 
tained a strong animosity against Tulaji and determined to avail 
themselves of any favourable opportunity to recover the territories 
he had wrested from them,^ 

In view of this continuous molestation by Tulaji Angria to 
the adjoining territories of the Pratinidhi of Vishalgad and the 

1. Vide Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XI (1883), p. 152. See also Cam- 
bridge History of India, VoL V (1929)— pp. 113-114— “Angrias who do- 
minated the coastline between Bombay and Goa and attacked all vessels 
that offered a reasonable chance of capture. Boone who was President 
and Governor from 1715 to 1722 not only built a wall round Bombay 
to guard against sudden raids but also constructed a number of fighting 
ships for the protection of commerce.” 

In February 1745 the fort of Andheri was about to fall into the 
hands of Manaji or Tulaji Angria and the English realising that the 
safety of Andheri was of greater importance to the Island of Bombay 
than that of any other place agreed to help the Sidi in money and men 
(see p. 106 of Bombay and the Sidis by D. R. Banaji, Bombay, 1932), 
See also History of the Marathas by Grant Duff, {3rd Edition in one 
volume) 1873, pp. 247, 288, 506, 531. 

2. This fort was captured by Kanhoji Angria in A. D. 1712-13 (Vide 
History of the SardescA Family, Part II, p. 177),' 

3. That Shahu’s Sovereignty was only nominal is proved by man y 
documents of the period. Even Bhagawantrao Panta Amatya of Bavada 
■was negotiating between 6th June and 5th October 1748 to get some 
Jahagir from Nawab Nasarjang by sending an application to that effect 
through his agent Naro Mahadeo (see letter No. 178 in Khanda 8 of 
Rajawade’s Sources of Marcdha History, dated’ 19th August 1748) at 
enormous cost. Naro Mahade-va states in this letter that the Nawab 
admires the Amatya Bhagawantrao more than the Peshawa, Balaji Bajirao 
and that he agrees to give a jahagir of 11 lacs belonging to Udaji Chavan 
in the pro-rince of Bijapur and an additional jahagir in the Varad pro- 
vince. These negotiations of Panta Amatya cost about 10120 thousand 
rupees and this expense, Naro Mahadeva thinks, is not quite excessive. 
(See letter No. 181 of 5-10-1748). Naro Mahadeva’s letters despatched to 
his master from Aurangabad regarding the above negotiations give us a 
good insight into the anarchical state of the Maratha dominions in Shahu's 
time. 

4. Vide Orme ; History of the Military Transactions, etc., p. 391, 
IV-E 
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Pant Amatya of Bawada as also those of Vadikar Sawant, his 
relations with all of them were anything but coi-dial. In fact these 
rulers had been constantly exhorted by their common spiritual ad-, 
viser Shri Brahmendra Swami^ of Dhavadshi® to teach Tulaji a 
lesson by counteracting effectively, all his mischievous and agressive 
activities and bring him to submission by the occupation of the 
territories usurped by him, which included some forts belonging to 
Vadikar Sawant, Mudadongar, Govalkot, Anjanvel.s Bapkot, 
Mandavagad etc. Shri Brahmendra was apparently burning with 
anger at the insolent attitude of Tulaji, who nominally paid homage 
to this spiritual gum of all the rival powers but was absolutely 
deaf to the categorical warnings issued by him in so many letters^ 
to cease his unjust usurpation of the territories belonging to other 


1. Vide Letter No. 154 (of khanda 8 of Sources oj Maratha History 
by Rajawade) written in A. D. 1739, published in Granthdmala (Kolhapur, 
1903). I am thankful to Rao Saheb G. S. Sardesai, B. A., the learned Editor 
of the Peshawa Daftar for drawing ray attention to this letter and in parti- 
cular to the reference it contains to Mudadongar, the strategic importance 
of which for the military activities of Tulaji Angria will be clear in the 
course of this paper. Letter No. 154 is addressed by Shri Brahmendra 
Swami to Pant Amatya Bhagawantrao of Bawadh who ruled from 
A.D. 1721-1750. See also letter No, 141 {Khanda 8) from the Swami to 
Gangadhar Pan'dit Pratinidhi, expressing Swami’s satisfaction at the news 
that (1) Bhagwantrao Pant Amatya, (2) Vadikar Sawant, and 
(3) Pratinidhi were contemplating a concerted action against the Angria. 
He exhorts the Pratinidhi to see to it that the Angria is effectively and 
completely punished. 

2. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XIX, p. 466 — “ Dhavadshi village, about 
6 miles northwest of Satara is interesting as the headquarters br Sansthan 
and afterwards as the burial place. or Samddhi of Bhargavarama, the 
spiritual teacher or Mahdpurush of Bajirao, the Second Peshawa and his 
son Balaji Bajirao or Nana Sahib, the Third' Peshawa, Bajirao and 
his son reported all their proceedings to Bhargavarama. Their letters 
are valuable historical records.” 

Mr, Parasnis in his LiU oj Brahmendra Swami (1900), Preface, p. 9 
states that a Parsee gentleman viz. Prof Karkaria read a paper based 
on the documents published in the Lije oj Brahmendra Swami before the 
Royal Asiatic Society Bombay on 5th December 1899 and a summary of 
this paper appeared in the Bombay Gazette of 14th Dec. 1899. The 
paper was very much appreciated by the Europeans and Dr. Macdonald, 
the Secretary of the R. A. Society encouraged Mr. Parasnis to publish the 
original documents. Some of these documents were lent by the descen- 
dants and disciples of the Swami to Grant Duff but he states “ I was 
permitted to translate, but not to copy them” (p. 1) 

3. Captured by Tulaji Angria in a. d, 1744. (Vide p. 176 of Part II 
of the History oj the Sardesai Family), 

4. Vide Letter No. 155 (Rajawade, S. M, H. Khanda 8) 
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powers. Tulaji was not only heedless to the patronizing tone^ of 
Swami’s letters but was at times bold enough to protest® vigorously 
against the charges levelled at him by mischievous busybodies and 
endorsed by the Swami, whose relations with the entire Angria 
family are reflected in the numerous letters that passed between 
them. These letters have been published by the great Maharashtra 
historian Rajawade. Swami’s advice was sought not only in matters 
political but even in petty matters of family life, such as reconciling 
rival brothers like Manaji and Tulaji, selecting brideS'^ or bride- 
grooms for marriageable youngsters and the like. This was assured- 
ly an enviable position and the Swami made full use of it.'^ 

The foregoing remarks will provide it is hoped the necessary his- 
torical perspective for the expedition against Tulaji Angria which 
forms the subject of this paper and which to my knowledge has not 
been dealt with by any scholar, though references to it are found em- 
bedded in two published documents pertaining to the period viz. 
(1) The Panta PratmidH Bakhar^ and (2) The Peshwa Dajtar'^ 

1. Vide Letter No. 298 dated 10th November 1742 (Ibid Khaiida 

3, pp. 286-7) 

2. Vide Letter No. 300 dated 1st June 1746 (Ibid, K’hatj.da,. 3, 
pp. 288-9). 

This letter is a reply of Tulaji to Brahmendra Swami’s letter. 
Brahmendra Swami died on 26th July 1745 (vide Li/e o/ Brahmendra 
by Paihsnis p. 128) This date as recorded in a stone inscription on the 
main entrance of the Swami’s temple at Dhavadshi is Saka 1667, month 
of Sravana Sukla 9, Bhrguvara. Mr, G. S. Sardesai informs me that 
the disciples of the Swami at Dhavadshi continued correspondence in 
Swami’s name even after his death (vide Rajawade : Kkanda 3, letter 
No. 301). 

3. Vide letter No. 267 of Rajawade, Khanda 3, dated 27th April 
1734 containing Sambhaji Angria ’s request to the Swami to select a 
suitable bride for Tulaji Angre. 

4. Vide Lije of Brahmendra Swami by Parasnis, Bombay, 1900, 
pp. 129-130. Tulaji Angria had not much respect for the Swami. After 
Swami’s death in 1745 he began to molest the seven villages assigned 
by Shahu to the Swami. He was thereupon given an ultimatum by 
Shahu ordering him to stop these molestations (see Shahu’s letter to 
Tulaji) 

5. This Bakhar or chronicle was published in Bharatavarsa, 
Khanda 1 (pp. 1-90) . According to the statement of its editor it was 
taken from a Tanjore ms. consisting of 76 folios of French paper stitched 
together in the form of a book. This Bakhar may have been written 
about A. D, 1844 and is called' Panta Pratinidhi Bakhar because a major 
part of it deals with the history of the Pant Pratinidhi of Vishalgad and 
contains only a brief account of the History of the Maratha Power. 

6. Selection No. 24 of the Peshawa Daftar (Peshawa’s commit- 
ments on the West Coast — ^A.p, 1740-1772), edited by G. S. Sardesai, 
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and one unpublished document viz. the Code Bakhar. 

As the evidential value of Bakhars, either state-chronicles or 
family-chronicles, may not by itself be very great, the historian 
will only find in them much material for investigation and verifica- 
tion. If the statements in such Bakhars^ are independently corroborat- 
ed by dated contemporary documents they will provide for him 
some terra firma in the shifting sands of gossiping Bakhars. We 
shall, therefore, first discuss the accounts of this expedition against 
Tulaji Angria in contemporary despatches recorded in the Peshawa 
Daftar Selections which reveal that it was a quadruple alliance 
against Tulaji, the parties to the same being as under : — (1) Gan- 
gadhar Krishna Pratinidhi of Vishalgad, (2) Bhagawantrao Pant 
Amatya of Bawada, (3) Raje Bahaddar Vadikar Sawant and 
(4) Apaji Angre, one of the rival brothers of Tulaji. The identity 
of Apaji Angre is yet a matter for investigation for historians. In 
the present paper we shall refer to four letters of this brother of 
Tulaji to enable the historians to prove his identity. 

The first intimation of the Battle of Mudagad; the subject of 
this paper, given to the Fefehwa at Poona is contained in a contem- 
porary despatch in the Selections from the P4skioa Daftar No. 24. 
It is sufficiently informative to need any comment. We shall, there- 
fore, reproduce here this despatch as it will acquaint us with the 
scene of operations, the parties to the battle, the progress of battle 
upto the date of the despatch and the chances of success for the 
combatants concerned : — 

“No. 25 — 10-2-1748 ? — (Ramchandra Bawaji in a letter to the 
Peshwa and Sadashiv Bhau gives an account of the correspondence 
between Tarabai and Jijabai of Kolhapur in connection with the 
activities of Tulaji Angria.)” 

We translate below the pertinent portion of this letter which 
refers to the expedition under discussion : — 

" Bhagawantrao and Vadikar Savant have at present occupied 
Angre’s territory upto Sangameshwar and have besieged Mudydgad. 
They attacked Angre’s reinforcements {upar-ald) and killed about 
hundred and fifty men, captured about four hundred arms, as also 

1. Even Grant Duff had procured 20 Bakhars pertaining to the 
history of the Peshawas (see Parasnis : 5[W5ft p. 13 

in Bhdratvarsha, Khanda 1). See also pp. 5-6 of the Preface to this 
I^anda where Parasnis gives a list of important Bakhars available to 
him. Mr. Rajwade in his Preface, p. 3 of Khanda for (1750-1761) 
gives a list of such Bakhars and observes that during the 18th century 
and the first quarter of the 19th, there arose in the Maharashtra a regard 
for its past history and the Bakhars were composed for giving expression 
to this regafd. 
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some ammunition. The inmates of the fortress (Mudya) are losing 
courage and the fortress will (soon) be captured. GahgMharpant 
(Pratinidhi) has also arrived.” 

It is necessary to record here some information regarding the 
historical personages referred to in the above despatch to understand 
the full significance of the whole expedition. Bhagwantrao referred 
to in the above despatch of Ramchandra Bawaji is the Paait 
Amatya of Bavada who ruled from a. d. 1721 to 1750Ji Vadikar 
Savant mentioned in the despatch is the then Chief of the Sawant- 
wadi Stated who appears to be identical with Ramchandra Savant I 
(A,D. 1737-1755). As, however, Ramchandra was a minor the State 
was managed by his uncle Jayaram Savant, ^ “ a man of great 


1. See History of the Sccrdesai Family (in Marathi) ix 63, where 
the Genealogy of the Pant Amatya of the Bavada Jahagir is recorded. 
See also Forest : State Papers (Bombay Secretariat) 1885, p. 659. Forest 
devotes pp. 657 to 698 to the Genealogy of Maratha Chiefs. 

2. See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, X (Ratnagiri and Savantwadi) 
pp. 388-469. The following list gives the names of the Rulers of the 
Savantwadi and their known dates : — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


10 . 


A. n. 

Early Hindu Rule 500 — 1500 


Bijapur Rule 
M&g Savant 
Khem Savant I 
Som Savant 
Lakham Savant 
Phohd Savant I 
Khem Savant II 


Phond Savant II 1709 
British Treaty — 1730 
Ramchandra 


1500—1627 

1554 

1627—1640 

1640— 1641 

1641— 1665 
1665—1675 
1675—1709 

1737 


1737—1755 


Savant I 
Jayaram Savant 
as Regent 1737 — 1753 

11. Khem Savant III 

(The Great) 1755—1803 

British Treaty 1765 
War with Kolhapur 1776—1787 
The Portuguese 1803 


A, D. 

12. Phond and Shriram 

Savants 1803 — 1805 

13. Ramchandra 

Savant II 1805 — 1808 

14. Phond Savant III 1808—181? 

15. Khem Savant IV 1812 — 1867 
(Durgabai Regent 1812 — 1819) 

British Treaty 1S19 
British Aid 1830 

British Management 1838 
Disturbances 1840—1850 

16. Phond Savant IV 1867—1869 

17. Raghunath Savant 1869 

In 1877 Savantwadi was placed 
under the control of the Commis- 
sioner of the Southern Division of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

In 1879 Raghunath Savant was 
married to the daughter of Khande- 
rao Gaikwar of Baroda. 


3. Vide pp. 63-74 of History of Savantwadi State (in Marathi) by 
V. P. Pingulkar, (1911). Jayaram Savant had stalwart physique and he 
was very brave. His armour and helmet are still preserved in a museum 
at Savantwadi. The Savantwadi state reached the zenith of its glory 
during his regime. He was on friendly terms with the Peshawa. This 
alliance resulted in the gradual decline of the Portuguese power. The 
Sabnis brothers, Pandurang Vi^ram and Jivaji Vishram, were two of his 
brave and trusted lieutenants. Mr. Pingulkar states on p. 70 — “ A\ 
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Strength and courage”. At first he was unsuccessful and 
Angria captured some of his forts and compelled the Vadi 
State to cede two-fifths of the Salshi revenue. In 1748, however, 
Tulaji Angria was defeated with heavy loss at Kudal, pursued as 
far as Sangave near Ratnagiri and his country laid waste. The lost 
territory and forts of the Vadi State were also recovered from the 
Angria and thus Angria was very much harassed. 

It is not, however, clear from Ramchandra Bawaji’s letter 
whether by the expression “Vadikar SavmjK’ he means the nephew 
Ramchandra Savant I or his uncle Jayaram Savant the Regent. 
It is very likely that Jayaram Savant was personally present in the 
siege of Mudagad referred to by Ramachandra Bawaji in his letter 
of 10th February 1748, Ramchandra Savant being of a younger 
age may have been absent from the scene of operations. But this 
conclusion needs more documentary evidence. 

The second personage of importance referred to in Ramchandra 
Bawaji’s despatch to the Peshwa is Gangadharpant, who is identical 
with Gangadhar Krishna Pratinidhi. He ruled the Vishalgad state 
from A. D. 1741-1750.1 

last in 1749 Savant and the Maratha Sardar Bhagwantrao Pandit launched 
a joint expedition against the Angria and conquered all his territory upto 
Lanja an'd thus Angria was extremely harassed ” As Mr. Pingulkar has 
not documented his statement I am unable to say whether this expedition 
is identical or otherwise with the Mudagad Expedition of 1748, the subject 
of the present paper. As, however, the year given by Mr. Pingulkar is 
A. D. 1749 and as it was a double alliance against Tulaji Angria instead of 
the quadruple alliance at the Mudagad battle, I am compelled to presume 
that the expedition referred to by Mr. Pingulkar is distinct and separate 
from the Mudagad expedition. Students interested in Angria’s history 
may pursue the question further. It is a pity that Angria’s exhaustive 
history fully dbcumented from the Maratha sources still remains to be 
written. 

1, The Vishalgad state takes its name from the fort of Vishalgad. 
Grant Duff {History of Marathas, 1873, p. 13) states that a copper-plate 
grant found at Satara proves that the Vishalgad fort was built as early 
as A.D. 1192 by a raja at Panalla. (See also pp. 27, 80, 84 of Grant Duff’s 
History for references to this Fort). According to Major Graham the 
earliest Persian inscription at Vishalgad is dated A. D. 1234 (see pp. 337- 
339 of Graham’s Statistical Report of Kolhapur, 1854}i. A short note on 
the Vishalgad Jahagir appears in this Report (pp, 547-549), The Vishal- 
gad State is now a dependency of the Kolhapur State. According to Graham 
tile Vishalgad Jahagir " contains 12,479 beegas of cultivated land, 14,748 
inhabitants dwelling in 20 towns and villages and yields a net revenue of 
Rs. 35,954”. “The Vishalgad possessions below the Ghauts consist of 
divided interest in 223 villages and an exclusive right to 20 separate 
villages. The entire control and management, however, of this portion. 
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Another contemporary despatch of importance pertaining to the 
Battle of Mudagad is found in the same selection from the Peshawa 
Daftar in which Ramchandra Bawaji’s letter has been recorded i.e. 
in No. 24 on page 19, letter No. 20, which was received by the 
Pelshwa on 1st April 1748. We translate below the portion at the 
beginning of this letter which describes the Mudagad expedition as 
an accomplished fact ; — 

“ First, your honour had sometimes ago demolished^ Mudhagad, 
which was once established (by Angre). Tulaji Angre re-built this 
fortress and habilitated it. He carried on military operations from 
this fortress and usurped the entire territory included in the Panala 
province. He caused too much disturbance (in this manner) re- 
sulting in much destruction (pralaya). Thereupon Bhagawantrao of 
Bavada and the Ruler oj Vishalgad (Pratinidhi of Vishalgad) as 
also Savant and Apdji Angre united together and proceeded to 
Mudhagad with about 4001500 cavalry and 7000 j 8000 infantry. They 
captured Mudhagad and devastated the whole territory by fire from 
Rajapur to Sangameshwar. The whole country was laid waste. 
Tulaji Angre is finding it increasingly difficult to protect his fortresses. 
It is now necessary for your honour to reward Apaji Angre ade- 
quately. A serious warning has thus been given by a third party to 
Tulaji Angre without any effort on the part of your honour. Now 

are under the Collector of Rutnageeree, who remits the annual net balance 
of Rs. 29,000” (vide p. 2 of the Report). These figures require revision as 
Graham wrote his Report in 1854. 

The Genealogy of the Pratinidhis of Vishalgad as recorded on p. 67 
of the History of the Sardesai Family, Part I is as under : — 

Parashuram Trimbak ( Satara line) A. D. 1707-18 

Krishnaji ( 1707-41 ) Kolhapur line 

Gangadhar ( 1741-50 ) Amritrao ( 1751-62 ) 

( na. Sakwarbai ) Krishnarao ( 1763-68 ) 
AFaji ( 1768-93 ) 

Anandrao ( 1793-1806 ) ( m. Radhabai ) Bhagawantrao 

(1806-1819) 


Madhavarao ( 1820-1832) (adopted) Amritrao 

( m. Bhavanibai ) (adopted) (1833-1844 ) 

1. See Letter No. 151 (Sources of Maratha History by Rajawade, 
Khaijda 8) in which Sarnbhaji Angre states that Bajirao Peshawa de- 
molished Mudagad contrary to his assurances on oath (bel bhakar) — 
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Tulaji intends to visit your honour with a view to negotiate ( 
^ 1^2 ^ He intended to see your honour on the New Year Day 
( Varsapratipadd) 

The account of the battle as recorded in these two contemporary 
despatches is quite factual and it is likely that more despatches 
pertaining to this battle may be found in the unpublished records of 
the Peshawa Daftcer deposited at the Bombay Govt. Alienation 
Office at Poona. 

From contemporary accounts of the Mudagad Battle we now 
turn to subsequent accounts of the same as recorded in the Bakhars. 
One such account is recorded in a published Bakhar viz. the Pant 
Pratmidhi Bakhar published in the magazine called the Bharata- 
varsha (Khmda I, p. 56.) ,We translate below the pertinent passage 
which is about a page in extent : — 

“Gangadhar Krishna Pratinidhi was ruling at Vishalgad.i A 
mountain called Mudagad is situated on the Sahyadri near the 
village Pisatri Parasali in the Malkapur Taluka and in the vicinity 
of the Kajirda Ghat. Angre suddenly captured this Mudagad and 
installed his own garrison oh it. He then began harassing ceaselessly 
the Panala Subha and the Talukas of Bavada and Vishalgad. 
Therefore the Pratinidhi collected 2,500 troops and launched an 
attack against this fortress but Angre met this attack in a fierce 
maimer killing about 250 men and putting his guns in position 
against the attacking party which had consequently to retreat. 

The Pratinidhi, thereupon, devised a new plan of action viz. 
to bring reinforcements from Vadikar Savant, who was known to 
be on hostile terms with Angre. He, therefore, sent Naro Ray dji Code 
Thakur Kdrkun to Vadikar to collect troops from the Konkon 
territory. These troops combined with those of Vishalgad and the 
Pant Amatya of Bavada again besieged the fortress. The troops 

1. The fort of Vishalgad appears to have been the seat of Government 
in the western portion of the country in the 12th century. After 1600 it 
continued to be the headquarters of the Pratinidhi until 1844, when the 
fortifications were destroyed and the small town Malkapur on the river 
Shalee was selected for the location of the Court. (See p. 294 of Graham’s 
Kolhapur Report, Bombay, 1854.). About the rulers of Vishalgad Graham 
makes the following remarks : — 

Page 295 — “ Since the year 1732 eleven Chiefs have held the office 
and Jagir with very little distinction to themselves or any benefit to the 
estate which remained until lately overwhelmed in d'ebt etc.” 

This is rather too summary an estimate of the Pratinidhis ! The 
present paper will to a certain extent reveal the luisettled state of the 
surroundings of the Pratinidhis and its effect on their rule. 
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of the Sarkhel ( = Lord of the Admiralty^ viz. Angria) numbering 
about 400 were killed (in an action) below the Ghat in the Saudal 
Mahal.^ Military patrols (Chouki) were then established (all 
round). Owing to shortage of food and water inside the fortress 
some of the garrison began to leave it but were killed in 'such an 
endeavour, some were imprisoned, while others escaped. The gar- 
rison remaining inside the fortress held on for some days by ceaseless 
use of the guns, jejalas etc., but they were unable to protect the 
besieged fortress.' Ultimately Angre’s men deserted the fortress and 
ran away. The Pratinidhi then captured the fortress, demolished it 
completely and to prevent its further occupation a symbol in the 
form of a sandal (vahait), and cowrie (kavadl)^ was hoisted up 
on the spot and to this day the fortress is in a deserted condition.” 

In the foregoing extract from the Panta Pratmidhi Bakhar 
reference is made to one Ndro Rdydji Gade Thakur Kdrkun as the 
person deputed by Gangadhar Krishna Pratinidhi to collect troops 
from Vadikar Savant with a view to besiege the fort of Mu(JagacJ 
established by Tulaji Angria and his predecessors. This reference 
enables us to link up successfully the account of this very expedition 
as recorded in the Gode Family Bakhar^ now in the possession of 

1. Vide pp. 156-163 (chap. IV) of Dr. Sen’s Administrative System 
of the Marathas, Calcutta, 1925, where he deals with the Organisation of 
the Mavatha Navy. 

2. Ibid, p. 668 — ^Dr. Sen explains Mahal to be a subdivision or a 
Govt. Dept as in the twelve Mahals. 

3. Mr. Parasnis, the Editor of the Bakhar explains this symbol as 
under on p. 17 of his Notes added at the end : — 

“ Vahdn-Kavadi ” means a tom sandal and a broken cowrie tied 
together as a siunbol of desertion of a place. It is similar to the 
custom of dragging a plough with an ass on the place to be deserted 
(gddhavdcd nangar) 

4. On 13th February 1928 my father the late Mr. Krishnaji Govind 
Gode, Khot of the villages Bhadkamba and DeVada in the Sangameshwar 
Taluka of the Ratnagiri Dist. handed over to me fragments of a Bakhar 
in Modi Script relating to the Gode Family. Not being then interested, 
or trained in the investigation of family history I had put this bundle 
aside as it was in a fragile coridition. Three years after the death of 
my father which took place on 3rd February 1930 I happened to search 
the family papers which brought to me the recollection of my father’s wish 
that I should study the Bajkhar handed over to me. Thereupon I tried 
to restore successfully all the available sheets of this Bakhar and found to 
my great surprise that they contained a regular narrative of family history 
and political events, containing also accurate dates from a. d. 1726 to 1840. 
Presumably this Bakhar must have been written by some one after 
A.D. 1840 and before 1843 as it mentions the date 1840 {Saka 1762) and 
also refers to the regime of Amritrao Pratmidhi who ruled from 1833 to 
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the writer of this article in an unpublished form. We translate 
below the account of the Mu^agad battle as found in this Bakhar 

Part I of the Code Family Bakhar, Folio A 

“The eldest son Ndro Rdydji and second son. . .was two years 
old. . .At the age of seventeen owing to poverty at home he(Naro 
Rayaji) left home without his father’s permission in search of some 
employment and arrived at Vishalgad with Brahmins who went there 
for the Navaratra Festival. After the festival was over he requested 
Shrimant Krishnarao Appa Pratinidhi^ that he should be given 
some employment. Thereupon Krishnarao, being pleased with his 
fine handwriting agreed to employ him on Rs. 100 as (annual) 
remuneration. He continued to enjoy this remuneration for some- 
time, but owing to the molestation of the Angre to the territories of 
the Pratinidhi, this remuneration was stopped. Therefore Naro 
Rayaji returned home,3 -^vhen he received the news that Ragunath 
Ananta Tembe+ who was then in the Kamatak had secured a big job 
with the Raja of Kanakagiri.® He, therefore took with him his 

1843. Chronologically the age of this Bakhar appears to be almost the 
same as that of the Panta Pratinidhi Bakhar. The Code Bakhar contains 
two portions which I have labelled as Part I and Part II. Part I (folios 
A to G) is older in appearance while Part II (folios I to VIII) is later. 
Each sheet measures 23 inches by five and half inches and is written on 
both the sides of the paper. There are about 75 lines on each sheet, so 
that the total extent of Parts I & II will come to about 1200 lines or 28,800 
letters, as each line contains about 24 letters. 

1. See Selections from Peshwa Daftar (No. 40), Letter No. 67. The 
Navaratra Festival has been regularly celebrated by the Pratinidhis with- 
out a break almost since the commencement of their rule. In Sept. 1750, 
however, the Peshwa had kept the Pratinidhi in confinement at Puse- 
savdi. The Pratinidhi refused to celebrate the festival, though the Peshwa 
had given orders to his staff to provide him the necessary facilities for 
the celebration of the festival, which is celebrated by the Pratinidhis even 
to this day. 

2. Krishnarao Appa Pratinidhi ruled from A. d. 1707-1741 ( vide 
Genealogy of the Pratinidhis given above.) 

3. The village HadPHrt in the Devagad Tahika of the Ratnagiri 
District. 

4. He was the husband of the sister of Naro Rayaji’s wife (i.e. 
Sadu) . I have not yet been able to get a genealogy of the Tembe family 
to enable me to study their relations with the Raja of Kanakagiri and 
what offices they held in this small kingdom which paid tributes to the 
Peshwa and the Nizam almost alternately during the 2nd half of the 
18th century. 

5. Kanakagiri was captured by Shahaji (Shivaji’s father) in Saka 
1577 { = A. D. 1655). Shahaji's eldest son Sambhaji was killed in opera- 
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younger brother Lakshman Rayaji, who was at this time a major 
and proceeded to Kamatak and thence to Kanakagiri. Lakshman 
Rayaji was kept there while Naro Rayaji went to Naladurga’^ towards 
Baleghat^ and there visited Udaji Chavan,^ Himmat Bahadar and 

tions due to the treachery of Afzalkhan (Vide LekhanSlankara by Aba 
Chandorkar p. 34) . Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, however, remarks : “ The 
Maratha chroniclers erroneously think that Afzal had something to do 
with Sambhaji’s death” (see footnote 14 on p. 11 of Life of Siva Chhatra- 
pati, Calcutta, 1920). Kanakagiri and numerous other petty states situated 
on the border of the territories of the Peshawa were much harassed by 
the Peshwa and Haidar Alii. Tribute was exacted by both these in- 
vaders alternately when they were at war with each other. At the time 
of the second invasion against Haidar the Pe^wa collected a tribute 
of 25 lacs from these states in one month (Vide Khare : Aitihdsika Lekha 
Samgraka, 27th issue, 1899). A tribute of 60,000 rupees was exacted from 
the Raja of Kanakagiri in 1767 by the Moguls (Ibid, p. 1212, 30-31 issue). 
Owing to the harassment of Haidar the Raja of one of such states viz. 
Chitradurga was compelled to sell off even the valuables of royal ladies to 
meet the demand for tribute repeatedly made by Haidar in 1766 (Ibid, 
p. 1135 — 29th issue). The Peshawa had a special officer for estimating the 
levy of such tributes from these states in 1766 A. d. 

1. In the Osmanabad District of the Hyderabad State, Naladurga 
was the former name of the district. The fort of Naladurga in the 
Tuljapur Taluka of the Dist. situated above the ravine of the Bori river 
as one of the best fortified and most picturesque places in the Deccan. 
It was a bone of contention between the Adildiahis of Bijapur and the 
Afamadnagar Sultans, (vide Imp. Gazetteer, Hyderabad State, 1909, 
p. 269). It was to this very fortress of Naladurga that Vithoji Chavan, 
son of Udaji Chavan ran for safety after a ^rmish with Ramachandra 
Jadhav four years after Udaji’s death i.e. in A. D. 1766 (vide Peshwa 
Dollar No. 38 letter No. 155 dated 20th Jan. 1766) . 

2. Baldghdt {Bald — above and Ghat a mountain pass) range of hills 
in the western half of the Hyderabad State. The country enclosed by the 
range, and its two spurs forms a plateau locally known as Balaghat (see 
Imp. Gaze. Hyd. State, pp. 2 and 90) and Bombay Gaz. XIII, Pt. I, p. 2. 

3. Udaji Chavan Himmat Bahadur. The Bombay Gazetteer calls 
him a ‘plunderer’. He joined the side of Tarabai of Kolhapur against 
Shahu Maharaja I. All his plundering activities are fully reflected in the 
letters about him published in the Peshwa Daftar No 11 {Shahu’ $ rela- 
tions with Sambhaji of Kolhapur) whidi contains a Map referring to the 
activities of Sambhaji and Udaji Chavan. He played a prominent part for 
about 60 years in the affairs against three Panta Pradhanas. He captured 
the fort of Battis Shirale an'd was granted the Chauthai of Shirale 
(Karhad). He levied a tax called Chavan-patti. He died in a.d. 1762 
(12th November =Kartika vadya 11 of Saka 1684). His Jahagir was con- 
fiscated and given over to one Nago Ram by the Peshwa Madhava Rao I 
(1761-1772) on 28th Feb. 1762 (vide Pesh. Daftar No. 39 — ^letter No. 9) 
Udaji was given a Saranjam (=a military grant) of Rs. 1,05,000 by 
Ramaraja of Satara on the 15th April 1750 (see Pesh. Daft, No. 26 
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made arrangements with him for a job and then returned home, 
when his father (Rayaji) died. Having stayed at home for a year 
he returned to Vishalgad in :§aka 1667 (=a.d. 1745). He then 
requested Shrimant Gangadharpant Pratinidhi to give him some 
emoluments instead of the fixed salary (vetm) andi informed him 
that he had a mind to continue in the service of the State provided 
the emoluments were adequate to meet the expenses of the family ; 
otherwise if permitted, he would proceed to Baleghat. Shrimant 
Gangadharpant promised to give him some money for his expenses 
and asked him not to leave the State. The promised money was 
accordingly paid to him. About a year later in Saka 1668 
( = A.D. 1746) Shrimant Shripatrao Pratinidhi who was ruling at 
Satara died. No sooner this news reached Angre, he began to molest 
perforce the territory under the government of the Vishalgad Stated 
and captured 12 villages in the Rajapur Mahal. He then marched 
with his troops up the Ghats via the Anuskura Ghat and established 
a fortress called Mudagad and thence he began to enforce his rule. 
This created an impediment for the government of the Vishalgad 
State. The Pratinidhi, therefore, called an assembly of all classes 
of his subjects and sought their counsel as regards the remedial 
measures to be taken (against Angre). None responded to this 
appeal, whereupon Naro Rayaji made the following request : — ‘ If 
he received orders from the Pratinidhi, he would collect 5000 troops 
and capture Mudagad and would drive away Angre’s men. Shrimant 
Gangadharpant was very much pleased at this answer but inquired 
as to how he (Naro Rayaji) was going to collect 5000 troops. Naro 
Rayaji replied that the relations of Vadikar Savant® and Angre have 
been spoiled and that they were then on hostile terms. He (Naro 
Rayaji) was intimately acquainted with Vadikar Savant. He would, 

Letter No. 56). He was warned by Raghunathrao Bajirao to cease his 
depredations which he carried on by making Bijapur province the base 
of his operations (See Pesh. Daf. 26 No. 262). He deserves a special 
monograph at the hands of the historians of the period as there is a wealth 
of ctnaterial regarding his activities in published and unpublished records. 

1. See Letter No. 156 (Rajwade ; Sources of Maratha History Khaij.da 
8) addressed by Balaji Bajirao Pradhan to Tulaji Angre (s 5 ^ o 

The Peshwa gives a serious warning to Tulaji not to molest the vatm 
villages of Kriahnarao Pandit Amatya as also the villages under the 
jurisdiction of Gagangad (=Bavada?). Tulaji appears to have levied on 
these villages a tax called habsMpatti. The Peshwa prohibits in the 
present letter the exaction of this tax. 

2. See Letter No. 158 (Rajawade ; 8) pp. 181-182 dated 5th 

April 1738. Nag Savant grants to the Pant Amatya of Bavada (Bhaga- 
want Ramachandra) the Deshakulkami vatan of Kudal in commemoration 
of their first meeting and as a token of cordiality between the two families. 
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therefore, collect 2000 troops from Vadikar Savant 

Rajebahadari (Vadikar Savant) gave 2000 troops and presented a 
good necklace (Kanthi) to Naro Rayaji. These 2000 troops and 
. . .combined with the troops of the Pratinidhi made up 5000 troops. 
Naro Rayaji proceeded with these troops to Mudagad and fought 
a big battle. Angre’s men were completely routed, some having been 
killed in action, while others ran away. Those who ran away were 
driven below the Ghats. The fortress itself was completely de- 
molished and a plough® with an ass was dragged over the site. 
Naro Rayaji then returned to Vishalgad. The Mankaris of Vadikar 
Savant were then duly rewarded and Naro Rayaji escorted back to 
Raje Bahadar ( = Vadikar Savant) his 2000 troops and reported 
to him the successful termination of the battle. He then took 
leave of Raje Bahadar arid returned to Vishalgad. In this battle 
Naro Rayaji had one of his fingers wounded. He then requested 
the Pratinidhi (Gangadhar Krishna) as follows ; — “ I have carried 
out as ordered by your honour the business entrusted to me. Your 
honour should, therefore, grant me a village as a reward {inam).” 
The Pratinidhi replied to the above request as follows : — “ I shall 
immediately increase your present salary of Rs. 100 (per year) by 
Rs. 200 more. A village also would be granted but at present I 
am physically indisposed. As soon as I feel well a village also would 
be granted (as imm).” Naro Rayaji was displeased at this answer 
and requested the Pratinidhi as follows : — “ I am offered a big job® 
{thor rojgar) by Himmat Bahadar (Udaji Chavan) and I mean to 
accept it, but I shall keep my younger brother Viso Rayaji in your 
employ with a request that the service should remain with him and that 
his marriage should be arranged for and brought about by your 
honour”. The Pratinidhi agreed to this request. After some time 
Shrimant Gangadharpant Pratinidhi died and Shrimant Amritrao be- 
came Pratinidhi. Bhavanrao, the son of Gangadharpant, and his 

1. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. X, p. 441 — In 1763 Khem Savant III 
(1755-1803) married Lakshmibai the daughter of Jayaji Sindia and half- 
sister of Mahadji Sindia and through their influence received from the 
Emperor of Delhi the title of Raje Bahadur, According to Grant Duff (40) 
the Savants got this title from Bijapur Kings in whose wars against the 
Portuguese they distinguished themselves as commanders of infantry. 

2. The Panta Pratindhi Bakhar uses the term “ vahari-hava^t ” as 
a symbol of the desertion of a place. Vide note of Mr. Parasnis recorded 
by us from his Notes to the Panta Pratinidhi Bakhar. 

3. As a relic of this service a village called Kupi in the Alta sub- 
division of the Kolhapur State still continues as an Inam to the descen- 
dants of Naro Rayaji's brother Lakshman Rayaji. The village Kipl is 
13 miles north of Kolhapur on the Poona Belgaum mail road. “It is 
h^d in Saranjam or military grant by Sardar Himmat Bahadar (see 
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mother were on inimical terms with Amritrao and hence there was 
a cleavage among them. In the opinion of Amritrao, Naro Rayaji 
belonged to the party of Bhavanrao.”^ 

The above extract from the Code Bakhar makes Naro Rayaji 
as the leader of the expedition. The Bakhar also refers to the 
promise of Gangadhar Krishna Pratinidhi to Naro Rayaji to grant 
a village as a reward (indm) for his successful expedition against 

Bombay Gazatteer, Kolhapur, p. 303). The line of descent of Lakshman 
Rayaji is as under : — 

Rayaji ( died about A. D. 1744) 

1 ^ r ^1 

Naro (1709 to 1782 A. D.) Lakshman Visaji 

( Separate line ) [ (Separate line) 

Sadashiv 

Ganesh 

1 

Dattatreya ( in Pratinidhi's Service ) 
(2 sons) in 1936 

Anant ( 3 Sons ) Rajaram 

(in Pratinidhi's Service 1936) 

1. The full significance of the entire extract from the Code Bakhar 
could be gathered only if the Genealogy of the Satara line of the Prati- 
nidhis is known. This Genealogy as recorded on p. 113 of Part I of the 
History of the Sardesai Family is^ therefore, given below : — 

A. D. 

1. Parashuram Trimbak 1700-1708 Naro Shankar Raje 

Gangadhar Pralhad 1708-1710 Bahadur 7 months 

1. Parashuram Trimbak 1710-1711 4. Shrinivas Gangadhar 1763-1764 

Narayan Pralhad 1711-1712 5. Bhagawantrao 

1. Parashuram Trimbak 1714-1718 Trimbak 1765-1773 

2. Shrinivas Parariiuram 4. Shrinivas Gangadhar T77i-1777 

or Shripatrao 1718-1747 6. Parashuram Shrinivas 

3. Jagajjivan Parashuram alias Thotopant 1777-1848 

or Dadoba 1747-1754 N. B. — Persons marked by numbers 

4. Shrinivas Gangadhar in this genealogy are the ancestors 

or Bhavanrao 1754-1761 of the Present Ruler of Aundh 
Bhaskarrao Raghunath 4 months. State. 

Bhavanrao towards whose party Naro Rayaji was suspected to have 
some inclinations is, therefore, identical with Shrinivas Gangadhar (or 
Bhavanrao 1754-1761). The Code Bakhar states that in a.d. 1753 Naro 
Rayuji was deputed to Satara to bring 10,000 troops against Tulaji Angre 
who hald then laid siege to Viriial^d. Dadoba or fagajjavan Parashuram 
(1747-1754) responded to this appeal for help. A complete account of 
this siege forms the subject of another paper by the present writer. It 
appears that Naro Rayaji was on friendly terms with Dadobu Pratinidhj. 


Moro 

Ramachandra 

1 

Narayan 
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Angre, but the fact of such a grant has not been mentioned therein. 
That Naro Rayaji did play an important part is proved by a 
reference- to him in the Pmta Pratinidki Bakhar and by the fact 
of the Code family’s enjoyment of the Khoti rights of two villages 
viz., Devada and Bhakamba in the Sangameshwar Taluka of 
the Ratnagiri District. These villages are situated at the foot of 
the Vishalgad fortress and formerly they belonged to the Pratinidhi 
of Vishalgad. Family records in the possession of the present writer 
prove that the Khoti rights of these villages have been enjoyed by 
the Codes for about 185 years. Then again references to the here- 
ditary service^ of the Codes with the Pratinidhis of Vishalgad from 
A.D. 1772 or so upto a.d. 1908 or so are on record. In view of these 
facts it appears that Cangadhar Krishna Pratinidhi must have kept 
his promise to Naro Rayaji and granted these villages to him some- 
time before his death in a.d. 1750. This conclusion though not sup- 
ported by any contemporary document available at present with me 
is to a certain extent corroborated by the statement made by the 
grandson of Naro Rayaji Code before the ICarbhari of the Vishalgad 
state on 6th August 1846, i.e. about a hundred years after the battle 
of Mudagad ( 1748 a.d. ) . This statement is as follows ; — 

“ I, Damodar Daji Code,® caste Karada Brahmin, age 52 years, 
resident of the village of Bhadkambe, tarf Devale, Chera Vishal- 
gad declare on oath {Sum San Saba arben mayaten va alaf) before 
the Karbhaii, Vishalgad state as follows : — ^The Khoti village 
Bhadkambe belongs to the Pratinidhi. It was granted as Khoti 
Vatan^ by the late Srimant Cangadhar Krishna Pratinidhi to our 
grandfather Naro Rayaji 95 years ago. I am not aware if any sanad- 

1. Gode FamUy Papers, No. 57 dated 1875 iA.d. contains a list of 
references ( ) from Pratinidhi Records proving this hereditary ser- 
vice of the Codes with the Pratinidhi of Vishalgad. Daji Narayan, son 
of Naro Rayaji, served in the years 1772, 1774, 1790, 1804, 1810, 1813, 
1814, 1815, 1823 while Babaji Daji, the grandson of Naro Rayaji served 
in 1842. A succession list of the holders of this service so far gathered 
is (1) Naro Rayaji (2) Viso Rayaji (3)f Daji Narayan (4) Babaji Daji 
(5) Govind Babaji and (6) Daji Govind. 

2. Code Family Papers No. 28 — This is a copy of a deposition of 
Damodar Daji Gode, son of Daji Narayan Gode (1761-1831) who was 
the son of Naro Rayaji Gode. This deposition was put as an exhibit 
in a dispute about the Khoti rights which was conducted for not less than 
47 years. As a result of these proceedings much information about the 
family history of the Codes has been preserved. 

3. The Khots were “village renters” who in course of time ac- 
quired here'ditary rights by grant or prescription (see p. 137 of Bombay 
Gaz. Vol. XI). Their rights have been fully defined in Khoti Act I of 1880 
(see pp. 204-5).. 
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patra was then issued in connection with this grant but we have been 
enjoying the Khoti rights of this village for about 95 years, etc.” 

Deducting 95 years from at). 1846, the year of Damodar Daji’s 
deposition, we get a.d. 1751 as the year when the grant of the village 
may have been made but as Gangadhar Krishna Pratinidhi died in 
1750 A.D. it is not clear whether he made good his promise before 
the year of his death or left it to his successor for being given effect 
to. That Naro Rayaji did play an important role in the. expedition 
of Mudagad against Tulaji Angria has been proved by three different 
documents, via., (1) the Panta Pratinidhi Bakhar, (2) the Code 
Family Bakhar and (3) the deposition of the grandson of Naro Rayaji. 
It is further corroborated by the actual enjoyment by the descendants 
of Naro Rayaji of the Khoti rights of the two villages Devada and 
Bhandkamba for over 180 years. 

We now come to the question of the exact time of the expedition. 
The evidence on this point gathered so far converges round the date 
of Ramachandra Bawaji's letter referred to above, viz., “10th 
February 1748 ” though the Editor of the Peshwa Daftar has put a 
sign of interrogation against the year 1748. This evidence may now 
be stated as follows : — 

(1) Bhagavantrao Pant Amatya of Bavada, who was person- 
ally present in the battle of Mudagad as stated in Ramchandra 
Bawaji’s letter, ruled upto a.d. 1750. Secondly Gangadhar Krishna 
Pratinidhi who was also present at the battle ruled upto A. d. 1750 
(See Genealogy of the Pratinidhis given above) . The demolition of 
Mudagad by Naro Rayaji Gode must have, therefore, taken place 
before a.d. 1750, which year furnishes one terminus to the date of 
the expedition. 

(2) Another terminus is furnished by the statement of the 
Gode Bakhar that Angre began his molestations after learning the news 
of the demise of Shripatrao Pratinidhi in &aka 1668 (= a.d. 1746). 
The date of Shripatrao’s death as recorded in the Genealogy of the 
Satara Pratinidhis quoted above is a.d. 1747. Whatever be the exact 
date of his death the fact remains that Angre established the fortress 
of Mudagad about a.d. 1747 which, therefore, provides us with another 
terminus to the date of the expedition. 

(3) The Gode Bakhar on Folio B, line 1 records the death of 
the Maratha King Shahu at Satara in Baka 1671 (= a.d. 1749) and 
in the same context refers to the fall of Mudagad brought about by 
Vishalgadkar ( i.e., the Pratinidhi of Vishalgad) as a past event. 
On folio ii of Part II (lines 52-54) of the Gode Bakhar it is stated 
that Naro Rajmji returned to his native place (i.e., Hadpid in the 
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Devagad Taluka of the Ratnagiri District) one year after the fall 
of Mudagad. He had, however, to run back to Vishalgad for safety 
for Angre had sent his own men to capture him because Angre 
thought that Naro Rayaji was responsible for the Mudagad cam- 
paign. Just at this time Shahu died^. As Shahu died in a.d. 1749 one 
year before this date giv^ us a.d. 1748 as the year of the Mudagad 
expedition, which, therefore, harmonizes with the date 10th February 
1748 mentioned in Letter No. 25 of the Peshwa Daftar Selection 
(No. 24). 

We think the above analysis of the evidence before us leads us 
to believe that the expedition of Mudagad took place in a.d. 1748 
between January and June, at any rate before the rainy season for 
the year set in, as military operations in the Western Ghats are diffi- 
cult during the monsoon. Even Aurangzeb’s siege of Vishalgad® in 
A.D. 1702 lasting for about six months had to be finished before the 
June of that year. This general conclusion regarding the termina- 
tion of the battle is to a certain extent particularized by a letter 
dated 13th March 1748 from the same person who wrote the earlier 
letter regarding the Mudagad battle, viz., Ramchandra Bawaji.^. He 
reports in this letter to Sadashiv Bhau that “ Tulaji Angre is making 
preparation to visit Satara. It is rumoured that he wants to present 
Govalkot (to Shahu).” This letter s^ms to prove that Tulaji was 
much harassed by the present expedition and that he wanted to 
see King Shahu at Satara with a view to pour oil over troubled waters 
by presenting Govalkot to Shahu. He wanted to see the Peshwa 
on the Var^apratipada, or New year day as reported in the last line 
of the letter dated 1st April 1748 already quoted in this paper. 

The foregoing discussion regarding the duration of the battle ap- 
pears to indicate that the expedition being a vigorous one did not last 
for more than 2 months. Tulaji had to fight against odds in spite 
of his best resources and hence the battle or rather the siege was 
of a comparatively short duration as will be seai from the dates of 
the reports about Tulaji’s activities referred to so far, viz., 

1. We quote the exact words from the Code Bakhar : — 

c^lTSraT 'ePcSf 3TT^ ’ToSpr STli? 

311^ ^ etc.” 

2. Vide an exhaustive account of the siege of Vishalgad in the 
Pratinidhi Bakhar published by Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., 
Raja of Aundh. This is a history of the Satara line of Pratinidhis and 
is different from the Pant Pratinidhi Bakhar published in Bharatavar^a, 
Khanda I referred to in this paper. 

3. Peshwa Daftar Selection No. 26 — (Letter No. 25) dated 13th 
March 1748. From Ramachandra Bawaji to Bhausahib (Sadashiv Bhau). 

IV— G 
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(1) 10th February 1748— Battle in progress. 

(2) 13th March 1748 — ^Tulaji intends to visit Shahu and pre- 

sent Govalkot. 

(3) 1st April 1748 — ^Account of the battle as a completed event 

given to the Peshwa. 

We think, therefore, that the battle began about the 15th of January 
1748 and ended about the 15 of March 1748 — a period of 2 months. 

We shall now discuss the question of the exact location of the 
fortress referred to as “ Mu^agad” in the Code Bakkar and the 
Panta PratinidKi Bakhar ; “ Mudydgad ” in Ramachandra Bawaji’s 
letter to the Peshwa and “ Mudddongar ” in the letter of Brahmendra 
Svami of Dhavadshi referred to above. Shri Brahmendra merely 
includes it among the list of fortresses usurped by Angria such as 
Govalkot, Bankot, Mandangad, etc., but no information about its 
exact location is given by him because the letter does not furnish 
any occasion for such a description. The Code Bakhar states that 
the fortress was established above the Ghats by the Angria and his 
access to the place was via the Apuskura Ghat. This description also 
does not give us the exact location of the fortress above the Ghats 
though it indicates that the fortress must have been somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Anuskura Ghat. 

The most accurate description of the location of the fortress is, 
however, furnished by the Panta Pratinidhi Bakhar which states that 
the name of the ridge of the Sahyadri mountains where the fortress 
was established was called the Mudadongar (cf. Brahmendra Swami’s 
mention of ‘Mudadongar’) or Muda mountain and consequently 
the fortress itself, which must have been perched on the summit of 
this mountain, came to be called by various names, viz., Mudadongar, 
Muddgad, Mudyd Mudd^ all of which being used indiscriminately with 
reference to one and the same fortress, which had some strategic 
importance for Anglia’s plundering activities above the Ghats. The 
Panta Pratinidhi Bakhar also states that the fortress is situated in 

1. Vide p. 85 of Shivaji Souvenir (ed'. G. S. Sardesai, 1927) where 
Mr. D. V. Kale in his list oi Maratha forts (pp. 48-94). makes the follow- 
ing entry “ Mira urf Mtida, dongar— to the east of Pep. Here Shivaji 
attacked the Mogul Sardar Namdarldian I am not aware on what 
authority Mr. Kale equates "Mira” with “Muda” as the list is not do- 
cumented. It is very likely that historians of the Maratha period not 
knowing the history of the Mudagad fort which was demolished 188 years 
ago confused its name with other names of forts in the Deccan. My 
personal inquiries with many students of the Maratha perio'd have re- 
vealed that the name Mudagad was unknown to them and this is natural 
for the reason that the episode connected with this fort has not been 
hitherto studied and recorded. 
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the Malkapura Taluka near the Village Pisatri Parasali.^ On looking 
to the map we find the village Kajirde situated below the Ghats in 
the present Devagad Taluka of the Ratnagiri District. Before 1830 
the Vijayadurga Taluka comprised the entire territory, now covered 
up by the Rajapur and Devagad Talukas of the Ratnagiri District. 
The village Parasali is found located opposite the village Kajirde but 
above the Ghats. The height of the Sahayadri mountain range bet- 
ween these two places is 2,260 feet above the sea level as recorded 
on the Map, while at the Anuskura Ghat and thereabout it is 2,445 
feet and consequently Angria must have found it easy to push his 
troops at the former place. Secondly the position is much nearer 
Vijayadurga, headquarters of the Angria, than the Anuskura Ghat. 

Before a.d. 1830 the province of Ratnagiri included five 
Talukas, viz., (1) Suvamadurga, (2) Anjanvel, (3) Ratnagiri,® (4) 
Vijayadurga, (5) Malvan. Each Taluka was divided into tapas or 
Mahals ' or tarfs. The Vijayadurga Taluka had four Mahals, viz., 
(1) Kharepatan, (2). Rajapur, (3) Saudal and (4) Vijayadurga. 
The Ghats in the Vijayadurga Taluka were three only, viz., (1) 
Apuskura, (2) Fopda and (3) Kajirda. 

The Panto Pratinidhi Bakhar states that about 400 of Angria’s men 
were killed in an action below the Ghat in the Saudal Mahal and 
that the Mudagad fortress was situated near the Kajirda Ghat, 
which then was included in the Vijayadurga Taluka. We have in 
these statements the exact location of the Mudagad, viz., its situation 

1. See p. 102 of Graham’s Kolhapur Report — ^List of villages in 
Kolhapur State — ^Possibly the. following entries refer to the very villages 
mentioned in the Panta Pratinidhi Bakhar : — 

“ 724 — Peesali ” — ^Peta Panala — ^24 miles from Kolhapur 33 houses— 
population 165. 

" 725 — Pudsalee ” — Peta Panala — 30 miles from Kolhapur 47 houses — 
population 266. 

“ 779 — Pudsalee ” — ^Bavada Peta — 33 miles from Kolhapur 47 houses 
—population 249. 

2. Vide pp. 58-59 of the History of Sardesai Family, Part I. 

3. One Parashurampant has been mentioned as the Subhedar of 
Ratnagiri in a letter dated 6th December 1790 (Vide Khare : Aitihasik 
Lekha Samgraha, Part VIII, 1915, p. 4397). He was instructed by Para- 
shuram Bhau Patawardhan to attend upon the two British battalions 
requisitioned! by the Marathas for the aege of Dharwar. These battalions 
landed at Sangameshwar and went to Dharwar via the Amba Ghat, 
situated on the northern side of the Vidialgad Fortress. Lt. Edward 
Moor describe^ the Sahya'dri range of mountains at this Ghat as indeed 
a tremendous pass”, “their stupendous height really exceeds anything 
that can be imagined by strangers” (Vide p. 11 of Moor’s Narrative of the 
Operations of Capt. Little’s Detachmmt etc. London, 1794, p. 526), 
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at the top of Kajirda Ghat, which was then included in the Saudal 
Mahal of the Vijayadurga Taluka. In view of this specification 
of the location we cannotconnectMudagad with the Anuskura, though 
Angria may have brought his troops above the Sahyadri range by 
both the Ghats in the then Vijayadurga Taluka, viz., the Ariuskura 
Ghat and the Kajirda Ghat. 

It appears then that the Mudagad fortress had a special stra- 
tegic importance for the Angria as it was on the border of the then 
constituted Vijayadurga Taluka. We are not aware of its being 
known in earlier Mogul or Maratha history like many other fortresses 
in the Maharashtra. It would, therefore, be interesting to trace the 
exact time in the history of the Angria when this place assumed 
strategic importance. We have seen above that Letter No. 154 from 
Shri Brahmendra Svami of Dhavadshi to Bhagavantrao Pant 
Amatya of Bavada which contains a reference to Mudadongar and 
its usurpation by the Angria is dated a.d. 1739. Two years earlier, 

i.e., in a letter dated 25th July 1737^ addressed by Sambhaji Angre- 
to Shri Brahmendra Svami he reports the detention of one Visaji 
Pant^ by the men residing in the Mudagad (Mudegadgari) through 
treachery and requests the Svami to show his powers by bringing 
about the release of this Visaji Pant so that Visaji Pant should visit 
the Svami personally. He also complains that the men of the Muda- 
gad are molesting the adjoining territories. A still earlier reference 
to Muda and Mudkaris is traced, in Letter No. 151 which is dated 
1st June 1736.3 jt is addressed by Sambhaji Angre^ to Bhagawant- 
rao Pant Amatya of Bavada with a view to win him over to his 
side. In this letter Sambhaji Angre complains that Bajirao Pandit 
Pradhan, i.e., the Peshwa gave him certain assurances on oath {bel 
bhakar) but contrary to them he behaved treacherously by demolishing 
Mudagad. Further, the people of Mudagad (Mudkaris) also behaved 
treacherously towards him. 


1. Rajawade : Sources of Maratha History, Kihanda 3, p. 270 — ^letter 
No. 278 dated 25th July 1737. 

2. Ibid, p. 336 — ^Letter No. 368 is written by Visajiram to Swami 
and in Letter No. 369 which is a supplement (to No. 368 ?) the writer asks 
the Svami not to refer to Mudagad in his letters and confide in anyone 

( ^ ^ tot”). 

3. Rajawade : Sources of Maratha History, Khanda 8. 

4. Raghunath Prabhu, the minister of the Angria is referred to in 
this letter [see also Peshwa Daftar No. 40 (letter 18) dated 1739] Sambaji 
Angre writes to Svami in letter No. 151 of 1-64736—“ Raghunath Prabhu 
has behaved treacherously but will reap the fruits of his treachery by the 
grace of God etc,” 
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It would appear from the foregoing references that every time 
Angria attempted to occupy Mudagad, a place of some strategic 
importance, his attempt was thwarted by other powers. It would, 
therefore, be interesting to investigate the question of the demolition 
of Mudagad by Bajirao Pant Pradhan referred to in the present 
letter. Angria must have realized the importance of this strategic 
position much earlier than 1736 a.d. and if Bajirao Pant Pradhan 
took the credit of demolishing it for the first time much to the 
chagrin of the Angria, Naro Rayaji on behalf of the Pratinidhi of 
Vishalgad and with the willing and active co-operation of Raje 
Bahadur Vadikar Savant, Bhagawantrao Pant Amatya of Bavada 
and Apaji Angrei demolished it finally. At any rate Mudagad ap- 


1. Apaji Angre’s name has been disclosed to us only in Letter No. 
20 received on 1st April 1748 by the Pediwa (Peshwa Daftar Selection 
24) . He appears to have been a Pro-Peshwa rival brother of Tulaji Angre 
and must have secretly worked against Tulaji. Mr. G. S. Sardesai in 
a foot note to the above letter in the Peshwa Daftar suggests that he 
must be identical with Yesaji Angre but puts a sign of interrogation 
against this identification. On a doser search in the published Maratha 
records I have been successful in tradng the following letters of Apaji 
Angre which might help historians to prove the identity of this rival brother 
of Tulaji : — 

(1) Letter No. 60 (.in Pingulkar’s History of the Savantwadi State) 
from Apaji Angre to Pandurang Vishram and Jivaji Vidxram 
(Sabnis) . In this letter Apaji styles himself 

and states "Be ready for immediate action. You 
know already that the present opportunity would never appear 
again. The Pant Amatya (of Bavada) has already written to 
you about this matter. You must hurry up in view of that 
request also”. 

(2) ' Letter No. 61 (Pingulkar’s History of Savantwadi State) 

From Apaji Angre to Pandurang Vishram Sabnis. In this letter 
also Apaji calls himself “You have made prepara- 

tions. The invasion will take place very shortly.” 

Both these letters contain in the margin circular seal stamp impression 
containing the words snqjsf)’ 3TF1^ 



(3) Letter No. 204 {Lije of Brahmendresvami, by Parasnis, p. 207) 
from Apaji Angre to Brahmendresvami 

(4) Letter No. 205 {Life of Brahmendra, pp. 207-08) from Apaji 
Angre to Brahmendra, dated 2nd December, 1744. 

In both these letters Apaji Angre does not call himself “ or 

‘Lord of Admiralty.’ Possibly Apaji had not received &is 'GflE- 
from the Peshwa when these kttars were written to BJ!^lmeifidra. This 
conclusion i? further supported by a line in the lettQr/offe2jnf Veceml)eT 
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pears to have loomed large in the history of Angria’s activities for 
over a decade say between a. d. 1736 and 1748. 


P. K. Code. 


1744 which reads ailtcf” i.e. Svami is 

competent enough to give him the ‘ seal ’ and ‘ dagger ’ which were the 
symbols of the office of Sarkhd or Lord of Admiralty. Presumbably Apaji 
was trying to become through the influence of Shri Brah- 

mendra, the spiritual adviser of the Peshwa. If this conclusion is accepted 
the first two letters with Apaji’s seal as were written some 

time after a,d. 1744. We have no means of ascertaining whether the title 
was conferred on him by the Pediwa after 1748 A.D. in re- 
cognition of his services to the cause of the Peshwa in the Mudagad 
expedition or earlier. This point will have to be examined by ascertaining 
the exact dates regarding the award of this title to the several persons in 
the Angre f amily . As there can be only one ut a time recog- 

nised by the Peshwa it would be possible to collect data regarding the 
use of this title from published records. Mr. Parasnis in a footnote to 
p. 207 of Life of Brdhmmdra where Apaji Angre’s letters have been re- 
corded, suggests with a sign of interrogation that ‘ Apaji ’ is another name 
of 'Sambhaji’ Angre. Personally I am not yet convinced as to whether 
Apaji = Yesaji or Sambhaji. 

[N. B. — Since this paper was sent to the press I have written a separate 
paper proving the identity of Apaji Angre with Yesaji Angre.] 
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THE MENTAL BACKGROUND OF MUGHAL PAINTING AND ITS 
REFLECTION IN ART 

Mughal Art cannot be really understood if we consider it only 
from the- aesthetic point of view- It was an integral part of the life 
surrounding it ; it depended on the mentality of the persons who 
created it or who ordered the execution of these masterpieces. This 
mental attitude has changed in the different phases of Mughal civi- 
lisation as it was influenced not only hy the tastes and predilections 
of single persons, but also by the various fashions in daily life, litera- 
ture or religion. Neither can we ignore the influence of political 
events, social and ethnic entities and religious denominations in power. 
For all these are but the expr^sions of more comprdiensive move- 
ments, with old and vital traditions bdiind them, which inevitably 
influenced the life of the period. But this life in its turn is governed 
also by its own laws, which are reflected in the fashions, in the artistic 
style, in the themes and in the way of expression of literature and 
painting. Thus, the mentality of the various periods of Mughal civili- 
sation is the key to the history of its art ; but at the same time an 
analysis of those expressions of the mental life in art will reveal to 
us many new sides of the spiritual history of the Mughal Empire. 

The manner of this expression is a double one, direct or through 
the medium of intellectual interests and spiritual ideals. The direct 
way, this is every sort of style in art, literature, fashion. Simplicity 
and refinement, repose and nervousness, monumentality and playful- 
ness are betrayed by the outlines of costumes, buildings, paintings in 
the same way as in the characters of writing or in the timbre of 
language. . Creative originality, conventionalism or imitation, good 
manners or vulgarity are indicated by the way of treating an artistic 
or literary theme, sensitiveness or coarseness by its quality. The parti- 
cular character of the disguise affected by dress betrays the ideal which 
people of different times seek to imitate, frankness and reserve, joy of 
life and puritanism, refinement and brutality or effeminacy. The selec- 
tion of artistic and literary themes is an outcome of the fancies and 
inclinations of artists and connoisseurs, of the delight in the plea- 
sures of country life, hunting, war, or in ridiculous or voluptuous 
scenes, of the sense for the realities of this world or romantic fairy- 
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dreams, or the mystic exaltation of the secluded religious man ; the 
joy of life, of activity or study, of the negation of life, the reminiscence 
of a by-gone golden age, the hope for better, peaceful times or even 
the Divine glory in another world. 

And behind the veil of these sentiments the spiritual counter-parts 
of those great cultural movements take shape. For all these features, 
seen from a more elevated point of view, are not purely accidental, 
though we must concede a considerable margin to the individuality 
of the different persons who in a group constitute the society 
of the period. Thus it is not one singular expression but the 
coincidence of many similar features that may be taken as the 
spiritual ensign of a special historical period. It is, for instance, not 
merely accident, that in the reign of Shahjahan pictures and illustrated 
books relating the history of the earlier Mughals are numerous. Of 
course similar paintings are also found in other times, for instance 
during the reign of Akbar I or Akbar 11. But the reasons are not 
the same. Under the first of these emperors it was the expression 
of the beginning of a new age, under Shahjahan that of the legitimism 
of the empire at its zenith, in the 19th century the reminiscence of a 
vanished glory. This difference is to be felt in the different manner 
of historical, painting during each of these periods. In the art of 
Akbar’s reign it is the memory of the adventures of Babur and Huma- 
yun, not differentiated from the exploits of Akbar himself ; it is the 
pleasure taken by active men of the adventurous life of their predeces- 
sors. In the works of the Shahjahan school this is different : not 
the exploits, but the glory of the dynasty are important ; not the ad- 
venturers but the mighty ancestor, the conqueror Timur in all the 
state of his sovereignty awakes the interest of the court ; Timur humi- 
liating Bayezid, the ancestor of the sultans of that Ottoman Empire 
which almost overshadowed the lustre of the Great Mughal. And 
finally the art of Akbar II : it dwells on the glory not of Timur 
or Babur or Akbar, but of the whole period of Mughal prosperity, 
especially of its most splendid phase during the reigns of Shahajahan 
and Aurangzeb ; yet it is a sentimental evocation, without 
temperament, without dignity. On the other hand the legitimism of 
Shahjahan is evinced by other features, for instance the predilection 
for durbar scenes, for the emblems of sovereignty, such as the sun, 
the phoenix, the lion, canopies held by angels, etc. Other features of 
the life in his time are in full correspondence with this attitude. There 
is a certain affectedness in the manners of Shahjahan’s contemporaries, 
a reserve and an accentuated dignity, a dissimulation which are all 
obvious from the habits of the persons portrayed in the miniatures. 
The same artificiality is to be seen in the fashions : The preference 
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given to white or quiet colours, the refined but unobtrusive cut of the 
dresses, the growing use of make-up with women. Or in the style of 
art : The same selection of white or soft colours, the quietness of 
outline and of poses, the dignity and slowness of actions, the delicacy 
but also the stylization and even occasional stiffness of the drawing. 
After this brief digression, intended to demonstrate how the interrela- 
tions between art, culture and history may throw some light 
on the spiritual attitude of the period dealt with, let us follow the 
great outlines of Mughal civilization. Let us observe its changing 
mental aspect in the mirroj: of its art, literature etc. The reign of 
Akbar saw the birth of the Mughal civilisation in all its different 
forms, political, material, artistic, literary, religious. But in fact, all 
these were only different aspects of one fundamental phenomenon, the 
remarkable change in the mental sphere. Before his reign, we have 
the late Timurid civilisation of Turkistan, amidst an Indian environ- 
ment ; now, there is Mughal civilisation, a mixture of Indian and 
Muhammedan elements, but more than both of them, a new civilisa- 
tion of its own. 

Babur, the founder of the Mughal empire, is still the typical 
prince of the declining Timurid Empire. A semi-nomad of a country 
where oases with artificial irrigation are interspersed between deserts 
and wild mountains. His is a life in the saddle, military expedi- 
tions, hunting and polo, almost always in the open air. Repose is 
life in a garden with aU the joys of flowers and murmuring rivulets, 
birds and tamed animals. Politics are feuds and clan-affairs 
between knights and their retinue, administration the distribution 
of a conquered country into fiefs. But it is at the same time the 
life of a declining empire, without the seriousness and the greatness 
of those ages which saw the beginning of a new epoch in human 
history. It is the spirit of a policy of petty feuds between relatives 
and co-nationalists, even when the situation grows serious ; it is 
a warfare, where there is not so much at stake as to prevent foolish 
caprices of chivalrous generosity. And in spite of the semi-nomadic 
habits of this aristrocracy, urban civilisation is already refined 
enough to produce a very luxurious and even extravagant style of 
life. The fashions are those of cavaliers, suited for riding and life in 
the open air ; but at the same time a fantastic extravagance of their 
shapes and a profuse luxury in their materials are obvious, high 
hats and long scarves, loose sleeves and turned up coat-tails, costly 
jewellery of diadems, buttons and belts, gay colours and costly 
brocades with large ornaments. Architecture exhibits the same cha- 
racteristic features. A minimum of solid buildings, mostly fortifica- 
tions. Stone-built houses are not so much intended to live in, but 
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to be the nucleus of a series of more lofty structures, gardens, tents, 
wooden pavilions, decorated with carpets and mats. There is no 
difference between the commodities of urban or nomadic life. Life 
in the house is but the luxurious form of tent-life. Air-dried bricks 
and wood are the perishable materials of architecture, but its forms 
are extravagant and over-intricate, pavilions of several storeys, built 
on a hexagonal or octagonal ground-plan, trimmed with gilded bronze- 
rings and ornaments, wood-carvings, ornamental paintings and gaily- 
coloured enamelled tiles. And painting also is of the same parentage. 
A detailed study of nature is still unknown ; or, more correctly, there 
is a very good observation of nature, but this observation does not 
aim at a photographic exactness. It sees all things in a very sum- 
mary, conventional way, an immense quantity of bright, joyous, active 
types but almost without individuality, without a life of their own. 
What a wonderful landscape, what elegant gentlemen and ladies, what 
charming birds and deer and horses and flowers. But such a lands- 
cape has never existed in real life, it is rather a carpet with wonderful 
designs ; such figures are not men, they are rather Chinese puppets of 
an exquisite elegance. In spite of all its refinement it is still the art 
of a nomadic civilisation, the offspring of the more simple work of 
the carpet-weaver in front of his teit on the Transoxanian steppe. 
Just like poetry, which still breathes the spirit of the Beduin Qasidas 
and Ghazals, or of the ancient Iranian epic. Separated from nomadic 
art by a long and brilliant urban development, they have not yet put 
away their ancestral garb ; they are the last, the most refined offshoots 
of a nomadic Central- Asiatic civilisation full of the germs of a new age 
to come ; but nevertheless, they are still irrevocably tied to that more 
primitive past. 

This Chagatai civilisation remained dominant until the times of 
Akbar, up to the beginning of the last quarter of the 16th century. 
But it lingered on until the first years of Jahangir’s reign, when it 
was definitely absorbed by the new Mughal civilisation, then near the 
zenith of its development. The relations with the Persian court during 
Humayun’s disturbed reign only influaticed it superficially, as Safa- 
vian culture, refined as it has been, was but a twin sister of the Cha- 
gatai one, sprung from the same Tknurid mother. The revolution 
came with Akbar’s change of Mughal policy. It was the end of a 
foreign Chagatai rule in India, it was the beginning of a mixed Indo- 
Muslim empire, Akbar has not Hinduized Chagatai civilisation, be- 
cause he did as much to teach his Indian subjects Persian and Turani 
culture. But he gave both nations, both religions, both civilisations 
the same start in the creation of a new culture. In the writings of 
his historian and eulogist Abu’l-Fazl there is the same spirit of a new 
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Aeon, of the beginning of a new age, as in the poems of Horatius in 
honour of the Augustean age, or in the Christian gospels. Tradition 
was set aside and its place was filled by other ideals, efficiency, truth, 
justice and mature, which, of course, were familiar also to other 
times, but which hitherto had been unhesitatingly identified with 
existing conventional conceptions. Conventions, however, are deep 
rooted in the human mind not because men are generally so prepos- 
sessed in -favour of any idea or custom, but because it is so difficult 
to learn that there are also other' possible ways of life and thought 
than tho^ they are accustomed to. And therefore, the 
effects of Akbar’s reforms became a reality only in the reign of his 
son Jahangir, when the ideas underlying it were more and more for- 
gotten. 

Though at the first sight there seems to be no wider gulf possible 
than that between the Hindus and the Muhammedans of Akbar’s 
time, a close inquiry reveals certain routes of approach towards a 
common understanding. Mughals as well as Rajputs were feudal 
aristocracies with similar ideals ; their outward manners of life were 
not absolutely different because the latter had accepted some elements 
of earlier Timurid culture ; between both religions there was the com- 
mon bond of mysticism, the belief in the unity and universality of 
God behind the veil of different rites, and even in art quite a number 
of affinities were to be found between the architecture and pictorial 
art of both nations. Wall niches, chhayyas, chatris, many storeyed 
pavilions, etc. were common features of building ; strongly outlined, 
unmodelled, vehemently agitated figures in a decorative landscape 
without any suggestion of space were the characteristics of Mughal 
as well as of Rajput miniatures. A part of the Rajputs had adopted 
Timurid-Pathan dre^, though, with some modifications ; literature had 
a predilection for heroic and romantic epics and mystic love poetry. 

Thus a new empire, a new civilisation found their origin. 
Mughal and Rajput feudal lords were given equal rank, but the 
outcome was the overthrow of feudalism and the creation of a semi- 
modem bureaucratic administration under an absolute emperor. In 
the same way the manners of life, art, literature and religion were 
reconstmcted on a base mixed from Hindu and Muhammedan ele- 
ments. In all these cases the first a)nstituted the basic elements, the 
latter produced the general conception of the whole. The outcome, 
however, was the new civilisation of the Mughal empire, as both 
constituents lost so much of their creative characteristic particularities 
that they ceased to be Rajput or Chagatai. The spirit moulding this 
floating mass of debris, therefore, had nothing in common with both 
these traditions, but was the idea of the new Aeon, the coming age. 
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It was a spirit of activity ail’d joy of life, humanism and soberness. 
In the same way as in the administration and pohcy an efficient, ob- 
jective spirit replaces the chivalrous follies of the preceding period, 
so fashions lose their extravagances of cut and material, and plain, 
though gaudy materials are used for simple dresses of mainly Rajput 
origin, improved by additional pieces of Turkestani or Persian type. 
Architecture, though constructed in the Indian manner and designed 
on half Rajput, half Chagatai conceptions, tends to this same simpli- 
city and effectiveness of outline and colour, in spite of an exuberant 
mass of wonderful decorative details. Literature, mostly in Persian, 
gets interest in the new themes of its Indian surroundings, by transla- 
ting the most famous epics of Hindu literature, and by a scientific 
survey of the new empire. Or it glorifies the exploits of the emperor 
and his contemporaries in epic poems or extensive historical works. 
Poetry, somewhat neglected, adds a new note to mystic lyrism by the 
adoption of the new Hindu-Muslim syncretism. Painting, finally, of 
Indian outline and Persian composition, becomes more and more a 
new art, as the study of nature tends to overcome the conventions of 
both styles, and creates a wonderful realism of the detail and an 
impression of space in the landscape. Less elegant than the Persian 
art of its time, it excels by its realism and vitality, its enjoyment of 
the beauties of all things, beasts and flowers, mountains and rivers, 
the joy of life full of exciting adventures and heroic exploits. 

But the new age never did come. It is true that a magnificent 
new empire, a brilliant new civilisation had come into being ; but they 
were never completed. With Akbar’s death his new conception of life 
vanished. Akbar’s son Jahangir was a sceptic without the enormous 
activity of his father. He maintained his policy, but he did not fulfil 
it to an end. Thus Akbar’s reforms remained a fragment. His policy 
was generally followed during the whole of the 17th century. But 
the spirit of Hindu-Muslim reconciliation was replaced by that of a 
“ Realpolitik ” of religious indifference, and during the reigns of 
Shahjahan and Aurangzeb the earlier ideas of Muslim rule in India 
regained their ground. His administrative reforms had reached the 
stage of European improvements in the 16th century ; but the com- 
plete absorption of military and economic feudalism which was accom- 
plished by Western absolute royalty in the 17th century, was never 
attempted. His " Din-i Ilahi ” was replaced first by a tolerant, later 
by more and more orthodox forms of Islam. And only in the field 
of fine arts, Mughal civilisation reached the zenith of the possibilities 
inaugurated by the great emperor. 

It would, however, be unjust to ignore the great cultural achieve- 
ments of Jahangir’s reign. If the new forward tendencies of Akbar’s 
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time were not continued, it cannot be denied that the new civilisation 
which sprung up during the late 16 th century became refined and ac- 
complished to the utmost degree. Seen from a cultural point of view 
the reign of Jahangir was the zenith of Mughal civilisatiomThe 
amount of new cultural elements to be assimilated was unimportant. 
Rajput influence was still strong, though of less importance tJian in 
Akbar’s times. It had also changed somewhat of its character by the 
increasing importance of the Western hill rajas, especially of Nurpur- 
Kangra, during the long stay of the court at Lahore ; this is to be felt 
chiefly in female court dr^^s. The influence of Safavid 
Persia under Shah 'Abbas the Great is of far more interest. Already 
during the years of rebellion against his father, the then crown-prince 
had cultivated Persian taste, fashions and manners among his retinue. 
Although after his accession to the throne he generally resumed the 
policy of Akbar, Persian taste continued because of the influence of 
the empress Nur Jahan, a bom Persian, and her family. How- 
ever there was no direct copying from Persian models. Mughal civi- 
lisation had now found its own expression. Its various ethnic com- 
ponents still to be distinguished even during the last years of Akbar, 
got amalgamated into one single, and very accomplished style of life. 
No doubt, its Muhammedan accent was somewhat more emphasized ; 
nevertheless it was really Indian and had nothing more in common 
with contemporary Persian or Turkish culture. But on the other 
hand it began to differentiate itself more and more also from Rajput 
life. It is, however, difficult to ascertain the exact reasons of this 
phenomenon. The new spiritual attitude of Akbar’s time is, of course, 
still to be felt in the independence from any ethnic or religious tradi- 
tion in the orientation of taste by a direct criticism of beauty, effici- 
ency, truth, etc. As such a proceeding wholly depends on the indi- 
vidual character of the leading persons, the changed attitude of Jahan- 
gir and his wife towards life is of the greatest importance. Jahangir’s 
realism missed the creative activity of his father ; he is contemplative 
and likes to enjoy the beauties of life, full of interest, cultivated, criti- 
cal. Though not creative himself, he knows how to appreciate and to 
encourage the work of other persons. Thus his policy saw no im- 
portant innovations,' but it continued the good traditions inaugurated 
by Akbar, under efficient administrator. His influence was most felt 
in art, especially painting, for which he had much predilection. He 
encouraged the study of nature and portraiture, and took interest in 
extraordinary beasts and flowers, European watches and pictures, etc. ; 
he liked hunting scenes and repr^entations of refined court life. But 
book illustration and warlike themes fell into abeyance. Less vital 
than Akbari art, the style of the Jahangir school is more uniform and 
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delicate. The same realism is obvious in Jahangir’s literary tastes ; 
he was fond of biographies and memoirs, but epic and romantic poems 
such as the Persian liked, bored him. And there we have to discuss 
the part played by the empress Nur Jahan. No doubt, the consider- 
able number of well illustrated manuscripts of Persian epics and fable 
books which have come down to us, must be due to her orders and 
those of her Persian surroundinp. Also the new fashion of soft 
colours on a white ground obvious in the dresses and the art of this 
period may be a product of similar tendencies in contemporary Per- 
sian civilisation. But I doubt whether this explanation is sufficient. 
Are we justified in discovering a more direct evidence of the influence 
of Nur Jahan ? She was herself a good artist, her costly embroideries 
made a strong impression on the emperor’s mind. There is a 
specific feminine note in the art of these years. The fine dresses of 
thin, translucent muslin, adorned by gold bands and embroideries, the 
white marble buildings with inlaid ornaments, the decoration resem- 
bling embroidery work trimmed up with jewellery. The refined 
luxury of toilet articles, perfumes, fine jewellery, household goods, 
etc., all these show the influence of a highly cultivated lady, or of 
men under the spell of such a woman. And we must not forget that 
Nur Jahan was probably the most powerful, the most influential 
woman India has ever seen. 

The age of Jahangir’s son and successor, Shahjahan, has a 
double aspect. On the one hand, it seems to be the ostensible zenith 
of the Mughal empire, the period when it reached its greatest power 
and brilliance. But on the other hand the real climax has already 
been passed, the foundation of the empire and of its civilisation laid 
by Akbar are undermined to prepare the final downfall of all this 
splendour. The cracks in the building are, however, still almost in- 
visible. A new imperialism got the upperhand in Mughal Policy which 
during the reign of Aurangzeb was to extend the frontiers of the empire 
over almost the whole of India, and to spread its fame over the whole 
world. Aggressive wars are waged in every direction, against the 
Oezbegs, the Persians, the Portuguese, Assam, Bijapur and Golconda. 
Behind this aggressiveness there was a new spirit of greatness, the 
renascence of the old tradition of the Muharamedan conquerors in the 
midst of heathen countries. And as the Mughal Empire was well able 
to vie with that of the Ottoman sultans, Shahjahan aspired also to a 
certain degree the rank of the Khalifa, the one legal head of the 
Moslem world. Never before had such a splendour been displayed 
by any other Mughal mler, such wealth, such luxury. Never had the 
might of the dynasty been so emphasized by every possible means, 
the gigantic army, the fairy palace at Agra, Lahore, etc., but chiefly 
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at New Delhi-Shahjahanabad ; by the extensive historical and 
eulogist writings, the paintings illustrating the majesty of the 
ruler, the valour of his predecessors, their, descent from 
the great conquerors Chinghiz-Khan and Tamerlane, their claimed 
supremacy over the heretic king of Persia and the Sultan of Rum once 
humiliated by Tamerlane. But it is this very concepti<xi of greatness 
that weakened the foundations of the empire laid by Akbar. The in- 
creasingly exhibited Muhammedan character of the Mughal state was 
bound to endanger the good relations between Mughals and Rajputs, 
which gave to the dynasty its firm hold over India and the equilibrium 
between both parties which gave to the emperor his autocratic in- 
dependence above his nobles. The aspirations to superhuman great- 
ness were to estrange the emperor from his subjects, to emasculate 
the court, to exhaust the financial and cultural resources of the 
country. It must be said that such disastrous consequences were not 
yet to be felt during this reign. 

But the first symptoms became evident already in the midst of 
this apparent splendour. In daily life there are a few changes. The 
new luxurious style developed during Jahangir’s reign becomes general 
everywhere. But the Rajput element is eliminated in dress as well as 
in architecture. The common people, a favourite theme of painting 
in Akbar’s and Jahangir’s days are more and more ignored ; rural 
scenes assume the unreal idyllic character they have preserved until 
the end of Mughal painting. Court life, which in spite of many 
excesses was frank and healthy during the previous reigns, begins to 
exhibit isolated, but undeniable morbid aspects. The pleasure in sport 
and bodily exercises slpwly vanishes, that in alcoholic and sexual de- 
bauches is in the ascendant. The paintings of this period show a rapidly 
diminishing number of hunting scenes, and even these are only of 
the less dangerous and tiring type, betraying the first indications of 
lasciviousness. The position of womem has changed. Babur’s and 
Akbar’s wives and concubines were healthy housewives, firm in the 
saddle, and interested in domestic work. Nur Jahan was the first 
refined and cultivated lady in the modem sense of the word and still 
her type is predominant at the Mughal Court of the 17th Century. 
But in the days of Shahjahan there first appears that luxurious 
zenana lady, only interested in love affairs and toilet vanities. Another 
evidence of this decline is art. No other buildings or paintings have 
been so accomplished, so marvellous as those of Shahjahan’s rdgn. 
But a closer view is disappointing. The masters of these marvels 
are aged men who had been brought up in the service of Jahangir 1 
The proper artists of the Shahjahan period were far inferior to them, 
splendid mannerists elaborating wdl-tested formulae. Babur and 
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Humayun, Akbar and Jahangir had taken a personal interest in their 
artists, they were critical connoisseurs and benevolent patrons ; Shah- 
jahan wished, for the pomp and the glorification of his splendid rule. 
But this splendour was paid for with the slow exhaustion of the poli- 
tical and cultural capital hoarded up by his predecessors. 

During the reign of Aurangzeb, the blunders of Shahjahan became 
still more obvious. The Muhammedan imperialism of the new 
emperor made the Mughal Empire from the paramount to almost the 
only political power in India. But when he died the foundations of 
the empire were de facto destroyed, the Hindus wholly estranged, the 
state depaident on an inefficient and imwieldy, yet the more egoistic 
and ambitious military aristocracy, the lower classes impoverished, the 
arts and culture in rapid decline. The whole extent of these dis- 
astrous consequences did not, however, become apparent before the 
reigns of Jahandar Shah and Farrukhsiyar. The increasing impor- 
tance of the Deccan army may be observed chiefly in the change of 
dress. The fine fragile costumes of the two previous reigns are com- 
pletely ousted from masculine fashion, and are supplanted by a mili- 
tary attire, to a certain degree approaching the style of the Golconda 
court the nobles of which had been incorporated into the Mughal 
army. Feminine fashion on the other hand did not change. In all 
the other fields of culture no dominant tendency can be distinguished. 
The court of a Puritan, mostly far off from the accustomed resi- 
dences, could not be the centre of luxury, art, literature etc. Thus 
the official buildings are on the whole but deteriorated imitations of 
the master-pieces of the first half of the century. Official painting 
was still excellent in the beginning of the reign, still concentrated 
on the glorification of the Grand Mughal. Later official works 
are rare and somewhat lifeless and showy. Yet the 
Imperial Court had ceased to be the centre of Indian 
artistic life during this period. Other centres were in the 
making. There are at least one, but probably two other schools of 
Mughal painting which I should assign to the particular establish- 
ments of the prince Shah Alam and perhaps of the princess Zeb- 
an-Nisa Begam. Both preserve the pompous style of Shahjahan’s 
time in a more conventional, but also more harmonious form. The 
first group, however, is rather eclectic and betrays strong influences 
from Deccani, Persian and Western art which partly may be asso- 
ciated with the painter Muhammad Zaman, and are still obvious in 
some works of the period when Shah Alam had become the emperor 
Bahadur Shah I. The other is more uniform and gracious, of a 
distinctive feminine taste, well suited to a poetess and learned lady 
as was that famous princess. Other centres were the Rajput courts 
where the hitherto lingering art tradition of the 1.6th century begins 
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to breathe a new, individual life which was to attain fulness in the 
18th century. And there also architecture, stUl hampered by wars 
and persecution, begins to assume a new, national aspect of the 
Mughal-Rajput imperial style. And finally there was the great mass 
of artists removed from the imperial kar-khanahs v/ho in the bazars 
sought to earn a poor living by tiie production of base, cheap drawings. 
Thus in cultural' life all the disruptive tendencies are conspicuous al- 
ready before the break up of the empire became a fact. 

The history of Indian civilisation in the 18th century, therefore, 
was not an abrupt disastrous da:line, its psychological forebodings 
are distinguishable already under Shahjahan, the outlines of its new 
grouping can be traced as early as during Aurangzeb’s reign. But 
there was still the scrupulous energy of the old Puritan, the experienced 
routine of the administration and the inherited loyalty of most of his 
subjects. Only when the sore did affect these principal pillars of the 
state, was the empire to break astmder. Twenty years were sufficient 
for this work of destraction. Under the brief reign of Bahadur Shah I 
the imperial princes became state prisoners, effeminate, often cowards, 
without any experience of public life and any followers of their own. 
Such emperors were puppets in the hands of wily courtiers, distribut- 
ing their favours as fancy or fear changed. The administration soon 
became a resort of speculation and extortion. The government, squan- 
dering its rapidly vanishing revenues on insensate follies, faithless 
favourites and bribes for greedy nobles, saw no other way of keeping 
up its control over the provinces than by playing out one governor, 
diwan or general against the other. At the court the grandees intri- 
gued and in the provinces they fought against each other, each extort- 
ing from the poor country as much as he could, appealing for help 
even to robbers and foreign enemies. As late as the middle of the 18th 
century a number of well-defined Federated States had developed, 
the history of which was but a reiteration of the break-up of the 
Mughal empire. 

The civilisation of this time is merely the luxury of a small, most- 
ly amoral aristocracy amidst a depopulated and ruined country. 
Of course, there were exceptions, even of a high standard, in almost 
every part of India ; but they were ephemeral and rather enhance the 
gloomy spectacle. In the Rajput states or the Maratha Swaraj the 
level soon became higher than in the Mughal provinces and the latter 
soon surpassed the Imperial court which lost more and more of its 
treasures and revenues. There are marked differences in the dress, 
the architecture, the painting, the literature of every subah or Hindu 
principality. There is now a characteristic style of Rajputana, of 
Bengal, of Oudh, of the Deccan or of the Punjab. Nevertheless, cer- 

I 
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tain features are common to all these schools, because the great out- 
lines of cultural life were identical. An enormous gulf gapes between 
the life of the courts and the impoverished country. Court life itself 
exhibits two opposite aspects. The world of the nobles : brutal and 
suspicious visages, pompous military dresses, showy jewellery. And 
the world of the zenanas and of the princes retired into the company 
of their favourite ladies. It is a curious mixture of refinement and 
morbidity. Dress has become highly artificial, jewellery is applied 
everywhere, paint is used not only on the face, but also on the hands, 
feet etc.; even horses, elephants and tame deer are made up in the 
same way ; music, dance, poetry are cultivated. But on the other 
hand the physiognomies are undeveloped, the characters childish and 
without sense for responsibility ; opium, drinks and sexual pleasures 
have acquired fatal influence. In the art of this time scenes of princes, 
nobles and ladies in a drunken state and shameless positions are not 
rare ; it is but the artistic counterpart to the historical accounts of 
the dissolute private life of Jahandar Shah and Lai Kunwar, Udham 
Bai, Muhammad Shah, and many other persons. Of course, this is 
only the worst side of the picture. Most of the architectural, picto- 
rial and literary documents of this period show a very good taste. 
But here also the same weak, sentimental note is to be felt : The 
soft outlines of the buildings with their flowerlike pillars, cornices, 
roofs etc. ; the soft, warm romantic paintings of enamoured heroes and 
heroines, melancholy and playful ladies, fairy princes and princesses, 
the Ragas and Raginis ; sentimental poems and fairy tales full of 
tears and lamentations. But probably the most accomplished crea- 
tion of this late Mughal civilisation was the garden. Now, when hunt- 
ing and travelling had lost much of their former attraction, the garden 
grew in importance as the open-air resort for ladies and even for prin- 
ces. It was an artificial and complicated combination of the Persian 
Char-Bagh and the Indian garden, tanks and stone-bordered rivulets, 
natural lakes and artificial islands, flower-beds and meadows, straw- 
huts and costly marble bhavans. The gardens of Dig or the islands 
of Udaipur Lake are among the surviving monuments of this art 
which was far more developed in the 18 th century than at present. 
All these creations are expressions of a very refined culture, but of a 
culture which is not a part of real life, rather a fairy land, a refuge 
from the miseries of this earthly life. There is, however, another 
aspect of this evasion from secular depravations, i.e. religion. After 
the years of religious eclecticism and scepticism under Akbar and 
Jahangir, after the more extraverted bigotry of Shahjahan and Aurang- 
zeb, the 18 th century saw a revival of a deeply-felt piety, an intro- 
verted devotionalism. The imdisturbed peaceful life of the ascetic. 
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Muhammedan or Hindu, was one of the ideals of the harassed people 
of this troublesome period when even mighty men and spoiled women 
by a change of fortune could to-morrow be slain, prisoners or b^gars. 
Many persons of a renowned name are known to us who turned to 
religious life, the hermitage is one of the most beautiful, most appealing 
themes of contemporary painting, the faqir and the jogini are current 
literary figures. As in other decadent periods, so also in 18th century 
India immorality and depravity stand side by side with a religious 
and moral revival. For it would be unjust to accuse the whole people 
of India or even the greater part of it of immortality, effeminacy or 
brutality. As you have, however, seen, the destructive powers got 
the upper-hand, and bravery, efficiency or morality were forced to 
resign and to seek their consolation in the hopes of another world. 
These observations may give but a brief glimpse of a very interesting 
and complicated question ; but they will have shown the remarkable 
changes in the spiritual and mortal style of Mughal civilisation, in 
its attitude towards life, art, poetry and religion. It is a way from 
an impetuous, joyous start to a marvellous maturity and finally to 
a decadence, over-refined on the one hand, on the other depraved or 
fatigued. There is no doubt, Mughal civilisation was not destroyed 
by any other power — ^Hindu or Muhammedan or European. 
Persians, Afghans, Marathas, English were its heirs, but they would 
never have been able to annihilate it if the germs of a deadly decay 
had not already been in the seemingly powerful organism of this 
empire, this brilliant culture. 

Hermann Goetz* 


* Summary of three lectures delivered by Dr, Goetz under the aus- 
pices of the University of Bombay. 



THE LOWER INDUS BASIN (SIND) : 

ITS NATURAL VEGETATION, IRRIGATION 
AND AGRICULTURE : 

Introduction 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the people living in the Lower 
Indus Basin (Sind). Man has been able to occupy the land and to 
cultivate it from very ancient times, as has been seen from the 
archseological relics dug out at Mohenjo Daro. The system of 
irrigation, on which a dry region, such as Sind, entirely depends, 
has also been practised by man for a very long time, both the 
climatic conditions and the natural drainage of it compelling them to 
do so. Before the Lloyd (Suldcur) Barrage was opened in January 
1932, irrigation was carried out through the annual inundation of 
the Indus river.. In winter, when the level of the river fell very low, 
cultivation was sparse, and well-water only, wherever available, could 
be utilised. There were two crops during the year— the Kharif in 
summer and the Rabi in winter, — rice, Juari and cotton being grown 
in the former season, and wheat, Bajri, and pulses in the latter. 
After the Barrage and the system of perennial irrigation, prosperity 
has returned to the province on many sides, the finest product of 
the land being Sind cotton, which is considered to be superior to the 
cotton produced in any other part of India. 

Geographical Control : 

How far the human geography of Sind depends upon the 
natural vegetation, and the natural vegetation upon the climate and 
soil of the basin has to be seen. The natural regions of Sind are 
controlled by the peculiarities of water supply and of physical fea- 
tures, such as Kohistan, valley plains, delta land and the desert 
tract. Thus, vegetation and with it the animal and human life 
diminish as we go from west to east and from south to north. In 
short, Sind affords an excellent example of geographipal .control of 
man’s activities in the region, as can be shewn by . the following 
diagram 
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Animals 

(Including Man) 

Climate 

^ 

Physical Features 

Rodrs 

Soils 



Vegetation 


Soils?- 


There are several varieties of soils in Sind, derived both from 
rocks, which are mainly limestones and sandstones in situ, and from 
the drifted silt, mud, sand and gravel from distant Himalayan 
heights. There are belts of sand and silt in a kind of net work 
spread all over the valley proper, and there are light soils, containing 
more sand and little clay, while others are heavy soils, containing more 
clay and little sand. There are also soluble salts impregnated in the 
soils, making them full of Kalar and uncultivable. In the Western 
Valley section, the soil consists of old alluvium, while in the Eastern 
Valley section it is recent alluvium. Besides this, the soils of Sind 
are classified from the points of view of the crops yielded by them. 
The main divisions (Statistical Atlas published by Government of 
Bombay 1925, page 153 ff.) are : — 


Kind of Soil 

Crops to sustain. 

T37pical Region. 

1. Wariasi 
(Loose Sand) 

Any crop including 
cotton if manured and 
watered ; ground nuts, 
til, and garden roots are 
common. 

Umerkot and 

Thar Parkar 
District. 

2. Kacho 
(Flood Silt) 

Almost all crops 
(Kharif and Rabi) 

Hyderabad 

District. 

3. CMki or Paki 
(Hard baked and 
submerged) . 

Rice, Wheat, 
Jambho etc. 

Delta. 

4. Rao, Raewari 
(enriched by hill 
torrents (Nais) 

Rice, Wheat, etc. 

Larkana 

District. 

5. Kalar 

(with excess of salts) . 

Rice, Cotton. 

i 

Khairpur 

Taluka 


1 See the Author’s ‘ Physiography of Sind ’, Proceedings of Indian 
Academy of Sciences, B, Vol. IV No. 4 1936. pp. 299-300, 
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Again, the soil varies as we go into deeper layers, e.g., Deh Theri 
(Khairpur Taluka) Survey No. 81211 : 


Top layer 

. . Clayey loam with Kalar. 

2nd foot 

. , Sandy loam. 

3rd foot 

. . Sandy loam. 

4th foot 

. . Clay with traces of sand. 

5th foot 

. . Sandy loam. 


Sakrmd Farm Investigation : 

The research work carried out at the Sakrand Research Farm in 
this connection is valuable. The following are some of the results : — 

(1) Water is generally struck at about 30 feet below the 
surface and in a sandy layer. 

(2) The average virgin soil in Sind is not rich in nitrogen 
content but its nitrifying and nitrogen-fixing powers are great and 
so the fertility is not lowered by cropping. 

(3) There are three main classifications of soils in the valley 
— Northern, Central and Southern. The soil of a lighter type exist 
in the north, those of a medium type in the . central, while there 
are very heavy soils in the south. 

Those containing more fine sand and silt but little clay are 
light soils and are well drained (e.g.) the physical properties of 
the soil at Sakrand are : 

Fine Sand Silt Clay 

50% 30% 14% 

The maximum water-holding capacity is low, varying between 
40 and 55. The highest quantity of water, found in the soil 24 hours 
after an 8^' irrigation, is 28%. 

The hygroscopic coefficient of the soil is also low, viz. 1-5 — ^2%. 

(4) There is always a tendency for soluble salts to accumulate 
wherever the clay proportion is large and fine sand relatively less. 

(5) The rate of percolation of water is fairly good in sweet 
lands (i.e.) without Kalar or soluble salts, while it is generally 
slower in Kalar soils. 

(6) The soluble salts in the soil move from place to place 
along with water. The rate of movement of water is faster than that 
of the dissolved salt. 

(7) The following is a complete chemical analysis of samples 
of soil at Sakrand ; — 
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Contents. 

Kalar soil 

Good soil. 

Loss on ignition 

7.00% 

5.00% 

Insoluble matter 

65.00% 

70.00% 

Lime as CaO 

6.00% 

6.00% 

Potash 

0.95% 

0.75% 

Phosphoric acid 

0.18% 

0.15% 

Nitrogen 

0.045% 

0.05% 

Total soluble salts 

1.80% 

0.20% 


Soil with more soluble salts is considered to be bad and unsuit- 
able for cultivation. 

(8) Kalar soils : — 

These are common in the valley — ^some containing as much as 
7% to 10% soluble salt. Vast stretches of barren land are covered 
with salt incrustrations. Surface washing does not remove them nor 
does percolating water drive them down into deeper layers of soil. 
These saline soils are called “ Solon Chaks,” and are entirely barren. 
Such of the salt lands as are found here and there amidst cultivable 
fields and called the “ Solonietz type,” however, bear fairly good 
crops. 

Through such a soil, water percolates very slowly. The inju- 
rious salts commonly found are NaCl and NaaSO^ ; but they are 
not so injurious as real alkaline salts, (e.g.) NaaCOg. They do not 
get easily washed and make the soil sticky and also render it water- 
logged. Again the nitrogen fixing power of a Kalar soil is much 
less than that of a soil free from these salts.^ 

NaCl produces a powdery, dusty condition, NajSO^ leaves a 
white incrustation, while NagCOg makes the soil black and sticky 
(black alkali). NagSO^ is the least harmful of all the salts. 

Soils containing CaClj are also black but are not so bad as Kalar 
soils. 

(Quinquiennial Report, Chemical Section, Agricultural Research 
Station, Sakrand, 1932-1933. Annual Report, Department of Agri- 
culture in Sind., 1933-34, Appendix D). 

Climatic Conditions. 

The climatic control on vegetation is also remarkable in Sind. 
In no other region in India are the climatic conditions perhaps 

1/7. B, — On the aspect of nitrogen fixation in the Kalar (Sind) soil, 
see also Bhaskaran and Subrahmanyan’s Studies in the Proc, Ind. Acad, 
Sci. B. 1936, Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 168. 
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more unique, irregular and unstable than in the Lower Indus Basin. 
It is the driest and hottest of all Indian provinces, aridity being its 
commonest feature (e.g., Jacobabad has a mean maximum tempe- 
rature of 113 “F and mean humidity 41%). The Thermal Equatoi 
passes through Sind. These conditions are accentuated by its phy- 
sical features, the Thar Desert in the east, the Sea in the south and 
the Hala-Suleiman (Kirthar) Mountains with their peculiar re- 
entrant angle, in the west and north-west. Thus the temperatures 
are exceptionally high in summer but in winter they are compara- 
tively low. The diurnal range of temperature is also great (e.g., 
over 45'’F on a single day at Jacobabad). Nearest the sea coast, 
the daily range of temperature is less. The monthly range of tem- 
perature increases from south to north and from, summer to winter 
(e.g., Jacobabad has a summer range of temperature 42°F and 
winter range 50 °F). The great^t humidity at all stations occurs 
in August, mz.^ 75, but the least in December, viz., 58 in Lower 
Sind and 41 in April in Upper Sind. Thus the weather is drier 
and hotter but more bearable in the north than in the south. The 
skies are generally clear and frost is not uncommon. While in 
Upper Sind it is generally calm for nearly half the year, nearer 
the coast of Sind the wind velocity is about 15 miles per hour in 
the monsoon season. Dust storms and squally weather are usual 
in the beginning of both the seasons. The predominant wind direc- 
tion at Karachi is westerly before the monsoon season begins when 
it changes to south-west, but in winter the direction is north-east or 
north-west ; in Upper Sind, however, it varies from south-east to 
north-east in summer and from north-east to north-west in winter. 

In the matter of rainfall, the region suffers the most. It is 
not only precarious and scanty but also the most variable in India, 
the orography of Sind being mainly responsible for it. What little 
precipitation it gets, it is often due to cyclonic storms, caused by 
eastern and western disturbances, particularly the latter. The average 
rainfall is about 7 inches in Lower Sind and about 3-5 in Upper 
Sind, with only about 8 rainy days in the whole year, July being 
the rainiest month. The greatest peculiarity about the rainfall curve 
is that after gaps of six or seven years of scarcity, there are peaks 
of good and at times heavy rainfall, though the cyclical period is 
hard to determine. It is a question whether there is any real pro- 
gressive climatic change in Sind, as the history of the province shows 
that there might have been greater rainfall in the past and forests 
existed. It is equally difficult to say whether Sind, after the Sukkur 
Barrage, would receive greater rainfall'. . Even with perennial irri- 
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gation, afforestation . and continuous evaporation it is not certain 
whether Sind would see wetter days. 

L Natural Vegetation 

Lying within the passage ways of the two monsoons and yet 
missing the benefits of both, on the border-land of the tropical and 
the extra-tropical regions, Sind has a vegetation peculiar to its soil 
and largely indicative of its hot and dry climate noted above. Tro- 
pical fruits and grains do grow in summer, while in winter, which 
is, on the whole, a bracing season, extra-tropical grains and vegetables 
thrive. Here the date tree first begins to ripen from the equator 
northwards, the balsam family of plants starts yielding gum rasin 
(Cummiphora), useful in medicine and art, the apple producing an 
eatable fruit, and the pomegranate blossoming for the first time. 
Among other fruits are dates, mangoes, oranges, peaches, plums and 
melons. Thus it is a stage intermediate between tropical India and 
temperate Iran. The desert type of vegetation, with the prominent 
plants being (1) Phog (Sindhi Tob), (2) Bhui (Bahusa), (3) Lana 
and (4) Mart, still persists. They are low and herbaceous plants 
with small or no leaves of the cactus {Euphmbia nereifolia) kind 
and some grasses, (e.g., Bruit after rains), growing in the sands 
of the arid parts, while trees such as the sal and the long-leaved 
pine thrive in the western plains. Along the banks and sides of the 
Indus and the canals and far inland in Shikargahs, etc., forests of 
Babul {acacia Arabica) and tamarisk, white poplar, etc., are in full 
bloom. Within the areas, periodically inundated and yet not cultivat- 
ed, there are impenetrable thickets of Kandi {prosopis spicigera), 
mimosa and tamarisk, white poplar and rank (Kaub) grasses. The 
sandhills of the desert yield tenough fodder and other bushy growth 
varying, in character, with the amount of salt in the soil, for camels 
and cattle that happen to live there, while the creeks and swampy 
parts of the delta are overgrown with deep mangroves, rhizophora, 
avicennia, ceriops, elephant grass, etc. The plains flooded by the Indus 
waters are covered with grass, but desert areas, such as the Pat, 
support only scattered bushes of Jana {anabasis multiflora) , etc. The 
hills of Kohistan, as well as the Kirthar ranges are invariably 
barren, though sheep and cattle do find grassy patches here and 
there in the valleys. The wild olive {olea ferruginea) Lohiro {Te- 
coma undulata), thorny ber, Farah {mannorhops vitchicana) crown 
some of the mountain tops. The well-known elephant grass is found 
generally along the banks of the Indus, incidentally binding them 
fast. Lastly, the indigenous cotton and the indigenous palm are the 
two prominent North African plants growing in Sind. (Imperial 
Gazetteer, Vol. I, p. 176.) 
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Peculiarities of Vegetation. 

Though the flora of Sind is, on the whole, poor, it includes a 
number of species of plants which are not commonly met with in 
other parts of India. On the contrary, they have an affinity with the 
Arabian, Iranian or Nubian (African) types, as the climates of these 
countries and the soil are similar, viz., intense summer heat, scanty 
rainfall, great winter cold, dry soil and geological formations, and 
within practically the same latitudes. 

The following summary of natural vegetation in Sind has been 
taken by Hooker and Thompson from the earlier works of Major 
Griffiths, Major Viccary and Dr. Stocks : — 

“ More ■ than nine-tenths of the Sind Vegetation consists of 
plants, which are indigenous in Africa, the desert regions assimilat- 
ing with that country, and owing to the remarkable identity of soil 
and climate with those countries, Nubian, Persian, Egyptian and 
Southern Arabian plants also occur largely in the Flora. At least 
one half are common Nubian or Egyptian plants, which being in- 
different to moisture are also found distributed in various parts of 
India where the climate is suitable. As examples may be mentioned 
Gynandropds, Pentaphylla, Abutilon indicum, Tribulus terrestris, 
Tephrosia prupurea, GHnus totoides, Grangea Madraspatana, Tri- 
chodesma indicum, Lippia nodiflora, Salanum Jacqinii, Aerua tenata, 
Achyrcmthes aspera and others. A smaller but still considerable num- 
ber is common to tropical Africa. Among these are found many 
Convolvulacece, and some of the commonest Indian weeds, as Peri- 
strophe bicaliculata and several species of Corchorus and Triumfetta. 
Again, about one-sixth of the whole consists of common Egyptian 
plants, which are too intolerant of moisture to withstand the climate 
of the more humid parts of India, but which extend along the 
Arabian and Persian coasts to Sind and thence to the Punjab and 
the drier parts of the Gangetic plain, and some even to the Deccan 
and Mysore, e.g., Peganum barmala,- Coccutus leogba, Capparis 
aphylla, Alhagi maurorum, Fagoma arabica, ProsopMs spitigera 
Calotropis procera and others, which extend to the drier parts of the 
Peninsula, and Malcolmia apicana, Corchoprus depressus, Cucumis 
colocynthis, Berthelotia lauceolata Heliotropium undulateem, several 
species of Salvia and chenopods which are confined to Northern 
India. With these occur also a few central European plants, as 
Ranunculus exceleratus. Convolvulus arvensis, Heliotropium Euro- 
peum, Rumex obrusifoUus and Potamageton pectinatum. Besides 
these, Sind contains a considerable number of species, which have 
not been met with elsewhere in India but which are Arabian or 
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Nubian plants : such are Zygophylum simplex at -album, Nemada 
procumbens, Azoon canmiense, Trichodesma Ajricanum, several Bar- 
leria, but balsamodendron and acanthodium hirtum. Puneria coo- 
gulans, (Stocks) is confined to Sind and the neighbouring province 
of Baluchistan. Eastern Species, which find their western limit in 
Sind, are almost entirely wanting. The following are all that are 
contained in Dr. Stocks’ catalogue, excluding plants manifestly culti- 
vated (such as Tamarindus ) : Rhusmyx, mysorenisis, Zizyphus jujuba, 
Hedyotis aspera, Coldenia procumbens, Salvia plebeia, Clerodendron 
phlomiodes, Aristolochia bracteata and Zeuxine sulcata." (Hooker 
and Thompson, Flora Indica, p. 152.) 


Dr. J. E. Stocks (Conservator of Forests, Bombay Presidency 
(Hughes — Gazetteer of the Province of Sind 1876, p. 9) recognised 
some 88 kinds of vegetable productions as under : — 


Grains {Gr amines) 
Pulses (Leguminosos) 
Oil seeds 

Greens and vegetables 
Gouds {Cucurbit acece) 
Dye plants 

Cordage and Clothing 
Tobacco and sugar 
Intoxicating Plants 
Medicines 
Condiments 
Fruits 


10 kinds. 

7 „ 

6 „ 

11 » 

10 ,, 

6 „ 

3 „ 

2 „ 

3 ,. 

4 „ 

5 .. 

21 „ 


88 

So, on the w'hole, “Over the region, a low chiefly herbaceous 
vegetation of plants common to most parts of India mixed with 
Oriental, African and European types, is spread with thickets of 
shrubs and a few trees. With a few exceptions most have deciduous 
leaves.” (Imperial Gazetteer, Vol I, p. 179). This affinity of Sind’s 
natural vegetation with that of the neighbouring regions is an in- 
dication that what grows in them can be grown with success in 
Sind. This cannot be said of any other province in India (Sel. 
Rec. Bombay Gov. No. XVII, 1855 New Series p, 591 ) . 

Vegetation Belts. 

The Province can be divided into six veghtation belts, which 
correspond, in general, to the physiographic divisions already made. 
(See Pro, Acad. Ind. Sci. B., Vol. IV, No. 4, p. 290) , 
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Name of Belt. 

Characteristic growth. 

Area covered 

1. Forest. 

Babul, tamarisk, Kandi, 
Tali, etc. Thom Forest. 

Banks of the Indus and 
E. Nara. 

2. Grassland ( Culti- 

vated land) . 

Trees are scarce. Grasses 
of different kinds grow. 

(a) Between the Indus 
and the Western High- 
lands. 

(b) Between the Indus 
and the desert. 

3. Mangrove Swamp. 

Mangroves, sea weeds, 
etc. 

Delta proper. 

4. Scmb land and 
desert. 

Thorny shrubs and plants 
acacia and cactus, 
bushy growth. Scrub 

1 land gradually passes 
into Desert. 

(a) Between the E. 
Nara and the E. boun- 
dary (Thar desert). 

(b) Between the U.S.F. 
and Jacobabad Dist. 
The Pat. 

5. Barren land. 

Devoid of any vegeta- 
tion. 

(a) Parts of Kohistan. 

(b) Western Highlands. 

6. Steep land. 

Scanty grass. 

Parts of Kohistan. 


(See Map. Plate II). 

1. Forest . — Nearly 1,150 sq. miles of land are covered with 
this belt. This is not a monsoon or temperate forest, the rain- 
fall being extremely insufficient for such a growth. It consists of 
narrow strips of land 34 — ^2 miles by 2 — ^3 miles, submerged about 
6 feet during the inundaticffi, along the banks of the Indus from 
Ghotki to within 30 miles of its north, numbering nearly 100 on both 
the banks, e.g., Mari, Khanot, Laikpur (largest), Bhorti (Hyderabad 
Dist.), Saduja, Andaldal, Shahpur (Shikarpur Dist.), Unarpur, Vi- 
ran and Buto (Karachi Dist.). Another forest belt lies within the 
valley of the'E. Nara, about 2-3 miles in breadth in the Rohri and 
Khairpur territories. These are riverain or inundation forests, de- 
pending upon the flood water of the rivers for their sustenance and 
growth. Floods often play havoc with the growth of this vegetation, 
but they are now artificially protected with bunds within whose 
limits the trees grow well. 

As there are extremes of climate and irregular water supply, 
only hardy trees of the scrub for^ type and bdonging to very few 
species grow in these forests, e.g. 

(1) Babul (Acacia Arabia ) — good for fuel, timber and parts of 

ships. Very tough and heavy wood. Staple tree for Lower 
Sind. 

(2) Tamarisk (Tamarix gcdlica and dioica ) — ^Very fair tree. 

Used for fuel for steamers and wood for agricultural 
implements, 
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(3) Kandi {Prosopis spicigera) — good for fuel and furniture. 

Has a straight growth. 

(4) Tali or Sissu {Dalbergia Sassoo) — ^good for timber. 

(5) Bahan {Populus euphratica) — good for rafters, match wood, 

etc. Light tough wood. 

(Statistical Atlas of the Bombay Presidency, 3rd 1925, Ed. 
p. 154.) 

Among other minor trees are Nim, Pipal, Kirir, Ber and Siras. 
These forests in Sind serve a double purpose — ^they supply timber, 
firewood etc., and also protect cultivable fields from being destroyed by 
the river floods. 

A whole scheme of afforestation, following on the Sukkur Barrage 
scheme, has been adumbrated by Government to meet the needs of 
the people for forest products, such as timber, lac, fuel, etc. It has 
also been contemplated to plant some of the Punjab varieties of trees, 
e.g., mulberry, for sports goods. 

2. Grassland. (Cultivated land). — ^This plain is now largely 
occupied by the area under irrigation and cultivation. As the system 
is completed, more and more land will be cultivated and prosperity 
of Sind will be greatly increased. This region is also affected by the 
pferiodical inundations of the Indus and occasional floods. Some 
parts of the grassland, which are not cultivated, remain pastoral and 
abound in trees, shrabs, etc., useful to camels and goats. Trees, 
such as Babul, Ber and Khabar, which grow best on Kalar soil are 
useful to camels. Fodder grasses are also numerous, e.g., Chhabar, 
Hariali, Karach. Lucerne and guinea grass are cultivated in this belt. 

This belt is interesting from the point of a variety of weeds, 
which grow in particular type of soils and under certain conditions. 
A weed survey oj Sind is extremely desirable, as it would help agri- 
cultural research in crops, carried on in the Sakrand research farm. 

3. Mangrove Swamp. — ^A large part of the deltaic land remains 
wet and muddy and therefore is covered over with mangroves, having 
their roots moistened with salt water at every high tide. 

4. Scrub-land and desert. — ^As there is some, though irregular, 
rainfall in this area, it is not entirdy devoid of vegetation. There 
is a bushy growth of rank vegetation having spines or thorns to pro- 
tect themselves from animals. The plants have their roots several 
feet deep to suck water and their stems are fleshy to enable them to 
store water in them for a long time. Eastwards towards the desert 
proper, vegetation of this kind also gradually disappears, except 
on the banks of the Dhands or salt lakes. 
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5. Barrren land.—Them is a little rainfall' occasionally on the 
rocky parts of Kohistan or the Kirfthars, but as there is no soil 
of any kind gathered, no plants grow and the rocks lie entirely 
barren. The landscape is clear and well-marked by this barrenness. 

6. Steppe land . — In parts of the Lower fCohistan region, there 
is some rainfall and scanty soil, allowing the growth of grass. 

Natural Vegetation and Animal life . — Sind affords a good 
example of climatic control also in relation to animals. As the flora 
of Sind is so limited, its influence on the fauna is evident. Animals, 
which are natives of a region more favoured with rainfall and 
moderate heat or cold, are wholly absent. Sheep live on small grass 
on hills of Kohistan and dry sand-hill pasture, while cattle thrive best 
in wetter lowlands, where rich, long and juicy grass is available. There 
being no great forests of the monsoon type, there are only a few 
mammals, e.g., camels, but no ferocious animals such as tigers or 
lions. Also, like the vegetation of Sind, some of the animals are 
allied to those living in extra-tropical regions : “ In some respects the 
fauna of Sind differs widely from that of other parts of India, having 
members of an Indo-African character, which do not extend far to 
the south or east of the province, while animals peculiar to heavy 
forest lands are practically absent. On the other hand, owing to the 
remarkable similarity of climate and nearly the same average rain- 
fall, the fauna te almost identified with that of the Punjab, N. W. 
Provinces, Baloochistan, the shores of the Persian Gulf, Rajputana, 
and parts of the western Presidency south of Sind,” (James A. 
Murray — The Vertebrate Zoology of Sind, London 1884, p. viii). 

Rats live in burrows formed in farms and fields. 

73 species of Mammals live in marshes, deserts, riverain forests 
and hills, such as hog, deer, wild boar, gazella, etc. Among the cattle 
class, the milch cows of Sind are well known and are exported to 
other parts of India. Bullocks are used for irrigation purposes in 
the interior, while buffaloes live only in the delta swamps. Cow’s 
milk is commonly used. In the salt marshes of the Indus delta, 
Kohistan and also in Hyderabad district, the one-humped species 
of camels is the most useful beast of burden. 

Reptiles are not so numerous (only of about T1 species), the 
climatic conditions not being favourable. There are not many 
venomous snakes too. 

The Aves, of which Burns recognised 121 species in 1837, are 
also analogous to those of the Iran plateau and ‘Africa and even 
Europe. Among them are storks, geese, duck, partridges, flamingoes 
and other migrants, 
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Crocodiles live in some of the Naras and in the Indus River 
there are some 36 species of fish. Gurkhur and wild ass inhabit 
scrub land. 

The wool derived from the sheep of Sind is of a very good 
quality, while the cattle supply bones and hides. 

Prominent Plants. 

The following are among the most prominent plants of Sind : — 
(James A. Murray — Plants and Drugs of Sind 1881, London and 
Bombay.) 


Seaweeds. 


Ferns. 


Grasses, 


Palms. 


Exogens. 


Kind of Plant. 


Manora rocks, etc. 

The broad Green Laver. 

Sea Silk “ Las ” or 
“ Lush.” 

Bladdery Sea-wrack. 

Irish Moss or Carrageen 
common Mushroom. 

Common Polybody found 
in forest. 

Maiden hair found in 
wells. 

Common Rice “ Sari 

Creeping Cynodon. 

“ Harrialee.” 

“ Sary ” 10-12 ft. high. 

Elephant grass “Pun”. 


Date palm jrerfect in 
Sind (About Khairpur 
and Sukkur), yields 
fruit. 

Sufaida “Bhan.” 

Banyan or Indian fig 
tree. 

Poplar “Pipur.” 

Castor oil plant (Com- 
mon in Thar Parkar). 

Tamarisk (in jungles). 

Mallow " Bxm-pat 

Hornbeam-leaved Sida. 

“ Aliar ” (on lower hills) . 


Peculiarity and use of 
product. 

Used in scrofulous cases. 

Contains gelatinous mat- 
ter used in Scrofula. 

Used in manufacture of 
iodine. Used for jellies. 

Vegetable. 

Contains KjCOg used in 
the manufarture of 
glass. 

Used as a drug. 

Contains starch. 

Pasture for cattle. 

Roots used for Sarsparilla. 

Used for making ropes. 

Holds banks of rivers or 
canals. 

Used for ropes, baskets. 

Used for making various 
articles. 


Used as timber and for 
lacquered boxes. 

Gives shelter. 

Used for timber. 

Used for oil. 

Firewood. 

Fibres used for rope. 
Used as a drug for in- 
termittent fever. 

Good for hedges. 
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Kind of Plant 

Indian or Egyptian Lotus 
(about Mandiar lake). 

Garden poppy (in irri- 
gated soil) . 

Lycium — “Ophthalmic 
Berbery” (an exported 
article of Barbarike) 
Common grape. 

Gum resin (rocky ground) 

Ash leaved Bead tree 
“ Neem”. 

Fagonia “Dhamya.” 

Rhubarb. 

Indigo “Jil or Nil” 

Sissoo (Upper Sind) 
Tali. 

Common Tamarind. 

Acacia “Babool” forest 

Dhatura. 

Lycium “ Gangro ”. 

Lussora Cordia. 

Convolvulus. 

Elephant “ Creeper.” 

Mustard tree “khabar”. 
(Lower Sind). 

Ruthunjote. 

Sweet Basil “Nazbo”. 

Garden Lettice. 

Mangrove “ Chowree ” 
“ Kirree ” (Deltaic 
parts). 

Pomegranate. 


Prosopis “ Kundee ” ( dry 
ground). 

“ Sirris ” “ Suree ” (in 
forests) , 


Peculiarity and use of 
Product. 

Tubers used as food. 


Opium. 

Remedy for ophthalmic 
diseases. 


Raisins and currants. 
Frankincense and Myrrh. 
Bark, etc., as astringent. 
Drug for fever. 

Purging property. 

Used as a dye. 

Timber. 

Medicine value. 

Gum, lac, etc. 

Medicinal use as a nar- 
cotic. 

Fruits eaten by natives, 
beasts, etc. 

Fruits eaten by na.tives. 
Ropes made of fibre. 
Used in cutaneous affec- 
tions. 

A stimulant. 

Cooling plant 
do 

Vegetable and narcotic. 
Timber. 


Astringent, dyeing and 
tanning. 

Furniture, firewood. 


Hard and heavy wood 
(Girth 7-9 ft.) 
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Medicinal Plants. 

In some parts of Sind, especially on low hills of Kohistan, 
a number of other plants of great medicinal properties grow well. 
The following are some of the typical ones : — 


Names of Plant 


Medically used for 


Mameecha {Slevogtia 
orientalis), 

Edrbet {guitandim Bon- 
duc). 

Nuro, Nuree, Kolmeer 
igrantia). 

Dhurrar, Googul, Suray. 

Sakun ( T amarix Orien- 
talis). 

Saupat ( autertinum gla- 
cum). 

Aderay-ja-denay {Sola- 
num jacquinii). 

Zamir ( Cocculus Villo- 
sus). 

Chawn {\Cassia absus). 

Gigantic Swallow wort 
(Calotropis gigenta). 

Wild Eggs plant {Sola- 
num jacquirdi). 

Tooth Brush Tree {Sala- 
dora Persica). 

Salai tree iBdlsamoden- 
dron) . 

Thorn apple (Dhatura 
alba)''. 

Goat Foot creeper. 

Babul [acacia). 


Fever. 

Disorders from heat. 

Disorders from cold. 
Disorders of galls. 

Nose bleeding. 

Cough. 

Pains in head. 

Eye Inflammation. 

Cough, asthma. 

Cough, pneumonia, fe- 
ver. 

Fever, rheumatism, as- 
thma. 

Inhalation. 

Poison. 

Boils, swellings. 

Cough, etc. 


II. — Irrigation 

The human factor now remains to be considered. With such 
a peculiar type of natural vegetation, trying climatic conditions and 
very scanty rainfall but good soil, man has practised irrigation in Sind 
from times immemorial. The prosperity of the province is linked 
with the supply of water from the Indus, however unstable and un- 
controllable the stream is. Its discharge rarely falls below 22,000 
cusecs, while the average is as high as 1,10,000 cusecs (Irrigation 
Administration Report, Pt. II, Sind, 1935, p. 1). Under such cir- 
cumstances artificial irrigation has flourished. In fact, Sind is one 
of the largest canalised lands in the world. Fed by snows in the 
upper reaches and the monsoon rains in the lower, the river has 

IV K 
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been a blessing to all cultivators. Even the silt brought down from 
the whole region has been enriching the soil for cultivation. 

(For the Indus river regimen, etc., see the Author’s contribution 
to Proc. Ind. Acad. ScL, B. 1936, Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 319/-344). 
Geological Considerations. 

The system of irrigation in Sind is unique. It depends largely 
upon its geology. 

(1) Sind is an aggraded valley of the Indus, the river being 
in its deltic stage here, i.e., it has reached its base-level of erosion 
and its plain stage and the valley is filled up and flat, and not a 
deep well-defined V-shaped hollow. Canals, small and large, cut in 
such a region can, therefore, be taken in any direction. There is 
no need of cross drainage works, such as culverts, etc., as in the 
Deccan. 

(2) On account of the changing nature of the river channels, 
many an old bed of the river has been deserted and left dry. These 
Dhoroes were utilised for cultivation or as parts of new canals. R. B. 
Buckely— “ Irrigation Works in India,” London 1893, p. 10.) Some 
large canals have an elongated and winding course like that of a 
river, e.g., the Fuleli. 

(3) The gradient of the country is low, 7" to 12" in a mile. 
Therefore, the canals can be carried to any length, e.g., the Rohri 
canal is 205 miles in length. Such long canals are an impossibility 
in the Deccan, where the gradient is high and varied. 

(4) The bed of the river is always higher than the surrounding 
country. The river is actually flowing on an elevated ridge formed 
by itself. There is, therefore, gr^it danger of floods in the country, 
destroying life and property. Even river bunds are breached occa- 
sionally during the rainy season and the P. W. D. has to exercise 
great vigilance. 

(5.) The limestones and calcareous-sandstones of the sedimen- 
tary rock system in Sind are very soft, allowing a good deal of ero- 
sion and silt to form and run into the canals. 

(6) The sea-shore is low, the rocks are marine and charged 
with connate saline material and salt and sand are carried from 
the sea inland. Parts of the Indus valley, especially the various low- 
level salt lakes and Dhunds, are supposed to be ancient sea bottom. 
Consequently there are salt deposits in many places and the soil, too, 
is salty, due to extraction of soluble salts from the younger Tertiary 
rock system. 

(7) Due to the double nature of the Indus flood levels, i.e., 
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rising in the early summer due to the melting of the snows in the 
Himalayas and again the monsoon season due to rains, inundation 
becomes intermittent and irregular. In Sind itself the rainfall is 
meagre but there are possibilities of cyclonic storms in both seasons 
and summer floods due to snow melting are likely. With such a 
river drainage and in a valley with such deep alluvium and unsuit- 
able catchment area, a dam is an impossibility, as it would not only 
be very expensive but constantly liable to damage. There are no small- 
er streams in the dry parts to be dammed and converted into tanks 
as in the Madras region. If a regulator or barrage were built and 
gatds could be wholly shut or opened out whenever necessary it 
would be safe. Prior to the building of the Barrage only Khariff 
crops could be raised with the help of inundation canals, while the 
river being very low, the Rabi crops were raised by the ‘ Lift system 
i.e., the system of raising water by means of the Persian wheel and 
other machinery. 

(8) In the Indus valley, there is a network of sand belts 
and clay belts. Therefore canals passing through sand belts cause 
seepage and water logging, especially when their level is higher than 
the country, which is not the case in the system of irrigation in the 
Deccan. Such canals in Sind would require expensive lining, but 
it is a moot point whether it would be economical and successful. 

(9) After the opening of the Barrage the system of irrigation 
has been changed into a perennial one only within the Barrage 
Zone, while in parts of Upper Sind and Lower Sind the old inunda- 
tion system is still in vogue. Due to the low fall of the river, the 
problem of water supply in Lower Sind, subsequent to the Barrage, 
has become very acute even in the Kharif Season, and a second 
Barrage would be a necessity in this locality as well, though its 
financial success would be doubtful. 

History of Ancient Irrigation. 

Few records have been preserved to indicate the details of the 
very ancient irrigation methods practised in Sind. The excavations 
at Mohenjo Daro have not been carried out over a sufficiently 
wide area to disclose any definite artificial water channels. It, how- 
ever, cannot be doubted that the people of Indus valley civilisation 
utilised the river water for irrigation and cultivation of the soil, upon 
which their life mainly depended. In such a dry region they could 
grow wheat and plants such as cotton. That irrigation was also 
practised by the people of the Indus valley culture has been surmis- 
ed by archaeologists. An inscription on one of the seals discovered 
states clearly that “Two canals were constructed in the month of 
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Kudam (Aquarius) and Mina (Pisces) in the wood pecker (?) 
country.” Another seal records that it took thirteen months to 
construct a canal.” (Fr. Heras— lecture on the Mohenjo Daro script. 
Bom. Branch of Royal Asiatic Soc. March, 1936.) 

The Iranians were decidedly a people excelling in irrigation 
and while they possessed the Indus Valley or immigrated into it, 
they would obviously endeavour to use as much river water and as 
much cultivable land as possible. The celebrated Persian wheel is 
their most useful legacy. The Arabs followed in the footsteps of the 
Iranians and allowed the natives to carry on with the work of culti- 
vation, while they themselves defended and governed the land. 

In the 8th century a. d. the Arab conquerors of Sind assessed 
taxes on glands, (1) watered from public canals and (2) watered 
privately by artificial means. (Completion Report of the Lloyd 
Barrage etc. 1934 Vol. I P. 1) 

Nothing definite can be gathered about the system of irrigation 
in the subsequent centuries. The only information we have been 
able to obtain from the History of Sind is that while at one time 
the land was very prosperous, at another it fell into disuse or was 
neglected. Even in the time of the Balooch Talpurs, the best of 
cultivable grounds were used as Shikarghas or hunting grounds. A 
peculiar system, called terrace-irrigation seems to have been practised 
in the past from- a number of “ Sun-drenched valleys ” marked by 
many a relic of former irrigation. “These relics called Gohar- 
basta, often of a great size, are attributed by the Mohomeden 
Sindhis to infidels. They point also to shells that are formed in 
numbers and call them the teeth of the infidel giants. Occupation 
of the hills by the Hindus may have followed upon persecution in 
the plains at the hands of the Mahomedan conquerors of the 
Valley.” (J. Abbot “Sind” London 1924 P. 11.) 

But the system of irrigation was imperfect. The people took 
advantage of the natural high bed, which the Indus river formed 
by alluviation and on which it flowed, cut the heads of canals in de- 
pressions in the neighbourhood of the main stream or from the 
branches separated from the river itself, to avoid all flood disasters 
and silting and after a short distance carried them parallel to the 
main stream for long distances across the low-lying areas from the 
marginal ridge. (Irrigation Administration Report, Pt. II, Sind, 
1930-1, p. 1.). 

Nature of Old Canals. 

The canals, on the whole, were irregular in shape, awkward 
in bends and were choked up with silt from the river or from breaches 
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of the banks. They were more natural than artificial water ways. 
These channels, parallel to the main river, were cut at low gradient 
and waters were allowed to merge ultimately into low ground in a 
direction oblique to the river so as to secure as great a fall as possible. 
This fall varied from a foot to a few inches in a mile. They were 
upto a hundred feet wide and about a dozen feet deep, not enough 
however to draw off from the river except when in flood. They 
were tortuous like natural streams, a portion of the fall was destroyed 
owing to frequent bends and silting was excessive. The trouble of 
clearing the silt was also great. 

Irriiotion Administration. 

The province was divided into districts, each under an Ameer. 
He generally used crude maps with lists of names of canals etc. 
The system of excavation of canals was also crude. They were zig- 
zag and carried in any direction the cultivators wished. There were 
no roads or inspection paths along them. During the cold season, 
especially from November to April, the canals were dry and so they 
could be cleared of silt or further excavated. The measurements 
as regards the length, depth and cubic contents of earth were only 
rough. The unit of measure was the Gaz, which is equal to 2T 
normally, but it varied in different districts. 

Irrigation Before The British Conquest : — 

Postans in his “Observations on Sind” in 1843, refers to two 
kinds of operations by the natives : 

(1) The use of the Persian wheels by camels or bullocks. 

(2) The construction of drains leading to low land. 

The wheels were placed in cuts made on the banks by the river, 
where the fields lay close by ; but wherever they were far inland, 
the country was intersected by canals, which frequently got choked 
up. They were generally cleared by men employed by Jhagirdars 
by means of large hoes with short handles, called " powrans.” (A. W. 
Hughes — “ Gazetteer of the Province of Sind ” 1876 P. 86. ) 

R. F. Burton has also stated in a later memoir of his : — 

( 1 ) “ Water was drawn off from the river indefinitely and al- 

lowed to run down the canal into some pond or marsh at the tail. 
Such ground was useful for growing paddy, but as the water 
gradually evaporated, leaving a bog fetid black mud, thickened 
with decayed vegetation, and exposed to the rays of an October or 
November sun, a pestilential miasma was the result. Moreover, it 
is evident from the compound slope of the country {viz. the slope 
from north to south or from Suldoir to the sea, and that from the 
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river laterally from each bank towards the inland countries) that 
the waters derived from the river might in many cases have been 
returned to it in a purified state. Thus some little would be done 
towards remedying the evils complained of in the Indus — shallow- 
ness and an over-deposit of silt.” 

(2) “The faulty shape adopted by the canals, and the per- 
severence displayed in adhering to that form : The banks were 
perpendicular walls of silt or stiff clay and when undermined by the 
waters, they readily fell in. The excavated earth was disposed of in an 
immense and ever-increasing spoil bank close to the canal, on pur- 
pose to obstruct clearance and give the workmen as much trouble 
as possible. No judgment was displayed in choosing a position for 
the head ; no attention to prevent the winding of the channel.” 

(3) “The main trunks, as the Fulailee, Goonee and other 
beds, which, generally speaking, are the courses of dried up rivers, 
were rarely, if ever, cleaned out, on account of the expense and 
trouble of such works. The consequence was that in cold weather 
they were choked with drifted sand, and every inundation supplied 
to them with an additional coat of silty deposit. The effects of this 
neglect were severely felt at the tails of those streams. In some 
cases, as in the Rain river, these beds shrank into mere water 
courses ; in others, as in the Phitto, they were utterly ruined.” 

(4) “Under the native princes, the canal department suffered 
much from the curious state of misrule in which the people lived. 
It was not uncommon to see two or even three large watercourses 
running nearly parallel to each other for probably six or seven miles. 
The reason of this useless excavation is, that the land to the north 
might belong to a Rind, that to the south to a Nipzamani and the 
country at the tail might be Ryot land. Each family would be com- 
pelled to dig for its own water, through pride and jealousy of its 
neighbour ; the ryots were of course left to the mercy of Government. 
Occasionally a Jagirdar of consequence, especially if a Baloch, would 
throw an embankment across a canal, when the water began to 
sink, in order to retain it for the irrigation of his own lands.” 
(“Sind or the Unhappy Valley” 1851, pp. 39-41). 

Obstacles and Difficulties. 

Added to these, were other difficulties and instabilities of the 
main river channel ; — 

(1) The fall of the country arid the consequent tortuosity of 
the river as shown below 
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Direct miles 

By river 

Ratio 

Kashmor to Sukkur 

73 

109 

1 to 1-49 

Sukkur to Sehvan 

105 

169 

1 to 1-61 

Sehvan to Kotri 

76 

114 

1 to 1-50 

Kotri to head of delta 

76 

118 

1 to 1*55 


(2) Low and overtopping banks, ox-bow lakes and ultimate 
cutting out of the narrow neck of land : The result is a considerable 
shortening of the length of the river, excess of velocity of the current 
floods and considerable erosion of the banks. 

(3) Deposit of silt, reduction of velocity of water and blocking 
up of beds. The drop of silt between Sukkur and Kotri is even 
greater than that between Kotri and the coast. Sandy banks and 
shoals are innumerable. 

(4) The river banks in Sind, except at certain places viz. 
Sukkur, Kotri and Jherruk, are not fixed. There is continual erosion 
taking place. For this reason it is not possible to cut the heads 
of canals quite close to the natural banks of the river. Often they 
are left dry or eroded away by the powerful streams at flood times. 

(5) Besides the above difficulties the question of the annual 
inundation of the Indus and the extent to which the country is 
periodically submerged by the seasonal floods requires consideration. 
Lt. Wood, who made a special study of this problem, was of opinion 
that the valley was very unevenly and irregularly favoured by the 
waters of the river. While in some parts the inundation was 
general, e.g. Chandkote, the most fertile part of Sind, in others it 
was partial or obstructed by the Kohistan and other hilly parts of 
the country e.g. Sehvan to the head of the delta. The maximum 
width of floods was 20 miles in some low areas, while 12 miles was 
the most usual measure. On the left bank side, the breadth was 
not more than 3 miles due to the obstructions of the desert. 

Within the delta proper, the lower portions were under water 
from the tidal bore, while the upper parts were only partially inun- 
dated by the river. 

Thus while some fields were fertilised, others were left barren 
or at the time of exceptional riva: floods, were destroyed due to 
breaches in the banks or the “bannas”, small bunds, built by the 
Zamindars round their own Adds. 

Besides this kind of irrigation by inundation, the only parts 
of Sind which were cultivated independently of the Indus river and 
dependent on rainfall alone were : (1) Kohistan, where there was 
some good rainfall in certain years periodically and the cultivation 
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chiefly was Jowari, sugarcane, isesamum, rapeseed, etc., (2) The 
Thar, where rainfall was much less and the cultivation was of Bazri 
and Jowari chiefly. (Report on the river Indus— 1838 : Selections 
from Records of Bom. Govt. No. XVII, New Series, 1855, pp. 568- 
569). This state of affairs continued till the beginning of the 19th 
century. 

Irrigation under the British. 

The British were interested in the irrigation of Sind from the 
very beginning. In 1830 Lt. Bumes had arranged for the distribu- 
tion of the waters of the Western Nara by canals. In 1851 John 
Jacob put up his scheme of the Begari canal and the Desert canal, 
while in 1859 Lt. Fife, who may be called the father of the most 
modem irrigation works in Sind, stated : “ Sind is an alluvial plain, 
almost every portion of which has at some time or other been swept 
by the Indus or its branches. In almost every direction, traces of 
ancient channels are met with and where these are large and can 
be traced for any considerable distance, They are most useful in 
indicating the relative levels of the country : for it is an axiom in 
places like Sind, formed by the deposit from the river, that the land 
is always highest at the river bank and low the further the bank 
is receded from.” (A. W. Hughes— Gazetteer of the Province of 
Sind 1876 P. 16.) He devised a cut at Rohri from the Indus to 
join it with the Eastern Nara and converted this sluggish stream 
into a perennial canal. A year later, Fife also suggested the possi- 
bilities of other canals viz. 

1. Rohri — ^Fuleli. 

2. Sukkur — W. Nara. 

3. Jermck — Indus Right bank (to reach Keamari). 

4. Jermck — Indus Left Bank. 

5. Mithrao — ^Wanga Bazar. 

The longest canal was the Fuleli. “ Originally it was a natural 
branch of the Indus, which it rejoined about 16 miles below Hydera- 
bad, but the outlet into the river was closed by a dam in the time 
of the Amirs and the water was sent forward to feed other canals 
to the south.” It was improved by the British in 1856, so that 
“ the area irrigated by it could yield about 300,000 areas of crops 
every year,” ( R. B. Buckley— “Irrigation Works in India ” London 
1893, pp. 10-11.). 

Between 1884 and 1899 the works constructed and opened for 
public use were the Unarwah in North Sind and the Jamrao canal 
in East Sind. 
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Some of the subsidiary canals were undertaken within a short 
time, while others were not started until 1904-05, when the total 
milage grew to 7,441, with the cultivated area increased to 29,23,929 
acres out of the total available area of 95,37,670 acres. There were 
ten divisions of irrigation made in 1868 ; 1. Begari canals 2. Ghar 
canals 3. Rohri canals 4. Fuleli canals 5. Eastern Nara. 6. Ka- 
rachi Collectorate 7. Desert canals 8. Jacobabad canals '9. Suk- 
kur canals 10. Lower and Central Sind canals. 

In 1907 there were ten canal districts, created as under : — 
1. Begari canal dist. 2. Shikarpur canal dist. 3. Ghar canal dist. 
4. W. Nara dist. 5. Karachi canal 6. North Hyderabad canal 
dist. 7. Central Hyd. canal. 8. Fuleli canal. 9. Jamrao canal. 
10. E. Nara districts. (Aitken — Gazetteer of the Province of Sind 
1907 pp. 258-264.) 

Improved System of Canal Construction. 

The canals were generally cut in such a way that they were 
carried away from the river bank in the direction, in which the 
water could most easily flow and reach the fields. 

Their heads were not placed on any permanent banks, but on 
a side channel and water was drawn off only during inundation. 
The heals selected for canals were very convenient. They were 
based on an ancient system prevailing in the land ; — “ The 
native rulers, who originally constructed most of the inundation 
canals in India, appear to have learnt from experience the necessity 
of selecting spots for the heads of the canals which were screened 
from the full force of the current during the inundation.” The 
experiments made by Col. Tremendeere R. E. (Roorkee Professional 
Papers. Vol. Ill 1st. Series p. 25.) show that, 

(1) Those inundation canals of Sind, which draw their supplies 
from branches separated from the main river by islands covered 
with brushwood and long grass, contain a comparatively small 
amount of material in suspension. The brushwood and grass impede 
the velocity of the water and clarify it. 

(2) . Those canals, having their heads in the main stream in 
the normal way, may be expected to contain silt to the extent of 
1|300 by weight and that about one third of this quantity is ordi- 
narily deposited in the canals. 

(3) The canals, having their heads on the mainstream in a 
part, where the channel is restricted and the velocity increased, may 
contain silt to the extent of 11200 by weight, of which half may be 
deposited in the canals. 

IV L 
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“ These points have always to be considered in selecting a site 
for the head of an inundation canal, and they explain why a 
favourite site is a little way above the point where the lower end of 
a dund joins the main stream for, if, as is often the case, the dund 
ultimately silts up at the head, a backwater is formed at the lower 
end, from which water can be drawn, which is comparatively free 
from the heavier silt. But such a head would only be a temporary 
one, as a rule, for the backwater would sooner or later become filled 
up by deposits.” 

Thus in Sind the heads were cut in depressions or hollows, taking 
off from the main stream, which are dry or nearly so during the 
dry season, but are filled by the annual flood in the river ; these are 
generally old courses of the parent stream which have been aban- 
doned by the river; they are called Dunds in Sind and Sotas in 
Bengal. (See Sketch Plate VI.). 

“These depressions are frequently used in Sind as the sites 
for the heads of inundation canals ; one of the arguments used in 
their favour is that, as they are much larger than the canals they 
feed, the velocity of the water is less in the dund than in the canal, 
and consequently the silt which would otherwise be deposited in 
the canal is deposited in the dund and the labour of the annual silt 
clearers of the canal is reduced.” (R. B. Buckley “Irrigation 
Works in India and Egypt,” London 1893, p. 18.). 

But after all, the level of the canal water was all important. 
Even with the Persian wheel it was difficult to supply water to the 
fields situated far from the canal banks in the interior. A water 
course, taken in from the canal, would supply a very limited quan- 
tity and for a very short period of time. 

The system of rotational working of the canals by means of 
regulators, fixed across the canals at certain distances, gave some 
relief, as the water level could be raised to some extent thereby. 
But here, too, the quantity mattered much and as the velocity of 
water was reduced, more and more silting took place. 

Construction and Preservation of Bunds. 

In order to protect the fields from being washed out at the time 
of extraordinary floods, a system of protective bunds or dykes have 
been in existence and maintained at considerable cost. “ The history 
of Sind irrigation is bound up with that of these bunds. Prior to 
1869 all bunds in Sind were Zamindari, and they were maintained by 
the Zamindars themselves, but in that year Government constructed a 
bund near the head of the Sukkur canal, this being the first Govern- 
ment bund ever constmcted.” (Comptetion Report of the Lloyd Bar- 
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rage, etc., 1934, Vol. I, p. 3.) . Since then a number of such protective 
bunds have been built along the course of the Indus. When a bund 


is likely to break, a loop is added behind it and the land 

protected 

from total destruction. 

The following are the chief : — 


Right Bank 

Length in 
Miles. 

Left Bank 

Length in 
Miles. 

Kashmor Bund 

73 

Narch Bunds 

34 

Sukkur Begari Bund 

46-5 

Kasimpur Bunds 

10-5 

Ghar Canals Bunds 

45-8 

Small Bunds (N. Sukkur) 28-25 

Nara canals Bun'ds 

77 

Naolakhi Bhorti Bund 

8-92 

Manjhand Bunds 

5-75 

Fuleli Bund 

35-01 

Karachi canals Bunds 

56 

Karachi canals Bund 

98 

Total 

304-05 


214-68 


In addition to these there are flood diversion bunds e.g, (1) On 
the left bank, protecting the Eastern Nara canal and (2) on the 
right bank, protecting the Manchar — ^Aral Drainage System. 

British Success. 

But although there were inherent defects in the old irrigation 
system, the British were successful in several directions. They im- 
proved upon the old inundation canal system, constructed new canals, 
suggested ways of occupying cultivable lands in hitherto uncultivable 
areas and, above all, created confidence among the Zamindars and 
Haris. For well-nigh three-quarters of a century, there was con- 
tinued progress, in spite of occasional set-backs. 

The following tables show the situation in 1924, which they had 
been able to create since 1851 : 


Irrigation Work 
Canal system 

Productive 

Unproductive 


No. of Milage in Cost. 

Works Operation 

Main Branches Rs. 

28 5,677 788 3,64,94,392 

6 950 286 70,23,448 


Total 

34 6,627 

1,074 4,35,17,840 

Sources of 

Area irrigated in 

Percentage of 

Irrigation 

Thousands of acres 

Total area. 

Government canals 

3,080 

93-7 

Private canals 

25 

0-8 

Tanks 

1 

a 

. - 

Wells 

43 

1-3 

Other sources 

,138 

4-2 

Total 

3,286 1 

100-0 

(G. R Ambekar— “ 

The Crops of Sind,” 

Bombay 1928, pp. 24-1 


and 33.) 
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Methods of Irrigation before the Barrage. 

There were three methods of irrigation existing before the 
Sukkur Barrage was opened in 1932 ; viz., (1) Gravity intermittent 
flow irrigation {Mok) (2) Lift irrigation {Charkho or Hurlo) or 
irrigation by well-water (Larkhana Dist. mainly), (3) Combination 
of lift and flow irrigation. 

(1) In this, the peculiar slopes or lie of the land and the river 
was taken advantage of by the native, whenever the waters in the 
river and canals were high enough. 

“ The slope of the land in a direction parallel with the river is 
about the same as that of the river surface ; but the land also has 
a slope away from the river. If, therefore, a canal is cut diagonally 
away from the river bank and the water surface of the canal has 
the same slope as the river, the surface of the water in the canal 
will gradually become at a higher level than the land at some distance 
from the head of the canal. Hence the river water, which, at the 
river bank, is not high enough to flow on the land, will be sufficiently 
high to do so over other lower lands further inland, if carried to 
them in a canal. Moreover, in a large canal, the surface slope of 
the water may be made flatter than that in the river and hence a 
further gain in level compared to that of the land, can be gained 
for every mile the canal is carried.” 

(A. A. Musto “ The future of Sind : Sukkur Barrage scheme ” 
1923 p. 3. ) 

This advantage of the slope or lie of the land is a great pecu- 
liarity of rivers such as the Indus, the Mississippi etc., the river 
actually flowing along the top of a ridge formed by itself and not 
in the bottom of a deep valley, as has been stated above. On the 
right bank of the Indus between Sukkur and Sehvan the gradient 
is still higher than on the left and consequently some of the oldest 
canals in Sind exist in the Larkana district, and the flow system 
was closely followed. 

(2) and (3) In other parts of Sind when the water level was 
low, water was lifted from the canals and wells near by, by means 
of the Persian wheel, especially during the dry months of the year. 
Where the lands rose higher and higher, more than one Persian 
wheel were provided in turn, and, in this manner, crops of sugar-cane 
and other garden produce were secured in winter. 

Further improvement necessary : 

But these inundation canals, depending upon the annual flood 
of the river, with its characteristic fluctuations and variations in 
supply, lay dry for nearly 8 months. Only from 15th June, to the 
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15th September, when the Sukkur gauge read 12 feet and more, 
was it possible to have a full discharge and full level of water for 
the field. 18th June was the latest day for a forecast for a fair or 
bad season. During the season of the swell, at the same time, 
these canals were quite useless. Even with the head regulators a 
moderate level could not be maintained for all times. The waters in 
the winter season, though very low in level, largely ran to waste in the 
sea “ at times 20,000 cusecs ” (G. R. Ambekar, “ The Crop of Sind ” 
1928, p. 23), At other times the inundation came too late when half 
the season was over and the water itself was too much or too little. 
There were losses and delays even in the lift system, which was very 
expensive. The supply of water was, besides, affected by dangerous 
slit bars, formed at the mouth of each canal under certain conditions. 
Extravagance of water at one time, great scarcity of it at another, a 
Kharif season in full swing followed by another of idleness for labour- 
ers, plentiful crops in one season and starvation in another—with all 
this, “ Agriculture in Sind was more a gamble than a systematic in- 
dustry.” 

Thus the valley was very unevenly and irregularly favoured by 
the waters of inundation from the Indus. While in some parts the 
inundation was general, in others it was partial. Again, while some 
fields were fertilised, others were destroyed in the same season due 
to breaches in the bunds etc. Irrigation, though independent of 
rainfall in Sind, thus suffered and fluctuated, as the following table 


shows 

Year 

Highest 
Suldcur 
Reading 
in feet 

Highest’ 
Kotii 
Reading 
in feet 

Area 

Irrigated 

Rainfall 

1921 

16-8 

22-1 

3,250,593 

General and Beneficial. 

1922 

15-5 

20-4 

3,631,105 

Scanty. 

1923 

14-1 

21-9 

3,427,266 

Scanty. 

1924 

16-6 

23'6 

3,725,283 

Heavy and damaged early 
grown crops. 

1925 

15-7 

221 

3,296,139 

Average. 

1926 

15-3 

22-7 

3,507,028 

Above average and well 
distributed. 

1927 

15-3 

21-5 

3,352,973 

Scanty in Upper Sind. 
Torrential in Lower Sind. 

1928 

14-2 

19-3 

3,580,764 

Scanty. 

1929 

17-7 

24T 

3,805,038 

Heavy and late. 

1930 

16-9 

23T 

3,247,305 

Below the average ; rain fell 
when canals full flowing. 

1931 

13'9 

19-3 

3,060,051 

Very poor. 

1932 

16-7 

23-7 

3,497,229 

Good and timely. 


(Triennial Review of Irrigation in India — 1^1-1932), 
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Demand for Permnkd Irrigation : — 

The inherent defects in the methods of irrigation by means of 
inundation canals led to a demand for perennial irrigation. Accord- 
ing to a report, “The cultivation at present dependent on river 
inundation is principally Kharif, and even this is subject to the 
detrimental effects of fluctuation in the river water levels ; the low 
water supplies in the winter season can be tapped only to a small 
extent, and that too under very favourable conditions. Besides 
liability to poor crop out-turns and even distress from loss of 
harvest arising from vicissitudes of supply, there is a limit to ex- 
pansion of cultivation. The success of new undertakings can be 
purchased only at the expense of those already in operation.” 
(Report of “Lloyd Barrage and canals project in Sind.” — ^Visvesva- 
raya and Ali Nawaz Jung Bahadur, pp. 4-5. Irrigation Administra- 
tion Report 1930-31 p. 57-60). 

History of the Barrage Project : — 

This demand for perennial canals was continuous and some means 
of a certain supply of water during the whole year was to be pro- 
vided. A scheme for a solid dam was put forth as early as 1846 
by Ool. Walter Scott, Superintendent, Canal and Forest Department. 
But it was abandoned. In 1855, Lt. Fife next made a report of the 
irrigation requirements of Sind and devised other great canals, depend- 
ing upon the natural level of the river. He was, however, doubtful 
whether a solid dam was possible. 

The High Court of the East India Co., authorised a survey of 
Sind in 1857. In 1866 Col. Strachey, Inspector of Irrigation, was 
much impressed by a possibility and necessity of perennial canals 
system in Sind. In 1870 Col. Le Measurier prepared the Rohri- 
Hyderabad canal system, which has been consolidated in the present 
Rohri canal, the longest of the Barrage canals. 

In 1890 Lord Reay, Governor of Bombay, appointed the Joyner 
Committee to investigate into the question of Sind Irrigation but 
a couple of years later Sir Evan James recommended abandonment 
of perennial irrigation scheme as too expensive arid uncertain. 

From 1901-1903 an Indian Irrigation Commission sat to in- 
vestigate into the possibilities of building a weir at Sukkur. 

In 1909 Dr. Summers, Superintending Engineer, Left Bank, 
was convinced of the eventual need of a dam but not as an urgent 
necessity. The Government of Bombay then issued orders for the 
submission of a project for a barrage across the river at Sukkur. In 
1910-12 the Government of India considered this. Then the Secre- 
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tary of State appointed a Committee of experts to examine Dr. Sum- 
mer’s Report, but even they called the scheme “ A premature pro- 
ject.” They suggested a site alternative to the one proposed by 
the Bombay Engineers, that is, above the Sukkur gorge and not 
below it. The London Committee also suggested it should be con- 
structed on the sands. Among others, who resuscitated the project, 
were Messrs. A. Hill, H. S. Beale, F. St. John Bebbie and Sir T. R. J. 
Wood. 

In 1916 a complete scheme was submitted by the Bombay 
Government for a barrage with canals on both sides and in 1918 it 
was seriously taken up by the then Governor Lord Lloyd. By 1920 
Mr. A. A. Musto under the able guidance of Mr. Beale, Chief 
Engineer for Irrigation, Bombay, presented the completed project for 
consideration by the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State. 

At last, in 1923 the Secretary of State sanctioned the works. 
Construction was actually commenced on 1st July 1923, and the 
Lloyd Barrage, the greatest of its kind in the world, was formally 
opened on 13th January 1932. Irrigation actually commenced in 
June 1932. The whole scheme has cost over 20 crores of rupees. 

The following were among the objects of the Barrage : — 

(1) To keep out silt from canal mouths. 

(2) To maintain in the canals a steady flow. 

(3) To enable higher duties to be realized and better out- 
turn of crops than the older canals. 

(4) To convert large areas of ‘lift’ irrigation into ‘flow’ irri- 

gation. 

(5) To render possible the cultivation of more valuable or 
useful crops. 

(6) To enable a larger proportion of land to be irrigated. 

(7) To provide agricultural employment for the population 
all the year round. (“ Report of the Lloyd Barrage and 
Canals Project in Sind” Visvesvaraya and Ali Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur, p. 4-5.) 

Location ojj the Barrage 

The location of the Barrage was about 3 miles below the Sukkur 
gorge where the stream has more or less a fixed bed. Above and 
below this position the course is found to fluctuate. (See sketch map 
Plate VI). 
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The Lloyd Barrage and Canals 

The following works- are included in the project : (1) A Barrage 
with a bridge-way across the River Indus and below the gorge 
at Sukkur, fitted with 66 sluice gates capable of holding water up 
to R. L. 194-6 ft. 

(2) A group of 4 canals on the left bank, including 2 Khairpur 
State ones : 

[а) Rohri Canal. 

(&) Two Feeder Canals (Khairpur State). 

(c) A new cut to the Eastern Nara. 

(3) A group of 3 canals on the right bank : 

{a) N. W. Canal. 

(б) Central Rice Canal. 

(c) Southern or Dadu Canal. 

The two groups of canals and their distributaries together 
are to be over 6,400 miles in length with nearly 2,000 
bridges and regulators and are to irrigate some 55 
lacs of acre of cultivated land every year. They 
are designed to absorb or include all the old canals 
within the zone. 

(4) Works for rapidly draining the Manchar lake and prevent- 
ing it from overflowing for a long time. 

(5) Drainage and protective bunds, etc. 

The head regulators of all the new canals are immediately 
above the Barrage which can completely control the river level and 
keep the approach to the canals clear of silt. 

Thus large parts of the Upper Sind Frontier, Sukkur, Larkana, 
Dadu, Nasirabad (Baluchistan) on the right bank and Nawabshah, 
Thar Parkar, Hyderabad as well as the Khairpur State are yet to 
be brought under cultivation. (See Map Plate I). 

Mmchar-Aral Drainage System 

One very important feature of the Barrage scheme is to take ad- 
vantage of the presence of the Manchar Lake, for accumulating a 
large quantity of water in the flood season and allowing it to cover 
vast areas of cultivable land. The Aral then flows from the Indus 
inwards towards the lake. Then allowing this huge volume of water 
to be drained into the Indus through the Aral stream flowing back- 
wards in the off-season, the lands get sufliciently irrigated and are in 
a fit condition to receive seeds for crops. The flood waters of the 
Gaj and other Nais are also herein diverted. (C. G. Hawes — -Bombay 
Engineering (Congress, 1932, Paper 136, pp. 3-4.) 
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The Barrage Zone and Canal Commands 

The following information re : the Barrage Zone and Canal 
Commands, has been obtained from the Lloyd Barrage Completion 
Reports, Vols. IV, V and VI 


Item 

N.W. 

Canal 

Rice 

Canal 

1 1 

Dadu 

Canal 

Eastern 

Nara 

1 

Rohri 

Canal 

Khairpur 

Feeders 


West East 

1 Area 

Commanded 

(acres) 

2. Cultivable 
(acres) 

3. Final Area of 
cultivation, 
(acres) 

4. Max. discharge 
at head (cusecs) 

1,027,085 

547,885 

597,464 

2,140,000 

2,837,000 

8,00,000 

933,093 

480,979 

498,682 

2,070,000 

2,541,000 

6,40,000 

720,200 

420,600 

394,400 

1,621,300 

2,025,000 

5,00,000 

5,042 

10,215 

2,837 

13,602 

10,887 

1,940 2,094 

1 

5. Bad width at 
head (ft.) 

161.5 ; 

243 

92.5 

346 

1 1 

247 

79 82 

6. Length of Main 
canal (miles) 

36 

82 

131.6 

512.7 

(Includes 

Jamrao) 

208 

45 13 

7. Length of 
branches (miles) 

171 

174 

48 

202.1 

276 

200 

8. Length of 
distributaries 
(miles) 

700. 7 

215 

406 

1,188 

1,887 

1 

800 

9. Length of water 
courses ( Old 
and new ) 
(miles) 

8,367 

6,500 

2,919 

9,712 

i 

20,246 



Barrage Expectations 

The ultimate area of annual cultivation is 5,041,800 acres, ex- 
cluding Khairpur cultivation and Nasirabad Tahsil. The following 
are the area and tonnage of cultivation of different crops : — 


Acres 


Tons 


Wheat 

2,451,300 

Cotton 

822,200 

Rice 

682,300 

Jowar and Bajri 

635,000 

Other Crops Pulses 

41,000 

Oil seeds 

410,000 

Total acres 

5,041,800 


IV M 


11,33,000 

96.000 Lint. 

447.000 

271.000 

15,000 

117.000 
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These expectations of the Barrage out-turns are for a period of 
30 years after its first opening in 1932. But it is such a great 
success that in some parts of the province, e.g., the Eastern Nara 
circle, crops have been doubled within these 3-4 years. The Rabi 
crops of wheat and the cotton crops in the Khariff season have a 
marvellous growth. At the same time crops in some areas have 
not risen steadily due to the new conditions and local adjustments 
in the transition stage. 

Safety of the Barrage 

Except for a weak point, now protected by a bund a few 
miles on Rohri side, the Barrage is now safely lodged below 
the gorge. Two powerful flood seasons of 1929 and 1930 have 
tried its stability and its safety can now be assured to the province. 

Hopeful conditions under the Barrage 

There is no doubt that the irrigation conditions have greatly 
improved since the opening of the Barrage as the following state- 
ment clearly indicates. 


Productive and unproductive works and costs 



1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Productive 





Main Productive ... 

5014-40 

4580-46 

4473-93 

4343-95 

Distributaries 

151-16 

4605-88 

4712-22 

4794-51 

Unproductive 

i 

1 




Main Branches ... 

1873-07 

430-73 

436-57 

439-06 

Distributaries 

769-12 

101-00 

109-43 

109-25 

Total milage 





Main Branches ... 

6887-47 

5011-19 

4910-50 

4783-01 

Distributaries 

920-28 

4706-88 

4821-65 

4903-76 

Grand total 

7807-75 

9718-07 

9732-15 

9686-77 

Cost 

Productive 

Rs. 

22,81,46,055 

Rs. 

25,21,41,586 

Rs. 

26,47,84,333 

1 

Unproductive 

2,62,68,625 

2,62,75,684 


— 

Total 

,25,44,14.680 

i 

27,86,17,270 


— 


(Irrigation Administration Reports III R. W. D. Bombay Government 
1931-32, 1932-33, 1933-34, 1934-35)- 
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The reports also show that the supply was satisfactory throughout 
the year. Even the cultivators are now getting accustomed to the new 
conditions. “ The great increase in the areas under both cotton and 
wheat during the year is evidence that advantage is being taken of the 
improved conditions of water supply.” (W. T. Jenkins — “ Annual 
Report of the Department of Agriculture, 1933-34, p. 5.) 

Conditions on the Right Bank. 

The Dadu and N. W. Canals commenced early in April and the 
Rice canal at the end of May, — ^a circumstance never dreamt of in 
the past. Not only was the Klharif irrigation supply satisfactory 
but “during the Rabi season it was abundant and later new areas 
of wheat and Rabi crops were brought imder cultivation.” (W. T. 
Jenkins — “ Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture,” 1933-34, 
p.5.) 

Conditions on the Left Bank 

Here also the canals functional successfully. “On the whole, 
it may be stated with confidence that the working of the Barrage 
canals during the year was successful and that when the cultivators 
became more educated to the utilisation of early water supplies, 
both at the commencement of the Rabi and Kharif seasons, the 
full advantage of the new and improved irrigation conditions in 
the Barrage area will be more apparent” (W. T. Jenkins — “ Annual 
Report of the Department of Agriculture,” 1933-34, p. 6.) 

Disadvantages of the Sukkur Barrage. 

As of old, everything in the «on-Barrage Zones depends upon 
the period of inundation of the Indus, especially the time of rise 
of the river early or late. But the conditions in the Upper Sind 
area is not as bad as in that of Lower Sind, where the period of 
inundation hardly comes to 30 or 40 days, as the canals recede 
from about the middle of August and irrigation in the Fuleli, Tando 
and Karachi tracts has been greatly reduced, as more and more water 
is drawn out at Sukkur for virgin soil. The canals are as dry as the 
desert in the Rabi season. Before the Barrage these parts were 
prosperous with fertile agricultural fields, rice specially, and also 
good gardens. The remedies suggested are a widening of the canals, 
control of water, distribution at the head and tail-end ; but even 
these have proved to be of little avail during the past few years 
at a critical period of low inundation or heavy fluctuation of water 
supply. A second barrage at Jeruck would possibly solve the pro- 
blem in Lower Sind but this project is unthinkable, till the Sukkur 
Barrage itself becomes a complete financial success. Meanwhile, a 
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feeder from the tail-end of the Rohri canal near Uderolal has been 
suggested, which during the Rabi season would irrigate about 20,000 
acres. Another suggestion is certain varieties of rice and other crops 
which would grow in less than sixty days or so. 

Danger of Over-irrigation md Seepage 

Even within the Barrage Zone, the danger now in Sind is over- 
irrigation. In areas where the water supply is too great, seepage of 
the sub-soil water rising in level to only a few feet below ground 
level through porous soils and formation of Kalar are apprehended, 
e.g., Mirpurkhas. Other parts affected by seepage and water-logging 
are the Rice Canal area due to the persistent upward trend of sub- 
soil water, and the Rohri Canal area (Khairpur) due to seepage 
through a sand belt and the higher level of the canal bed itself. 
With increasing irrigation, the situation is getting worse. 

(See the Author’s discussion : Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci. B. 1936 Vol. 
IV No. 4 pp. 299-300). 

Tube-well Irrigation 

One of the solutions of this problem is to stop canal irrigation 
and to organise tube-well irrigation, as has been recommended also 
by the Khairpur State Engineers. 

III. Agriculture 

Though Sind depended upon its old but defective inundation 
canal system centuries before the Barrage, its agriculture was con- 
sidered to be in a rather flourishing state, all the conditions of good 
agriculture being generally fulfilled, viz., water supply, soil culture, 
climate and labour. 

In fact Sind was, in the olden days, a most precious granary of 
the world. Sind cotton and wheat were well-known even at Mohenjo 
Daro. During the hot summer season, only tropical grains and 
fruits grew well, while during the cold and bracing winter season with 
little rainfall again, extra-tropical and European grains, vegetables 
and fruits throve. Thus the economic resources of the province were 
hybrid 

Defects of the old system 

Defects also there were m,any. The crops, in the rainless season, 
were wholly dependent on the strength or height of the inundations 
of the river. They were often washed out by high flood waters when 
unprotected by river embankments. In the cold season, on account 
of a very low level of the Indus water, fields far removed from the 
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river or main canal, could not secure a supply of water by flow 
method. Consequently, the crops produced in one season were nearly 
seven times more than those in the other, Under the old system 
of agriculture, there was always a long interval left, between two conse- 
cutive crops, a period of two or three years, called ‘ Sind Fallow.’ 
It was a dilute system of cropping, independent of any manure and 
so agriculture in pre-Barrage days in Sind was a simple affair. 

Lt. J. G. Fife has given a very appropriate picture of Sind in 

1855 

“With the cultivator exposed to so many risks arising from the 
capricious nature of the water supply, it cannot be a matter of wonder 
that the people should look upon cultivation as a species of lottery. 
They are successful one season, bankmpts the next ; no one who 
sows can tell what he will reap. Too little or too much water, the 
supply coming too soon or too late, and the blight arising from sow- 
ing at the wrong time, combine to render speculation on the result 
of the cultivation a riddle which none can solve.” 

Seasons 'Oj Cidtivation 

There were two seasons : — 

1. Kharif — ^June to October (Height of inundation) ; seeds were 

sown in spring and harv^t was reaped in autumn. Rice, 
Juari, and cotton were cultivated, as they required heat. 

2. Rabi — October to March (Winter), in which wheat, barley, 

oil seeds, opium and tobacco were' grown in certain areas 
only. 

Products of Agriculture 
Cereals. 

1. Ride — ^Most extensively grown crop in Sind. (Requiring 

well drained alluvial soil, solar heat, and good water 
supply.) 

Best crops of rice were grown in 

(1) The Delta, (Karachi district) annually inundated. 
Cooler and moister climate. Adopted to deep 
water conditions. 

(2) Larkana and Upper Sind Frontier district, watered 

by Nais and canals. 

(3) Hyderabad and Thar Parkar District in Dhands. 
Mostly irrigated crops from June to September. 

2. Bajri and Juwari — (Grown in drier parts even without irri- 

gation). These were the principal food of the people and 
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grown in Hyderabad, Nawabshah, Thar Parkar, (Bajri) ; 
Larkana, Sukkur and Upper Sind Frontier districts (Ju- 
wari). 

3. Wheat— {rtqmrmg moderate water supply, winter crop 

and loamy soil, more retentive of moisture). Grown 
in Larkana, Upper Sind Frontier, Sukkur and Thar Par- 
kar in Dhands. Intermediate between Bombay and the 
Punjab, but superior to Bombay wheat in its soft white 
forms. 

4. Barky-Maize — (grown in the same area as wheat.) 

Pulses 

Gram and Matar grew in Larkana, Sukkur, and Upper Sind 
Frontier districts. 

Oil Seeds 

These were Jambo, Sesame and Rape. Grown in Hyderabad: 
Larkana and Upper Sind Frontier. 

Cottdn — (requiring less rainfall and sandy soil). 

Grown in Hyderabad, Nawabshah and Thar Parkar districts. 
There are several varieties — Sind Cotton (short stapled), Egy- 
ptian and American cotton (long stapled and requiring irri- 
gation). 

Best fibre crop in India essentially Kharif. Though grown from 
most ancient times, it was not an extensive crop before the 
British conquest. Sind soil (loamy or sandy and loamy) is 
best suited. Before the Barrage, cotton suffered from dam- 
age by frost due to late flow canals. 

Others. 

Among other agricultural products were indigo, tobacco and Bom- 
bay hemp. It must be remembered that broadcasting of seeds is 
the most common feature of Sind agriculture. 

Vegetables 

Greens, hibiscus (bhendi), brinjals, guards, melons, tomatoes, 
lettuce, beetroot, cauliflower, peas, chillies, mustard, guava, grape, 
plantain and papal 
Stock Farming, 

Cattle throve well in grassy lands and alongside wheat farming 
e.g., milch and plough cattle and bulls are among the best in India. 
Buffaloes lived well in the delta land and on river banks. 

Sheep and goats lived in scrubland, and hilly and eastern parts 
of the province. 
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Camels, asses and poultry also throve, while horses were imported 
from Baluchistan and Khorasan. 

Mixed Farming. 

The system of “ Rotation of crops ” was not known in the pre- 
Barrage days. 

Nathan Crow on Sind Agriculture. 

Nathan Crow, Political and Commercial Agent to the East India 
Co., in Sind towards the end of the 18th century, gives a some- 
what exaggerated account of agriculture in the province : — 

“ The fertility of the country, where it is exposed to inundation, 
is as great as that of Egypt and subject to less variety and uncer- 
tainty, the waters being regular in their return, departure and quan- 
tity, beginning to rise about the latter end of April and to subside 
early in September. The breath of the swell varies according to the 
nature of the country, through which the river passes ; in general, I 
believe, it is felt at least five miles from the banks on either side, 
and in many parts much more particularly in the delta, where the 
land is flat and the intersections of the stream many and in Sewistan 
likewise where the country is of the same description and the waters 
courted and retained by more industry and art than is practised in 
any other parts. Those parts of the country of Sind, which lie out 
of the reach of the benefits of the inundation, depend for their fer- 
tility upon the firmament which is as precarious as the river is con- 
stant. 

“ In the parts far removed from the river, grain is less cultivated, 
but they produce a very superior kind of grass and various herbage 
for the pasture of horses, camels and homed cattle, of which latter 
the number is so great that the poorest people possess enough for the 
support of themselves and families ; but in years of drought which 
often occur two to three in succession, the mortality amongst these 
animals is very great and the distress of the lower part of the in- 
habitants proportionately severe.” (Journal of the Sind Historical 
Society, Vol. I, Pt. 2. pp. 42-43). 

Failure of Crops and Famine. 

Whatever may be the value and tmth of the above statement, 
the very fact that Sind does not depend upon rains but on irrigation 
for its crops, shows that it is the least likely province in India to 
suffer from famine. 

There are, however, certain parts of Sind, viz., the Kohistan area 
and the Thar Parkar Desert which cannot be irrigated by any means 
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and which suffer from scarcity of food and water occasionally. The 
famine of 1899-1900 was the worst. Since then, the seasons of 1911-12, 
1915-16, 1918-19 have been marked by failure of rains and crops 
especially in the Desert. Even in the irrigated parts of Sind, there 
are dangers of floods and short periods of inundations of the river. 

Pre-Barrage progress oj\ Cultivation. 

Lt. Fife has shown in a report that the total cultivation on 
canals, wells, flood, etc., in 1853-54 was 9,97,303 acres. Nothing 
definite is recorded for other years but the average annual income on 
which revenue was collected was Rs. 14,00,000 for the period 1853-54 
to 1863-64 and Rs. 15,00,000 for the period 1863-64 to 1873-74. 
(Completion Report of the Lloyd Barrage, 1934, Vol. I, p. 4). 
Later still there were fluctuations in irrigated lands and crops. For 
some later years, definite figures are available ; — 


Area in thousands of acres. 


Year 

Net Crop 

Area 

Area 
Irrigated 
by canals 

Percentage of canal 
irrigated area to 
net cropped 
area 

1885-86 

1,470 

1,238 

84.2 

1895-96 

2,655 

2,009 

75.7 

1904-5 

3,357 

2,802 

83.5 

1915-16 

3,254 

2,935 

90.2 

1925-26 

3,946 

2,840 

72.0 


Thus the seasonal variations definitely affected the areas of irri- 
gated lands and of crops during all these decades. 

Irrigation and cultivation in the whole of Sind before the Bar- 
rage were as follows (1924-25) : — 

Area in thousands of acres. 





Percentage of irri- 

District. 

Net cropped Irrigated Area 

gated area to 


Area 


net cropped 




area. 

1. Karachi 

408 

334 

81.9 

2. Hyderabad 

663 

663 

100.0 

3. Thar Parkar 

964 

391 

40.6 

4. Nawabshah 

532 

484 

90.9 

5. Larkana 

808 

586 

72.5 

6. Sukkur 

514 

296 

57.6 

7. Upper Sind 

536 

533 

99.4 

Frontier 

— 

— 

— 


4,425 

3,286 

74.3 

The best districts were 

Hyderabad and Upper Sind Frontier, 

where irrigation 

was more or less perfect, while the poorest results 
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were in Thar Parkar, where there was practically no irrigation by 
inundation. 

(G. R. Ambekar— “ The Crops of Sind” 1928, pp. 26 & 30.) 
Pre-Barrage Crop conditions. 

How crops in Sind suffered before the Lloyd Barrage was esta- 
blished, can be somewhat gauged from the following summary pre- 
pared from the Statistical Atlas of the Bombay Presidency (3rd 
Edition 1925). Not only heavy rains and floods, but deficient 
inundation, absence of every occasional shower of rain, and failure 
of hill torrents affected the condition of agriculture now and then. 


Year 

Conditions of 
Inundation. 

Conditions of Crops j 

Remarks 

1904-5 

Low inundation 

Severe frosts damaged 
Rabi Crops 

Insufficient 
rain in Thar 
Parkar 

1905-6 

Floods in Upper Sind 

Crops damaged by in- 
sects in U. S. F. Nara 
Valley and by locusts 
in the desert Nawab- 
diah etc. 

Hail storms 
in Larkana 

1906-7 

River low at first and 
rapid next, high river 
and heavy rain follow- 
ed Breaches 

Locusts etc., in Upper 
Sind, Hyderabad and 
Thar Parkar 


1907-8 

Intuidation poor 

Crojs suffered through 
shortage of water 


1908-9 

Floods in Karachi dis- 
trict destructive 

Severe frost damaged 
winter crops in Upper 
Sind and Hyderabad. 


1909-10 

Deficiency of water in 
Upper Sind and Naw- 
absh^. Floods in Na- 
wabshah and Larkana 

Locusts etc., in Upper 
Sind and Nawabshah 
Locusts in Karachi and 
U.S.F. 


1910-11 

High inundation, abnor- 

Rabi Crops suffered from 

Heavy 


anally heavy floods. 
Rainfed hill torrents 
in Larkana. Floods 
also in Nawab^ah and 

adverse winds and in- 
sufficient flooding. 
Slight injury by frost in 
Larkana, Thar Parkar 

Rainfall 


Hyderabad. 

and Sukkur 

Rainfall 

poor 

1911-12 

Intmdation very unsatis- 
factory. Absence of 
rain and failure of hiU 
torrents — ^Upper Sind 

suffered most 

Locusts in Upper Sind 

i 

1912-13 

Late rise and early fall of 

Crop damaged in Lar- 

Rainfall 


the river. Floods and 
hill torrents 

kana and Karachi by 
floods and locusts 

heavy 


IV— N 
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Year. 

Conditions of Inundation. 

Condition of Crops. 

Remarks. 

1913-14 

Heavy rainfall in low 

Insects and adverse 

Rainfall 


lying tracts. Breaches 
and floods in Larkana, 
Hyderabad, Karachi 

winds destroyed crops 
in U.S.F. Frost in Suk- 
kur 

heavy 

1914-15 

High inundation and ab- 
undant rainfall. Brea- 
ches and Floods dam- 
aged Eiharif Crops. 
HiU torrents in Lar- 
kana 

Adverse winds and in- 
sects destroyed crops 
in U,S.F. 


1915-16 

Inundation unusually low 

Locusts etc., in U.S.F. 
and Nawabshah 

Rainfall 

scanty 

1916-17 

Floods in Larkana, Na- 

Frost damaged crop in 

Rainfall 


wabshah, Hyderabad, 
Karachi 

Larkana 

heavy 

1917-18 

Heavy floods 

Heavy and untimely 
rains in Thar Pmrkar 
destroyed Bajri crops 


1918-19 

Low inundation 

Insects etc,, in U.S.F. 

Rainfall 

scanty 

1919-20 

Excessive rain and floods 

Frost damaged crop in 

Rainfall 


Karachi, Hyderabad, 
Larkana 

U.S.F. and Larkana 

heavy 

1920-21 

Unfavourable inundation 

Insects etc., in Hydera- 
bad and Karachi 

Rainfall 

inadequate 

1921-22 

Belated rise of the river. 
Floods in Karachi and 
Larkana 

Insects etc., in Thar 
Parkar, Nawabshah 

and Hyderabad 


1922-23 

Floods in Larkana. 

Want of grain in Thar 
Parkar 

99 


Thus canal cultivation in Sind fluctuated from year to year and 
from season to season, as the following data for nearly half a century 
show : — 


(In lakhs of acres.) 


Year. 

Kharif 

Rabi 

Total 

Jagir 

Total 

1873-74 

11-96 

2-23 

14-19 


14-19 

1874r-75 

12-24 

3-73 

15-97 

& Rabi 
Figures 

15-97 

1875-76 

11-39 

2-51 

13-90 

1-91 

15-81 

1876-77 

12-91 

4-19 

17-10 

1-36 

18-46 

1877-78 

10-94 

2'02 

12-96 

1-23 

14-19 

1878-79 

13-33 

5-52 

18-85 

1-31 

20-16 

1879-80 

11-15 

2-28 

13-43 

1-11 

14-54 

1880-81 

11-73 

1-56 

13-29 

1-64 

14-93 

1881-82 

12-60 

1-59 

14-19 

1-83 

16-02 
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Year. 

Kharif 

Rabi 

Total 

Jagir 

Total 

1882-83 

12*82 

2-26 

15-08 

1-65 

16-73 

1883-84 

11-97 

1-65 

13-62 

1-79 

15-41 

1884-85 

13-54 

2-32 

15-86 

1-97 

17-83 

1885-86 

12-89 

2-44 

15-33 

2-07 


1886-87 

14-08 

1-86 

15-94 

2-21 

18-15 

1887-88 

14-38 

2-15 

16-53 

2-18 

18-71 

1888-89 

16-49 

2-39 

18-88 

2-31 

21-19 

1889-90 

17-22 

3-88 

21-10 

2-40 

23-50 

1:890-91 

15-97 

3-58 

19-55 

2-48 

22-03 

1891-92 

15-14 

4-36 


2-16 


1892-93 

16-33 

5-35 

21-68 

2-31 

23-99 

1893-94 

16-68 

4-72 


2-46 

23-86 

1894-95 

16-21 

7-72 

23-93 

2-43 

26-36 

1895-96 

15-22 

3-19 

18-41 

2-56 

20-97 

1896-97 

18-79 

3-65 

22-44 

2-53 

24-97 

1897-98 

19-95 

5-30 

25-25 

2-81 


1898-99 

18-03 

3-73 

21-76 


24-56 

1899-1900 

19-45 

3-42 

22-87 

2-82 


1900-01 

21-68 

5-45 

27-13 

3-31 


1901-02 

19-83 

5-26 


2-99 

28-08 

1902-03 

19-39 

3-85 

23-24 


26-26 

1903-04 

21-98 

6-11 


3-43 

31-52 

1904-05 

20-90 

5-24 

26-14 


29-24 

1905-06 

23-80 

6-31 


3-37 

33-48 

1906-07 

23-77 

7-85 

31-62 

3-24 

34-86 

1907-08 

20-82 

4-34 

25-16 

2-56 

27-72 

1908-09 

23-61 

6-68 


3-16 

33-45 

1909-10 

21-61 

4-83 

26-44 

2-83 

29-27 

1910-11 

22-87 

5-45 

28-32 


31-32 

1911-12 

21-02 

3-98 


2-33 

27-33 

1912-13 

23-34 

4-40 

27-74 

2-65 


1913-14 

23-58 

5-12 


2-77 

31-47 

1914-15 

23-02 

7-32 


3-15 

33-49 

1915-16 

21-31 

6-20 

27-51 

2-81 


1916-17 

25-29 

5-86 

31-15 

3-13 

34-28 

1917-18 

21-88 

7-16 


2-56 


1918-19 

18-85 

3-34 

22-19 

1-98 

24-17 

1919-20 

23-08 

5-88 

28-96 

2-59 

31-55 

1920-21 

22-21 

3-05 

25-26 

2-37 

27-63 

1921-22 

20-96 

5-87 

26-83 

2-56 


1922-23 

22Y5 

6-56 

29-31 

2-94 

32-25 

1923 24 

22-53 

5-19 

27-72 

2-88 


1924-25 

23-85 

6-35 


2-92 

33-12 

1925-26 

23-16 

3-99 

27-15 

2-83 

29-98 

1926-27 

23-02 

5-87 

28-89 

2-68 

31-57 

1927-28 

23-16 

4-02 

27-18 

2-55 

29-73 

1928-29 

23-95 

5-07 


2-69 

31-71 

1929-30 

25-60 

5-29 


2-73 

33-62 

1930-31 

23-67 

6-18 

29-85 

2-62 

32-47 

1931-32 

22-06 

5-96 

28-02 

2-58 

30-60 


(Completion Report of the Lloyd Barrage etc. 1934, Vol. I, pp. 4-5). 


Prospects under the Lloyd Barrage 

Agriculture after the completion of the Barrage canals system is 
expected to be more widespread and intensive, The old basis of agri- 
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culture in Sind, namely, “Sirid Fallow” will practically disappear. 
On the left bank of the Indus the country side will be converted from 
an essentially Kharif tract into an essentially Rabi tract. The crop- 
ping intensity will be more than doubled, thus making manure or 
its equivalent a sine qua non of Sind agriculture. A steady supply 
of water throughout the year at the rate of one cusec per 370 acres 
of land will be provided to the agriculturists to enable them to grow 
100 acres of Kharif and 200 acres of Rabi crops, leaving 70 acres 
fallow every year. It is designed that the increase in the intensity 
of Rabi crops from the pr^ent 7 per cent to the final 54% will be 
gradual within twenty to thirty years after the opening of the Barrage 
canals. 

(Agriculture in Sind under the Barrage canals system. Bom. 
Department of Agriculture, Jan. 1929 p. 42) 

Barrage ImproDements. 

As soon as the Barrage was opened on 13th Jan. 1932, and the 
seven perennial canals began to operate, the conditions (Irrigation 
Administration— Report 1932-33, Pt. II, Sind, pp. 4-5) improved 
considerably. The irrigated area included parts of the Upper Sind 
Frontier Province, Sukkur, Larkana and Dadu districts, Nasirabad 
Tahsil (in Baluchistan) on the right Bank and those of Nawabshah 
and Thar Parkar and Hyderabad districts, as well as the Khairpur 
State. 

The total area commanded by the Barrage in the British terri- 
tory is 7,406,000 acres ; as of this 5,042,000 acres are expected to be 
cultivated when the Barrage and its canal system are fully developed 
and as the area cultivated within the Barrage Zone before the 
Barrage was 2,037,000 acres, the increase should be 3,005,000 acres. 

The progress for the first year’s working (Irrigation Administra- 
tion Reports 1931-32 and 1932-33.) of the Barrage is shown as 
under.: — 


Acres of cultivation 
1931-32 

Kfharif season 2,408,604. 
Rabi season 651,447. 


Total . . 3,060,051. 


Acres of cultivation 
1932-33 

2,478,289 

1,018,940 


3,497,229 


Increase or Decrease 


+ 69,685 
+367,493 


+437,178 


The result of the second year is also very satisfactory (Irrigation 
Administration Reports 1932-33 and 1933-34) 
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Acres of cultivation Acres of cultivation 
1932-33 1933-34 


Increase 


Kharif 2,478,289 2,469,636 — 8,653 

Rabi 1,018,940 1,848,813 +829,873 

Total .. 3,497,229 4,318,449 +821,220 

Non-Barrage Ar^ea. 

While such is the happy state of affairs within the Barrage 
Zone, parts of Upper Sind and Lower Sind lie outside the Barrage 
Zone and its influence, and therefore, they are now undergoing hard- 
ships. As the inundation is at times poor and low and the river 
as usual rises late in June and falls as early as in September, the 
crops in Lower Sind are especially affected. The damages due to 
floods are also great. The following systems of irrigation works are 
in this area : — 


Lists of irrigation systems in non-Barrage Zone. 

I — North of the Barrage Zone. 

1. Desert canal ; 2. Uner wah ; 3. Begri canal ; 4. Sukkur canal ; 
5. Canals in Rohri Taluka ; 6. Sind canal ; 7. Rajib canal ; 8. Chitti 
canal ; 9. Garang canal ; 10. Kashmore Bund ; 11. Bunds in Rohri 
Taluka ; 12. Sukkur Begari Bund ; 13. Kasimpur Bimd ; 14. Flood 
diversion ; 15. Naich Bund. 

11.— South of the Barrage Zone 

1. Canals from right bank of Indus in Karachi canals ; 2. Canals 
from left bank of Indus in Karachi Canals ; 3. Pinyari canal ; 4. 
Baghar canal ; 5. Sattah canal ; 6. Sarfaraz canal ; 7. Kari Suwali ; 
8. Nasiwah ; 9. Fuleli canal ; 10. Other canals in Fuleli division ; 11. 
Nahi wah ; 12. Kalri canal ; 13. Hassanali canal ; 14. Aral canal ; 
15. Canals north of Kotri ; 16. Bunds in Karachi canals’ division. 

It must be noted that as a result of the very unsatisfactory 
conditions in non-Barrage areas, there is movement of population 
into the Barrage area. 

Precautions for the Non-Barrage Lands. 

Government have, therefore, taken precautions for all the non- 
Barrage lands : — 

Upper Sind. 

There will be remodelling of the existing canals and extension 
of facilities for irrigation in the “ desert ” (Pat) area will be made. 
Canals, such as the Desert, the Unarwah and the Begari will be 
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flowing and irrigable lands under their command fully supplied with 
water. On the left also, there will be improvement and greater dis- 
tribution of water supply. The Ghotki canal project is a part of the 
Barrage Scheme. 

Lower Sind. 

As this area is in danger of losing a great deal of its water 
supply, especially at the critical period of the Kharif season, Gov- 
ernment have given assurance of special precautions and arrange- 
ments made for the area : — 

1. “ Straightening of the old tortuous inundation canals. 

2. Taking new branches and distributaries 

3. Controlling draw-off and equalisation of distribution of sup- 
plies at a higher level.” (Sind and The Lloyd Barrage, 5th Ed., 1933, 
p. 14.) 

On the Fuleli itself, the estimated cost of improvement is 11334 
crores of rupees. 

The Karachi Canal Division is also to' be improved. It has 
been suggested that a supplementary Barrage at Kotri or Jheruck 
would solve the difficulties of Lower Sind once and for all. It is feared 
however, that it may not be a financial success. Had this scheme been 
taken up, along with the Lloyd Barrage scheme, it would have been 
done cheaper, as all the machinery etc., would have been utilised for it. 

Re-distribuUon oj| Crops under the new regime. 

The new system of perennial irrigation in the Barrage area has 
caused a certain amount of re-distribution of crops and their im- 
provement by the Agricultural Department. 

(1) Cotton. 

It is mainly a dry region money crop and grows very well in 
some parts of Sind. The soil being not only sandy but silty and 
also deep, irrigation water runs off easily and the air needed for 
its growth can enter the inner layers. The cotton is the best grown 
in India now. 

In 1933-34, Kharif cotton was cultivated on 4,86,000 acres 
against the average of 3,15,500 acres of the previous ten years. 

The area may expand to 1,000,000 acres, spreading over the 
following districts : — ^Dadu district, (Kharif) in which cotton was 
non-existent before the Barrage and Thar Parkar district (Kharif) 
(Annual Report of the Dept, of Agriculture in Sind, 1933-34, p. 7-8). 
More and more of other crops, such as rice, are replaced by cotton 
within the Barrage Zone, 
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On the right bank of the Indus alone the growth of cotton is 
remarkable. 


Year 

Area under cultivation 

1931-32 

25 acres 

1932-33 

150 ,. 

1933-34 

1500 „ 

1934-35 

4000 „ 

1935-36 

16000 „ 


(W. J. Jenkins — Sind Agriculture “ Daily Gazette” 6 Dec. 1935) 

The following varieties of cotton are grown in Sind : — 

1. Sind Deshi — ^Whitest and roughest variety — staple — 
chiefly grown in the Khairpur State. Used for surgical bandages 
etc., and is suitable for mixing with wool. 

The Deshi variety here is capable of resisting severe climatic 
conditions. It is sown late in June and cropped early. The improved 
Sind Desi, 27 W. N., evolved by the Agricultural Department now 
is the standard Desi crops. 

2. Sind American — ^Most popular variety is 4 F. 98, grown 
in Thar Parkar, Hyderabad and Nawabshah districts. The growth 
in Thar Parkar alone was 1,93,803 acres out of 7,03,290 acres in 
1934-35. Staples K" (4F 98) and spins 34 warps. Is creamy 
white and softish and gives a high jfleld. 

N. B. This is the most suitable type for cotton cultivation in the 

new cotton areas on the Indus right bank. (Bombay Cotton 

Annual, 1934-35, p. 226.) 

Another variety is 289 F. 1. It has the longest staple 
and spins 40 warps, has a ginning percentage of 30, resists red leaf 
disease, jassid attacks and seasonal variations, is practically suitable 
for extension on the Left Bank area and is now termed Sind Sudhar 
(Karachi Cotton Annual, 1934-35, p. 14.) 

3. Imported Egyptian and Sea Island cottons. 

These are acclimatised in Sind and staples vary from to 
IH’* and are suitable for spinning 50 to 80 warps. They grow well 
in East Sind, but are susceptible to white ant attacks. “ They require 
better cultivation than Sind American or Desi Cotton and should be 
grown on the best portion of the area to be put under cotton ” (Kara- 
chi Cotton Annual, 1934-35, p.l4.) 

(2) Wheat. 

Wheat will be by far, the most important Rabi crop (flooding 
the fields in October and sowing in November-December) and wiH 
be spread over a total area of two million acres. As it is mainly 
a winter crop, it can be grown in irrigated areas, where rice is grown 
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in summer, the soil factor being common. The increase is on the 
right bank especially ; during the year 1933-34 Rabi wheat was 
cultivated to the extent of 1,188,000 acres against the average of 
the last 10 years of 487,000 acres only. The chief improvement is 
in the field per acre. 

The chief wheat areas are : — 

Upper Sind Frontier, Sukkur, Khairpur State, Nawabshah, 
Hyderabad and parts of Thar Parkar districts. 

The following are the varieties C. Ph. 47 (Phandani), A.T. 
38 (Thoree) G. S. 25 (Boojri) ‘Pusa’ 12,114 and 8015, Punjab 
8-A and Punjab 11, Manitoba 1, Bina (N.W.F.), Pusa 114. As the 
prices of wheat fall, the temptation of fanners is to grow cotton 
instead. 

(3) Rice. 

Rice grows well in the tracts of N. Sind (Rice canal area), es- 
pecially in the Larkana district and the yield per acre is also in- 
creased. Water is plentiful here, the hill-torraits often wetting 
the soil, which is sufficiently sandy. The rice canals flow for some 
six months and superior rice is now grown. Other rice areas are 
The delta (good for red rice), and Begari canal area. 

(4) Millet. 

This includes Juwar and Bajri, which thrive with little moisture 
and are the staple food of the people in the drier parts. The range of 
varieties is great. 

(5) Other Craps. 

Oil seeds and pulses — as alternative money crops to cotton, 
(Kharif season) and Bajri, sugar-cane, potatoes, onions, tobacco as 
Rabi crops. 

Soya (Manchurian) beans and Berseem, a leguminous crop 
from Egypt help to reclaim Kalar lands and to add to the fertility 
of the soil and improve its texture — ^also a valuable fodder for pota- 
toes and onions. 

If the farmers take advantage of the early irrigation supply 
now available in both the seasons, there would be still more im- 
provement in the crops and in the maturing of corn. (Annual Re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture in Sind, 1933-34, p. 35.) 
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Pre-Barrage and Post-Barrage Comparison. 

Acres of cultivation in the whole of Sind 


(excluding the Khairpur State) 

I 


Crop 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Wheat 

367,703 

778,550 

1,144,837 

989,357 

Cotton 

253,266 

344,112 

519,600 

619,249 

Rice 

1,059,487 

1,090,684 

1,099,447 

1,102,110 

Juari 

463,548 

465,876 

375,120 

352,101 

Bajri 

435,314 

476,809 

361,763 

290,098 

Other crops including 

608,156 

580,054 

611,986 

546,493 

pulses 

Oil Seeds 

185,387 

187,342 

174,474 

127,698 

Total of all crops 
(Kharif and Rabi) 

3,081,724 

3,935,139 

4,318,449 

4,040,573 


(Irrigation Administration Reports III P. W. D. Bombay Gov- 
ernment 1931-32, 1932.-33, 1933-34, 1934-35.) 


The slight set-back in the year 1934-35, in connection with 
crops other than cotton, is due to the new conditions of irrigation 
and cultivation, insufficient inundation in non-Barrage areas and 
also trade conditions e.g., for wheat in Europe and Egypt. 

More Post-Barrage Statistics 

The following statistical tabl^ show how crops are now in- 
creasing enormously in both the seasons: 


IV— o 



Statement showing Rabi crops in thousands of acres in Sind 














Statement showing Kkarif Crops in thousands of acres in Sind. 
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(See Maps: Plate III for Kharif and Plate IV for Rabi crops and their distribution) 
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Latest Statistics 

The summary table (given below) of the area under the various 
irrigated crops in 1934-35 has been obtained for the whole of Sind, 
district by district. These have been published by the Department 
of Agriculture with a view to place all agricultural statistical work 
relating to Sind on a much more adequate footing than in the past 
for the sake of commercial bodies, private firms etc., and also tor 
crop forecasting in future years after the Barrage. Some of the 
figures do not tally with those published by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment, and it is difficult to say which are more accurate. 

Compared to the Barrage expectations given on page 34, these 
figures are amazingly satisfactory. An average of about ten years’ 
progress after the opening of the Barrage would only show whether 
this progress is going to be steady and the fertility of the land is to 
be maintained for all times. So far the cotton and wheat crops have 
increased to 400% and 200% respectively. In 1935-36 cotton has 
increased to 899,000 acres and there is a tendency to concentrate on 
this commodity even at the cost of wheat and other food crops in 
the whole province and on both the banks of the river Indus. 

Problem of Soil fertility, etc. 

Now that the question of perennial irrigation has been satis- 
factorily solved for Sind, other problems arise. Among these the 
problem of soil fertility is the most important. Under the old system 
of inundation, the fertility of the soil was regularly maintained by 
letting fields lie fallow, as noticed above. The waters carried much 
silt, which also helped the fertility of the soil under cultivation. Both 
are not possible now. The dividing walls on the up-stream side of 
the Barrage prevent much silt from passing downstream. The agri- 
cultural department has, therefore, stressed the necessity of adopting 
the system of “ fertility ” crop rotations, to enable the soil to retain 
its fertility, as crops of wheat and cotton exhaust the soil. Also, 
mixed fanning is developed and restorative crops or green manure, 
such as Berseem, Guar, groundnuts and pulses are grown in the fourth 
year rotation area and are plou^ed under manure on maturity. 
Light or hungry soils are treated with compost manufacture of 
manure, and lastly chemical and manurial correctives are tried, viz., 
calcium chloride, calcium or ammonium sulphate, superphosphates 
and organic manure. 

Reclamation of Kdan Lands. 

In the reclamation of Kalar lands, leaching has also proved 
successful The lands are leached with heavy doses of irrigation 
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a = area irrigated both before and after sowing. b = area irrigated only before sowing. 
( Table IV A, Season and Crop Report of Sind 1934-35, pp. 44-45 ) 
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water, which would carry away all the injurious salts into the deeper 
layers of soil. The process consists in a judicious concentration of 
the irrigation water for leaching or washing purposes and the subse- 
quent cropping of the areas thus leached with a suitable system of 
crop rotation. 

Such Kalar lands are to be cropped, “ under a system of rota- 
tion, which includes high percentage of crops known to be resistant 
to Kalar and which have a beneficial effect on the physical texture 
of the soil and on the maintenance of dressings of certain chemical 
substances to the Kalar land with the object of improving its physical 
texture and thus increasing the rate of percolation and facilitating 
the washing out of injurious salts or of neutralising and offsetting 
the effects of such injurious salts on plant growth.” (Sind and the 
Lloyd Barrage, 5th Ed., 1933, p. 53.) 

But the greatest success in this connection has attended ‘the 
adoption of combination of mechanical and agronomic methods or 
reclamation as practised on the Sakrand Salt Land systems.” (Annual 
Report of the Dept, of Agriculture in Sind, 1933-34.) 

Attempts are also made to prevent conditions, which give rise 
to Kalar formation in fertile tracts, such as unlevelled lands, badly 
constructed bunds and water courses, excessive flooding of cultivated 
or waste areas, etc. 

Horticulture. 

A new line of horticulture has been inaugurated in the Govern- 
ment Farm at Mirpurkhas, after the Barrage, in the form of fruit 
orchards and vegetable gardens. The possibilities of fruit growing 
on a large scale in Sind are great. The geographical situation of 
Sind as has been noticed in Section I, allows the cultivation of fruits, 
such as dates, bananas, oranges, pomegranates, figs, mulberry, melons, 
chikoo, mango, etc. 

Frait growing has its best chances under perennial irrigation. 
Given the necessary protection from hot winds, close periods and 
cold winds, fraits grow very well, especially grapes thrive in Sind. 
They are the best produced in India, as the conditions are ideal : 
(1) deep alluvial soil for the roots to suck moisture, (2) very little 
rain, (3) very few pests. The following are types of fruits already 
grown : — 
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Kind of Fruit. 

Localities. 

Grapes 

. . Karachi, 'Hyderabad, Sukkur. 

Mango 

. . Karachi, Hyderabad, Sukkur, Lar- 
khana. 

Date 

. . . . Karachi, Sukkur, Larkhana. 

Guava 

, . Karachi, Hyderabad, Thar. 

Orange 

. . Hyderabad, Sukkur, Nawabshah. 

Pomegranate 

Sukkur, Hyderabad, Karachi. 

Plantain 

. , Karachi, Sukkur, Hyderabad, Thar. 

Fig 

Hyderabad. 

Mulberry 

Upper Sind. 


Of these mango trees occupy the largest area of cultivation (G. 
R. Ambekar~“The Crops of Sind” Bombay, 1928, pp. 89-100). 


Dry Crops. 

Dry crops are also now possible within the Barrage Zone of 
irrigation. (Vide Agriculture in Sind, 1933-34). 

Comparison with the Punjab, 

Sind. Punjab. 

1. Soil— Less and less light lower Stiff and compact and less salty, 
down and impregnated with salt. 

2. Gradient 9" per mile (average). 12" per mile (average). 

3. Lift systems of irrigation in win- Almost all canals flowing during the 

ter. year. 

4. Embankments to prevent floods ; No embankments ; floods are wel- 

not much river training. come. Elaborate river training 

works. 

5. Problem of water-logging acute. Water-logging less troublesome. 

IV — Summary and Conclusion 

Sind affords an excellent example of the geographical control of 
the land on its natural vegetation and animal life. Man has also played 
his part worthily in the region from times immemorial, witness 
Mohenjo Daro, its mainstay being agriculture by means of irrigation 
throughout. But for the Indus waters, the land would have formed 
part of the Thar desert. Though dependent largely on the rich and 
varied drift soil, natural vegetation in Sind has been influenced not 
only by its climate, which is the driest and hottest in India, but also 
by its position on the globe as the borderland of the tropical and the 
extra-tropical zones. Tropical fruits, flowers and grains grow well 
in summer, while extra-tropical grams and vegetables and trees thrive 
well in the bracing season of winter. There is a large number of 
species of plants not commonly met with in other parts of India, 
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but having affinity with those growing in Arabia, Iran, Nubia and 
Europe. This affinity of Sind with the other centres indicates that 
what grows in them can be easily cultivated in Sind. 

Six vegetation belts, including the riverain forests along the bank 
of the Indus and the E. Nara, swamps in the delta, scrubland in 
parts of the Desert province and steppe land in Kohistan, have been 
noticed and mapped by the author. Among the several varieties of 
plants are noted many medicinal ones, used by native physicians for 
curing diseases. 

The system of irrigation in this dry region is perhaps the most 
ancient in India. What the province has lost by way of rainfall, 
it has luckily gained by the annual inundations of the Indus, which 
is the very life of the land. This river is well-known for its vagaries 
and has caused havoc as well, in many parts of Sind. Its floods 
are proverbial and yet Sind has become, to-day, one of the largest 
canalised lands in the world through the Lloyd (Sukkur) Barrage, 
which was opened early in 1932. Before this date, irrigation was 
irregular, unsteady and also imperfect, there being many drawbacks 
and difficulties. The British have been very successful in their nu- 
merous schemes in the region. What with the many improvements, 
new works and projects, scientific appliances and, last of all, one of 
the most remarkable irrigation schemes in the world, the Barrage, 
the progress of irrigation of Sind under the British has been steady 
from the very beginning and very rapid in recent years. The river- 
training works, such as the construction of bunds, are also introduced 
side by side with canal works, until by 1935, almost the whole length 
of the river banks on both sides was protected by bunds and 5,011 
miles of main canal works with 706 miles of branches, costing over 
25 crores of rupees, were constructed, — and all this from a river that 
runs through only about 300 milra of Sind. The Rohri Canal alone 
is 205 miles long. With the coming of the Barrage, irrigation has 
become perennial, and especially in the Rabi season agriculture has 
grown rapidly. In certain directions the expectations for the 30 years’ 
forecast have been reached within the past 4-5 years ; e.g., cotton 
and wheat crops are more than doubled as in the Khairpur State. 
Cotton has come out to be the best in India and is replacing other 
crops of less value. On the right bank alone, the cotton crops have 
already been increased to 16,000 acres of land under cultivation. 

Precautions have been duly taken for lands situated outside the 
Barrage zone. While N. Sind has not and cannot be affected ad- 
versely by the Barrage, except for the vagaries of the river itself, 
S. Sind has distinctly suffered for want of enough water in the 
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Rabi season, and another Barrage for Lower Sind seems a possible 
solution of this problem. For the present at least there is fluctuation 
of population on this account. Communications are very defective 
in the whole of Sind and unless these keep pace with the growth of 
irrigation and. cultivation, the best fruits of the Barrage will not be 
achieved. There are orily a few trank roads and canal paths and 
fewer railways, though Karachi is on the high way of Asian trade 
routes and air routes. (See Map. Plate V.) 

Progress at Sakrand and other research stations has been rapid 
in the directions of reclamation of Kalar lands by leaching etc., soil 
fertility, rotation of crops, etc. Horticulture is another new line 
of culture in Sind and, all round, the province has been immensely 
benefited by the Barrage. It is left to economists and others now 
to find outlets for whatever is grown in excess in the Province. 

The author is indebted to the Public Works and Agriculture 
Departments of Sind and the Khairpur State for facilities afforded 
to him for collecting the necessary data from published and unpub- 
lished records and to Professor E. P. R. Taylor and Dr, A. M. 
Mathews of the University of London for their guidance. His thanks 
are also due to the University of Bombay for a Research Grant award- 
ed by it in connection with his Survey of Sind in 1933-34. 

Maneck B. Pithawalla. 

Description of Plates, etc., accompanying 

“ NATURAL VEGETATION, IRRIGATION AND 
AGRICULTURE” 

PLATE I. 

Map of Sind showing : Thermal Springs ; Hill Ranges and Water Chan- 
nels ; Manchar-Aral Drainage System ; the Indus and the Barrage System. 

PLATE II. 

Map of Sind showing : Natural Repons and Vegetation Zones. 

PLATE III. 

Map of Sind showing Kharif Cultivation. 

PLATE IV. 

Map of Sind showing Rabi Cultivation. 

PLATE V. 

Map of Sind showing Communications : Air routes, Existing railways ; 
Proposed railways, Motorable roads ; Cart roads ; Camel paths ; and Trade 
routes. 
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Plate VII 

(Reproduced by permission) 

The Sukkur Barrage, Sind, 4,725 ft. in width ; cost of Barrage 6 crores of rupees ; 
of 14 crores ; 6 million acres to be brought under cultivation. 
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PLATE VI. 

1. Maximum Yearly Readings (1902-1930). 

A — Sukkur Gauge. 

B. — Kotri Gauge. 

2. Levels of Inundation, the Nile and the Indus. 

3. Off-take of Inundation Canals in Sind, 

4. Climatic Divisions of Sind. 

5. The Indus showing oscillations above and below the Sukkur Gorge. 

Position of the Lloyd Barrage. 



INCREASING RETURNS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

I. 

There have been two branches of economic theory in which 
noteworthy developments have taken place in recent times ; one, 
the theory of international trade and the other the theory of 
imperfect competition,! It is natural to expect that when these two 
are correlated new light will be thrown on the theoretical as well 
as the practical aspects of tariff-making. Economists have often 
wondered at the remarkable unanimity with which free trade has 
been accepted in theory as the best way of utilising the differences 
in factor-equipment between countries, while protectionism often of 
a very rigorous type has been followed in practice over a large part 
of the globe. May it not be that after all the, traditional manner 
of envisaging the problem is responsible for this curious disparity ? 
Troubled with this thought the economists have often tried to see 
if thdr assumptions are not perhaps too unrealistic. The classical 
theory based on the law of comparative costs has therefore bean sub- 
jected to considerable criticism. As a result, the classical statement 
of the theory framed in terms of real costs and based on the assump- 
tion of a single, homogeneous factor of production has been re-for- 
mulated in terms of opportunity costs ; the assumption of constant 
cc«ts has been given up and allowance is made for imperfect mobility 
of factors within the same region and some mobility even as between 
regions. As soon as capitalistic production is assumed, the relevant 
hypothesis to take is that of increasing costs with increasing output. 
This in fact is a very simple procedure. It enables us to explain 
not merely which country wHl specialise in which particular com- 
modity ; it indicates the exact limit at which such specialisation will 
cease to be profitable. Clearly, there is no need any longer for each 
country to specialise completely in the commodity for export. A 
country may meet its demand partly by home production and partly 
by imports. All this is clear and well-known. 

1. For international trade, reference may be made to Ohlin : ' Inter- 
regional and International Trade,’ Haberler : ' Theory of International 
Trade,’ Whale : ‘ International Trade,’ Harrod ; ' International Economics.’ 
For imperfect competition we have Joan Robinson’s ‘ Economics of Imper- 
fect Competition,’ Chamberlin’s ‘The Theory of Monopolistic Compe- 
tition,’ Stackelberg’s ‘Marktform und Gleichgewidit ’ and the weU-known 
articles by writers like Harrod, Shove, Sraffa, Yntema and Hotelling. 
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II. 

But with the admission of increasing costs with increasing output, 
the possibility of decreasing costs with increasing output needs at once 
to be faced. There arises an obvious necessity of formulating the con- 
ditions of equilibrium in international trade under the assumption of 
decreasing costs. And this problem has presented considerable diffi- 
culty. Professor Graham^ for example, took the view that specialisation 
along the lines of comparative advantage was not always desirable ; 
that if a country having a comparative advantage in increasing costs 
industries traded freely with another having a comparative advantage 
in diminishing costs industries, then, specialisation would tend to 
impoverish the former. And since, agriculture is mainly an in- 
creasing costs industry and manufactures in general are likely to be 
subject to diminishing costs, there is a case, he argued, for protection 
not merely for infant industries, but also for infant capitalism. It 
is a view which would delight the heart of an Indian Protectionist 
but since Professors Knight® and Viner^ have criticised this argument 
and have pointed out the fallacies in it, it is not necessary here to 
go into it in detail. It is only necessary to examine the theoretical 
possibility of decreasing costs and to inquire regarding the conse- 
quences thereof. 

III. 

The recent discussions about the Laws of Returns and specially 
about the possibility of competitive equilibrium with falling supply 
price indicate clearly the very narrow scope for increasing returns 
under perfect competition.^ Internal economies-— the economies of 
large scale production — ^must obviously be ruled out. Shove con- 
tends that the only kind of internal economies incompatible with 
competitive equilibrium are the ‘economies of concentration,’ while 
the ‘ economies of large scale industry’ and the ‘economies of indi- 


1. ‘Some Aspects of Protection further considered,’ Q. J. E. Feb. 
1923 ; ‘ The Theory of International Values Re-examined/ Q. J. E. Nov. 
1923. 

2. ‘Some Fallacies in the Interpretation of Sodal Cost,’ Q. J. E. 
Aug. 1924. 

3. ‘The Doctrine of Comparative Costs,’ Weltwirtschaftliches Axchiv, 
Oct. 1932. 

4. The discussion began with Dr. Claphan’s complaint regarding 
‘Empty Economic Boxes’ in Ej J., Sept. 1922 and Prof. Pigou’s reply 
to the same, E, J., Dec. 1922. The summing up has been done in the 
‘Symposium’ by Robertson, Srafifa and Shove, E. J., March 1930. 
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vidual expansion ’ may still be positive at the point of equilibrium J 
But his mention of the costs of transport and of marketing as ob- 
stacles to a firm’s growth and Mr. Robertson’s picture of the demand 
price ‘ rushing down the road traced out for it by diminishing utility ’ 
show that competitive conditions spoken of here are not synonymous 
with perfect competition. With a horizontal demand curve for each 
producer, the firm is already of optimum size and the economies of 
scale have all been exhausted at the first point of competitive 
equilibrium. The very hypothesis ■ of perfect competition rules out 
costs of marketing— all costsi in fact, which aim at raising the demand 
curve for the product.® 

Can we then throw the whole burden of increasing returns on 
the possibility of external economies? These were invented by 
Marshall to escape the necessity of a mxonopoly developing in any 
industry encountering increasing returns. They are economies de- 
pending not on the size of individual factories but some ‘ on the 
aggregate volume of production of the kind in the neighbourhood ’ and 
some on ‘ the aggregate volume of production in the whole civilised 
worid.’^ But even external or ‘ external-internal ’ economies have no 
scope if we postulate perfect competition for the system of industry 
as a whole.^ To have diminishing cost with increasing output, we 
must clearly have some indivisibilities somewhere. Economies external 
to one industry, as Knight argues, are bound to be internal with 
respect to some other industry, and we are driven to ask the question 
what is an industry. It is, however, quite possible, without going 
into this elusive methodological issue, to postulate perfect competition 
in the commodity market with imperfections in the factor market. 
An increase in the number of firms in the cotton industry, for example, 
induced by the development of foreign trade may then lead to the 
better exploitation of indivisibilities in the machine-making industry. 
This factor of production is now cheaper and the cost curves of all 

1. “An industry may be in equilibrium even though the efficiency 
of the resources it employs would be greater, if, other things equal, its 
aggregate volume of output were larger ; and even though it is true of 
every particular firm thati the efficiency of the resources it employs wouM 
be greater, if other things equal, it increased its share in the existing 
volume of output.” — Symposium. 

2. Well may Knight observe : “ There does seem to be a certain 
Hegelian self-contrajdiction in the idea of theoretically perfeict competition 
after all.” ‘ Risk, Uncertainty and Profit p. 193. 

3. ' Principles,’ pp. 265-266. 

4. The a^umption of perfect competition for the system of industry 
as a whole is indeed very unrealistic ; for, if we look at the whole machinery 
of marketing and transport, oligopolistic situations seem to be unavoidable 
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the cotton firms are consequently lowered. The increase in output- 
is brought about by an increase in the number of firms. The supply 
curve is negatively inclined. But it is clear that we are postulating 
anything but perfect competition in the machine-making industry ; 
for, otherwise, that industry could not have been in equilibrium with 
internal economies still remaining to be exploited. 

Given a falling supply curve, the marginal cost ratios in the two 
countries diverge, instead of coming together, as a result of specialisa- 
tion. The production opportunity curve is then concave. Whether 
the country with falling costs will completely specialise in the com- 
modity for export or not depends, as Mr. Lemer^ has shown, on the 
production opportunity curve of the other country and the conditions 
of reciprocal demand. 

It appears, therefore, that the effect of indivisibilities is to cause 
a realignment of comparative costs as usually understood and to 
strengthen the tendency to specialisation. So long as exchange is 
based on the free choice of the contracting parties, it is bound to 
result in added gain.^ And this is seen at once the moment we recog- 
nise that costs are not just technical displacements but value resist- 
ances, — alternative opportunities sacrificed. 

Ohlin mentions the lack of divisibility of factors as a special 
cause of interregional or international trade. Assuming, first, a num- 
ber of isolated regions, such that the relative prices of factors and 
commodities are everywhere the same, he next brings them together 
and concludes that indivisibilities will be the sole cause of trade in 
this case. It is not obvious how trade can at all start in the absence 
of a disparity between relative prices. If there is this disparity and 
trade develops, it is certain that the existence of indivisibilities will 
open out further possibilities of profitable trade. 

IV. 

The phenomenon of increasing returns under competitive con- 
ditions must, we conclude, be regarded as essentially dynamic. It 
is on this aspect of the problem that economists as well as framers 
of policy have to concentrate when dealing with the problem of pro- 
tection. We may start with fixed factor supplies and certain definite 
demand schedules within each country. Differences in relative prices 
open out possibilities of advantageous exchange between countries. 
Apart from the operation of external economies of the type noted 

1. ‘ Cost Conditions in International Trade ’ Economica, 1932. 

2. The problem is whether it accrues to the monopolists or to the 
consumers. The phrase ‘ gain to the country ’ is not at all precise. 
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above, there may be gains due to specialisation in the dynamic sense. 
The factor equipment in each country may get better adjusted to 
its work ; potential indivisibilities implicit in a competitive situation 
may now be exploited the increase in real income caused by trade 
may alter — as it is very likely to alter — ^the elasticities of demand 
for different products. The psychological impetus given by the policy 
of fostering certain industries cannot be ignored. The scope for the 
play of such forces cannot easily be determined. The problem might 
prove difficult to handle in practice, especially because protection 
may stimulate as well as cramp individual enterprise. With the 
development of new tastes and new capacities, new commodities ap- 
pear, division of labour and disintegration of processes may be car- 
ried further and we may have ‘ increasing returns ’ in the Allyn Young 
sense — gains due to more roundabout processes of production and 
increasing specialisation in the firms. In this sense, we may speak 
of a negatively inclined supply curve as ‘a record of historical 
events,’ not a set of alternative possibilities at a given moment of 
time. Such a supply curve has not been used as an analytical instru- 
ment but there seems to be no reason why something could not be 
made of it for purposes of policy. 

Such changes are not likely to proceed at the same velocity in 
different countries and therefore there will be a continual alteration 
in the course of trade through time. Economics, of course, knows no 
precise way of comparing these heterogeneous aggregates. Only some 
conventional valuation is possible. But it is along these lines alone 
that the greater prosperity of some countries on account of specialisa- 
tion can be explained. As Allyn Young puts it, “ Even with a sta- 
tionary population and in the absence of new discoveries in pure or 
applied science, there are no limits to the process of expansion except 
the limits beyond which demand is not elastic and returns do not 
increase.” As in internal trade, so in international trade, the rate at 
which one industry grows is conditioned by the rate at which other 
industries grow and since the elasticities of demand and of supply 
will differ for different products, some industries will grow faster 
than others. While such an explanation is possible, the view that 
the so-called progressive gains from trade to a country are due to 
specialisation in diminishing cost industries and an exchange of com- 
modities produced under increasing cost must be dismissed as facile. 
The problem of the gain from trade, it may be added, is not a mat- 
ter merely of the terms of trade but also of the volume of trade and 
of the distribution of income consequent on the same. 

1, Cf. Robbins t Certain Aspects of the Theory of Costs,’ E. J., 
March 1934. 
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V. 

Apart from these dynamic gains, indivisibilities are essentially 
associated with imperfect competition. Here, each firm is producing 
at less than optimum capacity if profits are to be ‘ normal Equili- 
brium must be attained at a point at which costs are still f allin g, 
internal as well as external economies are now in order. In the actual 
world we are concerned with competition which is more or less im- 
perfect. Pure competition is just a logical construction. And the 
conclusions as to free trade based on that analysis cannot be applied 
immediately to policy — a point not usually stressed. But the con- 
cept of a supply curve under imperfect competition is much too vague 
to be of use. The same ‘ commodity ’ need not sell at the same price 
throughout the market, if we can at all speak of the same commodity 
in such a case. Not knowing how exactly to distinguish one com- 
modity from another, we should be at a loss to say what constitutes 
an ‘industry’. As a consequence, we cannot judge the significance 
of the ebb and flow of resources from one line to another. It is 
open to us, however, to make simplif5dng assumptions such as Mrs. 
Robinson’s and to ‘ tether the demand curves to the marginal revenue 
curves ’ ; for, the increase in the output of a particular source of 
supply is associated not with the rise of the total demand curve but 
with the rise of the individual marginal revenue curve. To take a 
simple case : Assuming two countries and two commodities, let us 
try to see the consequences of specialisation in the two countries. In 
country E, let us say, the demand for commodity X has increased 
and that for Y has decreased as a result of the opening up of foreign 
trade. The monopolistic producers of X are now facing higher de- 
mand curves. Their cost curves may also be altered because some 
factors of production are released from the contracting industry. 
Neglecting the change in cc»t curves and concentrating on demand 
conditions, the impact effect of the rise in demand may or may not 
be a rise in price because there is already surplus capacity. Up to a 
point it is possible to have rising profits to the producers along with 
falling price to the consumers. This situation would be stable if 
entry into the ‘ industry ’ is not free. But with free entry, the ulti- 
mate result depends upon the way the demand curves fall back as 
new producers appear. The new price will be lower than the old 
one only if the demand curves are more elastic in the new situation. 
Equilibrium with falling average costs does not always mean a falling 
supply price. The difficulty is obviously greater when we admit 
that cost curves and demand curves are not independent. We have 
then to consider how both these have to be redrawn. The simple 
apparatus of independent demand and supply curves seems to break 


iv~<j 
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down at this stage. And the demand curves themselves are con- 
jecturdl demand curves. It is therefore . relevant to ask how busi- 
nessmen will react to the opening up of a large market, how they will 
change their expectations and anticipations. Once again, we are right 
in the midst of dynamic analysis. 

VI. 

Briefly, then, the application of the theory of imperfect com- 
petition to the problem of trade between countries raises issues of far- 
reaching import. It is these on which we have now to concentrate. With 
the variety of cost and demand conditions for different producers 
so characteristic of imperfect competition the effect of variation of 
demand on supply price becomes far from obvious. It is possible 
that the contraction of output in an ' industry ’ may make the new 
demand curves for some producers more inelastic and may enable 
them to offer a smaller output at a higher price in spite of the fall 
in demand. In so far as this happens, it is conceivable that the 
opening up of international trade may lead to greater excess capacity 
being locked up on the whole. Only to the extent to which foreign 
trade widens the range of competition and flattens the demand curves 
for the producers concerned does it act as a solvent of market im- 
perfection. To that extent only does it tend to establish the optimum 
size of firms. 


J. J. Anjaria 



INDIAN SALT INDUSTRY : THE TRANSPORT PROBLEM 


The importance of the industry and its predominantly national 
character has been recognized at all hands. Salt constitutes an es- 
sential element in the food supply not merely of human beings but 
of the animal and vegetable world as well ; and being low in value 
in proportion to its weight and bulk, the cost of transport forms the 
largest single it&i.in the total cost of production. Therefore, in the 
present article it is proposed to study the organization of salt 
industry in India and the marketing of salt in relation to railway 
freight. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SALT INDUSTRY 

The centres of salt manufacture are scattered throughout the 
sea-coast of this country and a few inland places. In what follows, 
we propose to review the more important sources and their area of 
distribution in general and then pass on to the discussion of railway 
freight charge as a most potent instrument of distribution. 

COASTAL FACTORIES : MADRAS 

On the sea-coast of India salt factories are scattered right from 
the coast of Malabar and Madras to Karachi. The Administration 
Report records the existence of about 58 factories in the Presidency 
of Madras covering an area of about 22 thousand acres, distributed 
along the sea-board of the East Coast district. 

Distribution : — The consumption and distribution of salt is of 
special interest. This problem has two aspects. First we study the 
distribution of salt manufactured in the Presidency itself, and then, 
the question of imported salt. The local salt is distributed within 
the Presidency and is thereafter transported to Mysore, Travancore, 
Orissa, Central Provinces, Nizam’s Dominions, Bengal and to Ceylon 
as well. Formerly Madras salt was also exported to Straits Settle- 
ments but since the Great War exports have ceased. Of the quantity 
of salt thus distributed, about 85% is consumed within the Presidency 
itself and the remaining 15% is taken by other localities referred to 
above. Excluding a district or two on the west coast, which are chiefly 
supplied with imported salt, it can be fairly said that the remaining 
districts in the Madras Presidency are mainly consumers of local salt. 
The greater part of Mysore and a part of Nizam’s Territories are 
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also supplied with the Madras salt, the actual quantity consumed 
being about 1 lakh and 1.5 lakhs of maunds respectively. The actual 
quantity of Madras salt supplied to C. P. has varied from a lakh 
to two lakhs of maunds. About one half of the quantity of salt 
required for consumption in Orissa is supplied from the factories in 
the Ganjam district. Of the consumers of Madras salt Travancore 
Territory is very important and ranks only second to Orissa, the 
annual consumption being about 4 lakhs of maunds. The exports 
of Madras salt by sea were at one time confined chiefly to Calcutta 
and at times small quantities were exported to Straits Settlements 
as well, but both these markets were lost, especially the former, due 
partly to higher freight charges and conditions of carriage ; but 
the main factor responsible for the elimination of Madras salt from 
Calcutta market was the dominant sway exercised in the market by 
the foreign imported salt, cheap and better in quality. 

COMPETITION WITH BOMBAY SALT 

Excepting the districts on the East Coast and the inland districts 
of Madras and Trichinopoly, in the other districts Bombay salt 
comes into competition. Bombay salt supplies the whole of Malabar 
and Kanara districts, more than two-thirds of the demand in 
Bellary and Ananthpur and about one third of the total demand in 
Kurnool. Some limited quantity is also despatched to other dis- 
tricts of the Presidency like North Arcot, Chittoor, Cuddapah, Salem, 
Coimbatore and Nilgiris. The reason for this successful competition 
of Bombay salt in these fairly distant areas is attributed, inter alia, 
to the greater lightness of Bombay salt as compared with the Madras 
product and the practice of retail sale by measurement which induces 
the traders to prefer lighter salt, notwithstanding its inferior quality. 
That this competition is being severely felt by the local manu- 
facturers in the Presidency cannot be questioned. Mr. V. S. 
Kayarohanam Pillai, manufacturer and owner of salt pans, Nega- 
patam, in his representation to the Tariff Board, deplored the 
adverse effects of the external competition and stated : “ Large 
portions of Salem and Coimbatore districts and practically the whole 
of the West Coast are flooded with Bombay salt belonging to the 
Government and Madras salt has lost its legitimate sales in those 
parts. A sort of provincial autonomy is needed to protect those 
parts.”i Apart from the nature of remedial measures to be adopted, it 
can hardly be gainsaid that this state of affairs needs be properly 
regulated. 

1. Vide The System and Practice oj Salt Administration in India, 
p. 35. 
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SALT WORKS IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

In the Bombay Presidency there are numerous salt factories 
scattered along the sea coast, their actual number being 268, with a 
total area of 17,406 acres4 The average production of the sea 
salt-works is about 95 lakhs. Manufacture is primarily carried on 
by private individuals working under the excise system. A part is 
also manufactured by the Government directly at Dharasana, Khara- 
ghoda and Udu. The Government works at Kharaghoda and Udu 
produce one class of salt commonly known as Baragara, and as at 
present equipped are capable of producing 30 lakhs of maunds of 
salt. Salt is also manufactured in Dharangadhra State at Kudu. 
In Sind manufacture is centred at Karachi. The manufacturers 
are : — (i) Messrs. Grox Limited, (ii) the Star Salt Works, (iii) the 
Edulji Dinshaw Salt Works, (iv) The Government Salt Works, and 
(v) The Luxmi Salt Works. The other more important source in 
the Presidency is the Okha Salt Works at Mithapur about 7 miles 
south of Port Okha, in the Okhamandal Sub-division of the Baroda 
State. These are the more important salt works of the Presidency, 
In what follows we propose to discuss the production and distribu- 
tion of Bombay Sea Salt excluding Sind and Okha. This is so 
because the latter two centres depend for their sales primarily on the 
Calcutta market and therefore we shall take up these sources while 
studying the supply of salt to Calcutta market at a later stage. 

Distribution of Bombay Salt : — ^The Government Salt Works at 
Kharaghoda are more important and have a well defined marketing 
area. The markets of Baragara Salt extend from North Gujarat 
to Central Provinces, Central India, Rajputana, Malwa and United 
Provinces. In the Central Provinces it is consumed as far as Nagpur, 
while in the United Provinces it is finding its way as far as Hathras, 
Faizabad and Benares. Baragara salt seems to be more popular 
outside the Presidency because the internal demand is only about 
one-quarter of the total supply. United Provinces ccmsume more of 
this salt than the Bombay Presidency proper, though in the last 
few years the tendency seems to have assumed a weaker tone. In 
short, this salt is fairly well distributed and has indeed a very 
extensive market. 

Bombay Sea Salt is consumed over a larger area than 
any other salt in India, as can be seen from the figures of distribution. 
As regards the Presidency proper, it holds a dominant sway over the 
different markets, for with the exception of the extreme south, where 
it is met by importations of Goa salt, it holds the field throughout 
the whole of the Presidency and south of Baroda, Outside the 


1. Tariff Board; Preliminary Evidence, Vol., p. 83. 
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Presidency, it penetrates to the ejctreme limits of Central 
Provinces where it is consumed side by side with Baragara salt. It 
is also despatched to Nizam’s Dominions, Malabar, Madras, Tra- 
vancore. Cochin and Mysore. We had an occasion to refer to the 
competition of Bombay salt with the Madras salt not merely in 
markets outside the Madras Presidency but even in the Presidency 
itself. There we pointed out the districts in which the competition 
was more intense and those in which it was less so. 

NORTHERN -INDIA SOURCES 

Having reviewed the sources on the sea-coast we shall next con- 
sider the inland sources of salt supply worked by the Northern 
India Salt Revenue Department. The more important of these 
sources are Sambhar, Pachbadra and . Didwara in Rajputana and 
Khewra and Warcha in the Punjab Salt Range. The mines at 
Kalabagh and Kohat quarries are relatively less important because 
they supply the demand of the neighbouring localities only. 

Sambhar -. — ^Sambhar salt is manufactured by solar evaporation 
from the Sambhar lake situated about 36 miles east of Jaipur city 
on the borders of Jaipur arid Jodhpur States. It is the joint pro- 
perty of the Jaipur and Jodhpur Durbar and is leased from them by 
the British-Govemment. In quality Sambhar salt ranks very high. 
It can fetch a price not only outside the Calcutta market but even 
in Calcutta itself, only if proper precautions are taken in its prepara- 
tion for the market.! According to the Salt Survey Committee, “ If 
the output at Sambhar can be increased, and the cost to some extent 
reduced, there should be no difficulty in extending the present 
market.” The problem before the Sambhar Works, therefore, is 
primarily one of cost and only secondarily of quality. 

Cost depends upon the efficiency of production and the quantity 
produced. The factors affecting efficiency of production have been 
discussed in the preceding paragraph. As for the quantity of salt 
produced we find that it has fluctuated in the past considerably from 
year to year, varying from 87 lakhs of maunds in 1923-24 to 53 
lakhs in 1924-25, 89 lakhs in 1925-26 and again 45 lakhs of maunds 
in 1926-27. In 1929-30 the output was 57 lakhs of maunds. These 
wide variations not only affect the certainty of the conclusions based 
upon them, but make any scheme for further development of the 
works difficult and unreliable. Transport charges as affecting the 
cost of production of an article like salt, relatively lower in value to 
its weight, are very important ; and it is indeed a relief to note that 
the general transport arrangements at Sambhar are quite satisfactory. 

1, Vide, Report of the Salt Survey Committee, p. 104, 
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To quote an authority, “the general arrangements for transport at 
Sambhar are excellent, and in parts of the works, are not equalled 
at any salt Works we have inspected.”! Of the transport facilities 
in general availed of by the Works, railways are very important be- 
cause Sambhar, being an inland source raiiipad is the only mode 
of transport utilized in marketing. Therefore, railway is of primary 
interest to Sambhar as also to other inland sources. 

The importance of railway freight is further augmented when 
we recollect that Sambhar salt' is carried by rail to distant centres 
of consumption. Therefore a general review of distribution is a 
necessary preliminary of the detailed discussion to be taken up at a 
later stage of our study. From the distribution of Sambhar salt it 
can be easily seen that salt is widely consumed in Northern India. 
It is popular in the Punjab, United Provinces and Rajputana. It goes 
up to the North West Frontier Provinces and competes with the 
local mine salt. In the Punjab it shares the market with the Punjab 
mine salt. It is also consumed in Central India where it compete 
with Pachbadra and Baragara salt from the Bombay Presidency. 
Sambhar salt is also consumed in the Central Provinces though only 
to a limited extent due to the competition of Pachbadra, Baragara 
and Konkan salt. A limited amount of Sambhar salt is also des- 
patched to Bihar and Orissa. Therefore, it is clear that Sambhar 
salt has a very extensive market in which railway freight plays a 
very important part. 

Pachbadra : — The Pachbadra salt source is situated in the 
Jodhpur State on the Jodhpur Railway, about 60 miles south-west 
of Jodhpur. It is leased from the Jodhpur Durbar and the annual 
output varies considerably due to the nature of the pits. As for 
the quality, the Tariff Board states, “the salt is extremely white 
in colour save when discoloured by sandstones, and if crushed would 
be suitable for the Calcutta market.”^ 

But Pachbadra seems to be giving way before the competition 
of other sources. At one time Pachbadra salt was the staple product 
throughout the greater part of Rajputana, the whole of Central 
India, the adjoining districts of the N.W. F. Provinces and the 
Central Provinces. But today it seems to be losing ground because 
of its inability to compete against cheap Sambhar salt in Rajputana 
and Baragara salt in Central India and the Central Provinces. Price 
is the most important factor in competition. Efficient and increased 
production would be the proper remedy to restore Pachbadra salt 
to its proper place. 


1. See Oral Evidence behove the Indian Tariff Board, Vol. II 

2. Vide Report, para 30, 
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The Punjab Salt Mines ; — The Punjab Salt Mines comprise the 
Khewra mines in the Jhelum district, the Warcha Mines in the 
Shahpur district and the Kalabagh Quarries on the right bank of the 
river Indus in the Bannu district. Kohat quarries are situated in 
the Kohat district, trans-Indus. 

Khewra Mines : — ^The Khewra, which is the more important, is 
the property of Government and is worked by the Northern India 
Salt Revenue Department. The annual output of salt at the mines 
is about 30 lakhs of maunds. The quality of salt is good. The 
Tariff Board remark “the salt is sold as it leaves the mine in the 
form of lumps of uneven size and generally of a reddish colour, we 
have had samples of this salt crushed by hand and it appears that 
the reddish colour disappears on crushing. According to the opinions 
expressed to us by Calcutta dealers, the salt when crushed is in 
every way suitable for the Calcutta market.”^ The Salt Survey 
Committee says, “ crushed Khewra salt would rank almost as high 
in Bengal in respect of price as do Liverpool and Hamburg vacuum 
salts.”2 

The distribution of Khewra salt is fairly extensive right from the 
North West Frontier Provinces to Bengal. It shares the market 
with Sambhar and Didwana in districts bordering on Rajputana, 
holds the whole of the Punjab, disputes with Kohat about one-fifth 
of the N.W. Frontier Province and is also exported to Kashmere. 
To a limited extent it is also consumed in the United Provinces and 
goes up to even Bombay and Bengal. The Bihar market which 
it secured during and immediately after the war it has been able 
to retain to some extent even to this day. This market is far more 
important than United Provinces and the limit is determined by the 
railway freight. 

Warcha, Kalabagh and Kohat Mines are less important from 
the standpoint of both production and distribution because their 
markets are primarily local. Warcha salt is sold almost entirely in 
the neighbouring districts in the Punjab and the annual output of 
the mines varies between five to six lakhs of maunds. Similarly, 
the present production of Kalabagh Salt mines is about 4 lakhs of 
maunds and is consumed in the vicinity of the mines. Kohat 
quarries have an output of nearly five lakhs of maunds. This salt 
has a fixed marketing area in which the competition of other salt 
sources is almost non-existent. It is consumed in the trans-Indus 
districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Dera Israailkhan and Dera 

1. Report, para. 31. 

2. Report, para. 108. 
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Ghazikhan. It is likewise very extensively used in Afghanistan and 
Afridi and Waziri country. 

The foregoing details give us a general view of the organization 
of salt manufacture in India proper. But to complete our study 
it is necessary to review the organization of Aden salt industry as 
well, because although geographically separate Aden is administra- 
tively a part of British India and as a supplier of salt to the Calcutta 
market, which is one of the problems to be studied by us, can be 
ranked with Karachi and Okha ports. The claim of the Aden salt 
manufacturers to be classed with the salt manufacturers in India 
proper has been accepted after the recommendations of the Tariff 
Board.^ Doubtless, in the case of all these three sources railway 
freight does not play so important a part in marketing as is true 
of the inland sources and Baragara or Madras salt, but it cannot be 
denied that after the shipment is landed at Calcutta for despatches 
upcountry railway freight does creep in. Besides, in our attempt to 
eliminate the imports of foreign salt the contribution of these sources 
is very valuable and affects the marketing arrangements of other 
source as well. Therefore, in view of the limited scope which our 
subject permits it will suffice to know the quantity of salt exported 
from Aden to India. We submit below the necessary figures: — 


Name of works. 

Production Tons. 

Export to India 
1928-29, Tons, 

Aden Salt Works 


112,750 

Indo-Aden Works 


65,857 

Hajeebhoy Salt Works 

15,000 

14,748 

Little Aden Salt Works 

15,000 

15,845 


GENERAL REVIEW OF RATES POLICY 


Having studied the organization of salt industry we shall next 
discuss the present position of railway freight as an aid to marketing 
facilities. Salt being low in value in proportion to its bulk and 
weight and a necessity of life, the importance of transport cost be- 
comes more important. This is especially true of India in view of 
the vast area of the country and long distances over which the 
product has to be carried for ultimate consumption. Besides, for 
these long journeys there is no alternative mode of transport avail- 
able except the railroad, which, however, is a relatively cc^tly agency 

5. Tariff Board Report, para. 63. 

IV— R 
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for transporting articles of low value like coal and salt. The capacity 
of an article to bear the transport charge depends inter alia upon 
its value and the distance to be traversed. Therefore in all advanced 
countries the articles like salt and coal have been accorded privileged 
treatment at the hands of the carriers, be they public or private con- 
cerns, and charge lower freight. This practice has proved beneficial 
alike to the carriers and the shippers, for, whereas the latter have 
enjoyed a direct advantage in form of lower transport charges, the 
former get indirect advantages in so far as they have been able to 
utilize the unused capacity of their plant, which otherwise would 
have run to waste, and got additional traffic as a result of the deve- 
lopment of trade and industry. In our study of railway rates on 
salt and their effects on the development of the industry in general 
and public welfare in particular, the nature of the article, the demand 
for it and the conditions of carriage will have to be constantly kept 
in view and criticism offered in the light of these considerations. It 
is a common experience that whenever any plea for a reduction of 
rates on articles like salt or coal is made, it is often vaguely under- 
stood and receives little attention of those in authority, but when 
pressed it is contended that the existing freights on the article are 
already low and therefore further reduction is not possible. This 
attitude is however untenable. Articles higher in value in propor- 
tion to their weight and bulk have greater capacity to bear the 
transport charge and therefore in their case if the rates are kept at 
a slightly higher level the burden is not so severely felt ; the margin 
between the total capacity to bear the transport charge and the 
freight “de facto” levied may be sufficiently wide to admit of a slight 
enhancement without causing great hardship. But in the case of 
articles lower in value the margin is very narrow and almost nD 
in some cases. In the case of articles like salt and coal and iron the 
margin may be said to be negative. They cannot even bear the share 
of the total cost of transport. In such cases, therefore, the task 
of the traffic manager and the student of the transport problem is 
at once delicate and difficult. Even slight variations in price or 
freight charged adversely affects the distribution of the article and 
therefore the public welfare. 

The individualistic policy pursued by the different railways in 
this country, swayed by their particularistic proclivities further adds 
to the difficulties of the problem. These tendencies are the fruits 
of the peculiar conditions under which railways were planned and 
constructed ; each system was worked as a separate concern having 
no relation whatsoever with the rest. Naturally the rate structure 
reflects these tendencies. There has hardly been any change in this 
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policy in spite of the acceptance of the nationalization of railways 
by the Government and the purchase of some of the more important 
lines^ ; even the lines owned and managed by the State do not 
follow a co-ordinated and common policy. Before we arrive at the 
general principles of policy we must study the tariffs of these railways 
severally as well as collectively. In view of the limitations under 
which we work, however, we shall study the tariffs of more important 
railways only. 

1. President : — Both Systems — ^E. I. and B. N. R. Railways — belong 
to Government, so tiiat really there is no objection in principle 
to a through rate, one owner owning both the sections. 

Mr. Rose : — We have got many through rates. We don’t look 
at it from the point of view that is generally advanced that the 
principle of continuous mileage should be adopted. We look 
at it from the point of view of what is necessary commercially 
in the shape of a reduction and whether it is in fact worked 
out on the continuous mileage principles or arrived simply by 
quoting a lump sum we don’t mind. 

President : — ^How can you justify one owner having two sections 
treating them as if they were separate for zill purposes. 

Mr. Rose Simply because they have been built upon separate 
organizations. 

President : — ^But now that the organizations are one you have 
got to recast the whole of your tariffs. There is no reason 
why you 'should not recast the tariffs. India is a country of 
long distances and if industries are to be encouraged that factor 
has to be recognized and it is not recognized when you don’t 
have this continuous mileage system. 

Mr. Rose : — ^Wherever reduced rates become necessary they would 
be adjusted to meet the situations. 

President : — I want to know what the reason is for not having 
the continuous mileage rate between the two sections. 

Mr. Rose : — We have built up the rating structure on a policy 
of separate organizations and you can’t very well depart from 
that unless you me prepared to revise the whole rating structure. 

President : — ^Complications arose when you had these private 
companies ; then Government had some excuse. 

Mr. Rose : — ^You have still got the company element. 

President : — Government may not have any direct control over 
the private railway companies as they have over the Govern- 
ment managed railways, but if the largest owner of the railways 
introduced this continuous mileage sjrstem I don’t see how the 
private railways can keep themselves out. Take the whole of 
India excluding the Madras Presidency. You have got a con- 
tinuous State system so that the only railways which would 
stand out are the Bengal Nagpur and the two South Indian 
Railways It is time that the question was taken up." 

Vide T. B. Evidence, Vol. II, pp. 148-49. 
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SALT TRAFFIC ON RAILWAYS 

In view of what has been said above we submit a statement 
showing the traffic in salt carried on the more important railways and 
the earnings derived therefrom, for a pre-war and the year 1930-31, 
to indicate the importance of the lines concerned as carriers of salt. 


Railways'^ 

1912 

1930-31 

Quantity 
( OOO's ) 
tons 

Earnings 
( OOO's ) 
Rs. 

Quantity 
{ OOO’s ) 
tons 

Earnings 
( OOO’s ) 

Rs. 

B. N. R. 


137 


144 

16,53 

B. B. & C. I. R. 

... 

187 

6,87 


34,13 

E. B. R. 


106 

5,12 


9,28 

E. I. R. 


309 

13,76 

343 

24,86 

G. I. P. R. ... 


259 

23,65 

249 

29,76 

M. & S. M. R. 


151 


71 

12,31 

N. W. R. ... 


155 

9,76 

212 

19,34 

S. I. R. 


136 

5,52 

49 

11,64 

B. & N. W. R. 

... 

127 

5,61 

151 

8,35 


From the figures it will be seen that salt traffic and the receipts 
therefrom play important part in the revenue of some of railways 
and indicate their relative position as carriers. On a conaparison of 
the traffic of the two years we find that there has been an appreciable 
increase during the interval of about two decades, and the receipts 
show a stUl more significant upward trend. The indication is that 
the incidence of freight charged has risen in the year 1930-31 than 
chat in 1912. For instance, the E. I. Railway on a traffic of about 
3T lakhs of tons earned in the year 1912 about Rs. 14 lakhs, but 
in 1930-31 the receipts rose to Rs. 25 lakhs with traffic just a little 
higher, being about 3’4 lakhs of tons. 

CURRENT SCHEDULE RATES 

Railway rates are either class rates or schedule rates or station- 
to-station rates. Salt has been accorded special treatment at. the 
hands of the railway authorities right from the inception of railroads 
in this country. We therefore find that in the current tariffs salt 
is quoted schedule rates on almost all the railways, of which, as men- 
tioned above, we propose to select the more important ones for study. 
We submit below the current schedule rates : — 

On the Assam Bengal Railway CjC schedule is quoted at O.R. 
C1270. (In bags only the short distance terminal of 3 pies per 

1. Statement is compiled from the Railway Board Report on Indian 
Railways, 1930-311, Vol. II, p. 165, and Mr. S. C. Ghose’s Monograph 
on Railway Rates, p. 493. 
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maund for distances less than 75 miles is levied on salt). The basis 
of the C|C schedule is '300 pie per maund per mile for any dis- 
tance. 

On the B & N. W. Railway CIE schedule rate is quoted at 
O.R. ; W|270 per 4-wheeled and W|450 per 6-wheeled or bogie wagon. 
The basis of CjE schedule is '200 pie per maund per mile for any 
distance. 


B. B. & C. I. Railway quotes 


schedule rate on salt for 


C|270 and multiples thereof ; W|450 ana W|420. The basis of CjB 
schedule is '333 pie per maund per mile for any distance^ and of 
C/J 

For any distance upto 150 miles -380 pie 

Plus „ from 151-250 „ -330 „ 

„ „ 251-500 „ -200 „ 

» „ „ 501-700 „ -130 „ 

„ „ „ Above 700 „ *100 „ 

B. N. Railway quotes CIH schedule on salt at O.R. The basis 
of CjH schedule is : — 

1 to 300 miles -380 pie 

Plus 301 to 700 „ -130 „ 

„ Above 700 „ -100 „ 

On the Eastern Bengal Railway C|N schedule rate is quoted at 
O.R. ; C1300 B. G. ; C1200 M. G. Hie basis of the schedule being : — 

1 to 75 miles -333 pie 

Plus 76 to 150 „ -200 „ 

151 to 300 „ -170 „ 

„ 301 to 400 „ -125 „ 

„ Above 400 „ ;100 „ 

The E. I. Railway C|L schedule rate is permitted in bags. C|400 
and in bulk, O.R., W1450 ; L. The basis of the rate is - 

1 to 100 miles -380 pie 

Plus 101 to 300 „ -220 „ 

„ 301 to 600 „ -130 „ 

„ Above 600 „ -110 „ 

This condition applies to rock salt in b'ulk, when despatched from 
Khewra and other salt despatching stations on the N. W. Railway, 
provided the journey does not involve transhipment en route. 

But when the trafdc is booked from Khewra and other salt des- 
patching stations on the N. W. Railway to stations on the E. L 

C/B 

Railway and via Shaharanpur the schedule rate applicable is 

basis GIB schedule is -333 pie per maund per mile and of CjM 

schedule is : — 

1 to 75 miles -380 pie 

Plus 76 to 300 „ -200 

,, Above 300 „ *100 „ 
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On the G. I. P. Railway ‘K’ schedule rate is applicable. 

1 to 300 miles -35 pie 

Plus 301 to 400 „ ... ... -30 „ 

„ 401 to 500 „ -25 „ 

„ 501 to 600 „ -20 „ 

„ Above 600 „ -10 „ 

A terminal charge of 4 pies per maund at forwarding and 
4 pies per maund at the receiving and in local booking and 6 pies 
per maund at either forwarding and receiving and in through booking 
must be added. The short distance charge of 3 pies per maund 
except in the case of cross traffic, subject to differential rate as to 
distance will be levied in addition to the above terminals. 

On the M. & S. M. Railway CjG schedule applies, the basis 
being : — 


1 to 300 miles -380 pie 


Plus 301 to 400 „ 

... 

... -300 

„ 401 to 500 „ 

... 

.. -200 

„ 501 to 600 „ 

... 

... -125 

„ 601 to 700 „ 

... 

... -115 

„ Above 700 „ 

... 

... -100 


On the North Western Railway CjL schedule is quoted, the 
basis being : — 

1 to 100 miles -380 pie 

Plus 101 to 300 „ -220 „ 

„ 301 to 600 „ -130 „ 

„ Above 600 „ -110 „ 

These schedules are the basis of the rates charged. It will be 
seen that the schedule rates differ on different railways, some are 
on a telescopic basis while the others on the uniform mileage. The 
first two lines as noted above, namely, the Assam Bengal Railway and 
the Bengal and North Western Railway have based their schedules on 
a uniform mileage and charge '30 and ‘20 pie per maund per mile 
respectively. This method retards the development of long distance 
traffic and in the case of commodity like salt the burden presses 
heavily upon those who have the least capacity to bear. On this 
point we shall dwell later because the consumption of salt depends 
upon various other considerations of which the salt duty is most 
important and before these points are cleared out it would be ha- 
zardous to make any definite statements. This apart, it cannot be 
denied that these railv/ays should introduce telescopic schedule rates 
especially on an article like salt. Besides, the basis of schedules 
seems to be too high. If the rates be based on the uniform mileage 
the basis should be the lowest. Here it may be contended that in 
salt traffic these lines have short leads and therefore freights have 
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to be kept a little higher. Besides, in the case of Assam Bengal 
Railway the area to be traversed is hilly. These are indeed im- 
portant factors which have to be taken into consideration before 
any plea for the reduction in rates is made out. For the present 
we defer this point to be discussed at a later stage of our enquiry, 
but we press here the necessity of a telescopic schedule. 

Other railways, as given above, have their schedules on a tele- 
scopic basis. But when we analyse their schedule the most striking 
feature we note is that over short distance freights are kept at an 
unduly high level. For instance, on the G. I. P. Railway for first 
300 miles rates charged are '35 pie per maund per mile and on the 
M. & S. M. Railway ’38 pie per maund per mile for the same dis- 
tance. In India, where railways pursue a policy of undiluted in- 
dividualism and do not quote telescopic rates on through traffic, to 
consider, the distance of 300 miles as a short distance is to conceal 
the real intention of the policy pursued, with a view to mislead the 
public opinion. Indeed the G. I. P. and the M. & S. M. Railway 
authorities do quote the minimum of lO pie per maund per mile 
over the distance above 600 and 700 miles respectively, but so long 
CIS the trade and. industries of the country do not get the benefit of 
telescopic rates on toted distance traversed on through traffic these 
minima rates remain a dead letter in the tariffs. The evils wrought 
by this policy are more harmful than they apparently appear to be. 
Let us take a concrete illustration to make our point clear. When 
Madras salt is shipped from any of the factories to some markets 
in Central Provinces or in Bengal, it generally pa^es over two or 
more than two lines. Suppose it travels a distance of 300 miles over 
the M. & S. M. Railway, over which it originates, and thereafter it 
is carried by the G. I. P. Railway to Nagpur, Jubbulpore or other 
similar market. Here the consignment has to pay freight at the rate 
of -38 pie per maund per mile for the first 300 miles and '35 pie 
per maund per mile ’for the remaining 300 or less than 300 miles. 
Thus it is clear that even though the consignment is carried over a 
distance of 600 miles it has to pay a freight based on the short dis- 
tance charge, whereas if the total distance had been taken into 
account and through rates quoted thereon, the freight, even at the 
current schedule rates, would have been substantially low. There- 
fore the point prinr&rily pressed here is that under the present con- 
ditions the lead of 300 to 400 miles on individual lines severally is 
of greater import to us and is certainly not a short distance. It is 
with these rates that the industrialists are concerned most and in 
them centres their interests. We, however, should not be taken to 
mean that lower rates for distances longer than 400 or 500 miles 
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should be raised or should not be kept at the present level. Far 
from it. What is intended is that to levy freight at the same rate 
for 300 miles as for 50 or 75 miles is questionable and under the 
circumstances detailed above it is unjust. 

The E. I. and N. W. Railways charge at the rate of '38 pie per 
maund per mile for the first 100 miles and the Eastern Bengal 
Railway charges '333 pie per maurid per mile for the first 75 miles. 
In view of this one fails to account as to why the B. N., the G. I. P. 
and the M. & S. M. Railways should levy similar charges over a 
distance of 300 miles. Therefore lower rate of freight for distances 
above 100 miles on these lines is needed. 

CURRENT AND PRE-WAR RATES COMPARED 

The incidence of these sch«iule rates will be better explained 
by comparing them with the schedules of 1916, because that will 
bring out the increase or decrease during the interval. In a study 
of freight relative standards lead to more reliable conclusions. In 
the case of isolated instances it is difficult to draw any definite con- 
clusion. The rates are as follows : — 


Rates per maund per mile 

' on the G. I. P. Railway. 


The current rate 


1916 rate 


Mileage 

pie. 

Mileage 

pie. 

1 to 300 miles 

•35 1 

1 to 150 miles 

•33 

Plus 301 to 400 „ 

-30 

Pius 151 to 400 „ 

•30 

„ 401 to 500 „ 

-25 

„ 401 to 800 „ 

•25 

„ 501 to 600 „ 

•20 

„ Above 800 „ 

•20 

„ Above 600 

■10 



It will be seen that 

whereas the current sche:dule is 

on the 


telescopic basis the schedule of 1916 was on the sliding scale. Take 
again the case of a consignment to be carried over 400 miles and 
the difference in freight is considerable. Suppose also that the con- 
signment is 10 maunds in wei^t. The frei^t at the current rate 
will work out to be Rs. 7-8-4, whereas at the 1916 schedule the 
rate would be Rs. 6-4-0. A relieving feature of the current schedule 
should, however, be noted. Over distances above 400 to 800 miles, 
the freight in 1916 was charged at the rate of ‘25 pie per maund 
per mile and above 800 miles -20 pie, but in the current schedule 
the freight is redured because from 401 to 500 and 501 to 600 miles 
the freight is -25 and -20 pie respectively, and for distances above 
600 miles TO pie ; the basis of charge in the latter case being te- 
lescopic. Therefore over longer distances the higher freight in the 
new schedule is neutralised by lower scale of charge. So, for dis- 
tances above 600 miles the freight in the new schedule is less pressing. 
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The basis of schedule rates on the M. &. S. M. Railway is as 
follows : — 

Rates per maund per mile on the M. & S. M. Railway, 

The current rate I 1916 rate 


Milage 


pie. 


Milage 


pie. 

1 to 300 miles 

•380 


1 to 75 

miles 

1/3 

Plus 301 to 400 

tt 

•300 

Plus 

75 to 150 

II 

1/4 

„ 401 to 500 

» 

■200 

19 

151 to 225 

II 

1/5 

„ 501 to 600 

9> 

•125 

99 

226 to 300 

It 

1/6 

„ 601 to 700 

a 

•115 

99 

301 to 400 

99 

1/7 

„ Above 700 

91 

•100 

99 

401 to 500 

>• 

1/8 




99 

501 to 600 

99 

1/9 




99 

Above 600 

99 

1/10 


Here again the change has been on the lines similar to that 
on the G. I. P. Railway. As for the long distance traffic above 600 
miles we find that the current freight is relatively lower, for whereas 
in 1916 the freight for distances above 600 mil^ was at the mini- 
mum permissible rate of TO pie, in the current schedule the same 
is allowed over distances above 700 miles, but for distances lower 
than 600 miles the change has been great. Be it noted that to-day 
we have to pay the rate of -38 pie for a distance of 300 miles and 
less, which would work out to be Rs. 5-15-0 for a consignment of 
10 maunds to be carried over a distance of 300 miles, whereas at 
the 1916 rate it would be Rs. 3-ll-4J^. It is, therefore, clear that 
the burden has become heavy. In this case freight for distances 
upto 400 miles should be reduced on a telescopic basis as was the 
case in 1916, without causing any undue hardship to the railway 
revenue. 

The case of B. B. & C. I. Railway may be noted with interest 
because the post-war increase in freights is still more striking here. 

RcAes per mound per mile on the B, B. & C. I. Rly. 

The current Rate 1916 Rate 

Milage Pie Milage Pie 

1 to 150 miles -380 1 to 100 miles *23 

Plus 151 to 250 „ -330 Plus 101 to 300 „ *20 

„ 251 to 500 „ -200 „ 301 to 500 „ *10 

„ 501 to 700 „ *130 „ Over 500 „ *06 

„ Over 700 „ *100 

Taking the familiar instance of the consignment of 10 maunds 
to be carried over a distance of 300 miles we would have to pay the 
freight of Rs. 4-4-4 at the curreit schedule rate and Rs. 3-2-0 at 
the rate of 1916. Besides, for longer distance above 300 miles the 
freights have been substantially increased, probably to bring the 
schedule' at par with those on the other railways. This schedule 
of the B. B. & C. I. Railway of the year 1916 is of interest for 
IV— s 
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more than one reason. It should be noted that over distances above 
500 miles the freight charged was '06 pie per maund per mile, 
whereas the minimum freight charged on the N. W. Railway was 
IjS pie, on the G. I. P. Railway -20 pie, on the B. N. Railway IjO, 
on tlie M. & S. M. Railway -10 pie, and on the E. I. Railway -12 pie. 
The schedule has undergone a radical change and it seems that this 
change is due to the pressure brought upon the railway authorities 
concerned by the rival railway lines. If, however, the suspicion be 
unfounded, as it may possibly be, and the increase has been found 
necessary by the authorities, one can scarcely say anything against 
it ; the schedule is brought in line with those of other railways. 

The changes on the N. W. Railway are similar to those of 
its compeers. The two schedules in question are : — 

Kates per ‘'maund per mile on the N. W. Rly. 


The current schedule 


1916 schedule 


Milage 

Pie 

Milage 

Pie 

1 to 100 miles 

•380 

1 to 150 miles 

1/4 

Plus 101 to 300 „ 

‘220 

Plus 151 to 300 „ 

1/5 

„ 301 to 600 „ 

•130 

„ 301 to 450 „ 

1/6 

„ Above 600 „ 

■110 

„ Above 450 „ 

1/8 

Here, too, the increase 

in freight for distances upto 300 

miles 


has been rather heavy. In short, therefore, it will be seen from what 
has been said in the preceding pages that freights have been sub- 
stantially increased, especially for distances of 400 miles and lower. 
The burden of this increase in rates becomes still heavier when it is 
recollected that on Indian railways a consignment travelling over more 
than one railway line does not get the benefit of telescopic rates on 
the entire distance travelled, hut the charge is levied in respect of the 
distance travelled on the individual lines separately and then added 
together, forming the total charge, irrespective of the total distance 
traversed. Thus the de facto burden on the industry has been con- 
siderably inaeased. 


RATES ON BOMBAY SALT 

We now pass on to a detailed study of the railway rates as 
charged on the despatches of salt froni the respective sources of salt 
supply. We have already studied the schedules of the more im- 
portant railways and the fact of the increase in rates has been noted. 
Now we shall see as to how these rates work out in practice. We 
shall at the start take up the salt sources of the Bombay Presidency. 
A few typical instances will be enough for our purpose. Of all, 
Kharaghoda Salt Works are most important, being situated about 
60 miles north of Ahraedabad and 20 miles from Viramgam. These 
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Works have capacity of producing 30 lakhs of maunds of salt per 
year> 

FREIGHT ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF KHARAGHODA SALT 

While discussing the distribution of Kharaghoda salt it was noted 
that Baragara salt is more popular outside the Presidency than 
within it. Its marketing area ertends right from the North of 
Gujarat and Baroda to the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, 
Central India, Malwa and Rajputana. The most important 
considerations, inter alia, which determine the consumption of salt 
are the price charged and the taste of the consumers. As for the 
taste of Baragara salt it would be of interest to note the opinion of 
Mr. Sorely, the Collector of salt Revenue, Bombay. He ^ys, 
distance 'from the source of supply plays a predominant part, and 
taste for certain kind of salt in certain markets comes next. There 
is also a belief among the uneducated (and even some educated) 
people that certain kinds of salt do not a^ee with their constitution. 
Municipalities like those of Nadiad and Godhra have put forward 
the plea that the use of Kharaghoda salt gives rise to skin diseases. 
Ghat people would not have any but the dark heavy salt. They 
consider that it is real salt, white substance being not so salty. 

Some people living in Poona city and in the Nizam’s State would 
only have Pen salt which is whiter and the crystals are not square 
but elongated. Pm salt is costlia* than other salt, as the cartage 
from the salt Works to Khopoli Station (at the foot of the Bhor 
Ghat), a distance of 20 miles, comes to 4 annas per maund. Yet 
the people accustomed to this salt would not accept a substitute. 
The people of the whole of Ratnagiri district except Vengurla, 
Savantwadi and portions of Bdgaum district would use that salt 
only. The Kanarese have no particular liking. If they can get 
Uran salt cheaper than Sanikatta they would have it. The fish 
curers of Kanara district however prefer Sanikatta to Uran salt as 
by the use of the latter they say the fish acquired dark colour, where- 
as by the use of the former the fish acquires yellowish colour from 
the salt as the salt has got yellow colour from the red mrth. An 
attempt made in 1903 to open agencies for the sale of Baragara salt 
in Sholapur, Poona and Bombay, owing to shortage of sea salt, 
proved a failure.^ North of Baroda no one would use sea salt but 
Baragara. Baroda is the dividing line. Bombay people of the upper 
and educated classes would use die white Waffery salt (known as 
Kuppa) produced in the Dadar Salt Works and at Goregaon, Mira, 

1. In the year 1928-29 the output of the Works was 27,55,298 
maunds. 

2. Vide, Salt Committee Report, p. 61. 
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and Bhandup. The military Department indents for this salt for 
rationing the Indian soldiers and for feeding the horses. During 
the war this salt used to be exported to Mesopotamia by the military 
authorities. In the more distant markets, some people living in the 
neighbourhood of Cawnpore would use Baragara salt in preference to 
other even to Sambhar which is nearer to United Provinces than 
Kharaghoda.^ 

The taste for salt is thus a very important factor in regulating 
its consumption and people do not like to change their taste even if 
there is a small rise in price. The demand for Uran salt as noted 
above is an instance to the point. People are indeed conservative 
in their tastes and do not favour frequent change. These tastes, 
however, have a margin so that when prices rise beyond a particular 
limit the consumers take to cheaper substitutes, albeit it is difficult 
to precisely locate this point where substitution commences. There- 
fore, price is a primary factor which regulates consumption. Now 
price in the cases of a commodity like salt depends more upon the 
cost of transport than on anything else,— except the salt duty levied 
by the Government,— because the cost of production, excluding the 
cost of transport, is very low. To illustrate the point, the cost of 
production of Kharaghoda salt is 4 annas per maund,® but the cost 
of transport, which varies with the distance traversed, increases in 
the case of distant markets and is often more than treble the cost 
price. Railway freight per maund, for instance, on salt despatched 
from Kharaghoda to important markets in the Central Provinces is 
Rs. 1-4-2 for Jubbulpore, Rs. 1-6-2 for Satna, Rs. 1-1-6 for Betul, 
Rs. 1-3-7 for Parasia, Re. 0-15-4 for Itarsi, Re. 0-14-1 for Harda, 
etc. There is no gainsaying the fact that the cost of transport re- 
gulates the consumption of salt in distant markets. 

FREIGHT FROM KHARAGHODA TO SOME MARKETS IN GUJARAT 

Kharaghoda salt is widely consumed in Gujarat, especially on 
the Northern side, and therefore we give below the freight charged 
by the B. B. & C. I. Railway to some more important markets : — 
Rates on salt, N. 0. C. from Kharaghoda. 



Rs. 

a. 

p. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Moodhera Road 

0 

3 

3 

Broach 

0 

5 

2 

Anand 

0 

3 

4 

Abu Road 

0 

4 

4 

Palej 

0 

4 

9 

Nadiad 

0 

3 

0 

Amalner 

0 

9 

5 

Itola 

0 

4 

4 

Umreth 

0 

3 

9 

Surat 

0 

5 

9 

Baroda 

0 

4 

0 

Dakor 

0 

3 10 

Utran 

0 

5 

8 

Kharsalia 

0 

4 11 

Godhra 

0 

4 

9 

Kasamba 

0 

5 

8 

Vasad 

0 

3 

8 

Piplod 

0 

5 

3 

Anklesvar 

0 

5 

4 

Navli 

0 

3 

6 

Dohad 

0 

5 

7 


1. Vide, Report of the Tariff Board, Evidence, Vol. II, pp. 311-12, 

2. Vide, Memoranda of the Collector of Salt Revenue, Bombay 
Indian Tariff Board, Preliminary Evidence, p. 232. 
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The rates as quoted above bring to relief the advantage in res- 
pect of railway freight possessed by Kharaghoda in supplying the 
markets in Gujarat. At the same time it needs be noted that in 
Markets like Amalner the advantage is almost nil because salt from 
Wadala, Ghatkopar and Thana competes successfully there. Thus, 
with the exception of these distant markets, Kharaghoda salt has 
clear advantage in respect of the other markets. 

competition of salt from kuda siding and freight thereon 

In certain markets in Gujarat Kharaghoda salt has to meet the 
competition of salt from Kuda Siding. Therefore it would be of 
interest to examine the advantage in respect of railway freight pos- 
sessed by the respective sources. We submit below the freight 
charged from Kuda Siding : — 


Rates on Salt, 

N. 0. 

C. from Kuda Siding. 





Rs. 

a. p. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Wadhwan 

0 

1 11 

■Viramgam 

0 

3 

1 

Halvad 

0 

1 11 

Palanpur 

0 

4 

10 

Randala 

0 

3 10 

Abu Road 

0 

5 

7 

Dhanwara 

0 

4 11 

Rutlam 

0 

8 

8 

Moodhera Rd. 

0 

3 11 

Ujjain 

0 

9 

10 

Lodra 

0 

4 6 

Indore 

0 10 

1 

Ahmedabad 

0 

3 8 

Khandwa 

0 11 

6 

Sabarmati 

0 

3 7 

Cawnpore 

1 

0 

10 

It will be seen 

that in some 

markets Kuda Siding salt 

has a 


decided freight advantage over Kharaghoda salt, e.g., Wadhwan, 
Halwad, Randala, etc., while in markets like Moodhera Road salt 
from both the sources competes because freight from Kuda Siding 
is annas 3-11 per maund and that from Kharaghoda is annas 3-3 
per maund. In short, markets in Gujarat are supplied by these 
sources in unison. But in distant markets like Ujjain, Ratlam, In- 
dore, Khandwa and Cawnpore the competition from other sources 
becomes very keen. 

In other parts of the Presidency Kharaghoda salt has to face 
the competition of salt from Wadala, Ghatkopar and Thana. All 
these sources compete inter sea in the Bombay Presidency, whereas in 
other provinces the competition of other sources also comes in. Fol- 
lowing are the freight rates charged from the different sources ; — 
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Rates on Salt per Maund 


Station to 

From Wadala, 
Dadar, etc. 

From 

Ghatkopar 

From 

Thana 


Rs. 

a. 

p- ! 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Kirloskar Wadi 

0 

6 

7 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

4 

Kolhapur 

0 

7 

4 

0 

7 

1 

0 

7 

1 

Belgaum 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

1 

0 

9 

1 

Dharwar 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

9 

9 

Bhadrawati 

0 

12 

5 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

2 

Mysore 

0 

14 

2 

0 

13 

9 

0 

14 

5 

Siringapatam 

0 

14 

2 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

6 

Bangalore City 

0 

12 

3 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Gadag 

^ 0 

10 

3 

0 

10 

1 

0 

10 

1 

Bellary 

0 

11 

1 

0 

10 

11 

0 

10 

11 

Guntur 

0 

14 

11 

0 

14 

9 

0 

14 

9 

Bezwada 

0 

14 

11 

0 

14 

9 

0 

14 

9 

Bijapur 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

10 

0 


As will be seen from the above table the different sources are 
almost on the same footing in respect of railway freights because the 
differences seem to be very small or at least not large enough to affect 
the consumption of salt. It was adverted to above that Bombay sea 
salt is exported in large quantities to Madras Presidency, Mysore, 
etc., and that this salt competes with the local salt there, adversely 
affecting the local manufacturere, who have long agitated against 
these inroads into their legitimate field and pressed for a sort of 
Provincial Autonomy in salt supply.^ For despatching salt from the 
factories on sea coast to districts in Madras like Bellary, Guntur, etc., 
they have to pay from 10 to 15 annas per maund by way of railway 
freight and one wonders as to how with this heavy cost of transport 
Bombay salt is able to undersell the Madras Manufacturers in their 
own market. But this is a fact, and reflects upon the Madras Salt 
Factories and their heavy cost of production which neutralises their 
advantages of geographical location. Restriction of the imports of 
Bombay salt into Madras Presidency would work serious hardships. 
On the contrary, the Madras manufacturers should in their own 
interest improve their processes of production and reduce costs, for 
that can alone lift them out of their deplorable situation. In this 
effort the State should land out necessary financial and- other help. 
That apart, so far as Bombay salt and the railway freight thereon 
is concerned there is absolutely no relief ; freights are sufficiently 
high. 

1. Mr. V. S. K. Filial complaining against the unfair competition of 
Bombay salt pleaded for autonomy. Vide, T. B. Preliminary Evidence, 

Vol. , p. 83. 
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The consumption of Bombay salt in the Central Provinces is 
also substantial and therefore the railway freight is an important 
item. To note a few more important instances we give below freights 
charged from the different source : — 


Railway Rates per Maund^ 


Station to 

From 

Wadala 

From 

Dadar 

From 

Ghatkopar 

From 

Thana 

Raichur 

0 10 11 

0 10 

2 

0 10 11 

0 10 11 

Via Raichur 

0 9 2 

0 10 

2 

0 9 2 

0 9 5 

Via Jalarpet 

0 8 5 

0 8 

5 

0 8 4 

0 8 5 

Via Nagpur 

0 10 7 

0 10 

7 

0 10 7 

0 10 9 

Via Itarsi 

0 10 7 

0 10 

7 

0 10 7 

0 10 9 

Khandwa 

0 8 10 

• •• 


0 8 10 

0 8 10 

Via Parasia 

0 13 4 

0 12 

9 

0 13 4 

0 13 4 

Via Jubbulpore 

0 13 7 

0 12 

11 

0 13 6 

0 13 7 


In view of long lead over the same line the freights are not so 
heavy as they would otherwise have been. For a distance of nearly 
516 miles from and via Dadar to via Nagpur the freight charged 
is Re. 0-10-7 per maund which works out at .24 pie per maund per 
mile. With this freight about 16 lakhs of maunds^ of Bombay sea 
salt, especially that produced within 30 miles round about Bombay, 
is on an average consumed in the Central Provinces. Therefore it 
may be said that if the rates were a little lower perhaps the area of 
consumption of this salt may widen. This is for the railway autho- 
rities to see and try. Baragara salt has to pay higher freight charge 
about Rs. 1-5-8 to Katni for a distance of 693 miles and Rs. 1-4-2 
to Jubbulpore for 652 miles, which is about .37 pie per maund per 
mile. This is indeed a high freight and is due to the fact that the 
consignment has to travel over more than one line and therefore does 
not get the benefit of the telescopic rates on the total distance 
traversed. This fact restricts the distribution of Baragara salt in the 
distant markets. With all this the relieving feature to be noted is 
that about 5 lakhs of mauhds of Baragara salt is on an average 
consumed every year in the Central Provinces. Thus Bombay salt, 
notwithstanding the long distances it has to traverse and consequently 
heavy transport charges that it has to bear, has been able to compete 
successfully with its compeers in distant markets. 

FREIGHT FROM INLAND SOURCES OF SALT SUPPLY 

The production and marketing of inland salt sources has been 
discussed in the preceding pages. We therefore take up the freight 

1. This is the estimate of Mr, Sorley, the Collector of Salt Revenue, 
Bombay, Board, Prelimptary Evidence, Vol. , p. 220. 
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problem immediately. While discussing the organization of the res- 
pective salt sources it was noted that railway freight plays a very 
important part, especially because the output has to be shipped to 
distant markets and the alternative means of transport are not 
available due to the geographical position of the Works. The mar- 
keting area of the different Works generally overlaps and gives rise 
to competition inter se. This competition has very unhealthy effects 
both upon the development of the industry proper and the general 
consumption. Other issues apart, internal competition leads to sub- 
stantial waste in form of railway freight which could very easily be 
saved if only the Government took a little precaution. We shall 
outline a tentative scheme for reorganising the present system of 
distribution at the later stage of our study ; for the present it will 
be enough to point out the waste in transport costs involved. 

Pachbadra Salt Works are situated on the Jodhpur Railway, as 
has been noted above which carries the entire traffic and tranships to 
other railways. As regards the internal arrangements at the Works 
we find that salt is stored in heaps alongside the extraction pits and 
thence it is transported to the rail head where it is weighed and 
loaded into the metre gauge wagons of the, Jodhpur Railway.i This 
traffic carried by the Jodhpur Railway is passed on to the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway at Kuchaman Road which is about 210 miles. The 
railway freight for this distance at the minimum rate is about 
Re. 0-1-9. At Sambhar however the transport arrangements are far 
better ; railway facilities are more accessible because the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway metre-gauge line runs right into the Store Yard. The 
Central Stores to which all salt is taken consists of large rectangular 
heaps over which the metre-gauge and 2 feet gauge railways run. 
From these heaps salt is filled in the bags, is weighed and is loaded 
into the metre-gauge wagons of the B. B. & C. I. Railway, which mns 
into the Stores Yard. At Gudha there is a small store laid out on 
similar lines, while at Nawa the salt is stored in large heaps along- 
side the crystallising pans. The B. B. & C. I. Railway served the 
Store Yard at Gudha, but at Nawa salt has to be loaded into bullock 
carts which transport it to the Kuchaman Road Railway Station." 
Khewra salt Works are served by the North Western Railway. 

Having seen the transport facilities at the Works it would now 
be proper to review the marketing area of the different sources and 
the railway freight charged thereto. As adverted to above, the mar- 
kets of the Sambhar and Pachbadra salt sources are generally 

1. Vide, Report of the Salt Survey Committee, p. 60. 

2. Report of the Salt Survey Committee, p. 75, 
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common. Besides, in some markets Kharaghoda salt and in other 
Khewra salt also comes in with the result that the intensity of 
competition is further increased. We give below the railway freights 
charged from the Sambhar and Pachabadra sources : — 


Station 

Freights from Pachbadra 

Freights from Sambhar 

Mileage 

Rate 

Rs. a. p. 

Mileage 

Rate 

Rs. a. p. 

Cawnpore 

627 

0 8 0 

346 

0 7 0 

Agra 

420 

0 6 4 

188 

0 5 7 

Bareilley 

539 

0 10 1 

307 

0 9 4 

Gorakhpur 

844 

0 11 7 

563 

0 10 10 

Benares 

986 

0 11 3 

548 

0 10 6 

Meerut 

463 

0 8 3 

230 

0 7 7 

Lucknow 

674 

0 10 2 

392 

0 9 5 

Ghazipur 

991 

0 12 6 

710 

0 11 9 

Allahabad 

698 

0 11 9 

465 

0 10 3 

Muzaffarpur 

1025 

0 12 7 

744 

0 12 0 

Saugor 

654 

0 14 7 

464 

0 13 8 

Indore 

593 

0 10 3 

361 

0 9 6 

Delhi 

421 

0 6 4 

189 

0 5 7 


These figures reveal the relative position of both the sources in 
some of the most important markets. In the United Provinces both 
Sambhar and Pachabadra salts are widely consumed. As the table 
shows we have selected eight important markets in the different parts 
of the United Provinces, but Pachabadra salt has serious handicap 
in freight charge. To take up Cawnpore, which is the most impor- 
tant centre of salt trade in the Province, we note that whereas 
Pachbadra is 627 miles and pays 8 annas per maund by way of 
railway freight, Sambhar salt is only 346 miles and pays annas 7 
as freight charge. Thus there is an advantage of one anna in the 
latter case. This advantage is however neutralized by the higher 
cost of production of the Sambhar source.^ Here, however, the 
fact to be noted is that the freight in the case of Pachbadra Source 
works out to be .15 pie per maund per mile, but in the case of 
Sambhar Works it is .24 pie. Pachbadra Source gets full advantage 
of the long lead. But the fact that Pachbadra salt has to pay 
railway freight higher by one anna per maund which comes to 
Rs. 6-4-0 per 100 maunds is in fact very substantial. This portion 
of the freight charge is certainly a waste when it is recollected that 
the quality of Sambhar salt is better than that of Pachbadra and 
that it is in the vicinity of the consuming centre. It is not meant 

1, The cost of production of Samfchar is annas 5 and of Pachbadra 
annas 4. For further discussion on the claim of Pachbadra salt source 
for reduced freight charge, see the TariS Board Evidence, Vol. II, pp. 791-92. 
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to convey that Pachbadra salt should be completely excluded from 
the Cawnpore market but that suitable arrangements should be made 
whereby the competition inter se of different Government salt 
works should be eliminated. Pachbadra salt, as can be seen from 
the statement, has to pay higher railway freight to all the markets 
mentioned therein. Not merely that, but, when the working ex- 
penses of the railway are considered the problem becomes still more 
important. Longer distances over which the large consignments of 
salt have to be carried entail higher costs to the railways which is 
a clear waste. Some suitable arrangements should be made so as to 
minimise this waste in transport costs. 

Besides, Pachbadra Salt Works have proved most unreliable in 
matter of their output which fluctuates considerably from year to 
year. The distribution of Pachbadra salt is very irregular and much 
more so in distant markets. In the year 1929-30, however, the 
consumption ol Pachbadra salt recorded a marked increase. Of the 
total consumption of salt in the United Provinces of about 44 lakhs 
of maunds in 1929-30 the share of Pachbadra was 6-7 lakhs, 
whereas that of Sambhar was 35.9 lakhs. Thus, albeit Pachbadra 
salt gets reduced rates it is unable to stand against the competition 
of other sources in distant markets due to higher distance to be 
traversed and fluctuating output. 

In Behar and Orissa Pachbadra Salt Works receive further 
check due to higher cost of transport and the additional competition 
of cheap imported salt from Calcutta. It is interesting to note the 
relative position of the internal sources in Behar markets which are 
comparatively distant from the different sources and nearer to 
Calcutta port. We submit below the necessary freight : — 

Freight to markets in Behar and Orissa 


Station. 

From 

Sambhar 

From 

Kharaghoda 

From 

Pachbadra. 

Siswa Bazar 

0 11 1 

12 3. 

0 11 10 

Chakia 

0 12 2 

13 4 

0 13 1 

Raxaul 

0 12 9 

1 3 11 

0 13 8 

Hajipur 

0 12 0 

13 2 

0 12 11 

Chupra 

0 11 6 

12 8 

0 12 5 

Pachrukhi... 

0 11 3 

12 5 

0 12 2 

Bhatni 

0 11 1 

12 3 

0 11 10 

Muzaffarpur 

0 12 0 

13 2 

0 12 11 

Darbhanga 

0 12 9 

1 3 11 

0 13 8 

Katihar & Via 

0 13 6 

14 8 

0 14 5 


These rates are quoted from the aforesaid salt producing centres 
to markets in Behar, on the B. & N. W. Railway in conjunction with 
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the B. B. & C. 1. Railway via Cawnpore. It will be seen that in 
respect of the freight charge Sambhar has a relative advantage as 
compared with the other two sources and Pachbadra comes next. 
The freight from Kharaghoda is appreciably higher and it seems 
obviously strange that Kharaghoda salt should be able to compete 
in these markets and if it does the explanation can be found in 
causes other than purely economic. In fact even Pachbadra salt is 
unable to stand the competition of foreign salt in these markets and 
Sambhar salt is substantially displaced. In addition to the imported 
salt, Khewra salt also finds its way to these markets, but it also 
like its compeers, suffers from the disadvantages of higher transport 
costs. 


IMPORTED SALT IN BEHAR MARKETS AND THE FREIGHT THEREON 


In Behar markets imported salt has considerable advantage in 
respect of railway freight and therefore we find that it dominates 
the entire province. Of the total consumption of about 53 lakhs 
of maunds of salt in the Province about 40 lakhs of maunds was sup- 
plied by imports. The railway freight charged from Howrah to 
some important markets is as follows :~ 


Market 


Bhagalpur 

Batni 

Chupra 

Darbhanga 

Ghughli 

Hajipur 


Freight 
Rs. a. p. 


0 4 
0 6 
0 5 
0 6 
0 8 
0 5 


10 

10 

7 

4 

0 

4 


Market 


Laheria Sarai 

Mairwa 

Muzaffarpur 

Pachrukhi 

Raxaul 

Sitamarhi 


Freight 
Rs. a. p. 


It will be seen that the imported salt has considerable advantage 
but it varies in inverse ratio to the distance traversed. Let us illus- 
trate the point. The freight from Howrah to Chupra is Re. 0-5-7 
per maund, but from Sambhar it is Rs. 11-6-0 from Pachbadra 
Re. 0-12-5 and from Kharaghoda Rs. 1-2-8. Same is true of other 
stations as well, though the proportion varies in different cases. Thus, 
the transport advantage in favour of the imported salt is substantial 
and stimulates the imports. No doubt the importers have to pay 
sea freight in addition to the railway freight, but cheap sea freights 
at ballast rates on huge consignments leaves sufficient margin in 
favour of the importers. We propose to discuss this point at a later 
stage ; for the present it is enough to note tliat the inland salt sources 
have to pay high railway freight due primarily to the longer dis- 
tance over which the traffic has to be carried, and that the competition 
is more intense. 
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PUNJAB SALT WORKS : KHEWRA AND WARCHA. 

Before we discuss in detail the question of import traffic it is 
necessary to note the freight position of the Punjab Salt Works, 
specially those at Khewra and Warcha. The organization of the 
Works has already been studied and therefore it would be better to 
take up the freight question directly. Be it noted, however, that 
of these two sources Warcha is relatively of local importance only, 
but Khewra salt has a very extensive marketing area. In the Punjab, 
Warcha salt has considerable sway and competes with Khewra salt 
in that area. We give below a few rates showing the relative position 
of the two sources in respect of the freight facilities : — 


Rates from Warcha Rates from Khewra. 


Station 

Mileage 

Rate 
Rs. a. p. 

Station 

Mileage 

Rate 
Rs. a. p. 

Lahore 

■i 

0 5 11 

Lahore 

143 

0 4 5 

Rawalpindi 


0 5 5 

Rawalpindi 

157 

0 4 8 

Multan 


0 6 2 

Multan 

233 

0 6 0 

Jullundar 

304 

0 7 5 

Jullundar 

224 

0 5 11 

Ludhiana 

339 

0 7 9 

Ludhiana 

259 

0 6 7 

Amritsar 

255 

0 6 6 

Amritsar 

175 

0 5 1 


It is clear from the foregoing that Khewra Salt Works have a 
decided advantage in transport over the Warcha source in some of 
the most important markets of the Punjab. Railway freight seems 
to be a little high, as can be seen when we compare the freight 
charged on salt despatched from Pachbadra with that either from 
Khewra or Warcha. For instance, whereas from Warcha to Amrit- 
sar freight is Re. 0-6-6 per maund for 225 miles, from Pachbadra 
to Delhi or Agra for a distance of about 420 miles^ freight is only 
Re. 0-6-4 per maund. But on a critical examination we find that 
these are mere discrepancies, for, rates to other stations are not of 
the same type. Whereas to Ddhi and Agra freight is Re. 0-6-4, to 
a market like Bareilley for 539 miles freight rises to Re. 0-10-1. We 
have seen that freights from Pachbadra are low in some cases be- 
cause of the longer distance that has to be traversed. This 
apparent anomaly is further explained when we recollect the freight 
charged from Sambhar ; there the freights are on the same level. 
This finishes our study of the organization of the Indian Salt In- 
dustry with special reference to railway freight. 

Having discussed the rates problem we shall now try to portray 
in broad outline the existing marketing facilities as an essential cor- 

1. From Pachbadra, Agra is 421 miles and Delhi 420 miles. 
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ollary to the railway problem. The foregoing discussion has made 
it sufficiently dear that internal competition is very keen, and this 
in spite of the fact that the Government owns most of the important 
salt sources. The aim of the Government is not to make any profit 
from the salt supply and the entire output is sold at the cost pro- 
duction. The result is that wholesale merchants purchase from the 
Government and market it in as distant an area as commercially 
possible and compete inter se. Instances are not wanting when these 
wholesale merchants have tried to manipulate prices by controlling 
the supply. Marketing is unregulated. Government concerns itself 
only with the production and the moment the salt is sold out and 
the price plus duty is realised it severs completely all its connections, 
and the interests of the consumers are completely ignored. The 
consumers in fact are at the mercy of these middlemen — ^the whole- 
sale merchants and the retailers. The statements, however, need 
be explained a little further before we take up the freight question 
proper, because these issues are very closely connected with the 
question of frei^t and very often not merely neutralize the advan- 
tages of reduced freights but substantially raise the burden upon 
the consumers. 

TRANSFERABLE INDENTS, AND CONTROL OVER STOCKS 

It being the accepted policy of the Government of India to sell 
salt at the cost price, the wholesale merdiants and especially the 
stronger ones, place large indents v/ith the Salt Works and in the 
meantime, with a large body of travelling agents at their disposal, 
they keep themselves informed of the market conditions, both as to 
the prices ruling and the stocks available, in different localities and 
accordingly direct their indents to the best market. They place their 
indents with the General Manager, Northern India Salt Range, in 
order to get priority claim and as required under the rul^ they 
place the name of some fictitious destination, because otherwise the 
indents would not be complete and have to be returned back, but 
on the receipt of further information as to the marketing conditions 
they would change the destination and inform the General Manager 
if it is within 24 hours of the despatch of the indent,! or arrange 
with the railway authorities concerned to change en route. This helps 
the merchant to place his big indent in the suitable market. Suppose 
for instance that A, who is a big wholesale salt merchant at Delhi, 
comes to know that at Cawnpore there is a shortage of salt stocks 
or that the prices ruling are a little higher, he will direct his indent 
to that market notwithstanding that in the original indent the des- 


1. Vide, Tariff Board Evidence, Vol. II, p. 429, 
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tination given was, say, Agra, and will thus control the prices of 
the market till somebody comes in, and if unfortunately the compeer 
happens to be a weaker of the two, the prices would be suddenly 
lowered so as to drive him out. To achieve this object, the whole- 
sale dealer not only keeps himself informed of the latest movements 
in the market but also of the indents of his compeers.^ He gives 
the name of a fictitious destination on his indent in order to mislead 
the competitors and to disguise his real intentions. “ It is admittedly 
a false declaration”, says a responsible officer, “that is made on 
the indent form. I have heard the traders themselves admitting to 
me that their wagons were meant to go to certain other stations 
than those mentioned in the indents. The whole trade does it con- 
tinuously, and we also know it.”^ Some of these practices of the 
bigger wholesale merchants have become contagious so that we find 
that even the smaller wholesale merchants in their original indent 
do not give the correct name of their destination lest their stronger 
competitors should come to know of it and ruin them. The result 
of this is that the consumer are needlessly victimised. How the 
consumers are penalised has been aptly illustrated by Mr. Pitt 
who deposed that wholesale dealers control the stocks in such a way 
that the prices are maintained at a femumerative level. He said, “ Let 
us take a town like Jullunder. There are two or three big fellows. 
Compared to Diwanchand they are very small people : compareid 
to others they are big people. They combine and the price at 
Jullunder goes up and possibly for three or four months till some- 
body finds it out. These people make a big profit and then our 
inaccurate statistics show a biggest figure.® 

THE CREDIT SYSTEM 

The speculative tendencies above referred to have received a 
fillip from the credit system of purchase. Let us see how this 
credit system works. Merchants have a sort of credit account with 
the Government. They deposit securities with Government and they 
are allowed credit upto the market value, less 6 per cent of the 
securities for depreciation. Very often these securities are deposited 
through banks ; trader arranges an overdraft with the bank. This 
is especially true of the bigger merchants. The result is that Gov- 


1. Although the salt authorities are not supposed to give out this 
information a shrewd and astute merchant procures it through the clerks 
of the office by bribing them. Refer Evidence, Vol. II, p. 429. 

2. Vide, Tariff Board Evidence, Vol. II, p. 425, Evidence of Mr. 
C. H. Pitt, General Manager, Salt Mines, Khewra. 

3. Vide, Evidence, Vol. 11, p, 435. 
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vemment lose six months interest on every transaction done on 
credit. 

It is not meant that the Government was at fault when it 
inaugurated this credit system. In fact this system at its inception 
was meant to serve the interests of the consumers by helping the 
traders in their legitimate commercial activities, the main idea 
underlying the system being that there should be no shortage of 
stocks due to want of capital. It was thought that if adequate 
stocks were maintained the prices would remain stable and fluctua- 
tions eliminated.! 

The credit system, as outlined above, differs in practice in dif- 
ferent provinces. In Calcutta the credit system begins to run from 
the date the delivery is taken, while at Sambhar as soon as the 
indent is accepted. Thus the latter is more favourable to the traders 
than the former. This point has been better explained in Mr. Tot- 
tenham’s note.2 Thus, under the credit system as it functions at 
present the interest that Government loses goes entirely into the 
pocket of the middleman ; it does not reach the consumer. Besides, 
it helps speculation, especially the transferable indent system. If 
the transfer of indents is disallowed and if the officers in charge 
of Government Works insist upon delivering salt at destination, as 
given in the original indent, every time without the purchaser having 
the right to change the destination, speculation would be consider- 
ably checked. This is the case with the oil companies ; they do 
not permit of transferring indents. The quality and the destination 
as given in the indent has to be strictly adhered to. If similar 
arrangements are made for salt also the advantage resulting there- 
from would be two-fold ; first, the buyer would not be able to 
speculate with the same ease and convenience as he is doing at 
present, and secondly the officers of the Salt Works will be brought 
into a more direct touch with the market ; they will know where 
the salt goes and how much is required in different markets. 


1. President’s remarks, TariQ Board, Evidence, Vol. II, p. 399. 
“ Government thought that if they gave credit to people even small 
people might be able to indent 'direct from the Government Works and 
take it as they required' and thus balance the supply and demand. What 
has happened is that with Government it is now possible for a man by 
paying 3 annas a maund which is the issue price to speculate in an article 
which is worth 7 or 8 times that.’' This is aptly illustrated in the case 
of Diwanchand, salt merchant of Delhi, who taking advantage of the 
cre'dit system has attempted to comer salt and often made huge profits 
by controlling salt supplies of several markets. 

2. Vide, Remarks of the President, T. B. Evidence, Vol. II, p, 596, 
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In practice, therefore, the credit system enables the wealthy 
speculators to monopolise the salt business. This affects adversely 
both the Government and the consumers. “Somebody is making 
money which somebody else ought to be making — either the Gov- 
ernment or the tax-payers. What I say is that very large sum of 
money is taken away by people who are not entitled to it.”i The 
evils of the system have been recognized by the authorities but 
the continuance of the system is excused on some plea or other. 
Some apologists of the credit system argue that speculation would 
continue even with cash intending,® while others point out that 
the misuse that has been made of the credit system in the past is 
accidental.® 

The arguments advanced in support of maintaining the credit 
system are misleading. It is admitted that the wholesale dealers 
put very large indents at times in excess of the stocks themselves, 
and that the speculation in the salt trade is rife and the prices are 
unsteady ; but the remedy advanced is that of maintaining adequate 
stocks. This is obviously arguing in circle. When the traders put 
in indents for quantities largely in excess not only of the amounts 
that can be delivered within reasonable period from the stocks 
existing but even far in excess of the stocks themselves. It is too 
obvious that the intention is to control the stocks. In view of 
these large indents and the limited productive capacity it is idle to talk 
of maintaining stocks. Besides, imder the circumstances enu- 
merated above, it comes as a surprise to be told that the credit 
system with its appendage quasi-monopoly in salt trade tends to 
secure stability and efficiency in the distribution of salt. In fact 
under the existing system both stability and efficiency are marked by 
their clear absence. Speculation and stability hardly go together. 
This may be trae from the Government point of view which con- 
cerns itself mainly with the duty. On large indents they can easily 
collect their dues from a few sources whereas in the case of small 
indents they will have to collect from a large number of sources. 
Under the credit system the officers in charge are spared a great 
deal of trouble. Therefore from the Government point of view, 
divorced from public interests, it can be said that the credit system 
secure stability and efficiaicy, but this is true only of Government 
sale of salt and not of distribution as it is claimed. The distribu- 
tion is essentially faulty. 


1. Supra, p, 438. 

2. See Mr. Pitt’s Evidence, Supra, p. 399. 

3. See Mr. Tottenham’s Evidence, pp. 609-10. 
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In face of these facts to talk of the reduction of railway freights 
is mopportune, because the reduction will not be availed of by the 
consumers. This fact of the middlemen pocketing the reduction in 
freight so long as marketing arrangements are not improved was 
recorded by the Tariff Board in the evidence placed before it. We 
quote the actual words : “ Have you created any new indentors 
because of the reduction in the freight If you have not, you have 
put annas 3 or annas 4 into the pockets of the middlemen. You 
took the money from the railway people and gave it to the mid- 
dlemen. Unless you have got a new set of dealers who take ad- 
vantage of this reduction in freight and sell in competition with 
the others you cannot sell more salt. Then what happens is this : 
the other fellows retain the same price arid put the freight reduction 
into their pockets in addition to what they have been doing before.” 
Therefore before any claim for reduction of railway freights is put 
forward, the present system of distribution should be purged of its 
evils and conditions favourable for making the advantages oj; 
reduced freight available to the consumers be created. The true aim 
in asking for a reduction in rates should be to increase the traffic in 
salt and ultimately its consumption, profiting thereby both the 
consumer and the carrier. 

A SCHEME FOR REORGANIZATION OF MARKETING FACILITIES 

Any scheme of reorganization to be successful must aim at 
stabilisation and equalisation of prices. The entire marketing ar- 
rangements, which are at present disorganized, should be entrusted 
to one central institution, similar to the Cement Marketing Company 
of India, which would properly co-ordinate different sources of salt 
supply and effect marked improvements in quality, quantity as well as 
the marketing arrangements. In case of salt, which is a Government 
monopoly, the centralization of marketing can be easily brought 
about than was the case with private cement companies. 

This new institution, which we for the present term as the 
Central Salt Marketing Board, should control the sale arid distri- 
bution of total salt supply, both imports and home production. The 
Board should purchase salt from the sea salt source, like Aden, 
Karachi, and Okha, at a price equal to the cost of production plus 
fair profit. If the total supply thus made up is not sufficient to 

1. The North Western Railway reduced its freights on Khewra Salt 
to stations east of Saharanpur by one anna seven pies a maund from 
1st October 1929. The East Indian Railway also reduced the freight 
experimentally from Saharanpur to stations on their section. 

Vide, T. B. Evidence, Vol. II, p. 442. 

IV— V 
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meet the total demand the Board should invite tenders from the 
foreign salt merchants for salt of specified quality. 

The Board should arrange for the distribution of salt from 
the nearest source of supply. Thus each source will have its own 
geographical zone, the limits of which would not be precisely located 
and marked out but vary with the nature of demand and supply. 
This would result in appreciable and automatic reduction in trans- 
port costs. To secure the success of these arrangements the quality 
of salt will have to be standardised and the consumers trained, as 
is being done by the Cement Marketing Company. If, however, 
the consumers persist in their superstitions and hobbies they will 
have to pay a price for them. Further, the Board should sell salt 
at a price f. o. r. destination because this would eliminate fluctuations 
in prices and reduce the transport cost as well. Board will be in a 
decidedly better position in securing transport facilities —in form 
of reduced rates, siding arrangements, conditions of load and 
carriage, etc. — than an individual merchant. This has been the 
experience of the Cement Marketing Company ; it has been able 
to secure transport facilities as and when needed. , This is convenient 
to the railway authorities as well because a well-organi2«d institution 
can better put its case and the arrangements are promptly and 
amicably made. Besides, adulteration would be eliminated. 

The most crucial question which comes up for consideration 
at this stage is how should the f. o. r. price be fixed. Should quo- 
tations be merely equal to the cost of salt plus the freight from 
the Works to the destination, or a little higher. To me it seems 
that the Central Salt Marketing Board should follow a price fixing 
policy on lines similar to that of the Cement Marketing Company. 
The aim of the Board should be stabilisation and equalisation of 
prices. The difference between the prices quoted to different centres 
of consumption ought not to be very wide, and the disadvantages of 
distance from the salt Works be reduced. To achieve stability of 
prices the quotations ought to be so fixed as to leave some surplus, 
after meeting all the expenses which should be utilized in maintain- 
ing the stability of price level and thereafter in reducing the prices. 

The Board should be run on commercial principles only to the 
extent outlined above. Profiteering should be entirely alien to its 
aims and objects. It is erroneous to suggest, as has sometimes been 
done, that if by economising the cost of transport and in other ways 
the Board makes a much bigger profit than it ought to, then it 
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should share with the Government.! The constitution of the Board 
would contain a definite limitation as to its capacity for fixing prices 
and the profits it can make, together with the provision as to the 
ways in which the limited profits would be utilized. In this case 
the profits, as aforesaid, should be utilized in maintaining the stabi- 
lity of price level and nothing else, the residual share to be given 
back to the consumers in form of lower prices. Therefore making 
bigger profits would be ultra vires of the Board. 

Next comes the question of the constitution of the Board. 
Here we agree with the Tariff Board that the Board should be 
constituted as a public utility company with a definite limitation as 
to its profit earning capacity. We do not propose to go into the 
details of the constitution of the Board of Directors because this 
needs be left to the better discretion of all concerned. It should 
however be pointed out that to secure the confidence and support 
of the people, the interests of the consumers should predominate in 
the Board of Directors. In these days of mistrust and suspicion in 
the institutions connected with the ‘Government proper precautions 
should be taken in strictly limiting State interference with the 
working of the Board. Thus constituted and worked the Board 
would achieve remarkable success and add to the welfare of the 
people. Salt is an essential food for the well-being of the masses 
and to ensure an adequate supply of cheap and good salt is a 
national task. 

It is a relief to note that the salt manufacturers have now 
under the stress of great economic depression realised the necessity 
of reorganising their marketing arrangements and attempts are being 
made for co-ordinating their output and marketing. In this con- 
nection the efforts of Indian Salt Association needs be noted. They 
have formed a Salt Marketing Board to regulate the sale and supply 
of salt manufactured by the members to Bengal and Burma, to 
provide means and machinery for eliminating competition inter se, 
to protect themselves against competition by manufacturers of salt 
outside India, to fix and preserve a standard of quality on the basis 
of the Indian Tariff Board’s recommendations and to maintain 
prices fixed by the Government of India. The Board has begun 
to function from 1st October 1934 and shall continue to work till 
31st March 1938. Bona fide manufacturers of salt in India who 
supply salt to Calcutta and Chittagong are eligible to be admitted 
as members. The Board regulates the prices from time to time 
for each shipment for all sales ex-ship and ex-golahs having regard 


1. Vide, remarks of the President, T. B. Evidence, Vol. II, p. 620, 
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to the quality. The Board fixes quota for annual imports by each 
member and it is expected to encourage the manufacture of salt 
similar in quality to that of Hamburg and Liverpool. 

The Board has not as yet received adequate support at the 
hands of salt manufacturers in general and therefore today it re- 
presents only a section of our salt industry. But it is hoped that 
soon it will becpme more representative because reorganised mar- 
keting is an essential prerequisite before the industry can hope to 
prosper. 

Ramswaruf D. Tiwari. 



GODACHI PLATES OF KIRTIVARMAN I. 


Godachi is a small village in the Torgal Jahagir of the Kolhapur 
State. It is about 48 miles to the East of Belgaum, the head quarters 
of the Belgaum District. It is noted for the temple of Vlrabhadra, a 
deity mostly worshipped by the Lingayats, The place seems to be 
ancient one as it contains antiquities in the form of the renanants 
of old temples, sivilingas, hero-stones (Viragallu), Masati-Kallu, etc. 
I was able to trace a broken piece of stone inscription which was used 
for steps in the local well. It is greatly damaged and cannot be 
deciphered, but some visible letters indicate to the 12th or 13th 
century as its probable date. 

I took an excursion to this place on 10th August 1936 in company 
of my relative Mr. S. G. Swami B.A., an Officer of the Kolhapur Govern- 
ment. In my previous visit in the year 1927 I learnt that Svimi of 
the place possessed copper plates and succeeded in having a look at 
them. Then I was not allowed to take estampages or photographs. 
This time through the mediation of Mr. S. G. Swami and Svami of 
Katkol Hiremath, I was able to secure these interesting plates. 

There are three plates of which the first and third contain the 
inscription on only one side and the second on both sides with a 
margin varying from three-fourths of an inch to one inch. On the 
margin, in the middle, a hole is bored on each plate for the purpose 
of fastening a ring to hold the plates together. The ring is missing. 

The first plate weighs 130 grams ; 2nd plate 122 grams and the 
3rd 110 grams and all three measure 6% inches! by 23 >^ inches. 

The writing covers all the area except margin i.e., about 5^" 
by 2}4" and the letters ‘Svasti’ which begin the inscription, are 
written in the margin of the 1st plate. The characters are Kannada 
of the sixth century. Compare the characters of the Badami cave 
inscription^ with these. The size of letters ranges from 6" by 4"® to 
2" by 1."=^. The following characters are noteworthy. 

sti, line 1 (Margin) : ha, line 1 : ma, line 1 ; nu, line 1 : na, 
lines 1, 2 : ti, line 2 : lu, line 2 : agni, line 2 : ba, line 3 : pauf}darika,^ 


1. Ind. Ant., Vol X, p, 58, see plates on this page. 

2. Vide “ pri ” line 5. 

3. Vide “na” hne 5. 

4. Compare “pau” of “paundarjka line 3 with '‘pau 
of “ paurnpamasyam ” line 9. 
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line 3 : me, line 3 : dha, line 3 ; ja, line 3 : pe, line 3 : sa, line 5 : 
rtha, line 5 : ku, line 6 : hu, line 6 : bo, line 6 ; po, line 7 : rtti, line 8 : 
de, line 9 : ne, line 10 : kkya, line 11 ; Igd, line 13 ; m, line 13 : 
nca, line 17 : bha, line 17 : 

The long i ( | ) is represented by a curve over the letter while 
short i ( I ) by a circle over the letter. Observe ri and tl in 
hdriti-putrdndm line 2 ; tn and n in Pavitrl-krta Safirasya line 4 : 
m in nltisdstra-visdradena line 9. 


The U is added to the bottom of 
m; ... observe anudhydta line 1. 

ndnuranjita line 8. 

ha\ „ bahusuvarnna line 2. 

sa ; „ bahusuvarnna line 2. 

ba] „ buddki-mya line 6. 

pa-, „ putrdndm line 2. 

ya-, „ samyukta line 17. 


but to the side of ka ; observe kusala line 6. 

The consonant is doubled after r ; suvarnna line 3 ; Vikrama- 
varmma line 4 : sarvva lines 5, 7, 8 and 12 ; sdstrdrttha line 5 ; Varn- 
n,dsrama line 7 ; Kdritika line 8 ; nivarttana line 14 but varsa line 19. 

The language is Sanskrit. There are some Kannada words. 
Kannada seems tO' be the language spoken by tlie people as the phrase 
Katti-arasa ndmadkeyah in line 5 indicates. It is probably the pro- 
per name of the king known to his people. Katti in Kannada means 
sword and arasa means king ; ‘ the king of the sword.’ The Sanskrit 
name of the king is Kirtivarman. It is also possible that Katti-arasa 
may be a curruption of KIrti-raja, “ king of fame ” by which name 
this king is called in the Nerur grant of Pulikesin II.^ In that case 
the name should have been Kitti-arasu. The scribe might have ins- 
cribed wrongly ka instead of ki or the common people called him 
“ Katti-arasa ” ‘ king of sword ’ as “ Kitti-arasa " does not carry any 
meaning to them. Another word satottam is interesting. Tottam in 
Kannada means garden. The Sanskrit sa is added to it to indicate 
'together with’, ‘including’. 

The predicate ‘ dattam ’ in line 16 ought to be ‘ dattavan ’ or 
' tena ’ is to be substituted after ‘ vijndpitah ’ line 18 which may be 
taken to be a predicate concluding the sentence. The inscription men- 
tions ‘ Nulgala grama.” It is not easy to locate this village. 

The summary of the inscription is that the king by name Katti- 
arasa, son of Maharaja Ranavikramavarma of the Cdlukya Dynasty, 
granted an abode and a field to Krsnasvami belonging to Kaurj,- 


1. Ind. Ant, Vol. VIII. p. 43. 
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^inya Gotra at the request of Vydghrasvami who was probably his 
minister on the 12th day of the month of Kartika of his 12th regnal 
year. 

This is a grant of the Bdddmi Cdlukya king Kirtivarma I, son 
of Pulikesin I. The Kauthem grant of Vikramdditya informs us 
that the Cdlukyas came from the North. Jayasimha Vallabha or 
Jayasim}}.a 1 conquered the Rdstrakuta king India and established 
the sovereignty of the Cdlukyas. His son was Rai^ardga whose son 
was Pulikesin I, father of Kirtivarma I. Klrtivarman is also called 
Klrti-rdja. Among the titles (birudas) ascribed to him important 
ones^ are puru-rarjLapardkrama, “puissant in war as Pum”, satyd- 
§raya, “ support to the truth ”, vallabha or Prthivivallabha “ favourite 
of the earth ” and maharaja “ great king His wife was a sister of 
Rdjd §rt Vallabha sendnanda of the Smdraka family. He is called 
VdtdpyaPi Prathama-vidhdtd, “ the first creator of Vatapi.”^ The 
Vaisnava cave temple at Badami was finished during his reign.'^ He 
enlarged the Calukya power by over-throwing Nalas, Mauryas and 
Kadamas.^ The kauthem grant of Vikramdditya F® describes him 
as : — 

T at-tanayah 

Nala-nilaya-vilopl Maurya-nirydr^a hetuh- 
prathita-prthu-Kadam-bastambha-bhedi-kuthdrah. 
bkuvana-bhavana-bhdgd-piffai}arambha-bhdra. 
vyavasita^sita-kiritih-Kirtivarmd-nrpobhut. 

According to the Mahakuta pillar inscription^ he is said to have 
conquered the kings of Vanga, Anga, Kalinga, Vattura, Magadha, 
Madraka, Kerala Gahga, Musaka, Pdndya, Dramila, CoBya, Aluka 
and Vaijayanti.. Dr. Fleet thinks that it is a mere glorification.® 

He is described in the Mahakuta pillar inscription® as perform- 
ing bahusuvarna and Agnistoma sacrifices. In these plates he is a 
plain brave, wise and popular “ Katti-arasa.” Kis father Rat^avikToma- 
varma Maharaja is mentioned as performing Agnistoma, Agnicayana, 
Vdjapeya, bahusuvarna, Paundarika sacrifices.^® He ruled from a.d. 


1. Ind. Ant., VoL XVI. 

2. Dr. Fleet — “The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts”. Bomb. 
Gaz., VoL I, Part. II, p. 345. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ind. Ant., Vols. Ill and X plate on p. 58. 

5. Dr. Fleet, “ D. K. D. ” Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part. U, p. 345. 

6. Ind. Ant., Vol. XVI, p. 21. 

7. Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX. 

8. Dr. Fleet, “ D. K. D.”. Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 346. 

9. Ind. Anu Vol. XIX. 

10. Dr. Fleet, “D. K. D.,” Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, pp. 344-46. 
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566-67 to A.D. 597-98 and was succeeded by his brother Mangalisa?- 
His son was the famous Pulikesi II who ruled from a.d. 609 to a.d. 

642. 

The inscription is important and interesting for the following 
reasons : — 

1. It records a date full-moon day in the month of Kdrtika 
(Kdrttika Paurnamdsi) falling on the 12th year of the reign of the 
Cdlukya King, Klrtivarm I and corroborates the date of the inscrip- 
tion on a pilaster in the verandah of the Vaisnava cm) a at Bddami 
which records the completion of the house of Vispu i.e., the Vaisnava 
cave of Badami and mentions the installation of the deity Visnu.^ 
This inscription was ascribed to MahglUa brother of Klrti-Varma I, 
as it contains the words “Sn MangaUsvaro Ranavikrdntah, This 
is extremely important record because it mention Saka date as well 
as the regnal year of the reigning king.^ There was a controversy 
between Dr. Fleet and Dr. Bhandarkar in determining the king whose 
regnal year was mentioned in the inscription.® Dr. Fleet came round 
and accepted the theory of Dr. Bhandarkar.® If these plates were 
available to the learned scholars much trouble would have been saved, 
as these plates and the Badami Cave inscription record one and the 
same date, viz., 12th regnal year which was equivalent to S. S. 500 

i.e., A.D. 578. 

2. This is another record of the King. According to Dr. Fleet 
there is one record of the reign of this King ; it is the Badami cave 
inscription.'^ 

3. It contains Kannada words. Katti-arasa, Tottam, Maru- 
Manna.^ 

4. It mentions Kavya-nataka-purapa-itihasa-gandharva-sapada- 

1. Dr. Fleet, “ D. K. D.” Bom. Gaz. Vol. I part II, pp. 344-46. 

2. “ Bhagvatab pralayoditarka-mandalakara-cakra kgapitapakara- 
paksasya Visnoh pratima-pratisthapanabhyudaye ”. Ind. Ant. vol. Ill, 
p. 305. 

3. Ind. Ant., Vol. Ill, p. 305, Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 57. 

4. Dr. Fleet, “ D. K. D.,” Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, part II, p. 346. 

5. Ind. Ant, Vol. X, pp. 57-58. 

6. Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 338. 

7. Dr. Fleet, “ D. K. D.,” Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II, p. 346. 

8. Further proof to show that kaimada was the language of the people 
is available from the following records of about the same period. Compare 
“Ittod^-alivon papca-maha-patakan akkum elneya narkada pulu akkum.” 

“ may he incur the guilt of the five great sins and be buried in the 
seventh hell.” 

Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 60 Vide also Skt. Pali and old Kanarese inscrip- 
tions No. LXXXIV, Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 61. 
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vyakaraoa in- addition to Veda-Vedangas. It proves that the litera- 
ture of all these was existing and was popular in 578 a,d. 

Transliteration. 

Plate I. 

1. Svasti Svami-Mahasena-Matrgajja-anuddhyMa-abhi-gikta- 
nam Manavya-sa 

2. gotrajiam Haritiputraij^ Calukyanam-agnistoma-agni- 
cayana 

3. Vaj apeya-bahu-Suvarnna-Paupdarika-Asvamedha-avabhrtha- 
snana-pa 

4. Vitrikjta-sarirasya Ranavikramavarmma-maharajasya 

5. priya-tanayah Katti-arasa-namadheyah sarwa-sastrarttha 

Plate 2 {a) 

6. para - gahana-avabodha - smiti-dharana-kusala-buddhi-naya- 
pra 

7. tapa-utsadita-sarwa-dayadah varnna-asrama-nyaya-pari- 

pala 

8. na-anuranjita-sarwa-prakrtih svarajya-saihvatsare dva- 
dase Kartti 

9. ka-paurnpamasyam Veda-vedahga-paragena nitilastra- 
vi§aradena 

10. sa-pada-vyakara^a-nyaya-kavya-nataka-itihasa-gandharwa - 
pur^e 

Plate 2 (&) 

11. §u - asadh^a^a-vyakhyana-sampada adya-kala-Brhaspatina 
ra 

12. jya - sarwasva - dhurandharena Vyaghrasv^ina maha 
brahmaj^^ena vi 

13. jnapitah Nulgala-gramasya mani-mannam sarwa-jitakaih 
sa-tottam sa-jira 

14. karh sa-paniyam sa-nivesam rajamanena panca vimsati- 
nivarttanarh 

15. k§etram Kauijdinya-sa-gotraya Veda-vedahga-paragaya 

Plate 3 

16. Sadvatithaye Kr^pasvamine dattam danarh (1) Ya enam 
harati 

17. sa panca-mahapataka-sariiyukto bhavati (1) Ya enamanupa 

18. layati sa puijya-phala-bhagbhavati (1) Svadattam parada 

19. ttMi va yo hareta vasundhar^ sa§tivarsa-sa 

20. hasrapi narake pacyate tu sah (1). 

IV— V 
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Translation. 

Lines 1-4. 

(In the family) of the Calukyas descendants of Hariti, belong- 
ing to Manu tribe, duly crowned (after) contemplating (the feet of) 
Matrgaija and Svami Mahasena, (there was) the great king Rania- 
vikrama whose body was purified by the ablution after the Asvamedha 
sacrifice, (and) by (performing) the Agnistoma, Agnicayana, Vaja- 
peya, Bahu Suvarnia (and) Paunidarika ( sacrifices ).i 

Lines 5-8. 

(His) dear son by name King Katti put doVn all (hostile) 
kinsmen by (his) valour, policy, (and) intellectual powers (buddhi) 
which were sharp, capable of retaining, remembering and understand- 
ing the deep and thorough (para, extreme limit,) meaning of all lores 
(Sastra) and gratified all his subjects by protecting them according 
to just mles (applicable) to castes (Varija) and stages (Asrama) in 
life. 

Lines 8-13. 

On the full moon day the Kartika falling on the 12th year (he) 
was requested by Vyaghrasvami, a great Brahman, who was bearing 
the brunt of the whole kingdom, who was (so to say) a Brhaspati of 
those days (adya Kala), who was gifted with an extraordinary (abi- 
lity) to explain the legendary lores, works on music, history, dramas, 
poems, logic, grammar with commentary, and who was skilled in poli- 
tics (Nitisastra), and who was an expert in Vedas and subsidiary 
Vedas. 

Lines 14-16. 

(By him on the same day) a gift, consisting of garden a house 
and field measuring 25 nivartana by king’s measurement in the village 
Nulgala together with (pouring of) water, (mixed) with Jiraka, free 
from all taxes and Marumanna,^ was made to Kirsnasvami, a sadva- 
tithi, an expert in the Vedas and the subsidiary Vedas, and a member 
of Kauiidinya tribe. 


1. Compare “ Svasti Sri svami-padanudhyatanam Manavayasa-gotra- 
pam Hariti-putranam Agnistomagnicayana-Vajapeya-pauridarlka-Bahusu- 
varnna-Asvamedhava-bhita-snana-pavitrikrta-sirasam Calukyanam.” Ind. 
Ant. Vol. Ill, p. 305', Vol. X plate on p. 58. Vide Kautham grant of 
Vikramaditya V. Ind Ant., Vol. XVI. pp. 17 and 21. Dr. Fleet, “ D. K. D.” 
Bom. Gaz. Vol. I Part II, p. 337. 

2. Compare for similar idea Epi, Ind, Vol, III. p. 56 and Vol. VI 
p. 298, 
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Lines 16-20. 

He who takes away this (gift) will commit five great sins (Pafica- 
maha-pataka). He, who protects this, will enjoy the result of good 
deeds (punya-phala-bhak). He who takes away the land given as a 
gift either by oneself or by others will remain in hell suffering for 
sixty thousand years. 

S. C. Nandimath. 



TARIFFS AND TRADE AGREEMENTS. 


1. Introduction. 

Novel and uncommon practices in international trading have 
developed since the World War. The most characteristic feature of 
these practices is the existence of a number of positive contractual 
treaties or understandings negotiated between nations in regard to 
exchange of commodities and services. The impact of these treaties 
on the promotion of economic wdfaie of the nations and international 
relations is enormous. Recently the controversy has centred round 
the policies of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment and of Bilateral trade- 
agreements. The former has been viewed by many as a means of 
increasing multilateral trade and international harmony, while as 
against this the Bilateral Treaty methods have been considered an 
outstanding reflection of national autarchy. But we must examine 
them in the perspective of conditions which exist in the world today, 
with a full recognition of the social and economic trends of modem 
society towards a greater measure of a conscious control of economic 
activities. 

2. Action and Reaction. 

The history of trade treaties offers a spectacle of action and 
reaction, from universalism to particularism. With the commencement 
of the Cobden Treaty of 1860, the dr^ms of the classical economists 
were realised. A world-economy, based on fteedora of enterprise, free- 
dom of contract, freedom of trade and international division of labour 
came into being and Adam Smith gloried in this development. But 
only a decade later, a reaction against this “ universalism ” set in— 
especially on the Continent and America. The “ national ” ideal of 
the Mercantilists was re-established in a different form. It postu- 
lated a system of self-determined and autonomous regulation of trade 
relations with a view to the protection and development of home 
industries. Fredric List was the chief spokesman of this national 
ideal. The establishment of tariff became the mainspring of the new 
system. 

3. Post-War Situation. 

On account of the exigencies of War the practice of tariff-treaties 
was accentuated. Intense economic nationalism has become the order 
of the day. Maximum economic sdf-sufficiency or self-reliance, with 
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a view to become ready for a next war, seems to be the A.B.G, of 
the present international economic relations. The outstanding con- 
sequence of such a tendency is the shift in the economic balance. The 
European and oversea Agricultural countries have taken to industries 
and the industrial countries are making attempts to grow raw mate- 
rials and food-stuffs at home. But, this has only become possible 
under the shelter of tariff-walls and restriction of imports. In such 
a situation the aggregate amount of inflow and outflow of goods bet- 
ween nations is bound to diminish. But there are natural limits to 
a full-fledged economic autarchy. Hence a nation has to come to 
terms with other nations. The present day commercial treaties are 
the inevitable compromises which nationalism has to accept. But the 
situation has been more complicated owing to the economic depression 
and monetary chaos.^ 

4. Basic Differences. 

Before we examine the claims of the Most-Favoured Nation 
Treatment policy and of Bilateral Treaties, the most fundamental 
fact of the basic differences in the economic development of the coun- 
tries should not be lost sight of. Various countries are making efforts 
to bridge these differences and to come into line with others. Unless 
this is achieved, no commercial policy can have universal and equal 
effect. Mr. A. E. Taylor^ has summarised these differences in the 
following manner ; — 

(1) Countries are to be divided into net creditor and net debtor 
nations. The debtor countries must m^e payments to the creditor 
either in goods or gold. e.g. Germany and U.S.A. 

(2) Some countries have either active or passive balance of 
merchandise trade. Under the normal and long-run conditions, active 
or passive balance countries would bear a rdation to net creditor or 
net debtor position. But this does not exist at present. 

(3) There are {a) Tropical lands that are primarily exporters 
of raw materials and food-stuffs. (6) Non-tropical lands mainly 


1. C/. Remarks on the Present Phase of international Economic 
relations. Geneva 1936 — “ The economic depression with the accompany- 
ing monetary depreciation, foreign exchange control and clearing agreements 
have brought about a reaction that has taken the form of a disorganised 
and excessive increase in customs duties or quantitative limitations of 
imports (prohibitions, licensing system, quotas). By these measures the 
countries in question endeavoured to protect both their production and 
their national currencies against the consequences of serious disturbances 
(in the sphere of prices or of currency) which had arisen in other 
countries.” 

2. The New Deal and Foreitn Trade, A. E. Taylor, 1935. 
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exporters of raw materials, (c) Countries predominatingly exporting 
manufactures. Mostly they are non-tropical. The United States is 
an exception. 

(4) Countries having a natural surplus or deficit of foreign ex- 
changes— either because of creditor or debtor position, or because 
of any other causes. This is very important in the direct trade rela- 
tionships of today. 

(5) Some countries have committed to the policy of regional 
or Imperial Preference. This has segregated trade into a particular 
direction where the advantages are calculated in terms of imperial 
or regional dependence. 

5. Claims of M. F. N. 

The Most-Favoured Nation Treatment has claimed to present 
a very simple and rational basis of trade relations. It makes pos- 
sible for every nation to determine her tariffs according to her own 
convenience and at the same time maintaining the multilateral trade 
relations. It stipulates that no nation must ask for special preferential 
favour from others or grant such terms to others. As for example 
the Indo- Japanese Convention of 1904-5 laid down that — "Any 
article, the product or manufacture of dominions and possessions of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan shall enjoy upon importation into 
India the lowest customs duties applicable to similar products of any 
other foreign origin. Reciprocally, any article, product or manufac- 
ture of India shall enjoy upon importation into dominions or posses- 
sions of His Majesty the Emperor of Japan the lowest customs duties 
applicable to similar product of any other foreign origin.” 

The Treaty of Versailles has imposed on Germany the obligation 
to establish her tariffs on the M. F, N. basis down to 1929. As long 
as the so-called spirit of liberalism was growing in favour, such treaties 
were extending rapidly with the result that the effectiveness of tariffs 
was greatly reduced, and it lookal as if tariffs were destined to dis- 
appear.^ Hence the economists at the League of Nations consider it 
as the only device by which it can be hoped to extend progressively 
the area of free or relatively free trade or, the area of diminishing 
tariffs. It affords, they say, an opportunity of equality of tariff -treat- 
ment to all nations who go in for M. F. N. Recently at the Inter- 
national Economic Conference it was asserted that the only way to 
trade-recovery out of this great depression and the avoidance of tariff- 
wars was through the universalisation of M. F. N. policy. 


1. Most-Favoured Nation Clause 1936. (League of Nations.) 
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6. Working and Defects of M. F. N. 

But in recent years the experience with M. F. N. has been quite 
different. It has prevented the lowering of tariffs by mutual nego- 
tiations because of the fact that each tariff concession was to be 
shared with other countries that are not parties to the negotiation."* 
This difficulty was experienced at the time of negotiations between 
Hungary and Austria in 1931. It has made the concessions more 
burdensome to the giver and less advantageous to the recepient 
nation. Again the weaker countries who cannot wait long suffer 
most. In this category are included net debtor nations, nations with 
depleted reserves and also those whose purchasing power depends on 
the export of surplus raw materials and food-stuffs. They can only 
get concessions to enter into foreign markets if they grant some to the 
opposite parties. Hence the M. F. N. policy is bound to inflict hard- 
ships not only on their growing industries but on their agriculture too. 
The Most-Favoured-Nation Treatment is a denial of the freedom 
to bargain. It is more a hindrance than a help because it dissi- 
pates the unique bargaining power of a country. 

A customs duty is very frequently designed to equalise the diffe- 
rences in the cost of production between the home and foreign indus- 
tries. It is thus a “Compensatory duty.” But in these days of 
state control of production, subsidies, monopolies and what not, con- 
ditions of production in the two countries are never alike. In such a 
situation equality of tariff treatment stipulated by the Most-Favoured 
Nation Treatment may mean in practice a profound inequality. Hence 
no uniform tariff treatment on a universal basis is possible.® Multi- 
lateral treaties under the M. F. N. policy are based upon a concept 
of introducing standardization. But as the countries of the world 
fall into basic differences regarding the line of economic development 


1. De Haas. Practice of Foreign Trade, p. 75. 

“This means that the nation that is most passive in negotiations 
with others benefits most since it falls heir to all the benefits that result 
from negotiations of others without making corresponding sacrifices.” 

2. Cj.. De Haas. Practice of Foreign Trade, “ a rate applicable 
to all nations fails to take into account differences in costs of production, 
standard of living, and all the various factors in which no two nations are 
wholly alike.” Again M. Rist has classified in the following heads the 
inequalities in conditions of production which place the country granting 
multilateral concessions in a serious dilemma : — 

(a) Inequalities due to monetary devaluation. 

(&) Those due to differences in home market. 

(c) Those due to social conditions and standard of living. 

In all these factors no two nations can show equality. 
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standardization cannot be achieved without serious harm to many 
countries. 

Hence neither in its working nor in principles, the Most Favoured 
Nation system has been satisfactory, because it ran counter to the 
natural economic tendencies and evolution of the nations today. 

7. Reaction Towards Bilateral Agreements., 

Therefore there is now a reaction in favour of purely bilateral 
and compensatory trade arrangements and the quantitative restric- 
tions on exports and imports. Roaprocity or the exchange of special 
privileges is the first principle of this system. This is not altogether 
a new invention of the trading method. It is aq old as the Naviga- 
tion Treaty of 1815 between England and America, arid that of 1824 
between the United Kingdom and Prussia. Reciprocal reduction of 
import duties was arranged under the McKinley Tariff Act of 1890 
between the U.S.A. and several countries of Latin America. The 
same principle was extended by the Post-War French Tariff. On this 
basis commercial treaties were concluded by Czechoslavakia, Estonia, 
Poland, Portugal, Italy, Canada, Austria, Spain and Germany. About 
one-third of the World Trade today is on the bilateral basis.^ And 
owing to the practice Of exchange control and Clearing Agreements 
followed by many European Countries, such arrangements have be- 
come very popular. India has also in her relations with Japan, step- 
ped out of the M. F. N. to the Bilateral type of trade treaty. More- 
over, as in case of the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement, the practice 
of allotting quotas of imports and expoirts, is growing much in favour. 

8. Factors Favourable to Bilateralism. 

A careful study of the present day economic conditions, especially 
of the great depression will give us the following explanation for this 
change in trading policy : — 

(1) A general revision of the tariffs on the downward scale 
is practically impossible. This is inevitable since the economic in- 
terests of various countries are so divergent and their traditional 
policies so conflictincr that at any general conference the countries will 
group themselves in opposite camps. This will end in a failure. On 
the other hand more is expected to be accomplished by mutual agree- 
ment between two countries where the interests of both can be ad- 
justed. 

(2) A general overhauling of the tariffs is very hazardous in 


1. Cf. Review of World Trade, 1935. (League of Nations). 
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such a time of severe trade depression and unemplo 5 rment. Even the 
advocates of complete free trade advise us that the tariff duties might 
be changed in a period of boom without greatly disturbing the inter- 
nal economy, but new methods cannot be enforced during a depression. 
As Mr. Taylor says “ The horizontal lowering of tariff rates is un- 
wise, because the effects are unequal ; old injustice is not corrected, 
but new injustice is committed.”^ 

Under such conditions, bilateral tariff-changes can be considered 
the only effective and wise course for a nation. The quota methods 
have a further justification in the following interesting developments. 

(1) The position of exchange is very insecure and fluctuating 
due to abnormal depreciations. Exchange control and clearing agree- 
ments are efforts in the direction of dispensing with the international 
function of currency. As the fluctuatioris in exchanges “ have preven- 
ted costs from influencing prices and prices from influencing volume 
of movements ” — quota system is the logical sequence of exchange res- 
trictions and clearing treaties. 

(2) The existence of dumping methods, subsidies, monopolies 
etc. have made the assessment of tariff duties almost impossible. 
Even the provisions of the M. F. N. clause were many times, being 
evaded through secret methods. “ No topic is more filled with assump- 
tions, postulates, predilections and prejudices than the Tariff.” The 
hypothesis of tariff duty is now universally rejected since it is based 
on a principle untenable on general grounds of reasoning and impos- 
sible of precise application in practice.”® 

Under these complicating conditions creating disharmony in 
international trading relations, the more promising method is that of 
Bilateral agreements and quota systems. They are not only expedient, 
but positive, plausible, tangible and negotiable. Even an outstanding 
authority like Professor Taussig believed that reciprocity, if properly 
developed, may become an useful weapon for securing by stages a 
general tariff reduction. ^ Again, instead of resenting attempts of 
the backward, “ distress ” and debtor countries to develop their trad- 
ing power, the advanced countries must come to mutual understand- 
ing with others as regard the line of economic development so that 
they may dovetail each other. In this direction, instead of uncertain 
customs barriers the quota system will be more helpful. This will 


1. A, E. Taylor, The New Deal and Foreign Trade, 

2. International Economic Relations. 

3. F. W. Taussig, Foreign Affairs, 3 April 1933. 
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be a step towards real internationalism based on clear cut and definite 
relations.^ 

9, Conclusion. 

Planned Economy and Planned Trade. 

It seems that Multiangular Trade belongs to the history .of old 
classical economy. Now the epoch of Bilateralism has come. Warner 
Sombart had forecasted this devdopment of capitalism long ago that 
“the forms in which the future of economic relations will be con- 
ceived and developed will not be in free trade, nor yet in most favour- 
ed-nation-treatment clause, but rather in commercial treaties, customs 
unions, preferences import quotas etc.” Some people have ventured 
to dub this as a romantic doctrine. Anyhow it is the trade-practice 
of the pre-classical days, a near approach to barter-methods. 

Multiangular trade was based on the central clearing of accounts. 
London was par excellaace a financial centre. In its place now there 
is a direct dearing of balances. Hence it is in complete harmony with 
the practice of exchange control and, clearing agreements, resorted to 
by the " distress ” countri^. Pre-War triangular trade rested on un- 
controlled competition. As a matter of logical reaction, the dualistic 
and channelised methods of recent trading are based on controlled 
competition. As Mr. Taylor says, “ All this is readily reformulated 
to mean balance trade in external commercial relations second to 
balance in internal economics.” Planned international trade on the 
basis of Bilateral Treaties seems to be the logical conclusion of Plan- 
ned Elconomy. It is a phase of the pragmatic philosophy of the twen- 
tieth century. 

V. M. Bhatt. 


1. Cf. Secretary Wallace, America Must Choose, “ It is easy for 
foreign countries to talk about triangular and polyangular trade and thus 
avoid, the necessity of forming clear cut trade deals with a given country. 
But if we are going to trend towards internationalism., it seems to me 
that the only safe way to handle it is to conclude both loan and trade 
agreements with foreign countries, as nearly as possible on bilateral basis 
and not get involved in the confusing complexities of triangular and multi- 
angular trade with which the econcanists like to mess up our mind.” 
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The Nature and Grounds of Political Obligation in the Hindu State, 

By J. J. Anjaria, M.A. (Longmans), Rs. 7-8-0. 

The Problem of the Indian Polity^ By Prof. R. Pratapgiri, MA. 

(Longmans), Rs. 10-0-0. 

The Ancient Indian Polity has in more recent years come in for 
a critical examination at the hands of several Indian Scholars : and 
we have by now a fair number of productions on this subject com- 
prising both the analytic and S 3 mthetic study of the problem. The 
Ancient Hindu Philosophy, which in the hands of the 18th and 19th 
Century Western Indologists was supposed to be a mine of spiritual 
thought alone, has now been made to 3 deld quite a plethora of gems 
of political, thought which needed only to be artistically set in to suit 
any modem taste. Thus to the ancient Hindus have been ascribed 
very flattering achievements in an extensive field of Political Thought 
and Action, e.g. Democracy, Responsible Representative Government, 
Universal Sovereignty, Authority as Federal (Pluralism versus 
Monism), Local Autonomy, Social Contract &c. &c. These are said 
to be only just a few bits, whereas the ^pectation is that the adiaust- 
less mine will yield still more, if further skilful exploration is carried 
on. Doubtless the field is vast ; but for any substantial result it invites 
not so much the flight of imagination as hard toil to arrive at truth. 
All scientific research aims at finding the tmth. It is exactly with the 
object of getting at the true basis of the ancient Hindu State that the 
two books under review have been undertaken. 

The University of Bombay is to be congratulated for the encour- 
agement it has given to the two authors iri the matter of these publi- 
cations. Dr. Thoothi of the Bombay University Sociological Depart- 
ment deserves all credit for the inspiration and guidance he has given 
to the authors in the preparation and general get-up of these two 
productions. The sponsoring of these books by Prof. Wadia and 
Principal McKenzie leaves no doubt that the Wilson College is doing 
its useful bit by way of co-operating with the University in research. 

Why did men obey the State in ancient India ? What were the 
relations of the individual and the State ? Mr. Anjaria in his “ Nature 
and Grounds of Political Obligations in the Hindu State ” frankly ad- 
mits that he sees no clearly-defined, coherently worked out theory of 
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the State among the Ancients in the manner that Western authors of 
Political Science have, when they handle their views and give them 
a scientific setting. The author is therefore driven to the necessity of 
picking up political thoughts pertinent to his subject from all the im- 
portant philosophical and religious works of Ancient India, the Maha- 
bharata, the Upanishads, Manusmriti, Kautilya’s Arthashastra, 
Yajnavalkya, Sukra, the Buddhist and Jain texts ; and then places 
those thoughts methodically in the crucible of well known Western 
theories relating to the origin of the State, e.g., the Divine Right 
Theory, the Contractual Theory, the Force Theory and the Theory 
of the State as an Organism. While he is unable to find any one of 
these well-known theories holding undisputed sway in the pretty wide 
realm of Hindu thought, he se« a fair prominence given to some 
semblance of Divine Right Theory backed by Force Theory (Danda- 
Niti) with just a glimmering but elusive light thrown by the theory 
of Contract and the Organic Theory. Obviously he is not pleased 
with his findings. It is indeed revolting to the modem freedom-loving 
and rational mind no less than it should have been to the philosophic 
Hindu of yore as we take our ancestor to be, Reconcile himself to 
this slavish attitude towards life which imposes Authority on him 
from above — an irrational irresponsible fungus that is represented by 
interested parties (e.g. the Brahmins), to have somehow sprouted from 
God above and thrown forth into the world to flourish as God on 
earth ; and the same interested party viz., the Brahmin-Philosopher, 
Law-giver and Versifier believing that this complete surrender of 
human freedom at the altar of this fiction of Divinity on earth may 
not last long and fearing that the mask may be torn and the dis- 
illusioned rational human mind may see in this much vaunted idea of 
the incarnation of God nothing but a Colossus stuffed with Clouts, 
another bogey i.e. the Divinely-ordained Rod of Chastisement — ^the 
whole Code of Danda Niti is conjured up to buttress Authority. 
Divine Right and Force will not help much in answering the question 
Why did men obey ? ”. The Theory of Contract as applicable to 
Ancient India bristles with difficulties not quite easy to get over in 
spite of the support given to it by some previous Indian workers in 
this field of thought. Mr. Anjaria would, therefore, love to go to the 
Theory of the State as a moral organism for the solution of all his 
difficulties ; and he finds a clue in the word Dharma — , that marvel- 
lous compendium of Hindu thought and life of Here and Hereafter. 
The Ancient Hindu’s life is summed up in the fulfilment of Dharma — 
his moral and Spiritual Law. Who will guarantee it best and promote 
it most, if not the king? The State, the King and the Dharma being 
really convertible terms, the ground for political obligation is at once 
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discovered ; Man’s entire moral being is fulfilled by his observance of 
Dharma and Dharma is under the special protection of the State., He 
thus sees himself in the State ; and he obeys it because he finds his 
complete self-realisation in it. Well may Hegel and Green have come 
to school to the Ancient Indian Political Philosophy ! 

But there is a fly in the ointment. Dharma has under its aegis 
the all-powerful institution of Swadharma making for inexorable and 
eternal differentiations and cleavages among people. The Varna- 
Ashrama — apparently a harmless social and economic stracture based 
on Division of Labour — , perpetuates, under the garb of awful religious 
injunctions, a state of iniquity and unrighteousness by making the 
Ancient Hindu State a ‘ class ’ State, — a State for the few privileged 
ones, condemning the many to the lot of slaves, serfs or at best moiials 
—mere ‘ instraments ’ for the dominance of the few. If Authority is 
summed up in the King, it is pred^ly because he is to uphold Dharma 
i.e. to see that Swadharma of each caste, of each group is rigidly ob- 
served. The violation of that Swadharma is again to be met under 
differential treatment. The Brahmin goes practically scot-free and 
the already condemned Sudra— the Helot and the Have-not, is to be 
the object of all conceivable torture Under this ideal of upholding 
of Dharma there is scarcdy any room for common life, citizenship 
for all or complete identification of the individual with the State. 
Why should the inferiority-branded individual obey the State ? What- 
ever else may bend him down before authority, it is inconceivable that 
he can love the State which does not administer one Law impartially 
to all. Where comes in the visualisation of the State as a moral orga- 
nism ? The hope of Dharma as the possible nexus between the indi- 
vidual and the State recedes as Swadharma comes into fateful pro- 
minence. Add to this powerfully disintegrating force the teachings 
of the Law of Karma and the p^imistic attitude of life towards 
worldly pursuits and human ties viewed as so many toils from which 
the real self must break away to achieve salvation — ^Moksh — , the be-all 
and the end-all of the existence, and we find it difficult to place our 
hands on any political fabric or any really tangible substantial socio- 
political thought. Dharma, Swadharma and Karma scarcely give the 
individual (except to the Heaven-bom ‘caste’ people) any interest 
or joy in life and leave him dismafly cold as regards the future, when 
the maintaining of this status-quo is exactly upheld as the sacrosanct 
part of the Dharma. In vain may Mr. Anjaria look for the State as 
a moral organism in ttie Ancient Hindu Thought ; and well may he 
fondly hope for a regeneration or a re-formulation of the idea of 
Dharma which makes it possible for all to live up to the ideal polity 
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where, as Miss Follett says “ the true nature of every man is found 
only in the whole.” 

Within the range of investigation made by Mr. Anjaria the 
result is creditable,— clear, straightforward and unassuming. The book 
is a thesis that got him a well-earned first class M.A. degree. It is 
an honest piece of research work. The presentation of the matter is 
flawle^. The style is lucid, unencumbered with obtrusive scholarship. 
It is a thoroughly readable book which can safely be recommended 
to the general reader. University students preparing for B.A. and 
M.A. examinations in Politics will also find it a profitable reading. 

Prof. Pratapgiri’s “The problem of the Indian Polity” is an 
ambitious attempt at not only diagnosing the malaise in the Ancient 
Indian State but transforming and elevating the Central idea of 
Dharma into the messiah of the new World Order. In his hands the 
problem of Indian Polity becomes the world problem ; and peace, 
harmony and infinite perfectibility of mankind can be achieved only 
by re- visualising Dharma divested of all jarring notes of unsocial 
Swadharmas of all inequalities, racial, social, economic, political and 
what not. The Kingdom of God on earth is the ideal of the book — 
and Love, Divine Love entering the bosom of all towards all alone 
can fulfil “the Divine Purpose” that the world must eternally 
cherish. Towards its latter part the book leaves an impression on 
the reader that the author aims more at evangelism than at a scientific 
handling of a socio-political problem dissected in the cold light of 
reason in the laboratory of Ancient Hindu thought. The difficulties 
of combining the role of a reformer with that of a student are 
obviously fdt in the perusal of this book. Much valuable scholarship 
gets unfortunately marred by digressions, repetitions by the striking 
of blows at opponents and even by occasional lapses from good taste 
in the presentment of the subject matter. All the same the author 
deserves credit for the service he has rendered us by presenting the pro- 
blem of the Indian Polity in a fresh light. The chapters on Education 
and Citizenship are highly instructive. 

A considerable part of the book deals with a critical analysis of 
the various schools of Ancient Indian Philosophy— Brahmanic, Ascetic 
and Buddhistic down to Sankara. This philosophy according to the 
author is completely bare of Ethics, has no place in it for social mora- 
lity, and is, therefore, if not anti-social at least non-social arid non- 
moral. The seeking of the self, and the Renunciations of all the 
worldly pursuits and ties which ddract one from the True Path of 
Moksha cannot possibly inculcate in the soul of the ancient Hindu 
anything bordering on other-regarding thought or feeling. On top 
of it comes the Yama-Ashrama intensifying group-exclusiveness qs a 
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part of one’s religious creed which one may dare transgress only at 
the peril of one’s Soul. The very system of Education, if indeed 
there was any system, helped in developing that attitude towards life 
which should mean negation of comwon morality and social solidarity. 
In this view of Ancient Philosophy the author finds himself happily 
supported by Dr. McKenzie’s work on “Hindu Ethics.’’ Notwith- 
standing this valuable support it is doubtful if his views will receive 
countenance from every one. Chastity, Truthfulness, Sympathy, Pity, 
Forbearance, Forgiveness, Absence of Deceit and Fraud and Anger &c. 
all are social virtues and make for social ethics. Never was it main- 
tained by any the most secluded and feeble-bodied ascetic of the 
forest that he would realise his true Self— his Atman in Union with 
Brahman by turning a deaf ear to the cry of, distress or misery pro- 
ceeding not only from his fellow-men but even the animal world 
down , to the meanest worm. The Mahabharata itself is a treasure- 
house of this teaching. Ahimsa and Maitri ertended to the whole 
creation have been the most lovable features of ancient Indian life. 
Self-sacrifice and Self-denial in the interest of the meanest creature 
comes to the forefront in most of the ancient Hindu literature. That 
is exactly where we take pride in our ancient heritage. Everybody’s 
hand against the throat of everybody, in spite of the plaintive exhorta- 
tions of the Master whose follower the European Christians profess 
to be, was never the lot of the Ancient Hindus. Even the Vama- 
Ashrama or Swadharma is really no impassable barrier to social ethics. 
Is there no truth in Burke’s famous aphorism, “To be attached to 
the subdivision, to love the little platoon we belong to in society, is the 
first principal germ as it were of public affection ? ’’ Indeed, 
the point that ethics formed no part of ancient Hindu Philosophy is 
scarcely worth a refutation. The Philosophy of Moksha is incon- 
ceivable if tainted with selfishness. 

Prof. Pratapgiri is on a pretty surer ground when, like Mr. 
Anjaria though with a different method, he shows the Hindu State 
td be a ‘ Class ’ State with privileged orders, the State not for all in 
the sense that it permitted the superior castes to use the inferior and 
conquered races (the Sudras) as mere instruments. The staying power 
of the State — ^the Monarch — ^whois called the 'key-stone of the social 
arch ’ is the protector and upholder of Dharma which is unfortunately 
rendered politically weaker by a rigid water-tight corapartmental 
working of ‘ group ’ life in Swadharma. The end of the Hindu State 
is apparently to uphold Dharma (Law) ; but the ideal is vitiated by 
the perpetuation of Inequality as we modem people understand the 
term. It is not the same Law for all ; it is not the same opportunity for 
all. This strikes at the root of Political solidarity and the absolute 
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onemss of the State. Incidentally it also compels each group— parti- 
cularly the lowest ones to look for thm salvation in their own ‘ group 
life and consequaitly to give practically all their loyalty to their 
own ‘ groups ’ by minimising points of contact with other groups as 
well as with the larger whole called the State. In face of this pheno- 
menon of ancient Hindu political life, it will not do to be over-emphatic 
about the prevalence of State Sovereignty, an all pervasive, all-inclu- 
sive, one and indivisible sovereignty and to make no allowance for a 
measure of Pluralism, Decentralisation, Federalism or whatever other 
modern expression may be useful for conveying the idea that political 
life of the ancients was not unified, not centralised, not circumscribed 
by one and one force only viz. the Monarch, backed though he may 
have been by the ministers, the sacerdotal, and military orders or the 
whole host of Danda-Niti. A dogmatic assertion on this dubious point 
will not carry weight. Words, indeed have a glamour of their own. 
Rajan and Praja (Father and children) do convey an idea of Pater- 
nalism in Ancient India ; but that is consistent with the simple, homely 
way of looking at all life in that good old world. Ubiquitous Sovereign- 
ty that makes itself acceptable to .the entire life of the individual is 
scarcely compatible with another synonym for the king 
“ One-sixth receiver ” — just a paid servant or an unavoidable excres- 
cence. The plough in the furrow may very well have hummed the 
tune “ Kings may come and Kings may go but I go on for ever.” It 
is best to do without the universal application of absolute sovereignty 
in Ancioit India. 

We wish the State were all that wonderful moral organism that 
Prof. Pratapgiii in his praise-worthy spirit of discipleship to the great 
philosopher T. H. Green would havei of the Indian State of the past, 
the present and the future wherdn the individual sees the summum 
bonum of his life — ^the entire enrichment of his individualism — admit- 
ting of no differences whatever between the individual and the State. 
Idealism is certainly the joy of life for many ; and idealism knows no 
bounds. Not only the Indian Polity of the future but even of the 
World State is to be built by the author on the same lines, if only 
people were more religious, — rather more filled with ‘ Divine Purpose ’ 
as is the word used in the book. Is this mysticism or Rationalism ? 
Inscrutable ‘ Divinity ’ may not be easily measured in terms of mere 
human rationalism. And who, by the way, is to be the interpreter 
of ‘ Divine Purpose ’ ? .The Brahmin, of course 1 And what may be 
channel of its descent on Earth — Mount Senai or the Tower of Babel? 


T. K. S. 
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The Tudors. By Conyars Read, pp. xi + 264. Oxford University 

Press, 1936. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Conyars Read is well known to students of English History 
as the author of the indispensable " Bibliography of British History, 
Tudor Period.” As is sometimes inevitable, the historian is carried 
away by the subject of his studies and in the book under review Dr. 
Read openly confesses his admiration for the three outstanding rulers 
of the dynasty. 

The “ book is designed to give a brief survey of the history of 
England under the Tudors.” It is, therefore, not the aim of the 
author to cross swords with critics of the Tudor regime, and the book 
is, of necessity, the statement of a categorical viewpoint, sometimes 
verging even on dogmatism. It is divided into five chapters, one to 
each member of the dynasty. Queen Elizabeth gets the lion’s share, 
but it is to Henry VIII Idiat the author warms most. Henry accord- 
ing to him “ was the greatest parliamaitarian that ever sat on tiie 
English Throne ” and came at the most opportune moment to shape 
the future of popular government 

During 1932-1934 there was in England a distinct awakening of 
popular interest in the history of the country. To mention only a 
few instances, two books on John Hampden, Buchan’s Oliver Crom- 
well, Churchill’s Marlborough and Prof. Neale’s Queen Elizabeth were 
best sellers for a long time. This interest spread even to the stage 
and there were two successful plays about the Tudors running in 
London at the same time. But this revival of interest also gave birth 
to what Dr. Read calls bad history “ written by scribes who have no 
other qualification for the task than an easy hand with the pen and a 
keen nose for the sensational and salacious.” Dr. Read sees no reason 
why good history should not be as interesting as bad history. And 
in mainly to defend his thesis and to dispense “ sound history to the 
people at large ” that he has written this book. We wish Dr. Read 
all success in his crusade against bad history. 

P. M. J. 


Economic Policies and Peace. By Sir Arthur Salter. (The 
Hogarth Press.) 

This is Merttens Lecture for 1936 in published form. The lec- 
turer starts by pointing out tiie dose connection between economics 
and politics particularly at the present time. His main problem is : 
what sort of economic policy can today take us nearer peace ? The 
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world today is more than ever on the brink of a catastrophe. Every 
intelligent citizen is therefore concerned with the immediate and pres- 
sing problem of preserving the essentials of a civilised existence. But 
we have no time for long run remedies. The danger stares us in the 
face. It may leap upon us any moment. There is no scope for 
fundamental analysis. Sir Arthur Salter seeks to formulate econo- 
mic policy that would help to avert the disaster immediately. 

What were the main causes of the last great war ? Not so much 
the greed for territory Or economic advantage, as the desire on the 
part of each of the great powers to secure additional prestige. “ The 
issues of war and peace,” says Sir Arthur, “ turn more upon prestige 
than upon the merits of the actual dispute or the value of the tan- 
gible prize.” We need a system which would make this competitive 
scramble for power and prestige impossible. We must put an end to 
international anarchy. “ No removal of either economic or political 
causes of war, unless some S5rstem of international government is also 
built up, can put an end to wars.” 

The League of Nations was created exactly to secure this end. 
But we all know what it has come to. In the opinion of Sir Arthur 
Salter the League can still achieve something if only it knew how to 
set off one explosive force against another. It is only when such forces 
are allowed to combine that they bring about a mighty conflagration. 
The world depression has drivai people to despair. They are now 
the easy prey of dictators. Countries like Germany and Italy are 
suffering from inferiority complex. There is the general clash be- 
tween the democratic and the dictatorial systems of government. The 
task of statesmanship then is to see that these forces counteract one 
another. What naivete ! 

Of all these factors the economic factor is perhaps the most im- 
portant. Economic policy must aim not merely at restoring prosperity 
but at securing the conditions of peace. And here the lecturer gives 
us his sovereign remedy. An ‘open door’ in colonial policy, the ex- 
tension of the international mandate system, some injunctions to the 
Ambassadors in foreign capitals not to press for special advantages 
but just to protect the rights of thdr nationals, the non-intervention 
by States for the purpose of collecting moneys from citizens of other 
Stat^, tariff reforms so as to prevent dumping and discrimination — 
these are his main suggestions. These economic policies, he thinks, 
would make for peace. 

Sir Arthur must be an incorrigible optimist indeed. Are there 
really any short-cuts to peace? Judging from the trend of events 
from day to day, do we not feel that the policy of setting off the 
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various conjOticting economic and political forces can at best preserve 
a precarious ‘ peace ’ for a short time. No setting up of international 
machinery or any diplomatic machinery can help. So far as the im- 
mediate problem is concerned, one can only be highly sceptical of the 
success of any scheme. And for the long run problem, such tinker- 
ing as Sir Arthur suggests or would suggest cannot help us. The 
malady is far too deep-seated. Our problem today is ultimately none 
other than that of the anarchy of values. And that involves at any 
rate the readiness to grant that traditional solutions repeated now 
and again with a few changes in emphasis may only irritate and exas- 
perate. 

J. J. A. 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

The reverent student of English poetry has sooner or later to 
tackle the problem of William Wordsworth. The school-boy is 
permitted only to read exquisite, dainty pieces like The Rainbow or 
The Solitary Reaper and he is happy with his Wordsworth ; a similar 
Heaven, alas, is denied to the serious student of literature who has, 
willy nilly, to take Wordsworth en masse and evaluate him. Such a 
student, let us suppose, sits with a copy of the “ Complete Poetical 
Works of William Wordsworth ” in the Oxford or Ward Lock edition. 
The volume is abnormally heavy and runs to about 1000 double 
column pages of microscopic type ; but then, the student argues, if 
one lives to be eighty and writes poetry all through one’sTife, is it 
at all surprising ? The student perseveres ; he scans the ‘ contents,’ 
about 25 pages in length ; he reads some of the sub-headings, “ Poems 
written in youth ” “ Poems on the naming of places ” “ Poems of 
the fancy” “Poems of the imagination” “Memorials of a tour 
in Scotland” “Poems dedicated to national independence and 
liberty ” “ Ecclesiastical sonnets ” “ Evening Voluntaries ” “ Poems 
of sentiment and reflection ” “ Sonnets upon the punishment , of 
death ” and so forth and so on. This William Wordsworth must 
have been a tireless versifier indeed ! Memorials of tours, adaptations 
of Chaucer, autobiographical divagations, verses on man or bird , or 
beast or tree or rock, political fulminations, sleepy sermons, — were 
there any limits to the interests of this poet, any exclusions in the 
inventory .of his poetic Old Curiosity Shop?. . . Our hypothetical 
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Student nervously glances over the pages and reads the poet’s own 
‘ notes ’ here and there, sights the “ Preface ” to the “ Lyrical Ballads,” 
is up against extra ‘notes,’ and is finally more puzzled than ever. 
Why did Wordsworth (who everybody says was a very great poet) 
bother to write prosy prefaces and even more prosy notes to his own 
poems? Could he not have left it all to critics, commentators and 
professors ? There should have been, the student tentatively concludes, 
a streak of the obvious and the emphatic in Wordsworth’s mental 
fabric that would countenance the comic spectacle of a great poet 
explaining in commonplace prose the incommunicable intuitions in 
his own poems. 

The paradoxes in the Wordsworthian universe have not all been 
catalogued yet. The student reads on and on and is delighted and 
surprised and pained and ashamed by turns. A profound abyss seems 
to separate the crests and cusps in Wordsworth’s poetry. From the 
untranslatable splendour of The Education of Nature or The Affliction 
of Margaret, it is nasty to have to read Goody Blake or even The 
Idiot Boy. Had not Wordsworth discrimination enough to know the 
grain from the chaff ? The puzzled student turns in despair to Words- 
worth’s critics and biographers. He refers to Reviews one hundred 
or more years old to gauge contemporary reactions to Wordsworth’s 
poetry. A surprise packet awaits him and crackers cackle to his 
infinite merriifient. This is how the Monthly Review of 1793 chose 
to greet Wordsworth’s first work, Descriptive Sketches : 

“ More descriptive poetry ! Have we not yet enough ? Must eternal 
changes be rung on upland and lowland, and nodding forests and brooding 
clouds, and cells, and dells, and dingles. Yes ; more and yet more : so it 
is decreed.” 

Other journals were not less pontifical but only more impertinent : 
Wordsworth was a member of a group of “ whining and hypochondria- 
cal poets ” ; he had “ scarcely ever condescended to give grace or cor- 
rectness or melody to his versification ” ; Alice Fell was “ an insult on 
public taste The Excursion was “ longer, weaker and tamer than any 
of Mr. Wordsworth’s other productions ” ■,The White Doe of Rylstone 
was “ the very worst poem we ever saw imprinted in a quarto volume ” ; 
and the Immortality Ode was “beyond doubt the most illegible 
and unintelligible part of the publication.” The critics who made 
such pronouncements were not lunatics but were typical products of 
English education and culture. And they had no personal animus 
against the poet they so castigated. How then was it that their 
estimates so completely missed the mark? 

The paradox of a supreme poet writing futile ‘notes’ on his 
own poems ; the paradox of glaring inequality in his published work ; 
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the paradox of contemporary, undeserved obloquy and posthumous, 
often exaggerated fame ; but there are more to come. The poet 
Wordsworth wrote poems ; and Wordsworth the partisan of Words- 
worthianism wrote ‘ Prefaces ’ formulating a theory of poetic diction 
and thereby justifying his practice. Dr. Jekjdl had evolved out of 
chaos his Mr. Hyde ; soon, however, Mr. Hyde overpowered the good 
Doctor and became the more dominant partner. Thus it happened 
with Wordsworth as he grew older ; it was not so much the theorist 
trying to justify the practice of the poet but rather the versifier trying 
to justify the conclusions of the theorist. Again, it is apparent 
to the diligent student, that in poem after poem Wordsworth merely 
falsifies his own and everbody’s experiences in his search after the 
will-o’-the-wisp of hope and contentment. Some of the Lucy pqems, 
the wail of Margaret, the story of Laodamia or of George and Sarah 
Green or of the Hart-leap Well, they are all piercing lamentations and 
nearly howls of despair. Wordsworth knew these things, had felt 
these things ; but he would moralise and sermonise, talk high falutin 
stuff on duty, hopefulness, contentment and man’s heritage of happi- 
ness ! How shall we reconcile Wordsworth’s immediate intuitions of 
men and things with his own sober faith and sedate moralisings ? 

It is sometimes said in extmuation of these paradoxes in the 
Wordsworthian poetical universe that, at any rate, in all he did and 
thought and wrote, Wordsworth had been courageously and unflinch- 
ingly sincere ; what would you expect more from a poet, even from a 
great poet? But since Professor Harper’s exposure of the details 
of Wordsworth’s affair with Annette Vallon in France between 1791-92, 
even such a tenuous flattering unction cannot be laid to the soul of 
the Wordsworthian. Everyone would admit that the experience must 
have profoundly affected Wordsworth ; but it was this experience, 
in Mr. Herbert Read’s words, that “Wordsworth saw fit to hide — 
to bury in the most complete secrecy and mask with a long-sustained 
hypocrisy.” The Prelude no doubt attempts to unfold the life-history 
of Wordsworth ; but how far are we entitled to look upon it as an 
accurate account of what had really happened and what Wordsworth 
had really thought ! There are omissions and there are exaggerations ; 
there is “ a heightening of bright colours, and a voluntary omission of 
more sombre hues” (Legouis) ; and it is too partial to be sincere 
autobiography and too personal to t3rpify the growth of the human 
soul itself in the abstract. 

It is necessary we should be able to reconcile these manifold con- 
tradictions if we are to succeed in understanding Wordsworth’s life 
and poetic achievement. To say that in Wordsworth there coexisted 
two souls, the soul of a great poet and the soul of a village idiot, and 
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thus dismiss the problem is too brazen. a way out of the difficulty. 
And yet so discerning a critic of life and letters as the late A. Glutton- 
Brock commits exactly this mistake : “ (Wordsworth) divided him- 
self without knowing it. Besides the poet who remained on certain 
points eager, free and passionate, there was the mediocre person who 
refused thought, passion, discovery, and for whom verse-making was 
a hobby. This other Wordsworth saw Wordsworth the poet as a 
kind of institution never to be criticised ; it acted as secretary to the 
poet and wrote those curious, dull notes at the head of his poems, 
besides, unfortunately, writing many verses of its own.” It is so 
simple, so conveniently satisfying an explanation : but is it true ? On 
the contrary, Mr. Earle Welby has remarked, “our one chance of 
understanding Wordsworth and his noble and inestimably salutary 
influence over the modern mind is to hold constantly to the truth 
that his most disastrous, his most ludicrous failures proceed from the 
conception of himself and of poetry which gave us his loftiest suc- 
cesses.” It will be the aim of this paper to adjudicate between the 
views of Glutton-Brock and Earle Welby ; but before that can be 
attempted, we should trace the main events in Wordsworth’s life and 
relate them to his career as poet. 

William Wordsworth was bom at Cockermouth, in Gumberland, 
on the 7th April, 1770. His father was law-agent to Sir James Yowther, 
afterwards Earl of Lonsdale. With his brothers, John and Ghristo- 
pher, and his sister, Dorothy, William presumably had many pleasant 
hours, roaming in the countryside or bathing in the river or giving 
vent to boyish fancies. However, calamities overtook the family one 
after another ; the mother died when William was only eight : 

Early died 

My honoured Mother, she who was the heart 
And hinge of all our learnings and our loves : 

She left us destitute, and, as we might. 

Trooping together. 

Five years later the father died too, leaving the orphans very 
little cash. There was, of course, an unsettled claim on Lonsdale 
for £,5,000, For the time being, however, the Wordsworths had to 
live with their maternal grand-parents. Life could not have been too 
jpfly. for the orphans ; Dorothy used to sob, “we have no father to 
protect, no motlier to guide us ” ; but William’s education was attend- 
ed to and he was sent to the school at Hawkshead. We catch glimpses 
of Wordsworth’s early life, coloured perhaps by the middle age prism 
of The Prelude, in the first two books of that poem : 

Fair seed-time had my soul, and I grew up 
Fostered alike by beauty and by fear ; 

Much favoured in my birth-place; and no less 
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In that beloved Vale to which ere long 
We were transplanted — there were we let loose 
For sports of wider range ..... 

We ran a boisterous course : the year span round 
With giddy motion 

When summer came, 

Our pastime was, on bright half-holidays. 

To sweep along the plain of Windermere 
With rival oars ; and the selected bourne 
Was now an Island musical with birds 

That sang and ceased not 

My seventeenth year was come... 

I, at this time, 

Saw blessings spread around me like a sea. 

Thus while the days flew by, and years passed on, 

From Nature and her overflowing soul, 

I had received so much, that all my thoughts 
Were steeped in feeling ; I was only then 
Contented, when with bliss ineffable 
I felt the sentiment of Being spread 
O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still. . . 

Did the boy William Wordsworth think and feel just like that ? 
They are neither a perfectly accurate account of what happened to 
the boy William nor a consciously put-up job by the poet Wordsworth. 
In these passages a mature Wordsworth, thirty-five years old, is trying 
hard to recapture the fugitive imaginings and impressions of a boy 
of ten or fifteen or seventeen ; and hence a certain idealisation, a 
certain deflection from absolute veracity, is inevitable. As Mr. Read 
argues : “ It is not Wordsworth’s sincerity that is in question ; a 
great poem like The Prelude could never have been written without 
the deepest sense of sincerity. But sincerity is not truth ; it is only 
conviction — a state of belief directed towards some arbitrary end.” 
It 'was Wordsworth’s aim to select only such circumstances from his 
early life that might justify his message of joy and hope ; to give 
also that colouring of the imagination to the incidents of his life and 
the evolution of his mind that his main argument might be amply 
reinforced by tlie appeal of the poetry itself. 

In 1787 Wordsworth went to Cambridge. For about four years 
he was at the University. He took his degree without distinction in 
1791. College life apparently did not fascinate Wordsworth ; he was 
in Cambridge, not of it ; studies bored him, examinations were a 
nuisance, and the future was a blank. Wordsworth had little or no 
money left out of his father’s cash ; neither could he apply himself 
to preparing for some particular profession. Wordsworth, at the 
dangerous age of twenty, was just dreaming things, was drifting aim- 
lessly, In the third Book of The Prelude Wordsworth gives a fairly 
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interesting account of his “ residence at Cambridge ” ; at the outset 
he says in semi-ironic disdain ; 

Of College labours, of the Lecturer’s room 
All studded round, as thick as chairs could stand. 

With loyal students, faithful to their books. 

Half-and-half idlers, hardy recusants. 

And honest dunces — of important days, 

Examinations, when man was weighed 
As in a balance ! of excessive hopes. . , 

Let others that know more speak as they know. 

Wordsworth, for his part, will speak of other things ; of St. John’s 
College and its three Gothic courts, of Trinity’s loquacious clock, of 
the statue of Newton, of memories of Chaucer, sweet Spenser, Milton 
the temperate Bard, of the general futility of the four years in Cam- 
bridge. He confesses : 

We sauntered, played, or rioted ; we talked 
Unprofitable talk at morning hours ; 

Drifted about along the streets and walks. 

Read lazily in trivial books 

Thus life in Cambridge passed and thus, with the examination 
very near, Wordsworth coolly went on a walking expedition to the 
Alps, and thus too, when he had at last taken the degree, he bravely 
settled down to a life of inactivity in London. 

Meanwhile the Revolution was registering its first triumphs across 
the channel. The fall of the Bastille in July 1789 when Wordsworth 
was still at Cambridge was being acclaimed as an event of momentous 
significance. Probably Wordsworth got familiar with the works of 
Rousseau and Erasmus Darwin and obscurely worked out at this 
time the theoretical framework for his almost instinctive reactions to 
the Revolution. The levelling up of society in France seemed a 
natural, desirable thing ; Wordsworth wanted to visit the scene of all 
these tremendous experiments and hence set out for Orleans in Novem- 
ber 1791. The ninth Book of The Prelude takes us to Wordsworth’s 
adventures in France ; there was Paris — 

In both her clamorous halls, 

The National Synod and the Jacobins, 

I saw the Revolutionary Power 

Toss like a ^ip at anchor, rocked by storms ; 

The Arcades I traversed, in the Palace huge 
Of Orleans ; coasted round and round the line 
Of tavern. Brothel, Gaming-house, and shop, 

Great rendezvous of worst and best, the walk 
Of all who had a purpose, or had not. 

Here Wordsworth met Beaupuy, a revolutionary and romantic 
officer, who is described vividly in the lines : 
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He through the events 

Of that great change wandered in perfect faith, 

As through a book, an old romance, or tale 
Of Fairy, or some dream of actions wrought 
Behind the summer clouds. 

So very enthusiastic about the revolutionaries, it is small wonder 
Wordsworth identified himself with the Girondists, had even hopes 
of becoming the leader of the party, and anyhow was within an ace 
of being guillotined ; fortunately, though, Wordsworth ran short of 
funds, his French friends betrayed an increasing distrust of his leader- 
ship, and consequently Wordsworth returned to England in time. 

At this point it is necessary to relate the intriguing Annette Vallon 
episode. There had always seemed some mystery about Wordsworth’s 
abrupt (even allowing for the lack of funds) return to England at 
the close of 1792. There had been rumours and unexplained allu- 
sions in the Wordsworths’ lettem and Dorothy’s journals. During 
the past few decades The researches of Professors Harper and Legouis 
have unravelled the veils that like a thick skein had been thrown over 
by Wordsworth on his French experiences. The facts that have been 
brought to light are these : during his stay at Orleans, Wordsworth 
became intimate with a certain Paul Vallon and his sister, Annette, 
a sprightly lady of twenty-five. Wordsworth at first considered 
Annette his French tutor ; but soon they were in love with each other 
and Annette “ carried about her for a secret grief, the promise of a 
mother.” When Annette went to her native town of Blois, Words- 
worth followed her ; and both returned to Orleans in September 1792, 
Conditions were difficult for Wordsworth and he fled to Paris where 
he lingered on till in December he heard news of the birth of his 
daughter, Anne Caroline Wordsworth : in France there was nothing 
more to do, and, broken and dispirited, he sailed back to England. 

The Prelude is silent about the Annette Vallon episode ; there is 
however another poem, Vaudr acorn and Julia, written not later than 
1805, perhaps several years earlier, in which critics have discovered 
clear traces of the broken romance. The prefatorial note to the poem 
states, “ The facts are true ; no invention as to these has been exer- 
cised, as none was needed.” The scene is laid in France : the high- 
born Vaudracour 

wooed a maid 

Who heard the heart-felt music of his suit 
With answering vows. 

But owing to the difference in station between the lovers, Vaudra- 
cour’s father 

With haughty indignation spumed the thought 
Of such alliance. 
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The lovers were not to be parted, however ; they met in secret 
and swore eternal troth ; 

So passed the time, till whether through effect 
Of some unguarded moment that dissolved 
Virtuous restraint — ah, speak it, think it not ! 

Deem rather that the fervent Youth, who saw 
So man y bars between his present state 
And the dear haven where he wished to be 
In honourable wedlock with his Love, 

Was in his judgment tempted to decline 
To perilous weakness, and entrust his cause 
To nature for a happy end of all. 

In due course the child is horn and the lovers try all means to 
hoodwink the parents, though in vain. Vaudracour hopes still to 
marry Julia and live with her in peace and comfort. But — 

Fond Youth ! that mournful solace now must pass 
Into the list of things that cannot be ! 

Unwedded Julia, terror-smitten, hears 

The sentence, by her mother’s lip pronounced. 

That dooms her to a convent 

As for Vaudracour he retires to the forest with the “ senseless 
Little-one” where he tends the orphan till such time when it dies 
“by some mistake or indiscretion of the Father.” And — 

in those solitary shades 
His days he wasted, an imbecile mind. 

Mr. Herbert Read finds rightly in Vaudracour and Julia, as in 
Wordsworth and Annette, “ the same delirious passion, the same sense 
of frustration, the same atmosphere of intrigue and concealment, and 
then a forced parting and ‘ the stin^ of viperous remorse, trying their 
strength.’ ” Granted all this, how are we going to ■ explain Words- 
worth’s desertion of Annette after his child had been bom ? It is 
likely that the opposition to his marriage came rather from Annette’s 
guardians who were Catholics and Royalists and to whom marriage 
with a Deist and Republican should have been anathema. It is a, 
fact that Wordsworth later on made ample provision for his daughter, 
even had friendly meetings with Annette in France, Be that as it 
may, Wordsworth had to tear himself away from the Annette he 
passionately loved and on his return to England in 1792 had to give 
her up for ever. It was enough to corrode the very texture of his 
existence : and that is just what happened 

Frustrated in his first love, Wordsworth turned to his other love, 
France herself ; and equally final was his disappointment. The. 
September massacres were on no account to be justified : it was good- 
bye to Wordsworth’s dream of liberty, equality and fraternity, here 
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and now. The jeremiads in the tenth Book of The Prelude are 
touching ; 

Under worst trials was I driven to think 
Of the glad times when first I traversed France 
A youthful pilgrim ; above all reviewed 
That eventide, when under windows bright 
With happy faces and with garlands himg, 

And through a rainbow-arch that spanned the street, 

Triumphal pomp for liberty confirmed, 

I paced, a dear companion at my side,™ 

(this, probably a reference to Armette) 

The town of Arras, whence with promise high 
Issued, on delegation to sustain 
Humanity and right, that Robespierre, 

He who thereafter, and in how short a time ! 

Wielded the sceptre of the Atheist crew 

As Lear reproached the winds — I could almost 
Have quarrelled with that blameless spectacle 
For lingering yet an image in my mind 
To mock me under such a strange reverse. 

From now on Wordsworth could only see and suffer — see England 
at war with France and suffer with the victims. Practical as he was, 
Wordsworth could not long hug to his bosom the phantom of a 
theoretical Utopia ; in this he was very unlike Shelley. As Professor 
Dowden states the contrast, “ for Shelley, whether France were enslav- 
ed or free, liberty remained. But such political passion as Wordsworth’s 
united itself with an actual cause. It was roused by the presence of 
the elements of noble national life, not somewhere apart in the air, 
not in some remote political primum mobile, but in the veritable life 
of a nation. For such poetry of revolution, after the regime of the 
Directory and the 18th Brumaire, the career was closed.” In the 
tragedy, The Borderers, which Wordsworth wrote at this period and 
which consequently breathes “ a well nigh absolute, though transient, 
pessimism,” occurs the suggestive asseveration ; 

Suffering is permanent, Bbscure, and dark. 

And shares the nature of infinity. 

Such suffering could not help poisoning the hidden wells of his 
being, could not hdp hardening his sensibility, could not help deflect- 
ing the tenour of his thoughts and feelings, his very humanity. How 
harrowing the thoughts of unfulfilment, the pangs of defeat, may be 
gauged from this well-known passage : 

Most melancholy at that time, O Friend ! 

Were my day-thoughts, — ^my nights were miserable ; 

Through months, through years, long after the last beat 
Of those atrocities, the hour of sleep 
V-B 
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To me came rarely charged with natural gifts, 

Such ghastly visions had I of de^air 
And tyranny and implements of death ; 

And innocent victims sinking under fear, 

And momentary hope, and worn-out prayer . . . 

Then suddenly the scene 
Changed, and the unbroken dream entangled me 
In long orations, which I strove to plead 
Before unjust tribunals, — ^with a voice 
Labouring, a brain confounded, and a sense 
Death-like of treacherous desertion, felt 
In the last place of refuge — ^my own soul. 

It is the poignant moan of the dark being, conscious of sin and 
“ treacherous desertion,” brooding starkly over the fatal unescapable. 
Love had failed ; humanity, in himself and in others, had failed ; 
what was there left to live for ? Wordsworth, in the piquant language 
of Mr. Clutton-Brock, “ had been in love, not only with one woman 
but with the universe, and he had been jilted ; so he cut the very 
capacity for such love, in its completeness, out of his mind.” In 
London he sought the temple of Reason ; he studied William Godwin ; 
he demanded formal proof and sought it in everything ; he thwarted 
himself, he very nearly destroyed himself. 

Now also Wordsworth began to consider himself seriously as a 
poet. An Evening Walk and Descriptive Sketches were published 
in 1793. The five years between 1793 and 1798 might be called the 
prelude to Wordsworth's poetic career. Till 1795 he lived an extre- 
mely desultory life in London and thereabouts, only fitfully seeing his 
few relations and fewer acquaintances. He however enjoyed the 
friendship and admiration of the young Raisley Calvert, who, when 
he died of consumption in 1795, left his friend a legacy of £900. This 
was a god-send to Wordsworth and enabled him to settle down at 
Racedown in Dorset with his beloved sister Dorothy. Wordsworth 
has referred to her often in his works, and she deserved all the praise 
bestowed upon her and more too. Dorothy was 

The One for whom my heart shall ever beat 
With tenderest love. 

In The Prelude he addresses Dorothy in the lines — 

I too exclusively esteemed that love 

And sought that beauty, which, as Milton sings, 

Hath terror in it. Thou didst soften down 
This over-sternness ; but for thee, dear Friend ! 

My soul, too reckless of mild grace, had stood 
In her original self too confident. 

Retaining too long a countenance severe. . . 

Dorothy was just the saviour needed to soothen and quieten 
Wordsworth after the recent spiritual crisis in his life. She was the 
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eternal feminine, with unerring intuitions into the truth of things, with 
a mother’s solicitude and affection, with a poet’s rich sensibility. In 
the next few years she was to reclaim Wordsworth from the land of 
lost souls, to act as his first public, sympathetic, understanding, appre- 
ciative. “ She called forth,” in LoweH’s words, “ the shyer sensibilities 
of his nature and taught an originally harsh and austere imagination 
to surround itself with fancy and feeling.” In after years, as Words- 
worth rusted more and more or as the onerous duties of a Stamp- 
Distributor told upon his faith, he could always seek the company of 
his sister and recover his poetic conscience. She was, it can safely 
be said, “ the nurse, the guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
of all moral being.” In the company of Dorothy, in mountain rambles 
and prolonged flirtations with objects of Nature like a flower or a 
bird or a tree, and in turning such experiences into the mould of 
poetry — ^in these Wordsworth camouflaged his viperous remorse, his 
anguish, his whole past. “Wordsworth was recovering his stability, 
finding his ideal self or personality, his philosophy of nature and his 
poetic genius ; he was losing Annette, his faith in youth and change, 
his fundamental honesty.” (Herbert Read) 

About this time Wordsworth met Coleridge at Bristol and laid 
the foundations of their fruitful friendship. Coleridge was already a 
friend and brother-in-law of Robert Southey^s and was known to be a 
brilliant preacher and conversationalist. In June 1797 Coleridge paid 
a visit to the Wordsworths at Racedown. Surely three such poetic 
souls like Wordsworth, Dorothy and Coleridge have seldom come to- 
gether. We need not go into the question of Dorothy’s love for 
Coleridge : references in her Journals, though dubious, may admit of 
that hypothesis : what is however indisputable is that the three got 
on very well together and that among the first fruits of their friendship 
and collaboration was The Lyrical Ballads, published in September 
1798. In his Biographia Literaria Coleridge explains the origin of 
The Lyrical Ballads : 

"The thought suggested itself — ^to which of us I do not recollect — 
that a series of poems might be composed of two sorts. In one, the inci- 
dents and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural ; and the excel- 
lence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affections by the 

dramatic truth of such emotions For the second class, subjects were to 

be chosen from ordinary life ; the characters and incidents were to be such 
as will be found in every village and its vicinity, where there is a meditative 
and feeling mind to se^ after them, or to notice them, when they present 
themselves.” 

As it was, Coleridge wrote the immortal The Ancient Mariner 
and two or three lifeless pieces like “ The Foster-mother’s Tale ” and 
“ The Dungeon ” while Wordsworth wrote his “ Idiot Boy ” “ The 
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Thom ” “ Simon Lee ” “ Goody Blake ” and some other equally inno- 
cuous or ludicrous pieces. But the 1798 volume of The Lyrical 
Ballads was redeemed on Wordsworth’s side by the justly famous 
Tintern Abbey which has been appropriately described by Mr. F. W. 
H. Myers as “ the locus classicus or consecrated formulary of the 
Wordsworthian faith.” There were, besides, the two pieces, “ Expostu- 
lation and Reply ” and “ The Tables Turned,” which in their own 
way are perfect : stanzas like the following from these two poems 
have become current coin with students of Wordsworth : 

The eye — it cannot choose but see ; 

We cannot bid the ear be still ; 

Our bodies feel, where’er they be. 

Against or with our will. 

Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress ; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. . . . 

Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your Teacher. . . 

Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 

Our meddling intellect 

Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things : — 

We murder to dissect. 

After a tour in Germany with his sister when he composed the 
Lucy poems and designed and partly wrote The Prelude, Wordsworth 
returned to issue a second edition of The Lyrical Ballads, equipped 
with a challenging Preface on the origin and nature of poetry and 
poetic diction. The new edition also contained some beautiful pieces 
like Michael and Hart-Leap Well. 

The second edition of the Ballads was issued in 1800 ; in the 
same year the first Earl of Lonsdale died and his successor paid up, 
with interest up-to-date, his father’s debt to the Wordsworth family. 
This placed Wordsworth and his sister beyond all pecuniary difficul- 
ties. The wound caused by separation from Annette Vallon was 
gradually healing ; letters between the lovers were becoming fewer, 
though now Dorothy was also corresponding with Annette on her own 
behalf ; France was figuring less and less in Wordsworth’s imaginings 
and scheme of things ; and the outlook was very favourable indeed 
when Wordsworth grew to be intimate with Miss Mary Hutchinson. 
It is the lady described in the well-known lines : 

She was a Phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornameit. . . . 
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Wordsworth married Mary in October 1802 and they with 
Dorothy took home at Grasmere. 

The influence of Coleridge on Wordsworth and vice vejsa lessened 
considerably after the latter’s marriage. But while it had acted in 
its first freshness it had been productive of great things. To Cole- 
ridge the discovery of Wordsworth had been something wonderful : 
he wrote to Cottle, “ I tell you that I feel myself a little man by his 
side, and yet do not think myself the less man than I formerly thought 
myself. . .T Poole’s opinion of Wordsworth is that he is the greatest 
man he ever knew : I coincide” ; elsewhere he referred to Words- 
worth as Giant, New Milton, “ the only man to whom at all times 
and in all modes of excellence I fed myself inferior.” Poems like 
“ Frost at Midnight ” could probably never have been written had 
not Coleridge known Wordsworth. On the other hand, Wordsworth 
gained as much and more from his friend. The understanding and 
sympathy of an intelligent friend was no small thing ; they evoked 
Wordsworth’s nascent poetic faculties and helped him to give them 
beautiful expression. More, Coleridge, being the more severely in- 
tellectual partner, rationalised and regularised Wordsworth’s poetical 
inclinations. He may have also encouraged him, thinlcs Professor 
Raleigh, “to advance an explicit doctrine what had value merely as 
perception, and so to make The Lyrical Ballads seem like a gauntlet 
flung in the face of public taste.” In The Prelude Wordsworth calls 
Coleridge the “ capacious soul ” and acknowledges thus his indebted- 
ness : 

Thy kindred influence to my heart of hearts 
Did also find its way. Thus fear relaxed 
Her overweening grasp : thus thoughts and things 
In the self-haunting spirit learnt to take 
More rational proportions. . . 

When the Wordsworths were in Germany communing with 
Nature or observing men and thin^, Coleridge also was there, but 
engaged in g.bstruse metaphysical studies. Coleridge the metaphysi- 
cian was also an important factor in the evolution of Wordsworth’s 
mind. To the evanescent and fluid intuitions of the poet, Wordsworth 
grafted the idealism, the transcendentalism and metaphysics that he 
had learnt from Coleridge. The result was far from satisfactory. 
There is a core of truth in Professor Garrod’s remarks : “ Coleridge’s 
greatest work is Wordsworth — and, like all his work, Coleridge left 
it unfinished. .. . From Coleridge Wordsworth had derived the ele- 
ments of his metaphysic ; and his genius died of a metaphysical 
atrophy.” 

It is needless to go elaborately into the tortuous labyrinth of 
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Wordsworth’s controversies with his critics : in fact, he conducted 
himself with unfailing dignity so long as the storm prevailed. Jeffrey 
and other reviewers of the time were up against strange things in 
the body of Wordsworth’s poetry, and naturally they complained, 
sometimes rudely and brutally ; Wordsworth, on his part, answered 
with a Preface whose tenets attempted to upturn the whole apple cart 
of contemporary critical theories. When argument failed, parody and 
ridicule were resorted to and thus we have sentences like the follow- 
ing which did duty for serious criticism of new poetry : 

“ Their most distinguishing symbol is undoubtedly an affectation of 
great simplicity and familiarity of language. . . .We may excuse a certain 
homeliness of language in the productions of a ploughman, or a milkwoman ; 
but we cannot bring ourselves to admire it in an author who has had 
occasion to indite odes to his college bell and inscribe hymns to the 
Penates." 

But Wordsworth persevered ; he knew he should himself create a 
public taste favourable to his poetry and he bravely wrote more 
poetry than ever and published his quartos and prefaces and new 
editions. The Prelude was completed by 1805; “Poems in Two 
Volumes ” appeared two years later ; a prose pamphlet upon the 
Convention of Cintra and a painstaking “ Description of the Scenery 
of the English Lakes ” followed soon after. In the meantime, between 
1803 and 1810, five children had been bom to him and in 1812 two 
of them died, almost simultaneously. Next year, thanks to the in- 
fluence of the new Earl of Lonsdale, Wordsworth was appointed 
stamp-distributor for Westmorland. This further stabilised his posi- 
tion and enabled him to change his abode to Rydal Mount where he 
lived for the rest of his life. Wordsworth was already a sort of 
institution ; his poems were being read and talked out ; the dissentient 
voices were far and few between ; even his little misunderstanding with 
Coleridge had been smoothed away. Living under such happy aus- 
pices, Annette but rarely intrading into the privacies of the uncon- 
scious, France elbowed out of the main current of his thoughts, 
assured of a settled salary and a settled income — ^Wordsworth was 
writing verses at a furious rate. Inspiration had dried up, of course — 
all but dried up ; but it was no matter ; there was the determination 
to write and the theory with which to defend what was written. Hence 
appeared one after another the long items in Wordsworth, and the 
dull, prosy items. The Excursion was published in 1814 and evoked 
from Jeffrey the notorious “ This will never do ! ’’ Jeffrey continued . 

“ Now the quarto before us contains an account of one of his youthful 
rambles in the vales of Cumberland, and occupies precisely the period of 
three days ; so that by the use of a very powerful calculus some estimate 
may be formed of the probable extent of the entire biography. . .” 
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“The White Doe of Rylstone” “Peter Bell” “The River 
Dudden : A series of sonnets” “Miscellaneous Poems, ,4 volumes” 
they all followed. Wordsworth now permitted himself other little 
luxuries : tours to Switzerland and to the Italian Lakes, to Wales and 
to the Rhineland, to Scotland and to the Isle of Man, to France and 
to Italy. His impressions and exprienc^ were faithfully recorded 
in the poems and sonnets he wrote in this period. His poetical out- 
put was ever growing ; repeated editions were called for ; an edition 
of the Poetical Works came out in 5 volumes in 1827, another in 4 
volumes in 1832, and other editions in 6 volumes appeared in 1837 
and again in 1849-50. As uncritical the public had been in its early 
denunciation of Wordsworth’s poetry, equally so uncritical it was now 
in its adulation. 

When Wordsworth became intimate with Coleridge he was as a 
matter of course introduced also to the society of the Southeys. They 
were all friends and Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey were all 
three of them writing poetry. At this distance of time it is the diffe- 
rences rather than the similarities in their poetry that strike us : 
but in the first decade of the nineteenth century critics discovered in 
them a 'School’ and in their poetry a conspiracy against accepted 
canons of taste. The new school was dubbed the “ Lake School ” ; 
its members were “ whining and hypochondriacal poets ” who haunted 
about the lakes of Cumberland ; their theories were an unintelligible 
hotch-potch of the anti-social principles of Rousseau, “his distem- 
pered sensibility. . . .his discontent with the present constitution of 
society, his paradoxical morality, and his perpetual hankering after 
some unattainable state of voluptuous virtue and perfection,” also of 
the simplicity and energy of Kotzebue and Schiller, of the homely 
and harsh diction of Cowper and of the quaintness of Quarles and 
Donne. Under the greatest provocation Wordsworth did not lose his 
balance : as the late Hall Caine observed, “ the voices of the crowd 
had no power to reach the poet, who was consulting his own heart 
simply, and patiently leaving the rest to posterity ” ; Wordsworth was 
content to console himself with the reflection, “ Let the age ccxntinue 
to love its own darkness ; I shall continue to write, with, I trust, the 
light of Heaven upon me.” Public opinion, as we saw, swung round 
in the course of two decades to the opposite direction ; Southey was 
Poet Laureate ; Wordsworth was Honorary D. C. L. of Durham and 
of Oxford ; when Wordsworth went to the latter ancient seat of learn- 
ing to receive the Doctorate, the reception that was accorded to him 
was unprecedented ; as described by Mr. Frederick Robertson, there 
“broke forth a burst of applause, echoed and taken up again and 
again when it seemed about to die, and again thrice repeated.” Words- 
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worth was getting meilow, his forehead more commanding and im- 
pressive than ever. In 1842, when over seventy years old, Wordsworth 
resigned the post of Stamp-Distributor and it went to his son ; next 
year Southey died and Sir Robert Peel appointed Wordsworth Poet 
Laureate. Wasn’t this indeed a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
the unmistakable apotheosis of William Wordsworth ? 

Wordsworth in his later years was as near a star as a human 
being can be, and “ dwelt apart.” His comrades of younger days were 
no more ; Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, Hazlitt, Scott, all, all were gone, 
the old familiar faces. It was the Victorian era, the era of Tennyson 
and Browning. The younger generation was mdely knocking at the 
door : the Bright Young Things and Dreaming Young Things were 
reading Wordsworth’s earliest poetry, and his latest, and contrasting 
their tone and temper. Had not Wordsworth written of a time when 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was very Heaven ! 

And how did it all end ? In the Ode to Duty, in The Character 
of the Happy Warrior, in an unashamed apostasy ; as Hall Caine 
put it picturesquely, “ it is, we must confess, a damping drop from 
the air-biown bladder of so much hopefulness to behold all this youthful 
enthusiasm reduced, twenty years later, to the dull duty of distributing 
stamps in the county of Westmoreland ” ; is it any wonder these 
lines of Browning’s are generally supposed to refer to Wordsworth 
himself : 

Just for a handful of silver he left us. 

Just for a riband to stick in his coat — 

Found the one gift of which fortune bereft us. 

Lost all the others lets us devote ;. . . 

We that had loved him so, followed him, honoured him. 

Lived in his mild and magnificent eye. 

Learned his great language, caught his clear accents. 

Made him our pattern to live and to die ! 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us 

Bums, Shelley, were with us, — ^they watch from their graves ! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves ! 

Of course Wordsworth could defend himself by pointing his 
finger of scorn at the rising power and growing tyranny of Napoleon. 
The pure conservatism outlined in his pamphlet on the Convention of 
Cintra, the even more reactionary “ Addresses to the Freeholders of 
Westmoreland ” exhibited such a palpable volte face from the youth- 
ful “ Letter to Bishop Watson ” written in 1793 and it was not sur- 
prising that Shelley was pricked deep enough to write, “ What a beastly 
and pitiful wretch that Wordsworth ! That such a man should be 
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such a poet ! I can compare him with no one but Simonides, that 
flatterer of the Sicilian tyrants and at the same time the most natural 
and tender of lyric poets.” But even Shelley, even Browning, every- 
one with an ear for po^alry, had to admit there were divine moments 
in Wordsworth’s poetry. The chaff might be there, but here and 
there glistened the gems too and dazzled one’s eye ; however abnor- 
mally huge the chaff, the gems were numerous as well and well would 
have become the greatest poet. England accepted Wordsworth the 
poet ; the Wordsworthians accepted the poet as well as the philoso- 
pher ; and when at the ripe old age of eighty Wordsworth died on 
April 23, 1850, there was not a lover of the English language that 
did not sincerely bemoan the loss and pay homage to the departed 
Laureate. 

Much ink has spilt on Wordsworth’s theory of poetry as outlined 
in the “Preface” to The Lyrical Ballads and other subsequent 
writings. Ignoring minor controversial issues, we shall here consider 
the three main aspects of Wordsworth’s theory and practice. First, 
then, about the origin of poetry : Wordsworth states that poetry 
“ takes its origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity ; the emotion 
is contemplated till, by a species of reaction, the tranquillity gradually 
disappears, and an emotion, kindred to that which was before the 
subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and does itself actu- 
ally exist in the mind. In this mood successful composition generally 
begins, and in a mood similar to this it is carried on ; but the emotion, 
of whatever kind, and in whatever degree, from various causes, is 
qualified by various pleasures, so that in describing any passions 
whatsoever. . .the mind will, upon the whole, be in a state of enjoy- 
ment.” In other words, Wordsworth felt that an interval of time 
between the original emotion and the actual comp(»ition of poetry was 
necessary for the emotion to settle down, and shorn of impurities, to 
crystallise into artistic shape. This is different from the view that 
holds with Mr. Llewelyn Powys that “ every word put down should 
come to the page fresh from contact with the blood of existence.” 
Wordsworth could not do that : more than a year elapsed between 
Wordsworth’s meeting the leech-gatherer and the fine poem on the 
subject ; nearly five years were to pass after his stranger encounter 
with the girl at the Goodrich Castle before the poem, “ We Are 
Seven,” could be written ; and similarly “ Daffodils ” was written 
two years after the event. To recapitulate past moments of emotional 
exaltation was for Wordsworth a necessity : as he describes in Tintern 
Abbey : 

oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them. 


VI-C 
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In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 

And passing even into my purer mind, 

With tranquil restoration. 

Wordsworth’s was for the most part a solitary life, but so tena- 
cious was his memory that he was able to recall every significant 
event in his life and harness it for the purpose of his poetry. Inevi- 
tably he was led, time and again, to describe the inessentials of an 
experience along with the significant particulars. If his recollection 
had been less powerful,” says Mr. James Sutherland, “if he had 
prized his experiences with a less exultant gratitude, he might have 
omitted many details that have given offence to his readers.” As 
things were, Wordsworth was doomed to achieve sometimes a mere 
matter-of-factness and sometimes a ludicrous and laughable fiddity 
to truth ; 

I’ve measured it from side to side ; 

’Tis three feet long, and two feet wide. . . 

You must take care and choose your time 
The mountain when to cross. 

For oft there sits between the heap 
So like an infant’s grave in size, 

And that same pond of which I spoke, 

A woman in a scarlet cloak, 

And to herself she cries, 

“ O misery ! oh misery ! ” 

Oh woe is me ! oh misery ! ” . . . 

“ Oh Doctor ! Doctor ! where’s my Johnny ? ’’ 

“ I’m here, what's it you want with me ? ” 

“ Oh Sir ! you know I’m Betty Foy, 

And I have lost my poor dear Boy, 

You know him — ^him you often see. . ” 

Wordsworth could sink so low, — and lower. The difficulty with 
him was his unwillingness, his fear I had almost said, to “select” 
his particulars : if the interval of time between the emotion and the 
writing of the poem filtered away the impurities, well and good, but 
on his own responsibility he would not reject details actually remem- 
bered by him. He wished to steer clear of the Scylla of imaginative, 
extraneous adornment and the Charibdys of emphasis on the iness- 
entials of an experience. He succeeded in the former more often than 
in the latter. His theory of “emotion recollected in tranquillity” 
helped him to select the particulars in an experience that had relevance 
to it, for it is natural, he thought, for the mind to remember only 
the more unique aspects of an emotional adventure. In general, it 
might be allowed, the theory was a corrective to Wordsworth’s con- 
genital incapacity to select alone tiie authentic details in an experience. 
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But even then there were defects in the method : he could remem- 
ber some of the details but not recapture the vividness of the original 
sensation and hence the verses written did not ring true. When we 
read even the more successful of Wordsworth’s productions we are 
rarely moved ; we are not stirred within our depths ; we are almost 
inclined to agree with Shelley that Wordsworth was a kind of “ moral 
eunuch ” ; we see the point in Mr. Clutton-Brock’s statement, “ the 
very spring in his poetry lacks voluptuousness and its music is thin ; 
it is as if he lived in a world without sunlight.” In his less fortunate 
moments, when writing for instance “ The Idiot Boy ” or “ Simon 
Lee,” the theory altogether played him false and made him write 
downright bad verse. Again, by insisting that the mind when com- 
posing poetry should be “ in a state of enjoyment,” he as much as 
defended his own frequoit practice of falsifying his experiences. 
The Prelude gives too rosy a picture of Wordsworth’s boyhood and 
youth and we know that it was not all true. Time is the healer of 
most sorrows ; and Wordsworth allowed Time to dissolve away the 
sorrows of the past and leave only the residue of happiness ; nonethe- 
less it is falsifying the totality of his experience and the theory encour- 
aged him in his practice. It is pertinent to point out here that Words- 
worth’s theory and practice were in direct opposition to Keats’s whose 
poems have no long history of mutation behind them but are just 
things " created almost wholly out of the immediate excitement of 
composition.” Often indeed the writing of poetry was itself the 
experience Keats craved for ; the Nightingale or the Grecian Urn 
might kindle the spark in him but the writing of the odes was as 
thrilling and as unique an experience as the song of the bird or the 
pictures on the Urn. In a word, with Wordsworth poetry was a 
matter of communication of a past experience, with Keats it was the 
creation of a fresh experience. 

Next we might consider the subject-matter of poetry. In verse 
and prose Wordsworth has made his meaning explicit : poetry should 
deal with the lives of the peasants, the rustics and other humble folk 
because, as he explained, ” in that condition the essential passions of 
the heart find a better soil, in which they can attain their maturity, 
are less under restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic 
language ; because in that condition of life our elementary feelings 
coexist in a state of greater simplicity, and consequently may be more 
accurately contemplated, and more fully communicated ; ba:ause the 
maimers of rural life germinate from those elementary feelings ; and 
from the necessary character of rural occupations are easily com- 
prehended, and are more durable ; and lastly, because in that condi- 
tion the passions of men are incorporated with the beautiful and per- 
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manent forms of Nature,” In Peter Bell he wrote in a similar, if 
more poetic vein : 

The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices me — her tears, her mirth. 

Her humblest mirth and tears. 

The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 

I shall not covet for my dower 

Elsewhere he wrote : 

The moving accident is not my trade ; 

To freeze the blood I have no ready arts : 

’Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

Some of Wordsworth’s best, and also some of his worst, poems 
are the result of putting this theory into practice. “ Michael ” “ Ruth ” 
“ The Leech-gatherer ” “ The Solitary Reaper ” “ The Reverie of 
Poor Susan ” have the true ring of poetry. But what about “ Simon 
Lee” “ The Excursion” and “ The White Doe of Rylstone” ? The 
truth of the matter is this : not the lives of the humble people alone, 
but any life, can be the subject-matter of peotry. Poetry concerns 
itself with pure experience : and in Professor Abercrombie’s words, 
“ nothing can happen in life that cannot be taken as experience valued 
for its own immediate sake.” Blake might write about a tiger. Burns 
about a mouse, D.H. Lawrence about reptiles or bats. Pope or Horace 
about the principles of criticism, Lucretius about the nature of things, 
Spenser or Meredith about marriage, Hardy about the darkling thrush, 
— and they are all writing supreme poetry. What makes the subject- 
matter of poetry actually poetry is the colouring of the imagination 
that transmutes the base metal of simple reality into the pure gold 
of poetry. While criticising Wordsworth’s theories in the Biographia 
Liter aria, Coleridge clinchingly says, following Aristotle, that “ poetry, 
as poetry, is essentially ideal, that it avoids and excludes all accident.” 
Only then, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch would say, can there be any 
difference between poetry as we find in, say, Shakespeare’s Othello 
and facts of a jealous husband’s life that might be gleaned from a 
Police Court report. All thoughts, all passions, all delights, all beings 
animate or inanimate, all can be the subject-matter for poetry ; and 
Wordsworth’s theory therefore ignorantly restricted the scope of poetry. 
When Wordsworth was dealing with the thoughts and feelings of 
the rustics, he did often achieve the sublimest poetry, as in Ruth : 

The engines of her pain, the tools 
That shap)ed her sorrow ; 

and as in the Lucy poems : 

No motion has she now, no force ; 

She neither hears nor sees; 
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Roll’d round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees . . . 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her ; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face ; 

as in The Affliction <ff Margaret, which is an incredible palpitation 
of sheer emotion and sheer music : 

My apprehensions come in crowds ; 

I dread the rustling of the grass ; 

The very shadows of the clouds 
Have power to shake me as they pass ; 

I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 

And all the world appears unkind ; 

or as in these severely bare and beautiful lines in Michael : 

many and many a day he thither went 
And never lifted up a single stone. 

It is not the rustics nor their lives and hopes and fears that 
write poetry but the intensity of the poet’s own feeling, the fulness of 
the poet’s own ecstasy, at the time of composing poetry. Shakespeare 
has written about kings, princesses and generals ; Spenser has written 
about knights, elves and satyrs ; Milton has written about Satan, 
Beelzebub and Archangel Michael ; and is not all that imperishable 
poetry? Facts are needed but facts should be transfigured before 
they could become poetry : there is, alas, more magic than logic in 
poetry. And hence Professor J. L. Lowes is justified in describing the 
essential nature of poetry as “ a fabric of truth based on reality, but 
not reproducing reality.” 

By far the most disputed aspect of Wordsworth’s theory of poetry 
is, however, his viewpoint on poetic diction. The relevant sentences 
in his famous Preface are : “ There neither is nor can be any essen- 
tial distinction between the language of prose and metrical composi- 
tion. ., the language of such poetry as is here recommended is, as 
far as possible, a selection of the language really spoken by men : 
that this selection, wherever it is made with true taste and feeling, 
will of itself form a distinction far greater than would at first be 
imagined, and will entirely separate the composition from the vulga- 
rity and meanness of ordinary life ; and, if metre be superadded there- 
to, I bdieve that a dissimilitude will be produced altogether sufficient 

for the gratification of a rational mind The language (of the 

rustics) . , has been adopted because such men hourly communicate 
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with the best objects from which the best part of language is origi- 
nally derived ; and because, from their rank in society and the same- 
ness and narrow circle of their intercourse, being less under the influ- 
ence of social vanity, they convey their feelings and notions in simple 
and unelaborated expressions.” Eminent critics like Coleridge, Arnold, 
Raleigh, Bradley and Saintsbury have subjected Wordsworth’s theory 
and practice to a minute analysis and arrived at very different con- 
clusions. Critics like Bradley and Raleigh think that in his very best 
poems Wordsworth is true to his theory ; but Saintsbury says that 
Wordsworth achieves his highest moments in poetry only “ at the 
price of utterly forgetting his theory, of flinging it to the tides and the 
winds, of plunging and exulting in poetic diction and poetic arrange- 
ment"’ Neither view is applicable to all the fine poetry in Words- 
worth. When we read these lines in The Solitary Reaper — 

Will no one tell me what she sings? — 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago : 

Or is it. some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of today? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain. 

That has been and may be again? 

we know that we are in the presence of genuine poetry and we also 
realise that the diction here is practically the diction of everyday prose. 
But how about this stanza from The Affliction of Margaret ? 

Perhaps some dungeon hears thee groan, 

Maimed, mangled by inhuman men ; 

Or thou upon a desert thrown 
Inheritest the lion’s den ; 

Or hast been summoned to the deep. 

Thou, thou and all thy mates to keep 
An incommunicable sleep. 

It is surely one of the peaks of poetry and yet it runs counter 
to Wordsworth’s theory. In his brilliant analysis of the technique 
of this stanza, Mr. Myers shows that the diction here is fay no means 
what a poor widow at Penrith would employ. The stanza is great 
not because of its diction “ with metre superadded ” but because of 
its “ appropriate and attractive music, lying both in the rhythm and 
in the actual sound of the words used." 

Wordsworth had said that “ poetry is the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feelings ’’ and naturally he looked down upon metre ; it 
was as if he should say grudgingly, “ metre is little use, but it can 
io no harm.” He detested poetic diction, for, in his opinion, it was 
unnatural, ambiguous, outlandish ; lastly, he disliked the sophisticated 
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language of drawing rooms and coffee houses. According to Profes- 
sor Saintsbury, all these views had (so to say) been anticipated by 
Dante and once for all answered by him ip his De Vulgari Bloquio. 
Be that as it may, a corrective to Wordsworth’s extreme views has 
been given in Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Following Coleridge, 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has developed the thesis in his “Art of 
Writing ” that certain subjects admit of treatment in metrical verse 
and certain others in persuasive prose and that metre in the best 
poetry is an inherent constituent rather than a merely “ superadded ” 
ornament. Where was the necessity for metre in poetry ? Coleridge 
answered : “ This I would trace to the balance in the mind effected 
by that spontaneous effort which strives to hold in check the workings 
of passion.” Coleridge thus thought that metre gave the necessary 
check to the undue effervescence of emotional language. When there 
is no excitement in the poet, there can be no poetry ; and when there 
is no metre, poetry can never have the finish and finality of verse. 
Metre and excitement in the poet are the law and the impulse, both of 
which are necessary for the production of the highest poetry. The 
language of excitement without the discipline of metre may result 
in poetic prose as we find in De Quincey or Sir Thomas Browne or 
Llewelyn Powys ; metre without a language impregnated with emotion 
and quivering with excitement may similarly result in the nonsensical 
verse of Tupper or Alfred Austin. And Wordsworth himself in his 
best poetry is able to harmonise the spontaneity of his own feelings 
with the restraint imposed by metre. It may also be mentioned in 
passing that the Sormet, with its exacting rules and limited canvas, 
particularly in the close-knit Petrarchan or Miltonic model, had a 
very salutary effect on Wordsworth. It checked his growing tendency 
to diffuseness and commonplacene^ and forced him to express himself 
briefly and pointedly. As Professor Bradley has remarked, “The 
sense of massive passion, concentrated, and repressing the utterance 
it permits itself, is that which most moves us in his political verse. 
And the sonnet suited this.” 

In the matter of diction, too, Wordsworth overstated the emphasis. 
If he was merely against the artificial and poverty-stricken poetic dic- 
tion of the second-rate poets of the eighteenth century, we can give 
nothing but praise for the stand he took : but unfortunately he went 
to extremes. He wrote verses like — 

In March, December, and in July, 

Tis all the same with Harry Gill ; 

His neighbours tell, and tell you traly, 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still, 

At night, at morning, and at noon, 

’Tis all the same with Harry Gill. . . 
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And he is lean and he is sick ; 

His body, dwindled and awry. 

Rests upon ankles swoln and thick ; 

His legs are thin and dry. 

One prop he has and only one. 

His wife, an aged woman, 

Lives with him, near the waterfall, 

Upon the village Common. 

As we read these lines we realise this truth : if one fails when 
attempting ordinary prose, one is merely flat, but if one fails when 
attempting metrical verse, one is hopelessly ridiculous. 

“ In his recoil from the stilted,” says Professor Lowes, “ Words- 
worth pitched headlong into the trivial, and in his rebellion against 
the artificially poetic, his diction became the apotheosis of the prosaic.” 
The diction of prose is not and cannot be identical with the diction 
of poetry. Words have connotation as well as denotation, emotional 
and imaginative as well as intellectual content. Words have a double 
duty to perform : they are symbols that interpret the author’s experi- 
ence and they are symbols through which the reader has to re-create 
the author’s original experience. But words are comparatively few and 
human nature is an unevaluable quantity and human experience is a 
thing of limitless expanse. Thus language, a limited medium, has 
to be used as the symbol of experience that knows no limits. How 
are words used in prose and poetry respectively ? In prose words 
just state or describe things ; but in poetry the same words suggest 
strange significances, they throb with dhwani as the Sanskrit rhetori- 
cians would say, they acquire a magic potency, they become, in Mr. 
Charles Morgan’s phrase, “winged squadrons of the spirit.” The 
words, “ idiot ” “ fools ” and “ syllable,” at first sight invoke very 
prosaic associations ; but how Shakespeare galvanises them into poetic 
material : 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life is a walking shadow. It is a poor player 
That frets and struts his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 

Signifying nothing. 

The capital mistake that Wordsworth committed was in believing 
that the same words in the same sense can do duty in prose and also 
in poetry. Besides, he ignored the fact that it is not enough to adopt 
the prose choice of words but also the prose order of words if he 
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desired to follow his theory to the letter. Here he sinned repeatedly 
and perpetrated the ugliest inversions in the order of words as in 
“ My question eagerly did I renew ”, “ the more do his weak ankles 
swell ” and “ help to virtue does she give.” But the same Wordsworth 
could also write lines like “ Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart,” 
“ The stars of .midnight shall be dear to her,” “ The sunshine is a 
glorious birth,” “ I made no vows but vows were then made for me ” 
“A slow disease insensibly consumed the powers of nature,” — ^lines 
that have achieved a perfection of phrasing, though neither the choice 
nor the order of the words is different from what we might find in 
ordinary prose. 

Wordsworth himself gave away his case, perhaps unconsciously, 
when he said that poetry should use a “ selection ” of the words ordi- 
narily used by men. “ Selection ” presupposes conscious art on the 
part of the poet ; and selection should be based upon some standard. 
What standard, — except the standard of all the poetry written before ? 
The standard can be nothing less than the diction in the poetry of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare and Spenser and Milton. To reproduce 
merely the common speech of the labourer or farmer would be to make 
poetry insipid and insignificant. Mr. J. M. Synge’s plays are written 
in the dialect of the people of the Aran Islands : but tlie poetically 
effective common speech is the result of deliberate selection from the 
vast material at Synge’s disposal.. That is what Bums did with the 
Scottish dialect, Barnes and Hardy with Dorset speech, — and that is 
also what Wordsworth did in his best poetry when employing the 
language of the Cumberland peasants. It has been a puzzle to 
succeeding generations why Wordsworth, the author of Tintem Abbey 
and Ruth and Michael, should have written such a vast quantity of 
mbbish, masquerading as verse. The explanation lies in the fact 
that Wordsworth was an unfortunate martyr to his own theory. He 
recollected in tranquillity everything, good, bad and indifferent alike , 
he wrote about humble folk in all their angularities and their absur- 
dities, and sometimes he sounded the depths of humanity but more 
often only touched the superficialities and separable accidents of 
life ; he adopted the language of ordinary man, and fitfully sang 
as few have sung in English, with a pulsing finality of utterance, 
but again more often descended to drabness and flatness in phrasing 
that evoked a regretful smile from the reader. 

Before we take leave of Wordsworth’s theory of poetry and poetic 
diction, we might pass some general remarks about his versification 
and style. It is noteworthy that, though Wordsworth on principle 
thought metre to be superfluous, he only wrote metrical verse, and al- 
most as a mle only iambic verse. Apparently, the startling suddenness 
VI-D 
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of trochees and dactyls and the galloping vigour of the anapaests were 
all foreign to the calm and even flow of Wordsworth’s poetry. Some 
of his best poems like The Prelude, Tintern Abbey and Michael, and 
the whole of The Excursion, he wrote in blank verse. His successes 
in hlqnk verse often recall Shakespeare and Milton. A master of the 
verse paragraph, he could modulate the pauses with such art that the 
verse acquired a complex harmony. Passages like the following chosen 
at random from The Excursion have a humming, soothing and con- 
quering force : 

As the ample moon, 

In the deep stillness of a summer even 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove. 

Bums, like an unconsuming fire of light. 

In the green trees ; and, kindling on all sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own, 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene. 

Further, in his rhymed lyrics — and they are a great number — 
and lyrical ballads, Wordsworth ojuld manage the stanza pattern as 
well as the rhymes with consummate mastery. The Lucy poems, the 
Yarrow poems, “ Daffodils ”, “ The Great Linnet,” “ Skylark,” and 
one hundred others show him a fine craftsman in verse. But it must 
be admitted that Wordsworth was no innovator in metre like Shelley, 
Keats, Swinburne or Father Hopkins. The complicated structure of 
the Immortality Ode seems to have no relevance to the subject-matter 
itself. The stanza form does not seem to have grown inevitably 
out of the emotion sustaining the poem as, for instance, wc find mani- 
fest in Shelley’s “ Skylark.” 

As for Wordsworth’s “style,” it varies with the place, time and 
circumstance : it is simple, bare and terrible in its strength as in the 
Lucy poems or in such a passage as — 

I, too, have passed her on the hills 
Setting her little water-mills 
By spouts and fountains wild — 

Such small machinery as she turned 
Ere she had wept, ere she had mourned, 

A young and happy child ! 

His “ style ” is at other timra abstract, “ the style of the meta- 
physical imagination,” as in the philosophical passages in The Excur- 
sion and elsewhere ; or it is luminous as in the poems on birds and 
flowers ; 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils 
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There ! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over. . . 

Be violets in their secret mews 

The flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose ; 

or, again, his style is lustreless, barren of verbal embroidery, as in 
The Leech- gatherer or Michael, or soaked through and through with 
imagery as in some of his descriptions of nature. But always, says 
Professor Oliver Elton, the style “ is hard of texture ; harder than 
that of anyone since Milton, and much harder than that of Milton’s 
early poems. . .Hardness and strength, purity and naturalness, are 
the great qualities of Wordsworth’s diction, and are at his command 
when his verse is good at all.” 

Wordsworth’s style has above all, on rare occasions it is true but 
sufficiently often when alone his best poems are taken into account, 
those exquisitely thrilling moments when the effect is sublime. It 
is style that is aloof from and raised far above the ordinary and that 
inspires us with awe and wonder. The sublime in poetry, said Longi- 
nus, is the echo of a great soul, of a lofty mind ; beauty of words is 
the peculiar light of thought ; when fine thought is united with per- 
fect expression, the effect is sublime. Nay more : the sublime trans- 
ports us with its consummateness and eminence of words every time 
we come in contact with it. Sir Walter Raleigh defined Wordsworth’s 
style as “ a continuous fabric of great imaginative moments ” ; we 
have already given several extracts from the cream of Wordsworth’s 
poetry but a few passages in which he deals with solitude might be 
quoted here. 

The antechapel where the stature stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent face. 

The marble index of a mind for ever 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone . . . 

Or of some -Hermit’s cave, where by the fire 
The Hermit sits alone 

The holy time is quiet as a Nrm 
Breathless with adoration 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart. . . 

Behold her, single in the field. 

Yon solitary highland lass ! 

These passages are so remarkable that Professor Irving Babbitt 
wrote, “ If Wordsworth writes so poignantly of solitude one may 
infer that it is because he himself had experienced it.” The sub- 
lime is more often engendered in solitude than in the “polluting 
multitude ” ; the sublime, in fact, by a little stretch of meaning, 
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can be equated with solitude or solitariness ; almost, but not quite ! 
Wordsworth is praised often for the “egotistical sublime” in his 
poetry. A poet except the greatest among the great, the immortal 
objective artists like Homer and Sophocles and Shakespeare, is an 
egotistical being : he is interested in himself as himself and would 
ask the reader to be as much interested in him. Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, they were all egotists : but egotism, this over pre-occupation 
with oneself, may manifest itself in various ways : it may be self-pity, 
self-laceration as in Byron or self-esteem, self-cultivation as in 
Wordsworth. Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey, Immortality Ode, The 
Prelude, The Excursion , — in them all we have a poet’s spiritual 
autobiography. Wordsworth would make himself the hero of his own 
epic. He would unfold to us a story of self-cultivation and resultant 
self-esteem, a poetic exhibition of (in Tennyson’s words) “ self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control.” But when Wordsworth tried 
to make, and to the extent succeeded in making, his own life 
intrinsically typical of mankind’s, he was attempting and achieving 
the egotistical sublime in poetry. “ It might have happened to me, 
it is very neary how I felt,” we murmur to ourselves as we read some 
of the distinctive passages in Wordsworth’s autobiographical poetry. 
To quote two such passages at random — 

1 am sad 

At thought of rapture now for ever flown ; 

Almost to tears I sometimes could be sad 
To think of, to read over, many a page, 

Poems withal of name, which at that time 
Did never fail to entrance me, and are now 
Dead in my eyes, dead as a theatre 
Fresh emptied of spectators 

In November days. 

When vapours rolling down the valley made 
A lonely scene more lonesome, among woods. 

At noon and ’mid the calm of summer nights. 

When by the margin of the trembling lake. 

Beneath the gloomy hills homeward I went 
In solitude, such intercourse was mine ; 

Mine was it in the fields both day and night. 

And by the waters, all the summer long. 

That is not Wordsworth at his very best, but fairly typical of him, 
and in the experience recorded., fairly typical of anyone of his 
readers. We read and we understand ; we are under its spell ; 
we see open before us “a bright or solemn vista into infinity”, 
we fed we are one with the innumerable souls who have undergone 
similar experiences, felt similar regrets and similar exultations ; we 
are not rattled, as when we read the - egotistical poetry of Byron, 
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and we see no need' to be on our defensive against such a solitude 
of “ self-indulging spleen ” ; we are subdued enough and made wise 
enough to realise with Professor Bradley that Wordsworth’s solitari- 
ness “ ‘ carried far into his heart ’ the haunting sense of an ‘ invisible 
world ’ ; of some Life beyond this ‘ transitory being ’ and ‘ unap- 
proachable by death.’ ” 

No paper on Wordsworth can be complete without a discussion 
of his attitude to Nature, of his Natural Religion. “ All literary 
history,” said Raleigh, “is a long record of the struggle between 
those two rival teachers of man — ^books, and the experience of man,” 
Books first treasure human experience and for a time people model 
their conduct on books ; other books follow, inspired by the existing 
books, and by and by literature becomes too conventional and 
bookish. Then independent men rebel against this state of affairs 
and announce a “ return to Nature ! ” This is what happened in 
the Age of WordswoHh. Furthermore, this so-called naturalistic 
movement coalesced with the revival of Romance. And paradoxi- 
cally enough, this revival of Romance was the outcome of a“new 
learning.” The Renaissance Romance had been the result of the 
study of Greek and Latin but in the Age of Wordsworth, Romance 
was the result of a revival of interest in the literature of the middle 
ages, books like Ancient Chivalry and Northern AniiquUies. The 
poets of the Romantic Revival desired to be as wild and as natural 
as the weird, fantastic things described in those books. Return to 
the wild cult of Nature ; fascination in the supernatural ; the lure 
of mere or sheer distance, of seas and deserts and mountains, “of 
perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn ” ; the emotions of the human 
soul in tortuous or sublime loneliness ; the assertion of the revolu- 
tionary spirit in politics and morals; a persistent egotism, an 
obsession to reveal one’s personality, — ^these, in curious permutations 
and combinations, became the stuff out of which poetry was made, 
Wordsworth was in the movement, even though he did not quite 
compreliend his surroundings. He had romantic moments in his 
poetry without being a whole-hogger Romanticist ; but as Nature 
poet he is unique in the whole range of English literature. 

Wordsworth’s early life in the Lake District and the crucial 
events in his career deeply coloured his attitude towards Nature. 
Bom and bred in the countryside, he had more opportuniti^ of 
coming into contact with the fugitive charms of Nature than stuffed 
dwellers in crowded and sooty cities. Sophisticated and severely 
rational life at Cambridge might have changed him, but the 
Revolution in France and Rousseau, the “ father of the Literary 
Romantics ”, intervened. We have seeri how Wordsworth was lured 
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to France, how he was crazed in his hopes and crossed in his love, 
and how he had, on his return to England, to bury his emotions 
deeper than ever plummet sounded. Such emotional defeat might 
have ruined him altogether had not Dorothy^ taken care of him 
about this time and showed him the way back to Nature. Helped 
by her guiding hand, Wordsworth learnt to find in Nature a com- 
pensation for his thwarted emotions and falsified idealisms : 

For oft, when on my coudh I lie 
In vacant or pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodils. 

Wordsworth might have exclaimed thankfully, uniter the influence 
of his " natural religion ” ; 

My soul,, though yet confined to earth. 

Rejoices in a second birth. 

Wordsworth has been at pains to give us a correct account 
of the vicissitudes of his attitude to Nature in Tintern Abbey 
briefly and in The Prelude in elaborate detail. He marks three 
distinct stages in his approach to Nature. As a boy he had been 
contented with the “coarser” pleasures in nature that were ap- 
propriate to his “animal movements” For instance — 

Sometimes it befell 

In fliese night wanderings, that a strong desire 
O’erpowered my better reason, and the bird 
Which was the captive of another’s toil 
Became my prey ; and when the deed was done 
I heard among the solitary hills 
Low breathings coming after me, and sounds 
Of undistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod. 

Now Nature was 

But secondary to my own pursuitt 
And animal activities, and all 
Their trivial pleasures. 

Though he was in the midst of nature, he did not really give it 
any thoughtful consideration. He was only thinking of himself, 
thinking how best to get all the available kick out of it, without 
going through the unpleasant bother of rationalising or spiritualis- 
ing it. 

As the years advanced, Wordsworth learnt to experience an 
unselfish enjoyment in nature, though as yet he carefully looked 
upon himself as an entity quite distinct from it. But the exter- 
nality of objects assaulted him with a sensuous significan'ce ; 
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The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought suppflied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. 

Again : 

Nature by extrinsic passion first 
Peopled the mind with forms sublime or fair. 

And made me love them. 

The wondrous Vale of Chamouny elicited the remarks ; 

With such a book 

Before our eyes, we could not choose but read 
Lessons of genuine brotherhood, the plain 
And universal ' reason of mankind, 

The truths of young and old. 

If Wordsworth had earlier a selfish, boyish thrill and satisfaction 
in Nature, he had now a youthfully conscious and pleasurably 
objective awareness in the beauteous forms and colours of Nature : 
he' was even trying to rationalise Nature’s beneficent influences, 
trying half-heartedly to pierce through Nature’s infinite variety, and 
grapple, if he may, the underlying norm. 

After the crisis in his life, and break with Annette and France, 
Wordsworth was on the threshold of manhood. He forged his new 
and final attitude to Nature ami, learnt to assimilate from her 
“ joys of subtler origin ” 

hearing oftentimes 
The .still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. 

He now experienced 

Those hallowed and pure emotions of the sense 
Which seem in their simplicity, to own 
An intellectual dbann. 

Nature became a presence 

that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

In a word, he pierced through the externality of objaits tx) discover 
the happy, unifying principle of Nature. The sensuous exhileration 
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of youth was now transformed into a pensive and serene communion 
with the invisible forces of Nature. Several passages in The Prelude 
and The Excursion describe also this his final evaluation of Nature’s 
importance to his being. Contemplation of Nature had become 
now, from his thirtieth year onwards, Wordsworth’s religion. He 
came to believe that a Purpose ruled all Nature : 

To every form and being is assigned 
An active principle ; — ^however removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures. 

He felt that the immeasurable height of woods, the stationary blasts 
of waterfalls, the torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, the 
rocks and black drizzling crags, the raving stream and the unfettered 
clouds 

Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree. 

Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of eternity. 

Of first and last and midst and without end. 

Like Goethe, Wordsworth thought that the same impulse ebbs and 
flows through all the vastnesses and minutenesses of the Universe. 
Man cannot isolate himself from Nature : he is (to adopt Mr. Read’s 
figure of speech) the creative masculine principle wedded ever to 
Nature, the feminine, reproductive principle. And man and Nature, 
mind and the external world, “are geared together and in unison 
complete the motive, principle of the Universe.” Differences pass 
away, and things are revealed in their crucial identity: the One 
remains, the Many change and pass : with such faith well could 
Wordsworth address the “ Wisdom' and Spirit of the universe ” : 

Thou Soul that art the eternity of thought. 

That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day or star-light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul ; 

Not with the mean and vulgar works of man, 

But with high objects, with enduring thin^ — 

With life and nature — ^purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought. 

And sanctifying, by sudi discipline. 

Both pain and fear, until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 

As Walter Pater explains, Wordsworth “ was attracted by the 
thought of a spirit of life in out-ward things, a single, all-pervading 
mind in them, of which man, and even the poet’s imaginative energy. 
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are but moments.” Professor Raleigh also notes that “it is this 
deep imaginative sense of unity in things, of real correspondences 
and connections working throughout .the universe of perception and 
thought, which ^ves profundity, to Wordsworth’s treatment of 
Nature.”- And Myers goes so far as to maintain that “ the essential 
spirit of the Lines near Tintern Abbey was for practical purposes as 
new to mainkind as the essential spirit of the Sermon on the Mount.” 

Wordsworth’s philosophy of Nature as above outlined has 
baffled several critics. It cannot be described as purely mystic, for 
Wordsworth was always a realist, passing through objective sensa- 
tions to subjective realisations. The true reality ci the world of 
Nature, Wordsworth thought, is spiritual ; and he believed that by 
communing with this spirit “we may grow in wisdom through a 
process of unconscious receptiyeness, far suter and more expeditious 
than science can insure” (Dr Rogers). We can now understand 
why Blake said : “ I fear that Wordsworth loves Nature, and 

Nature is the work of the devil. . . I . assert for myself that I do not 
behold the outward creation. . .1 question not the corporeal eye, any- 
more than I would question a window concerning a sight. T look 
through it and not with it.” As Wordsworth did not worship Nature 
blindly, in an attitude of unquestioning and unsullied reverence, His 
philosophy can neither be called pantheistic. Man with his mind 
and the mighty world of eye and ear is on a par with multitudinous 
Nature ; and mind interprets Nature and transfigures it into the 
eternal soul of the universe. The individual mind 
keeps her own 

Inviolate retirement, subject there 

To conscience only, and the law supreme 

Of that intelligence which governs all. 

The Wordsworthian “ nature ”, as Professor Abercrombie aptly 
diagnoses it, is “experience perf«:tly combining sense and Spirit, 
perfect equipoise of self against the manifestly more than self. It 
is the temper of classicism.” Man and Nature, fact and aspiration, 
knowledge and imagination, outer and inner experience, this-worldlh 
ness of pain and frustration ai^d the other- worldliness of happiness 
and fulfilment, these opposites Wordsworth has tried to bring together 
and harmonise in his philosophy : it is of a piece with the health 
of Art, with due concord of parts and equipoise of form and matter, 
and hence may this message be called, following Mr. Read’s sugges- 
tion, humanistic. 

Wordsworth’s teaching in certain respects has been attacked by 
rationalistic critics. Wordsworth says, “Let Nature be your teacher”, 
and adds ; 


VI-E 
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One impulse from the vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can. 

He further elaborates the idea elsewhere : 

Ye. . might teach man’s haughty race 
How without injury to take, to give 
Without offence ; ye who, as if to show 
The wondrous influence of power gently used, 

Bend the complying heads of lordly pines, 

And, with a touch, shift the stupendous clouds 
Through the whole compass of the sky ; ye brooks, 

Muttering along the stones, a busy noise 
By day, a quiet sound by silent night. . . 

Oh ! that I had a music and a voice 
Harmonious as your own, that I might tell 
What ye have done for me. 

Viscount Morley replies : “ No impulse from a vernal wood can 
teach us anything at all of moral evil and of good.” And more 
recently, Mr. Aldous Huxley writes : “ Nature, under a vertical 
sun, and nourished by the equatorial rains, is not at all like that 
chaste, mild deity who presides over the Gemuthlichkeit, the pret- 
tiness, the cosy sublimities of the Lake District. . .The Wordsworthian 
adoration of Nature has two principal defects. The first. . .is that 
it is only possible in a country where Nature has been nearly or 
quite enslaved to man. The se<x>nd is that it is only possible to 
those who are prepared to falsify their immediate intuitions of 
Nature, For Nature, even in the temperate zone, is always alien 
and inhuman, and occasionally diabolic.” The point Mr. Huxley 
makes is that Wordsworth’s natural religion would be meaningless in 
the face of such instances of Nature’s cruelty and ugliness as we 
find during an earth-quake, in the depths of the sea or in the jungles 
of Africa. As Mr. Llewelyn Powys powerfully describes : “ It is 

in accord with cosmic laws that the contraction of a planet should 
cause the death of three hundred thousand human beings. The thing 
is done blindly, accidentally ; but look more narrowly at the picture, 
as it is possible to do in Africa, and it will be seen that on the 
very planet’s crust a sly contest is being waged, deliberately, con- 
sciously, and without quarter, hand against hide, claw against horn, 
and beak against fur. Kill ! kill ! kill ! that is the mandate of 
Africa.” These, too, are manifestations of Nature ! How then can 
we say that Nature’s purpose is always moral, beneficent, that it 
always fulfils the universal principle? This is really allied to the 
larger question, posited already on an earlier page, whether or not 
Wordsworth falsifi^ his own intimate experience of man and Nature ? 
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It is too much to believe that Wordsworth resolutely shut his eyes 
to whatever is fiendish or ugly in life : poems like Hart-Leap Well 
tell a different life. But he just chc^e to consider these as aberrations, 
as the exceptions that prove the rule that Nature is on the whole 
beneficial to man. In his celebrated essay on Wordsworth, Matthew 
Arnold remarked that “ poetry is at bottom a criticism of life ; that 
the greatness of a poet lies in his powerful and beautiful application 
of ideas to life, — ^to the question : How to live.” The pure mystic 
may escape the contaminations of this world by just denying its 
existence and directly intuiting the other-worldliness of order, beauty 
and beatitude. But Wordsworth knows his world and the pain and 
wretchedness in it : and all the more reason, he says, why we should 
also notice and meditate on the good and happy things in the world. 
As Professor Bradley beautifully puts it, Wordsworth “ sang of 
pleasure, joy, glee, blitheness, love, wherever in nature or humanity 
they assert their indisputable power ; and turning to pain and wrong, 
and gazing at them steadfastly, and setting himself to present the 
facts with a quiet but unsparing truthfulness, he yet endeavoured 
to show what he had seen, that sometimes pain and wrong are the 
conditions of a happiness and good which without them could not 
have been, that no limit can be set to the power of the soul to 
transmute them into its own substance, and that, in suffering and 
even in misery, there may still be such a strength as fills us with 
awe or with glory.” It is the faith that proclaims with Shakespeare’s 
Henry V : 

There is a soul of good in things evil 

Would men observingly distil it out. 

It is the integrity and steadfastness of Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 

Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 

Of their bad influence, and their good receives. 

It is also the code of conduct that Wordsworth eloquently outlined 
in his Ode to Duty ; the man who follows the path of duty is 
fulfilling God’s purpose and triumphs over earthly terrors and temp- 
tations ; duty is the Law-giver of the Universe — 

Thou dost preserve the stare from wrong ; 

And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong. 

Duty has its place in the ordinary affairs of men just as it induces 
order and harmony in the vastnesses of Space and Time : to serve 
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duty is in fact to gain confidence and courage in our actions. And 
as explanatory and convincing exhibits, Wordsworth propped up 
before us the examples of Michael and the Leech-gatherer. Thus 
Wordsworth strove to show us “ the deep power of joy ” and “ joy 
in widest commonalty spread.” With all these apologias and special 
pleadings, a modem reader, a creature of disillusion that he unfor- 
tunately is, and even a creature of despair, fed alas, on the priddy- 
pear-like poetry of T. S. Eliot and Wystan Auden, feds constrained 
to conclude that Wordsworth’s message of complacent adoration of 
Nature can never be a safe guide to us. He feels rather with Mr. 
Aldous Huxley : “ Our direct intuitions of Nature tell us that the 
world is bottomlessly strange ; alien, even when it is kind and 
beautiful ; having innumerable modes of being that are not our 
modes ; always mysteriously not personal, not conscious, not moral ; 
often hostile and sinister ; sometimes even unimaginably, because 
inhumanly, evil.” 

It is perhaps instructive to contrast, in general terms, Words- 
worth’s approach to Nature with that of his contemporaries, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley and Keats. Coleridge, the poet of Kubla 
Khan and Christabel and the Ancient Mariner, looked upon Nature 
as a thing of undying mystery, intriguing and awful ; Man was a 
puny thing puzzled by the queer incomprehensibility of Nature. 
Byron found in the ocean, the winds and the mountains a symbol of 
Nature’s freedom, energy and passion : Nature free was in lurid 
contrast to man being everywhere in chains : 

Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity 

Shelley adored Nature and almost loathed man ; he went to Nature 
as an escape from his own thraldom. The skylark is happy and 
free, for it has none of man’s miseries : 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow in . such a crystal stream ? 

The west wind is full of the tumult and strength of existence, for 
it is not like man, cribbed, cabiimed and confined within the 
prison-house of his sad thoughts. To Keats, on the other hand, 
single manifestations of Nature like the Nightingale or Autumn, 
“the season of mists and mellow fruitfulness”, were adorable. He 
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was a pagan worshipping each distinct slice of Nature as a separate 
Godhead. But Wordsworth went further than them all and soared 
in the regions of a spiritual apprehension of the fact of Nature and 
of Man. He asserted the in-dwelling of Nature within the heart 
of man. He forged the links between Nature and Man closer and 
tighter till he simplified them, into “ a comfortable metaphysical un- 
reality.” Nature poetry in English literature, through the past five 
centuries, has had a distinguished record. Indeed, Nature, God and 
Man have been, in divers groupings and differentiations, the recurring 
themes of the poetry of all nations and of all times. But early 
Nature poetry, as evident in Chaucer and Spenser, Milton and Pope, 
seems to be objective and occasional rather than subjective and 
sustaining ; and Nature descriptions appear decorative rather than 
interpretative. Perhaps, the first great Nature poem in the English 
language was James Thomson’s The Seasons, but even there, the 
descriptions of the seasons and rural sights and sounds and incidaits 
are always objective : the personality of the poet nowhere intrudes 
itself between the poem and the reader. Later poems like Gray’s 
“ Spring ” and the never-to-be-sufficiently-praised Collins’s rhyme-less 
“ Ode to Evening ” are nearer approaches to a subjective appreciation 
of Nature, Cowper’s long poem, The Task, is a description of his 
own daily life and of the surrounding countryside. Nature had been 
to Cowper a healer of his misfortunes and thus he anticipates 
Wordsworth and the Lake Poets. Crabbe’s The Village is full of 
realistic and naturalistic descriptions of the countryside and reveals 
the beauties as well as the horrors of Nature. In the Victorian 
period, poets were still under the influence of the Wordsworthian 
ideal ; but the ideal was systematically diluted by Tennyson. 
Darwin’s voice was being heard ; science was laying , bare the un- 
varnished truth about Nature. The scepticism or agnosticism of 
the age had its poetical mouthpiece in Matthew Arnold. Philomela 
is an antidote to the Nightingales and Skylarks and Green Linnets 
of the Wordsworthian Age. With Thomas Hardy shades gathered 
about Nature : The Darkling Thrush is symbolic of the new Nature 
poetry. In more recent years, D. H. Lawrence has given us an 
opulent legacy of characteristic Nature poetry. His poems on fruits, 
flowers, trees, reptiles, birds and animals combine knowledge of 
appearances as well biological truths about them, so much so, he has 
been called the “ truest Nature poet.” But whether we consider 
the Nature poetry written before the time of Wordsworth or after, 
we can see no reason to withhold the title that has been generally 
accorded to him, that he is the only Laureate of Nature, the Nature 
poet sui generis. 
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A foot-note to Wordsworth’s philosophy of Nature is his 
attitude towards childhood. Like most great poets, Wordsworth was 
perennially interested in the problem of childhood. He unceasingly 
regretted his lost childhood and the innocent or profound pleasures 
incident to it. Lucy, the girl in “We are seven’’, the child in the 
sonnet “ It is a beauteous evening the little urchins playing their 
Christmas tune,— Wordsworth had observed them all and seen on 
their faces shine a revival of the light that as a child had been his. 
As a man, Wordsworth felt tougher, more rational, more responsible, 
but less happy, less intuitivdy sure of things, less free than he had 
been as a child. All this is described with reminiscent tenderness 
and vitality in his “Ode on the intimations of Immortality from 
recollections of Early Childhood ’’ : 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 

He sees it in his joy ; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest. 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

It is, in substance, the same as Thomas Hood’s regret — 
now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 

Poets so various as Shakespeare and Blake, Wordsworth and 
Browning, Walter de la Mare and Edith Sitwell, have fallen under 
the spell of childhood. The child’s rare vision and insight into the 
core of existence has puzzled us all. Mr. Ernest Raymond has 
enumerated the four elements in the child’s vision as eternal wis- 
dom, temporal vision, healing touch and poignant humour. The 
child’s wisdom indeed is beyond all knowledge, all tnere knowledge ; 
it is the wisdom of people like Jesus, Tolstoi and Gandhi who, in 
the last stage of their lives, became children again. The child, too, 
brings to the world of its being an artist’s eye and a poet’s fancy. 
To the child anything is sweet enough ; she makes of stone a baby 
and of an empty card-board box a fairy’s palace. She has the 
translucent faculty of make-believe, as Francis Thompson would say, 
to the nth. power. The child, again, has the healing touch with 
which she can inspire us with hope, purify our pet prejudices, en- 
noble and exalt us. Lastly, the child has an inexhaustible fund 
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of humour and she is ever tripping and skipping, laughing and 
crying and dreaming : she is anything but being dull and prosaic. 
Wordsworth held fast to (as Arnold states it) “the idea of the hi^ 
instincts and affections coming out in childhood, testifying of a 
divine home recently left and fading away as our life proceeds,” — 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And Cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 

Wordsworth observes children playing and laughing, lusting in the 
sheer fact of life, enjoying each passing moment to the uttermost, 
loading every rift of time with the ore of intense living : as for 
himself — 

Turn whereso’er I may, 

By night or day. 

The things which I have seen„ I now can see no more. . . 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

It is easy to dismiss the child’s jollity and laughter as irrelevant 
and to say that the fertility of her imagination is merely meaningless 
caprice. On the contrary, some of the greatest philosophers and 
poets have preferred to find in the world of childhood nothing less 
than a reproduction of the world of God. In Mr. R. L. Megroz’s 
words, “the earliest emotional situations formed in the child’s mind 
are patterns of universal significance.” We often ask ourselves how 
is it that the child, since the very moment of her birth, puts on a 
halo of joy and wreathes herself with the mc«t enchanting smiles. 
She seems to be at peace in and with this world and to have no 
puzzles and phantasies about the fact of her existence. She seems 
to be eager to taste of the glory of life with neither hesitation nor 
care. To her everything is credible enough and everything is obvious. 
She seems to apprehend the purpose of creation in all its details and 
to find no cause to complain but to find every cause to exult and to 
enjoy : 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life. 

Shaped by himself with newly-leamed art. . . 

Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul’s immensity ; 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 

Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind, 
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That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep. 

Haunted for ever by 1lie eternal mind, — 

Mighty Prophet ; Seer blest ! 

How can the riddle be solved ? Wordsworth thought that it could 
only be due to the fact that grown-up man has somehow lost the 
secret of living — he has given his heart away a sordid boon, whereas 
the child has ^ inner light which enables her to see things with 
clarity, as it were in lightning flashes, though, to us, the purpose 
of all that divine laughter and joy may be quite unintelligible How- 
ever, Wordsworth adds, there is something in life to be thankful 
for ; howsoever old we may be, we retain the power of reminiscence 
and this practice of reminiscence — or, in Marcel Proust.’s potent 
phrase, a la recherche duu temps perdu — is at once our regret and 
our consolation. And Nature, though it may not assault us now 
with its luscious essences, can help us to recover our balance and 
our moral sanity : 

I only have relinquished one delight 

To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

As he said elsewhere, “Nature never did betray the heart that 
loved her.” With such a faith, and following such a path of impas- 
sioned contemplation of Nature, Man may yet inherit the pleasures 
of this world and anticipate those of the world to come. 

One last question remains to be answered : what exactly was 
the sum and summit of Wordsworth’s achievement ? Critics are 
here prone to separate the philosophy from the poetry and vote 
for one or the other according to their personal 'predilections. Thus 
Matthew Arnold wrote : “ The Wordsworthians are apt to praise 
him for the wrong things, and to lay far too much stress upon 
what they call his philosophy. His poetry is the reality, his philo- 
sophy... is the illusion. Perhaps we shall one day learn. to make 
this proposition general, and to say : Poetry is the reality, philosophy 
the illusion.” To Professor A. E. Housman, too, what is durable 
and unique in Wordsworth’s writings is “ that thrilling utterance 
which pierces the heart and brings tears to the eyes of thousands 
who care nothing for his opinions and beliefs.” According to this 
view, the dissolving pathos and humanity of Ruth, The Affliction 
of Margaret, the Lucy poems and Michael is the more important 
constituent of Wordsworth’s achievements than the philosophical 
passages in The Prelude and The Excursion and the whole of the 
odes to Duty and on the intimations of Immortality. The issue 
between poetry and philosophy is an age-long thing : the matter 
becomes delicate only when the quarrel becom,,es internecine. With 
Plato it was so, and an open civil war it was in which the philosopher 
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triumphed ; with Wordsworth it was less open but not less real. 
We had quoted Professor Garrod’s view that Wordsworth’s genius 
died of a metaphysical atrophy — and that is the truth of the matter. 
Wherein lies the antinomy between poetry and philosophy? Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch answers, as usual loading the dice heavily 
against the philosophers : “ Philosophy and poetry work on different 
planes, and their terms belong to different categories. The one 
seeks to comprehend, the other to apprehend ; the one moving round, 
would embrace the circumference of God’s purpose, the other is 
content to leap from a centre within us to a point of the circum- 
ference, and seize it by direct vision.” But, after all, do we gain 
anything by settling the priority of one over the other ? One might 
as well decide if the nose or the eye is the more important human 
organ. I would rather share Mr. T. S. Eliot’s belief : “ Nothing in 
this world or the next is a substitute for anything else ; and if you 

find that you must do without something, such as religious faith or 

philosophic belief, then you must just do without it.” Let us not 
therefore quarrel with the ardent Wordsworthians ; let them also 
have a place under the sun. Wordsworth’s poetry is great, said 
Arnold, “because of the extraordinary power with which Words- 
worth feels the joy offered to us in Nature, the joy offered to us 
in the simple primary affections and duties ; and because of the 
extraordinary power with which, in case after case, he shows us 
this joy and renders it so as to make us share it.” It is all 

true and yet not the whole trath. In poems like Tintern Abbey 

and the Immortality Ode it is fairly impossible to dissociate the 
thought from the emotion, the poetry from the ^ilosophy : one is 
unescapably and intrinsically implicated in the other : there seems 
to be an entire inevitability of utterance. Wordsworth’s Ruth and 
Margaret, the Highland Girl and the Leech-gatherer, his Matthew 
and Michael, they are all suffused with a poetic gleam that makes 
them radiant and human and immortal ; when writing about them, 
Wordsworth indeed brings out those untranslatable, unwordable 
touches that, as Arnold said. Nature seems not only to have given 
the matter for the poems but to have actually written them. We are 
subdued and converted ; we read on and on, dwelling more linger- 
ingly perhaps on the more poetic passages, and page after page is 
turned, and we accept even the thousand odd pages of the 
“ Complete Poetical Works ” with loving gratitude ; here and there, 
sometimes rarely and sometime more often, we observe great 
Wordsworth nod but *yet we dare not skip the pages ; who knows 
what booby traps of compelling magnificence may have been in- 
serted even in prolonged deserts of aridness and waste? No, we 
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cannot afford to miss the gems of purest ray serene that may lie 
hidden in the vast unfathomed caves of prosy sermonisings and 
recitals : the painstaking labour of wading through the marshy tracts 
of The White Doe of Rylstone and The Recluse and The Excursion 
is amply rewarded if, off and on, we stumble on some revealing 
searchlight into the profundities of the human heart : and since the 
initiated student of Wordsworth is always sure of this, he will 
have no reason to demur, no reason to wish that William Words- 
worth had been somebody else. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
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THREE CRITICS 


(1) Aristotle 

In the tenth book of the Republic, Plato says “ With the single 
exception of hymns to the gods and panegsnrics on the good, no 
poetry ought to be admitted into a state. For if you determine to 
admit the highly-seasoned muse of lyric or of epic poetry, pleasure 
and pain will have sovereign power in your state, instead of law 
and those principles which, by the general consent of all time, are 
most conformable to reason and later, “we must not make a 
serious pursuit of such poetry [as that whose end is to please, and 
imitation] in the belief that it grasps truth, and is good.”2 Further, 
the poet “ resembles the painter in producing things that are worth- 
less when tried by the standard of truth ; and he resembles him 
also in this, that he holds intercourse with a part of the soul which 
is like himself, and not with the best part. And this being the case, 
we shall henceforth be justified in refusing to admit him into a 
state that would fain enjoy a good constitution, because he excites 
and feeds and strengthens this worthless part of the soul, and. thus 
destroys the rational part ; like a person who should strengthen the 
hands of the dissolute members of a state, and raise them to supreme 
power, and at the same time bring the educated class to destruction. 
Precisely in the same way we shall assert that the imitative 
poet likewise implants an evil constitution in the soul of each indi- 
vidual, by gratifying that senseless part which, instead of distin- 
guishing the greater from the less, regards the same things now as 
great, and now as small, and manufactures fantastic phantoms that 
are very widely removed from truth ” and “ in the case of love, 
and anger, and all the mental sensations of desire, grief, and pleasure, 
which, as we hold, accompany all our actions, is it not true that 
poetic imitation works upon us similar effects ? For it waters and 
cherishes those emotions, which ought to wither with drou^t, and 
constitutes them rulers, when they ought to be our subjects, if we 


1. Republic, 607. (Translation by Davies and Vaughan). 

2. Republic, 608. 

3. Republic, 605. 
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wish to become better and happier instead of worse and more 
miserable/’^ 

These quotations represent what Plato had to say against poetry 
in the Republic, and make his two chief objections quite clear ; that 
poetry, being imitation, has no claim to truth ; and that, through its 
power to stimulate emotion, it has a bad moral effect upon people. 
When Plato’s objections are looked at like this, it becomes clear 
what Aristotle was doing in the Poetics : he was justifying poetry 
against the tenth book of the Republic. The three cardinal points 
of his theory, his view of imitation, his doctrine of the universality 
of poetic truth, and his metaphor of tragic catharsis, are answers 
to Plato, although Plato’s name is not mentioned in the Poetics. 
Aristotle, like Sidney and Shelley, was a defender and justifier of 
poetry against the Puritan attitude. Plato’s attack on poetry is, 
like many Puritan things, logical, granted the premises and attitude ; 
and if the Poetics were complete, it would offer a coherent theory 
in refutation of such attacks. And though it is not complete, we 
can see that the three points are very intimately connected, and 
provide at least a sketch of such a theory. To the questions : what 
is poetry? and what its place in human life?, Aristotle hardly 
returns an explicit answer, but answers are implicit in what he 
does say. 

Character, emotion, and action — rjdr], Tradr] — are the 

objects of imitation, and (as Butcher says) the phrase ‘men in 
action — irparrovTas — is ‘ virtually an equivalent for these ’. Aristotle 
says that imitation is instinct in our nature ; man “ is the - most 
imitative of living animals, and through imitation learns his 
earliest lessons ; and no less universal is the pleasure in things 

imitated The cause of this again is, that to learn gives the 

liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers but to men in general ; 
whose capacity, however, for learning is more limited. Thus the 
reason why men enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating 
it they find themselves learning or inferring, and saying, perhaps, 
‘ Ah, that is he ’. For if you happen not to have seen the original, 
the pleasure will be due not to the imitation as such, but to the 
execution, the colouring, or some such other cause.”^ The last 
sentence of this passage seems to be at variance with what precedes, 
since we not only learn from imitations of what we have already 


1. Republic, 606. 

2. Poetics, (Translated by Butdier) I. 5. 

3. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, pp. 123-4. 

4. Poetics. IV. 2-5. 
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experienced, but, as with pictures of places we have not visited, from 
imitations of things which we have not experienced. I suppose he 
means that the pleasure of recognition is peculiar to imitation, where- 
as that of learning and inferring, though it may be derived from 
imitation, is not peculiar to it. At any rate, it is clear that Aristotle 
attributed the pleasure derived from poetry to two sources, imitation, 
giving the pleasures of the recognitic«i and learning, and other causes^ 
in this case harmony and rhythm. Learning is not possible without 
recognition ; in order to get new knowledge, we need some link 
between what is entirely new to us and what we already know. 

Aristotle mentions music and dancing2 as examples of imitative 
arts, akin to poetry. In these there is very little question of repro- 
duction (which Plato’s imitation tends to mean) but, on the con- 
trary, emphasis on the difference between imitation and its object, 
even apart from the difference enforced by the medium in which 
the imitation is carried out. “ Each single note is felt as an inward 
agitation. The regular succession of musical sounds, governed by 
the laws of melody and rhythm, are allied to those irpalst? or out- 
ward activities which are the expression of a mental state ”,3 says 
Butcher, describing what music meant to Aristotle. Music still 
stirs emotions, under the condition of a medium arranged with 
almost mathematical particularity, and thereby imitates the effects 
of life. The ‘ inward agitation ’ induced by music corresponds to 
certain ‘outward activities’ : so one ingredient of Aristotelian 
imitation may be reproduction of die effects of life, which is the 
more probable since tragedy on the stage or in the study stirs 
pity and fear,+ the effects of the contemplation of tragedy in living 
experience. As for dancing, it too does not reproduce life. It is 
very different from the movements which it imitates, for its move- 
ments are organized in poise and rhythm, and very carefully 
differentiated from the ordinary movements of the life they imitate. 
A second ingredient seems to be organization, through which the 
unities of dancing and music are obtained. Aristotle continually 
emphasizes unity, 5 attributing the superiority of tragedy over epic 
to its superior unity,® a unity which, he points out, depends upon 
selection^ and organization.^ Qualities of poetic imitation, then, 
are pleasure, teaching, similarity in effect to the object imitated, 
and organized unity. This seems to fit the other points. 

‘ Poetry ’, says Aristotle, ‘ is a thing more philosophical and 


1. Poetics IV. 6. 2. Poetics I. 4-5. 3. Butcher p, 132. 4. Poetics 
VI, 2, IV. 11, XIII. 2, XIV.l. 5. V. Poetics bassim. 6. Poetics V, 5, 
XXVI 446. 7. Poetics V. 5. 8. Poetics XXVI.’ 6. 
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more highly serious than history, for poetry tends to express the 
universal, and history the particular’. This has naively been sup- 
posed to mean that he thought characters ought to be generalized 
types, not individuals. Nothing could be further out. Aristotle is 
to shew, in reply to Plato, how poetry is truthful : he goes further, 
and asserts its truth to be of a particularly excellent kind. No 
sane person thinks that poetry tells the literal truth, especially in 
those branches with which Aristotle was concerned. What it does 
is to put before us an imitation of life from which we may learn 
truth about life. It does not give us mere facts, like history, nor 
general laws, like philosophy; but it gives us an imitation of life 
in a form which enables us to draw general conclusions about life. 
It differs in being selected, and organized in small compass ; and in 
reaching farther afield than individual experience. These differences 
more than compensate for the disadvantages the imitation suffers in 
not being life. Our individual experience of life is at first hand, 
for we ourselves have the experience. It is direct, and affects our 
lives directly. But in poetry we get indirect experience, at second 
or third hand, which is not, however, like the direct, circumscribed 
by our senses, by physical necessity, and by those parts of space 
in which our bodies are able to be presait. It heed not be confused 
by the personal emotions which direct experience brings ; we are 
not compelled to take it all in at once, under penalty of missing 
much of it. In range it covers all of human life that can be told 
in words : but it is not our own experience. In it we cannot be 
said to have, or even to share, other people’s experiences, but we 
are enabled to understand and sympathize with them. We can 
understand because the imitation is selected and organized, and 
sympathize because we experience emotions akin to those the ac- 
tuality imitated would arouse. And so we learn from poetry and 
through it are better able to ‘ see life steadily and see it whole ’. 
How often do we gain a better understanding of our own experiences 
from the consummate imitation of similar experiences in poetry ! 
In life, our major experiences are fraught with direct personal con- 
sequences for us, they meet us with great force, and often taid to 
overpower us : it is not easy for us to judge them and give them a 
true place in our lives. But poetry makes it easier for us to do 
this ; by which, and by extending the range of our experience, it 
gives us universal truth. Unless, however, the elements of Aristo- 
telian imitation are presait, poetic universality is not possible. 

Catharsis, as Aristotle presents it, is a particular case of the 
practical working of the other two points, and is the justification 
of poetry’s power to stir emotion. The Poetics only deal with tragic 
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catharsis, but Aristotle probably had comedy in view also. A pas- 
sage in the Republic challenges comedy to justify itself. “Does 
not the same reasoning apply to jokes which you would yourself 
be ashamed to make, but which in comic representations, or even 
in private life, you will be very well pleased to hear, and will not 
hate as immoral — acting in this just as you acted in your pity? 
For, on such occasions, you give the rein to that element, which, 
in your own case, you check by reason, when it would fain create 
laughter, because you dread the reputation of a buffoon ; and, having 
thus given it strength and spirit, you have often, in your own 
conduct, been unconsciously seduced into adopting the character of 
a comic poef’.i Plato holds that poetry encourages morbid emo- 
tions ; Aristotle that it corrects them. 

‘Through pity and fear’, Aristotle says, tragedy effects ‘the 
proper catharsis of these emotions ’.2 The word is a descriptive 
metaphor, and whether it means purification or purgation is not 
a matter of desperate urgency. “ The grammatical point. . .does not 
make very much difference to the final interpretation. KaSapat-s is 
a well-known medical and ritual term and refers always to getting 
rid of something which is either ritually impure or medically un- 
sound. If you purge a person then from these emotions, it means 
that you get rid of such emotions as are in themselves unsound, 
or alternatively, if you purify certain emotions, it means that you 
get rid of the unsound elements in these emotions. These two ideas 
as you see correspond for all practical purposes. It cannot be 
argued, however, that the emotions of pity and terror are altogether 
per se unsound, inasmuch as they are themselves to be used as 
elements of the cure’’.^ Catharsis is not an explanation of the 
psychological process by which tragedy has a beneficial' psychologi- 
cal effect upon its audience, but a metaphorical description of it. 
It need not be intended that actual purgation of emotions takes 
place; enough that a similar effect to that of purging the body 
happens to the mind. “ Tragedy is an imitation of an action that 
is serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude ; in language 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the several kinds 
being found in separate parts of the play ; in the form of action, 
not of narrative ; through pity and fear effecting the proper purga- 
tion of these emotions All the r®t describes tragedy as Aristotle 
knew it, but the last sentence tells what tragedy does. It produces 


1. Republic, 606. 2. Poetics, VI, 3. 3. Prof. R. M. Henry (Presi- 
dent of the Classical Association) in a letter to the writer. 

4. Poetics, VI. 2-3. 
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emotional effects akin to those produced by tragic situations in life. 
As an imitation, it teaches and gives pleasure. As poetry, it enables 
us to understand, and so to generalize about life. We experience 
the emotions of pity and fear in a weakened form in which they 
cannot upset our judgment, and at this low intensity they are rather 
pleasant than painful. By means of tragedy, pity and fear are 
purged of whatever element in them throws, in actual life, our 
judgment out of balance. 

Ka9apaLs, in Hippocratic medicine, is distinguished from Kevojo-ts. 
That means the removal of alien matter ; this, the removal of 
healthy but surplus humours — ^the difference between getting rid of 
pus, and of blood. Butcher argues that pity and fear are to be 
freed from a morbid element — ra XvirowT-a — ^which causes pain.^ This 
can only be, as has been suggested, their power to disturb mental 
balance, which is inherent in their occurrence in life, and not often 
or easily to be overcome. In modem psycho-therapy, a patient may 
be cured of a ‘ phobia ’ by having its cause recalled to his conscious- 
ness. He is then able to see it in its tme perspective, and, though 
the ‘ phobia ’ is not wholly removed, it loses its panic quality. In 
the same way, by making understanding easier, pity and fear are 
purged, even in life. While the morbid element is present there is 
sentimentality and cowardice ; when it is absent there is sympathy 
and pmdence. 

From a slightly different point of view, another practice of 
modem medecine offers an illustration. When we are inoculated 
against a disease like enteric, dead microbes (which may be said to 
be purged of their morbid element) are injected into- our bodies, 
which metaphorically acquire an understanding of the microbes, and 
learn what to do with them when they are alive. This metaphor 
deserves to be taken about as literally as the catharsis metaphor. It 
serves the same sort of descriptive purpose. The important thing 
is that tragedy is a preventative of emotional unbalance, and a teacher 
of truth — ^which, 

“ with new acquist 

Of tme experience from this great event 
With peace and consolation hath dismast. 

And catai of mind all passion spait”. 

2. ‘ Longinus ' 

‘Longinus,’ whoever he was, was a great critic and a great 
man. He has been called “the first romantic critic,” and it has 


1. Butcher, p. 253ff., and note, 
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been said that Horace represents the rule, and he the exception, 
among critics of antiquity. The reasons for these and similar judg- 
ments are, no doubt, the stress which he lays upon emotion, his 
personal approach to many authors, his preference of greatness over 
correctness, the intensity of his feeling for style, and the very sub- 
ject of his treatise. But all the same, there is in the Trspi vij/ons a 
great deal of what we are accustomed to call the classical. 

The dating of the work in the first century a.d., the arguments 
for which Professor Atkins cogently summarizes,^ is an aid to under- 
standing, since it makes clear the reasons for its position. It was 
written “ when efforts were being made to obtain distinction of style 
at all costs,” 2 with many unfortunate results, and it must have had 
these in mind, and been designed to show what distinction of style 
truly was, and how it was to be achieved. “ . . . ‘ sublimity ’ in its 
modern sense is not wide enough to cover his treatment What he 
has in mind is rather ‘ elevation,’ all that raises style above the 
ordinary and gives to it distinction in its widest and truest sense ; 
and sound ideas on this subject were what the age most needed, as 
was shown by the efforts of Tacitus directed to the same end. Hence 
the work has all the appearance of a treatise written to meet a pres- 
sing need of the time.” ^ 

Though he continually emphasizes the power over the emotions, 
and even to inspire awe. that to u^os exercises, it would be a mis- 
take to think that he corisidered the exercise of this power the func- 
tion of literature. On the contrary, like other qualities of literature, 
it is a means to an end. This quality, so much sought after, and so 
unsuccessfully, by the writers of his own time, he found in the works 
of classical Greece, and his reference is continually to these stan- 
dards. But since he is concerned with a particular question of style 
—the sublime — and not with poetry or literature in general, he 
deals with passages rather than with works, and with the particular 
rather than the general. It is therefore a natural consequence of 
his subject and his circumstances that he should emphasize those 
things emphasis on which is characteristic of a ‘ romantic ’ critic. 
But, as well as taking the great Greeks as his standards, he shows 
himself in much at one with Aristotle. He finds necessary to great 
expression the same quality which Aristotle found necessary to great 
composition — ^unity, achieved by selection and organization. “ One fac- 
tor of sublimity must necessarily be the power of choosing the most 


1. Atkins, Literary Criticism in Antiquity, I, 210ff. 

2. Atkins, I, 217. 

3. Atkins, I, 217-8. 
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vital of the included elements, and of making these, by mutual super- 
position, form as it were a single body.”^ And of Sappho’s ode, 
4}mvsTaL Efiot, he says : “ All the symptoms are found severally in 
lovers ; to the choice of those which are conspicuous, and to their 
concentration, is due the pre-eminent merit here.”^ Here he is 
dealing with matter rather than with form, in consonance with his 
principle that the first and most potent source of lofty style is the 
“ faculty of grasping great conceptions,”® since “ great words issue, 
and it cannot be otherwise, from those whose thoughts are weighty. 
This is another side of Aristotle’s emphasis on plot, on the bones 
as a necessary pre-condition of the living flesh. And he says, “ Lan- 
guage is made grand in the highest degree by that which corresponds 
to the collocation of limbs in the body, of which no one, if cut off 
from another, has anything noticeable in itself, yet all in combination 
produce a perfect stmcture.”® In his remark upon Sappho’s ode, 
he not only praises its unity, but there is also a suggestion of Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of poetic truth — the choice of conspicuous lovers’ 
symptoms and their concentration into- one is the way in which 
universal truth about love can be presented ; as, in that poem, it is. 

‘ Longinus ’ observed a number of things about to 
and his observations can tell us a good deal about the nature of 
poetry. In the first place “it is not to persuasion but to ecstasy 
that passages of extraordinary genius carry the hearer.”® By. itself, 
or in conjunction with such dicta as “ Sublimity is the note which 
rings from a great soul”’’ or “Great words issue from those whose 
thoughts are weighty/’® this passage might be taken to mean no 
more than that emotional power in expression is the characteristic 
of literary genius. But he means more than that. In another place 
he says that “ it is a fact of Nature that the soul is raised by true 
sublimity, it gains a proud step upwards, it is filled with joy and 
exultation, as though itself had produced what it hears. Whenever 
therefore anything is heard frequently by a man of sense and literary 
experience, but does not dispose his mind to high thoughts, nor 
leave in it material for fresh reflection, beyond what is actually 
said ; while it sinks, if you look carefully at the whole context, and 


1. Longinus (translated by A. 0. Prickard) Sect. 10. 
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dwindles away, this can never be true sublimity, being preserved so 
long only as it is heard. That is really great, which gives much food 
for fresh reflection ; which it is hard, nay impossible, to resist : of 
which the memory is strong and indelible.”^ Here he makes it essen- 
tial to sublimity that ‘men of sense and literary experience’ should 
be moved to fresh reflection, and have their minds disposed to high 
thoughts ; and this happens when the soul is raised . . . and filled 
with joy and exultation,’ when it is in ecstasy. Mere persuasion is 
something which affects its subject from outside ; it does not enlist 
himself on its side, for he is not emotionally concerned in the issue, 
and his part is not dynamic. But sublimity makes an ally of the 
reader or hearer, and, by putting him into a state of ecstasy, adds 
his emotional force to its own ; the part which he plays is dynamic, 
leading to fresh reflection and high thoughts. But of what sort are 
these ? ‘ Longinus ’ does not say ; but they can only be about one 
thing — life, in one aspect or another. And with ‘ men of sense and 
literary experience ’ fresh reflection and high thoughts about life 
must lead to a fuller and better understanding of it. 

SomiB aspect or some part of life is imitated by the poet in such 
a way that he achieves sublimity, and the man who reads it ex- 
periences an intense emotional excitement, which nevertheless is not 
the same as the excitement which that part or aspect of life would 
itself actually have produced in him. Indeed, ‘ Longinus ’ does not 
seem tb be referring to this side of the emotion, but rather to the pecu- 
liar quality of emotion which poetry produces — ‘ the clear vision, the 
pure magic ’ which Kipling attributes to only a few lines, in the Ode 
to a Nightingale and Kuhla Khan.^ This quality is exceedingly difficult 
to describe, yet all lovers of literature know it, however differently 
they may express their reactions. ‘ How beautiful ! ,’ ‘ How perfect I 
‘ How good ! ’, ‘ How brilliant ! ‘ How true. ! ’, ‘ How charm.ing ! ’ 

— ^they all express practically the same thing when they describe an 
involuntary emotional reaction to poetry. 

The special virtue of ‘ Longinus ’ is his recognition of this emo- 
tional effect. But he does not make it the test of sublimity, like the 
really romantic critics. It is suggested by what he says that this 
ecstasy is not without reason, that it dees not need to be accounted 
for by a direct effect of the words on the reader. When “ the soul 
is filled with joy and satisfaction, as though itself had produced 
what it hears,” it experiences a pleasure akin to that which the 
writer experienced when his expression of his high thoughts satisfied 
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him. Pope had something like this in his mind when he said 

“True wit is Nature to advantage drest — 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well exprest,” 

but not the same, for it is perfectly clear that ‘ Longinus ’ was 
never thinking of mere expression when he speaks of sublimity. 
Greatness of thought was a sine qua non. A writer hardly experi- 
ences the joy and satisfaction which come from expression unless he 
has had something to express which seemed worth while to him ; 
and a necessary element in that satisfaction is understanding. “ He 
tames grief, that fetters it in verse.” Inexplicable sorrow is much 
harder to bear than that which is understood. A great deal of the poet’s 
pleasure in his work comes from the fact that, by being made com- 
municable to others, his great thoughts are made intelligible to- him- 
self. “ Beautiful words are, in a special sense, the light of thought 
The well-chosen word, the mot juste, lights up the thought clearly 
and vividly ; it is understood in a flash, not taken in piecemeal and 
laboriously — “Sublimity, we know, brought cut at the happy moment, 
parts all the matter this way and that, and like a lightning flash, 
reveals, at a stroke and in its entirety, the power of the orator ”2 ; 
for the power of the orator cannot be revealed unless it “ disposes the 
mind to high thoughts, and gives it material for fresh reflection.” 3 

His remarks on music are also illuminating. Melody “ is not 
only an instrument natural to man, which produces persuasion and 
pleasure ; it is a marvellous instrument, which produces passion, but 
leaves him free. . .Do not the notes of the harp, which in themselves 
signify nothing, yet by the interchange of sounds, the mutual accom- 
paniment, the mingled harmony, cast upon us a spell, which is, you 
well know, often marvellous, although these are but images and 
bastard copies of persuasion, not genuine forces operative upon 
human nature ?”+ So “ Composition. . .must. . .at once soothe us 
as we hear, and also dispose to stateliness, and high mood, and 
sublimity.” s The place, then, of sound in sublimity (for by ‘ com- 
position ’ he means the arrangement of words for their rhythm and 
sound^) is to open the minds of the readers to the full acceptance 
of what is said to them. It produce passicai yet leaves them free. 
Music, especially through its rhythms, has the power of stirring our 


1. Long. Sect. 30. 

2. Long. Sect. 1. 

3. Long. Sect. 7. 

4. Long. Sect. 39. 

5. Long. Sect. 39. 

6. Long. Sect 39. 
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emotions without intellectual intervention— an inferior thing in itself ; 
but literature can use this power to put its readers into the mood in 
which they most readily assimilate the things it says. The emotion 
produced by sound does not compel to action, or even to thought, 
as it would if it arose in life ; but it is there, an ally to strengthen 
the understanding and the will towards action. In this way it leads 
to illumination ; as if, in the dark before a flash of lightning, the 
pupils of our eyes were by some means already contracted exactly 
to suit the brightness of the coming light. 

Perhaps the wisest of all the things that ‘ Longinus ’ had to say 
is “judgment of style is the last and ripest fruit of much experience”! 
— experience, this must be, of both literature and life, the experience 
of “ men of sense, accustomed to literature.” It must be so, because 
from among the five sources^ of lofty style which he enumerates, wise 
and intense experience of life can alone lead to understanding of 
the first two, while judgment of the others is chiefly a matter of 
literary education. Nor can we judge style without having some under- 
standing of what is intended to be expressed. This cannot come 
wholly from style, since we cannot understand absolute novelty with- 
out having in our minds something to which we can refer it for 
classification, per genus et differentiam. 

‘Longinus’ is actually concerned with a technical rather than 
a theoretical problem. Aristotle does not say how catharsis is brought 
about ; he is content that it does take place. But ‘ Longinus ’ shews 
what sort of writing produces (in the widest metaphorical sense) a 
cathartic effect. 

3. Sir Philip Sidney 

The Elizabethan critics were chiefly concerned with two things : 
one, how to elevate English poesy to the position which they felt, 
as English, that it deserved and could reach; and the other, to defend 
it against Puritan attacks. And when they are dealing with the 
second, they give the impression of men drawn from their main 
interest, and eager to return to it, as soon as they can free themselves 
from the mosquito-like annoyances they are suffering. We hardly 
find a critic of the age who is not interested in technical matters, and 


1. Long. Sect. 2. 

2. The five sources are — 

(1) Grandeur of conception. 

(2) Intensity of emotion. 

(3) The skilful use of figures. 

(4) Nobility of diction. 

(5) Harmonious word-order. (Long. Sect. 8). 
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the improvement and development of English poesy. In these things, 
they are original investigators, sometimes wrong-headed and absurd, 
but full of eagerness to find ways to their end, and deeply serious in 
their pursuit of it. This is not so where the justification of poetry 
is concerned. They saw that certain poetry seemed vulnerable to 
Puritan attack, but they were not interested in justifying that poetry. 
As a whole, they believed in poetry and were not very curious why 
they believed in it. What they wished to do was to^ silence the 
tiresome interrupters, and get back to business. And indeed the 
logic on both sides is no more sound than that of Berkeley, on the 
one hand, or Johnson’s practical refutation of it, on the other. While 
these are reasons why the defence of poetry should have run along 
the lines it did, it seems likely that had any serious interest in the 
comprehension of the nature and value of poetry been roused, some 
less childish and inconsistent arguments in its favour would have 
appeared. Their positiori was superficially like that of Aristotle re- 
plying to Plato’s attack, and fundamentally, no doubt, the quarrel 
was the same. But all the Puritans had in common with Plato was 
their subordination of all other things to one purpose : and all the 
defenders had in common with Aristotle was their love of poetry ; 
and they were concerned, not to discover the true value and nature 
of poetry, but to defend it, as in a court of law. 

Though in technical matters they are various, traditional or 
anti-traditional, authoritarians or innovators, or ready to take good 
where they find it, in poetical theory they are much bound by 
authority. Though the classics had usurped some of the Church’s 
authority, the attitude had not greatly changed, and a quotation 
from a writer to be reverenced was a forcible argument, whoever 
the writer was. Even to-day, the cross-citation of authorities is 
hardly even an obsolescent method of controversy. The age of 
Elizabeth was a religious age. J. M. Robertson’s History of Free- 
thought shows how religious it was, even while he is stressing the 
irreligious elements in the thought of the time. There was no one 
who did not pay lip-service to, and few who did not thoroughly 
accept, those parts of Christian belief on which Christian ethics 
depend, especially immortality and the salvation of the soul. Pro- 
fessor Michael Tierney says, in a recent article, “ The dissociation 
between Christianity and the study of the classics is a very ancient 
tradition. It is probably even pre-Christian in origin, deriving, as 
I believe, ultimately from the old feud between philosophy and 
poetry, to which Plato, here undoubtedly reproducing a genuine 
Socratic idea, refers in the last book of his Republic. The Cynic 
and Stoic successors of Socrates passed on to the early Church their 
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side of the feud, which turned into one between the new religion and 
the old literature. In its more extreme forms it led to the rejection 
even of grammar itself, and to an implicit theory that fervour made 
up for all except the narrowest ecclesiastical training. It persisted 
right up to the Renaissance, which itself was in one sense only the 
reversal of the picture, the victory of the long-suppressed literature 
of Greece and Rome over its millenial rival.” 

In these ‘ spacious days,’ this feud was important, for though 
the Renaissance gave strength to literature, the Reformation gave 
strength to Puritanism, as vigorous an opponent of literature as the 
Church had ever been ; indeed, this particular Church tradition was 
carried on by the Puritans, by a strange but natural turn. Rebels, 
after all, are usually Utopists, and try to interfere with life, the 
corollary of which is to interfere with literature. And when power 
has made them conservative, and interference with life has turned 
out to be not altogether so useful as they had thought, interference 
with literature is what they cling to, as the last shred of their 
prophetic garment. The Puritans might have put up a defence of 
poetry on the grounds of freedom of conscience, but it would not 
likely have gone even as far as Areopagitica^ for, after all, “ orthodoxy 
is my doxy.” In any case, their quarrel with the poets and lovers 
of poetry was not one of principle, for on that they were more or less 
agreed, but of fact : Was poetry, or was it not, an hindrance tO' the 
practice of virtue and the Christian life ? The Puritans were perhaps 
the most independent of authority among the Elizabethans, but they 
drew on the Fathers for their ammunition. The question was the 
traditional one, whatever side a man was on. The defenders looked 
to the ancients for arguments, and, inclined to think that the classical 
ways were the best possible, based themselves on Horace especially ; 
but they interpreted the miscere utile dulci in a way much coloured 
by their religious outlook. 

The position of the Church, at its most favourable to literature, 
had been expressed in St. Basil’s De legmdis libris gentilium ; and 
it is curiously interesting that Sir John Harington, who owes so much 
to Sidney, in the Brief e Apologie of Poetrie prefixed to his translation 
of Orlando Furio<so (1591), draws directly upon St. Basil when he 
comes to the Christian position and duty in this matter.^ 

“ I cannot denie,” he says, “ but to vs that are Christians, in 
respect of the high end of all, which is the health of our soules, not 
only Poetrie but all other studies of Philosophy are in a manner 
vaine and superfluous, yea (as the wise man saith) whatsoever is 


1. Gregory Smith, curiously, did not notice this. 
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under the sunne is vanitie of vanities, and nothing but vanitie. But 
sith we liue with men & not with saints, and because few men 
can embrace this strict and stoicall diuinitie, or rather, indeed, for 
that the holy scriptures, in which those high mysteries of our salu- 
ation are contained, are a deepe & profound studie and not sub- 
ject to euerie weake capacite, no nor to the highest wits and judg- 
ments, except they be first illuminat by Gods spirit or instructed 
by teachers and preachers : there we do first read some other authors, 
making them as it were a looking glasse to the eyes of our minde, 
and then after we haue gathered more strength, we enter into pro- 
founder studies of higher mysteri^, hauing first as it were enabled 
our eyes by long beholding the sunne in a bason of water at last to 
looke vpon the sunne it selfe. So we read how that great Moses, 
whose learning and sanctitie is so renowned over all nations, was 
first instructed in the learning of the Egyptians before he came to 
that high contemplation of God and familiaritie (as I jnay soterme it) 
with God.”i This is the argument of the second section of St. 
Basil’s ‘ children’s sermon,’ and the examples of Moses, and the sun 
reflected in water, are taken directly from it. St. Basil, on the 
other hand, does not speak of living “ with men and not with saints ”, 
but says that the minds of young people, which are yet scarcely 
ripe for the mysteries of Christianity, can be prepared for such 
study by reading the examples of virtue in the pagan poets, historians, 
and' philosophers. He thought (though perhaps he did not feel) 
that all non-sacred literature was only of value when it gave direct 
instruction in the practice of virtue. In this light it is quite clear 
why the Elizabethans so emphasized allegorical interpretation : it 
was the easiest way to justify their desires to their principles. They 
were probably no less successful in deceiving themselves than other 
men have been at other times and in other matters. 

Puttenham, arguing from the same premises, expatiates upon 
what Harington hints at when he speaks of living “ with men and 
not with saints ” ; and justifies even trifling poetry as being relative- 
ly not noticeably further removed from divine things than the most 
serious literature. “ And as I can not denie but these conceits of 
mine be trifles, no less in very deede be all the most serious studies 
of man, if we shall measure grauitie and lightnesse by the wise ma-n-; 
ballance, who, after he had considered of all the profoundest artes 
and studies among men, in th’ende cryed out with this Epyphoneme, 
Vanitas vanitatum & omnia vanitas.”^ 


1. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, li., 197-8. 

2. E. C. E., 11. 116. 
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To the Elizabethans, over whom Christian dogma had a hold 
which it is difficult for most of us to appreciate to-day, arguments 
of St. Basil’s sort had great force. And since thought on most philo- 
sophical matters, for or against, was conditioned by Christian dogma, 
it did not occur to them to pursue subtle explanations, but to take 
the answer already suggested, which was next at hand, and, so to 
speak, meet the adversaries on their own ground. That answer was al- 
legorical interpretation, for which they could find support, not only 
from the fathers and the heritage of Platonic ideas, but from the 
current over-simple interpretation of Aristotle’s poetic universality and 
Horace’s whole attitude. According to Lodge ; “ in the person of 
Saturne our decaying yeares are signified ; in the picture of angry 
luno lour affections are dissiphered ; in the person of Minerua is our 
vnderstanding signified, both in respect of warre as policie. When 
they faine that Pallas was begotten of the braine of lupiter, their 
meaning is none other but that al wisedome (as the learned say) 
is from aboue, and cometh from the father of Lights ; in the portra- 
ture of Apollo all knowledge is denotated. So that, what so they wrot, 
it was to this purpose, in the way of pleasure to draw men to wise- 
dome.”^ And “what is here prefigurde by our miraculous Artist,” 
asks Chapman, “ but the vniuersal world, which, being so spatious 
and almost unmeasurable, one circlet of a Shield represents and 
imbraceth ? 

On the other hand, they insist often on the delight of poetry, 
which, plainly, was something they valued greatly ; though tliey all 
thought of it as a means to an end, sometimes they rather forgot the 
end in the means. It is possible however, to make too much of 
this as a prelude to a merely aesthetic view of poetry, such as was 
current within living memory. The Elizabethans enjoyed the dulce, 
but they did not think it valuable without the utile. 

Sir Philip Sidney is representative of Elizabethan literary 
theory. He may go farther and see more than others, but the ideas 
and principles that underlie his work are the same. And what seems 


1. Gregory Smith quotes Sir Thomas Wilson’s Arte oj Rhetorique — 

“ For undoubtedly there is no one tale among all the poets, but under 
the same is comprehended some thing that pertaineth either to the amend- 
ment of manners, to the knowledge of tmth, to the setting forth of 
Nature’s work, or else to the understanding of some notable thing done 

The Poets were wise men, and wi:^ed in heart the redress of things ” — • 

and comments : “ This idea runs throughout the essays, alike in the general 
theory, and in the method used in the interpretation of literary examples.” 

2. E. C. E., I. 66. 

3. E. C. E. IL 297. 
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most remarkable about his discussion, as about those of other 
Elizabethan critics, in spite of much that is brilliant, is its crudity 
and over-simplicity. Their answers to the fundamental problems 
about literature are so ready as to be immediately suspect of 
superficiality. 

Sidney opens by arguing that the antiquity of poetry is proof 
of its value as the source of all other learning, but this takes no 
account of the possibility of other learning being an improvement 
on poetry. Neither has his argument from the universal occur- 
rence of poetry in both barbarous and civilized nations any real 
weight for its defence. When he justifies the title votes on the 
ground that the Sortes Virgilianae had much faith put in them, and 
that the oracles of the Sybil and Delphic Apollo were in verse, and 
that " the holy David’s Psalmes are a divine poem,” the scholarship 
is purposeless. But there is more to be said for his argument from 
the words poeta and makar, since that leads him to consider the 
poet as creator, whence he passes to imitation. All arts,i he says, 
Astronomy, Geometry, Music, Natural and Moral Philosophy, Law, 
History, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Medicine, Metaphysics, build 
upon Nature : “ only the Poet, disdayning to be tied to any such 
subjection, lifted vp with the vigor of his own inuention, dooth growe 
in effect another nature in making things either better than Nature 
bringeth forth, or, quite a newe, formes such as neuer were in 
Nature, as the Heroes, Demigods, Cyclops, Chimeras, Furies, and 
such like ; so as hee goeth hand in hand with Nature, not inclosed 
within the narrow warrant of her guifts, but freely ranging onely 
within the Zodiack of his own wit. Nature never set forth the 
earth in so rich tapistry as diuers Poets have done, neither with 


1. c.f. Bacon’s more orderly statement : “ there is agreeable to the 
spirit of Man a more ample Greatnesse, a more exact Goodnesse, and a 
more absolute varietie than can bee found in the Nature of things. There- 
fore, because the Acts or Euents of true Historic haue not that Magnitude 
which satisfieth the minde of Man, Poesie faineth Acts and Euents Greater 
and more Heroicall j because true Historic propoundeth the successes and 
issues of actions not so agreable to the merits of Vertue and Vice, there- 
fore Poesie faines them more iust in Retribution and more according to 
Revealed Prouidence ; because true Historie represented! Actions and Euents 
more ordinarie and lesse interchanged, therefore Poesie endueth them with 
more Rarenesse and more vnexpected and alternative Variations : So as 
it appeared! that Poesie serueth and conferred! to Magnanimitie, Moralitie, 
and to delectation. And therefore it was euer thought to haue some 
participation of diuinesse, because it doth raise and erect the Minde, by 
submitting the shewes of things to the desires of the Mind, whereas reason 
doth buckle and bowe the Mind unto the Nature of things.” 
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pleasant riuers, fruitful trees, sweet smelling flowers, nor whatsoever 
else may make the too much loued earth more louely. Her world 
is brasen, the Poets only deliver a golden. But let those things alone 
and goe to man, for whom as the other things are, so it seemeth 
in him her vtter most cunning is imployed, and know whether shee 
haue brought forth so tme a louer as Theagines, so constant a 
friende as Pilades, so valiant a man as Orlando, so right a Prince 
as Xenophons Cyrus, S0‘ excellent a man euery way as Virgils Aeneas : 
neither let this be iestingly conceiued, because the works of the one 
be essential, the other, in imitation or fiction ; for any vnderstand- 
ing knoweth the skil of the Artificer standeth in that Idea or fore-- 
conceite of the work, and not in the work it selfe.^ And that the 
Poet hath that Idea is manifest, by deliuering them forth in such 
excellencie as hee hath imagined them. Which deliuering forth also is 
not wholie imaginatiue, as we are wont to say by them that build 
Castles in the ayre ; but so farre substantially it worketh, not onely 
to make a Cyrus, which had been but a particular excellencie, as 
Nature might haue done, but to bestow a Cyrus vpon the worlde, 
to make many Cyrus’s if they wil learne aright why and how that 
Maker made him.”® 

This is a curious passage. Sidney has seen clearly that the 
world seen in literature is not the world seen in life, and therefore 
that poetic imitation is something very different from mere repro- 
duction ; but he seriously misconceives the difference, and reckons 
that the superiority of the poetic world lies in either the monstrosity 
or the abstract moral constitution of its inhabitants. And indeed 
they come to much the same thing, for Aeneas, considered as ‘so 
excellent in every way,’ is no less a moral monster than Poljrphemus 
was a physical one.® The creative- power of the poet, however, lies 
not only in his ability to create such monsters in his golden world, 
but, by that means, to bestow many such upon the brazen world of 
Nature, who have taken those creations for their example. But he 
says that poetry is an art of imitation, by Aristotle’s authority : 
yet his metaphor of a ‘speaking picture’ shews rather a Platonic 
than an Aristotelian conception of imitation. And its end is to 
teach and delight. His conception of imitation is in fact vague, for 
according to him there are three classes of poets, the sacred, the 


1. Bacon differed from him on this point : “ I doe rather think 
tliat the fable was first and the exposition deuised then that the Morall 
was first and thereupon the fable framed.” 

2. E. C. E., I. 156-7. 

2. Sidney justifies his conduct to Dido as obedience to divine com- 
mand. 
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philosophical, and those like the best painters “who, having no 
law but wit, bestow that in cullours upon you which is fittest for the 
eye to see,” and are “ they which most properly do imitate to teach 
and delight, and to imitate borrow nothing of what is. hath been, 
or shall be : but range, onely rayned with learned discretion, into 
the divine consideration of what may be, and should be.” What 
then do they imitate? Whatever it may be, it is a far cry from 
‘men in action.’ It would seem that the objects of imitation 
are abstract qualities, for “ it is that fayning notable images of ver- 
tues, vices, or what else, with that delightful teaching, which must 
be the right describing note to know a Poet by.”^ and so, in Sidney’s 
hands, Aristotle’s doctrines of imitation and poetic universality be- 
come simply allegory, “ for whatsoever the Philosopher sayth shoulde 
be doone, hee (the Poet) giueth a perfect picture of it in some one, 
by whom hee presupposeth it was doone. So as hee coupleth the 
generall notion with the particular example.”® And “ if the Poet doe 
his part a-right he will shew you in Tantalus, Atrms, and such like, 
nothing that is not to be shunned ; in Cyrus, Aeneas, Vlisses, each 
thing to be followed.”® It seems strange that Sidney should con- 
sider either Ulysses or Aeneas a perfect character — and one suspects 
that he is simply seizing on the most readily accessible argument to 
defend the poetry which he loves. 

He concludes that the poet is superior to the historian because 
he offers examples of well-doing while the record of history conti- 
nually shows bad men crowned with success : poetry therefore teaches 
better things than history. And it is superior to philosophy, 
not in teaching, where he is prepared to admit equality, with perhaps 
a slight balance in philosophy’s favour, but in power to move, and 
so to lead to action. “ I thinke,” he says, “ that no man is so much 
Philo philosophos as to compare the Philosopher, in moouing, with 
the Poet. And that moouing is of a higher degree then teaching, it 
may by this appeare, that it is well nigh the cause and the effect of 
teaching. For who will be taught, if hee bee not mooued with desire 
to be taught ? and what so much good doth that teaching bring 
forth (I speak still of morrall doctrine) as that it moouefh one to 
doe that which it dooth teach ? 

It seems clear that in this instance, Sidney clearly recr^nized 
two things : that imaginative literature can be, and often is, more 


1. E. C. E., I. 160. 
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enlightening morally than history, and that the emotional force of 
poetry has something to do with its superiority to philosophy in this 
respect also. And while it is true that his account of the way in 
which these things act and are brought about is thoroughly unsatis- 
factory, it is valuable that he should have realized that the facts 
were so. To regard literature as a direct stimulus to action is to 
hold the view that only the Censorship holds to-day. 

He admits that “ the Lirick is larded with passionate sonnets,” i 
though it “giueth praise, the reward of vertue, to vertuous acts .”2 
It “giues morrall precepts, and naturall Problemes”^ and “some- 
times rayseth vp his voice to the heights of the heauens, in singing 
the laudes of the immortal God.”*^ Pindar, indeed, in his opinion, 
sometimes exercised his faculty on subjects unworthy of it, but “it 
was the fault of the Poet, and not of the Poetry ” ;5 and in love 
poetry (which he defends only as expressing the love of beauty) 
when the erotic becomes unduly prominent, the judgement is to be, 
not “ that Poetrie abuseth mans wit, but that mans wit abuseth 
Poetrie.”® The sonnets to Stella are then, I suppose, the expression 
of a love for ideal beauty, for they hardly suit the other lyric quali- 
ties which he mentions, though, in the twenty-eighth sonnet, he seems 
to deny that they are allegorical. Not much lyric poetry, and that 
not the best, is worthy by this standard. 

He does say of what comedy, “ whom naughtie Playmakers and 
Stage-keepers haue iustly made odious, is an imitation — “of the 
common errors of our life, which he representeth in the most ridi- 
culous and scomefull sort that may be ; so as it is impossible that 
any beholder can be content to be such a one.”® His conception of 
comedy is that it teaches men to shun evil, by representing evil in a 
ridiculous light, as a “ great foile to perceiue the beauty of vertue 
m “ our priuate and domestical matters,” lo while the “ high and ex- 
cellent Tragedy . . . openeth the greatest wounds, and sheweth forth 
the Vlcers that are coured with Tissue : . . . with starring the effects 
of admiration and commiseration, teacheth the vncertainty of this 
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world.”^ Heroical poetry on the other hand, is “ the best and most 
accomplished kinde of Poetry. For as the image of each action 
styrreth and instnicteth the mind, so the loftie image of such Wor- 
thies most inflameth the mind with d^ire to be worthy . ”2 

From all this it is not difficult to extract the general view of 
poetry to which Sidney committed himself. Poetry was an imita- 
tion, not necessarily in verse, of examples of virtue or vice, moving 
men to practise virtue or to shun vice. The implication is that ad- 
miration for virtue and abhorrence for vice are the emotions which 
lead to practice, yet in his personal remark about Chevy Chase, it 
looks as if the emotion he felt was something less abstract, the direct 
thrill of what Saintsbury romantically calls “ the mirific kiss of the 
spouse.” No such thing, however, is in Sidney’s theory : and even 
here he probably believed himself to be urged to emulation of the 
doughty deeds of Percy and Douglas by admiration for them. His 
conception of poetry’s moral effect was allegorical. And though he 
lays great stress on delight, he certainly thinks it the sugar coating 
to the pill, for Poets “ doo meerely make to imitate, and imitate both 
to delight and teach, and delight to moue men to take that goodnes 
in hande, which without delight they would flye as from a stranger ; 
and teach, to make them know that goodnes whereunto they are 
mooued.”3 

The value of Sidney’s Apologie to the progress of English poetry 
was great, but its contribution to literary theory is not. As a reply, 
it was effectual ; as an inquiry it achieves little. Much has to be 
allowed, it is true, for the traditions shaping Sidney’s outlook, 
which were largely responsible for the attitude he took up, and the 
points of his defence. But he makes few observations which are 
instructive, and no deductions which are illuminating. He tells us 
little of his actual feeling about poetry. All that we can see is that 
he found poetry a source of moral teaching, that he recognized a 
difference between its world and the world of life, and that he loved 
it and delighted in it. But no critic among his contemporaries can 
tell us any more. 

J. O. Bartley 
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MISCARRIAGE OF ATTEMPTED STRATIFICATION 
OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 


Earnest students of Indian Religion and Philosophy are bound, 
sooner or later, to be attracted towards the Bhagavadgita. There is 
a real human interest in the Poem. The question to which it seeks 
to furnish an answer is one of perennial interest to mankind ; and 
because the appeal of the Poem, at any rate in its existing form, 
seems to be predominantly intellectual, critical students of the Poem 
are intrigued to discover and to set forth logically, and in a language 
conformable to modem ways of thinking, Srikr§na’s answer to the 
problem of man’s duty here below and his destiny hereafter. Indian 
commentators from Sahkaracarya downwards have assumed that this 
answer is one and self-consistent. It is however the case that the 
commentators’ interpretations differ from one another, and accusa- 
tions of text-torturing have been freely bandied from one side to 
the other. 

Modern scholars, particularly critical scholars from the West, 
have looked at the question from a slightly different point of view. 
The Poem offers now and then passages where even the most devoted 
and pains-taking student inevitably stumbles ; and it becomes almost 
impossible for even the most conscientious reader to retain the threads 
of the very complicated arguments steadily in the hand and prevent 
them from getting hopelessly entangled or snapped asunder. Not 
a few have given up the task as intrinsically incapable of accomplish- 
ment, adducing, like Barnett, i in justification the argument of con- 
fused philosophical terminology or, like Deussen,^ the transitional 
philosophy of the period when the Poem may be assumed to have 
been composed, or, like Edgerton^ the K>-called “ mysticism ” of the 
Poem which could juxtapose ‘ yes ’ and ‘ no ’ and assert the validity 
of both. Others have essayed to set apart an “ original nucleus ” 
of the Bhagavadgita with a continuous, cogent and consistent argu- 
ment from “later accretions’’ to the Poem made by one or more 


1. Compare his Translation of the Bhagavadgita in the Temple 
Classics, p. 75. 

2. Vier Philosophichen Texte, Introduction. 

3. Bhagvadgita, 1925, p. 95. Senart in his Introduction to the 
French Transl. of the Poem (1922) had urged similar arguments. 
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authors for some ascertainable purpose or other. Even W. von 
Humbolt, writing forty-three years after the first English translation 
o-f the Bhagavadgita (1785) and five years after Schlegel’s Latin 
translation of it, while on the one hand he thanked God for having 
spared him long enough to be able to read this noble Poem, could 
not help giving expression^ to his conviction that the Poem probably 
ended at Adhyaya XI, with XVIII 63-78 superadded thereto, and 
that it had suffered several additions and interpolations ; and Weber, 
Holtzmann, Hopkins, Oldenberg and Winternitz wrote in the same 
strain. 

The most notable achievement of the kind, however, came from 
the late Prof. R. Garbe of Tubingen. In his German translation of 
the Bhagvadgita (First edition 1905, Second edition 1921) Garbe 
essayed to prove that the existing text of the Gita is a Vedantic 
working over of an original Bhakti poem, based on Sarhkhya meta- 
physics, of (700-172 =) 528 stanzas. Winternitz for a time accept- 
ed Garbe’s views wholesale and, following Garbe’s own line of reason- 
ing, declared another 200 stanzas as later additions. Latterly he 
discovered faults in Garbe’s reasoning, and was for regarding a very 
small fraction of the Bhagavadgita as the original and genuine part of 
the teaching.® Schrader (ZDMG, 1910, p, 339f.) thought that the 
oldest Gita ended with 11. 38; Jacobi (ZDMG, 1918, p. 323f.) 
deleted stanzas 11. 7-8, 13-17, 19-24 and 28-29 from Schrader’s 
oldest Gita, but added XVIII, 73 to it ; Oldenberg,® practically ac- 
cepting the above conclusion, said that the first doctrinal addition 
to the Poem began at II. 38 and closed at chapter VI ; while Pandit 
Rajaram Shastri Bhagwat, who is known to have held strong and 
eccentric views on many questions, thought^ that the original Bhaga- 
vadgita was successively elaborated no less than seven times by 
“ seven nameless editors.” 

The most strong point in Garbe’s position was that he essayed 
to prove the interpolated character of specific passages in the Poem 
not merely upon subjective considerations but upon strictly objective 


1. Compare Winternitz, Indian Literature, Eng. Transl.., Vol. I, p. 18. 

2. Winternitz : loc. cit. p. 436f. 

3. NGWG, 1919, pp. 321-32. Compare also Charpentier in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1930, pp. 77-80, pp. 101-105 and 121-126. According to 
him the first doctrinal addition extended from II. 39 to XI, 50 with XVIII. 
74-78 to cap it. The remnant he considered as a quasi-philosophical 
jargon added by some poetastor. He thus found three strata in the Poem. 

4. “ Divings into the Bhagavadgita,” in The Christian Patriot of 14th, 
21st, and 28th January, 1905. 
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and philological grounds.^ This is often lost sight of by Garbe’s 
critics. In his concluding reply to Jacobi in the somewhat heated 
controversy that was carried on® between these savants, to the con- 
tention that if Garbe’s reasoning were sound he should have been 
led to reject a far greater number of passages as interpolations, 
but that if he wanted to retain these latter passages, he should have 
on the same ground retained several others that he had rejected, 
Garbe replied^ that he never entertained the illusion that he had 
ejected all interpolations from the Bhagavadgita. Given convincing 
objective proofs similar to what he, in his own estimation, had ad- 
duced, he would not be unwilling to reject more stanzas if need 
be ; but arguments based on a difference of style or poetic power 
he would not by themselves accept as decisive. Nobody^ to my 
knowledge has tackled, as such, Garbe’s objective proofs in their 
entirety. I made the attempts in 1929 but Garbe had passed away 
in the meanwhile.® 

A devoted pupil of Garbe and a student of some standing in 
the Bhakti literature of India and of Europe, Dr. Rudolf Otto, pub- 
lished in 1934 a small pamphlet of 48 pages calculated to set forth 
what he considered Die Ur gestalt (Original Form) der Bhagavadgita, 
and the next year another pamphlet of the same size setting forth 
eight Lehrtraktate (Doctrinal Tracts) which, according to Otto, came 
to be added to the original Poem in course of time, while a complete 
German translation of the Bhagavadpta with a triple arrangement 
of types (one for the Original Poem, one for the Tracts, and a third 
for additions and minor glosses which came to be inserted some by 
the authors of the Tracts and others by other interpolators) was 
also published by him at about the same time, with valuable Intro- 
duction, Appendices and Notes. This is an outstanding series of 
publications on the Bhagavadgita well worthy of being dedicated to 
the memory of Professor Garbe. It is at once scholarly, penetrating 


1. The most outstanding illustration of this is II. 17. He also men- 
tions III. 9-18, VI. 27-32, etc. See on them my Basu MalUk Lectures, 
pp. 94ff. 

2. Deutche Literaturzeitung for 24th December 1921, 11th February 
1922, 8th April 1922 and 15th July 1922. 

3. Deutche Literaturzeitung, 1922, p. 102 and Bhagavadgita, 2nd 
edn., p. 24. 

4. Not even Oldenberg in Nachrichten KGWG, 1919, pp. 321ff., who 
even accepts some of Garbe’s cases, e.g. III. 9-18. 

5. E. Laraotte’s attempt (Notes sur la BG.) published in 1929 be- 
came known to me only in 1936. Lamotte, who in most respects follows 
Oldenberg in NGWG, does not consider II, 17, and his remarks (p. 135) 
on XVII. 23-28 would seem to support Garbe. 

VI— -I 
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and thought-provoking. The author has mercilessly, but in the cool 
and courageous spirit of science, dissected the Bhagavadgita in at least 
eighteen separate fragments hailing from as many separate authors. 
The argumentation is highly complex, but adequately documented. 
It costs an effort to understand the author because his arguments have 
to be pieced together not only from three separate publications, but 
three separate parts of one of them, the Translation. His conclusion, 
which out-garbes Garbe with a vengeance, may be given in his own 
words^ : “ The notion of the compact unity of the Gita is to be 
given up. Within the frame-work of the original Gita has been 
received a huge and motley assemblage of eight Tracts of varying 
nature, which claim to pass muster under the authority of Lord 
Krsna. Their characteristic divergences are not to be brushed aside 
by any straining after homogeneity. They cannot possibly be made 
to resemble each other. One must on the contrary carefully trace 
out the manifoldness of Indian life and thought which is in evidence 
even in them.” 

After a careful scrutiny of the arguments marshalled out by 
Otto with rare diligence and insistence, the cxmviction has come 
upon me that the author has overshot the mark. His own argu- 
ments, as I hope to prove in the sequel, would go to establish the 
conclusion that the Bhagavadgita in its present form is, not of course 
the unitary Poem which Dhalmann,® Oltrammare and others found 
in it, but a philosophical synthesis made by a clear thinker who has 
scattered all through the Poem stanzas of his own calculated to 
modify the views which he decided to take over into his teaching. 
Let us in the first place concentrate our thoughts on what, according 
to Otto, is the original Bhagavadgita. This we are told consists of 
just 133 stanzas. In the successive redactions of the Poem this part 
received an addition of 35 stanzas, which are of the nature of gloss. 
Fourteen of these stanzas® can be identified as “ Samkhya gloss,” 
twelve^ as “ Bhakti gloss,” while nine® are of a doubtful nature. To 
help the reader we first give the text of the “ Original Gita,” inserting 
therein the added stanzas in their proper place but in a smaller type. 
The original stanzas will be numbered in one sequence in Arabic num- 
erals placed at the commencement of the stanzas and the stanzas of 
gloss in another sequence with starred Arabic numerals ; while the 

1. Die Lehrtraktate, p. 46. 

2. Genesis des Mahabhdrata, 1899, and Die Samkhya Philosaphie, 
1902. 

3. Starred Arabic numbers 1-14. 

4. Starred Arabic numbers 15-17 and 27-35. 

5. Starred Arabic numbers 18-22 and 23-26. 
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place of the stanzas in the present Gita will be shown in Devanagari 
numerals at the end of the stanzas, the first numeral denoting the 
Chapter. The reader is advised to first ignore the glosses (with 
starred numbering) so as to get the full effect of the “original” 
Poem. 


II 11 

ORIGINAL TEXT 

1 f i 

5^ |cr^pQT II II 

4 ST51 5SJT i 

^STRt iIlR:«r: u u 

5 PL I 

3^^ fRcT^TtST^ II 'l.'^ 11 

^ ^ JifRRr: ii ii 

7 3 ?^ g i%%gr ^ cTTR^ I 

RR ^ IM.^ II 

8 I 

ST^RcSTIRr =R IM.^ II 

9 8 ?^ g R^^ I 

RTO^H^'RT: IITS H 

10 8TRRTH cI3[?R15F R55 ^ftEirr^fifRR. I 

RRIIR TcR^^RF II U 

1 1 ^ RRTRIRRRftRgr: I 

RRnT; RR IIR t II 'l-'I'l H 

12 ^rr: ir ^* 1 ?: I 

f^fRT^ f%R^: 51# R«Rr RcflRRHUI I! 

13 RR: 5lfl^ ^ RorRIR^Rtf^r: 1 
Rf|^I¥R|?2RT R 5R^g5^SRRci: II 'l.'l^ II 
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14 cT^: I 

rrr^sr: tMt ^fr w ii 

15 I 

cnat 5TtlTW 1^; 11 II 

16 3T?I'cli^ mj I 

HfoS; 11 41. 1 ^ II 

17 ^“^4 =q J7IT?sr: I 

ISirjft ^Ic^t^^TO^Tcf: II 'i.'i'J II 

18 ^rt^T: i 

Jl|T5fT|: ?«r^ 2«r^ II ‘i.'i<S 11 

19 !ET 55T?R2I?3: I 

Sf^l #51 55^ 5315^^ \\ (1 

20 sT^T 53rqf?«igR; m i 

5IfH qros^: 11 *1.^° 11 

21 ci^T fifq% I 

3^ ^xT — 

?:«f ^«n'T5T ^5=^ II II 

22 4t|^TiTR^f|srcrR; \ 

%^r ^ri 3Tt555iJTfln^ ii *1.^^ ii 

23 sTtc^quiR^r^^st ^ i 

^#<15^3? II 11 

'^31 nqi^— 

24 T^qg=^ f4t%^ S^r%%?r ^thct \ 

^srrqf^cwr ?:«ft^Rq;ii 'i.'^v ii 

25 ?rqR =q ir|tr^n 4 1 

Rst ^r^cir: II 11 

26 rfsirq^sTcj; TT??: %fr«r I 

aiRRR:R355iq:.5rR^55n^fr5rrJi^^^^ ii 'i.^s ii 

27 §1^% i 

cIR; ^ II 'i.4'a II 

28 i 

3T#r 3WR — 

^ SE^SR ^ ^f^qRKIcm^ II II 

®l 

29 iR Timiti g^i ^ i 
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30 ^ I 

31 ^ i 

ff =Er fc^r in.'^'i ii 

32 ^ ^1 ^ 51 ^ ^ I 

^ *Ttl|5^ T% II =1.^^ 11 

33 WJ# ^rt ^Tt^TT: =g I 

cT I^Sfi^STcTT gt STTOTfej?^ 5^^!^ =g IM.^ H 

34 on^^lRT: f^^Ki ^ %Tl?fr: I 

ffig^JT: %rT: ^"periT^sirr II I.^V II 

35 f5giJi=Egi^ fr^sf^ i 

sift I^Tt: T% g II I.^MI 

36 IT: . ^ I 

in.^^ II 

37 ^T^iTimf! fig Hn^^Tsur: i 

T| fffT g^: lE^TTfr II II 

38 IT I 

^4 ^ 9T^ n 'i.^<s II 

39 m IT tTT'TT^?IfTf%^gH I 

4t4 Siq^llfeiiTT^ in.^MI 

40 ^ITT^T: I 

^ 51% ^^iT^SWTHIcgcT IM.Vo II 

41 3T«rfl'rf5T¥T^ra; ?Bjr aisqfyg- 5 ^%^: 1 

^'tg gsrg ^t^ 5rpr% ii 'i.x'i 11 

42 5rc^^ ^smirf 1 

traf5cT fticTd ^Efi m.v^ 11 

43 4tl^: f^firr ^ntgqT^^TT^; 1 

^c^?ii% snl^j^ifr: n 11 

44 5c^T?rfi?s-4?ifoir figE2ii<irr siiti^it i 

51?:% ^ 5Tf4t?iTgggrr 11 'i.w 11 

45 3T|t 5Tf?j: ‘TT't ^ 5iT^i%m I 
5I^41i3^^5r ?5g ^fSTUggcH: II 'i.vH 11 

46 ^fTTr'inr: i 

5?r#{r^T |i=5?cT5% ^ 47 ^ in.v^ ii 

gsiq- — 

47 I^^45^T#: 4^4 T:4t<T^«T I 

^g32r =^4 5Tt^gt4?T5TTiT?T: II 'l.vvs \\ 
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48 cf m f » 

?Tt¥r’rTmg^=5r — 

3T?rT4^[Sfr^^ii4+i'bl u n 

50 §54 JIT w mi qr^ c^w?i% i 

'T^T u II 

3T#r — 

51 jft^fflTf ^ ^tiir ^ I 

15%: sr^-dcwr^ II II 

52 3^i?^T t JTfrgJTT^^ 

jftnrJi. n \.^ n 

53 fT *1^ 

^ 5%;i q{^ ^i sft sr^f; 1 

fcqr q 

^sqf^qgfr: sgt u ii 

54 ^jr^oq^^Tfcf^qTq: 

c^t I 

q^q: ?qri%r%^ cT^ 

5IT% qt m II u 

55 q H aq^qT% qqrqg^rr- 

arqM gjnqqqcq^i:^ 

TFq gwrft =qT%q?qj^ ii u 
qqrq — 

56 5^gq=cqT qtqq*. i 

q qt??q # qtt^^gqcqr ^<4! qg^ I ii w 

57 qgqiq fql%?r: qf^rfqq i 

tqq>5qq%^ qq*. u ^.io ii 

?Ttqqqigqiq — 

58 3T#EqR?^q^# qfrqiqi^ qrql i 
qqrgqqfiTTj^ qig#q%T qfoq^: n ^.'i<i ii 

59 q ^qri 'sng qrg q 3 srqrfqqr: i 

q % ;t qprsirq; gf \\ n 
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60 

* 1 
* 2 

* 3 

* 4 

*5 


*6 


61 


* q 

62 


■ 4 < 8 

* 9 
* 10 

* 12 
13 


JTsrr to i 

cfsrr ^ 511 & n ^.=1 ^ \\ 


1 

3nTTmTr^sf%52rRcri%f^^ irav 11 

4 H- ^ 3!{si3rft^ 3^ 1 

5R5T^ !l RX^ II 

^rra-^r v;t^ ^Twr^t g?r: 1 

f^sfci^Ji^fl^'i^TTlrf+T: II 11 
3rl%5Tr% s cRni. 1 

■ ^ 11 II 


3t;^cT ft tf I ' 

3TfTr%t'TSTt2r?2T IRlTT^^r^ ^RTI H II 
zf f^cni: zr%t I 

3 ^ ift TIFT cf^ ?r II II 


?r 5n# ^^ 11 ^- 

m ^ I 

ST^ft fll^ctsaf STP^Tt 
ff fiftt II II 

«r 1 

Cfi4 ^ XTT^ ^ ErrcFT% fjtf qi?T H II 

qraT% aisTr rq 
’if rf^ 5idsTOf&r i 
cT«rr fr<ti:ri5T ftfR ^4- 

11 \.R.R w 
Tm: 1 

?r =tt iTwrrtf ’t fTir^ift ’tr??'-* h h 

3T=5MszriifMis2r5R^i4s^®jr 4 =^ 1 

{teq-: g^Tci: ^;tFR: H R.R^ 

3T5TW[S2rifri^?Tlsjr+i R=hi^'iS4i4i=5i|t \ 
cR^ntt II R.Tmi 

3TST %T fte^TSTlt ftct f r ’T’ft WK * 

ct Wflfl 11 II 

^ER^T ft ?cg!|4 5FJT ^ 1 

cRW'rftfl^^ ^ ^ IR.^vs II 

aTs^TrflT^'Tft s^TTETT^^ntt ’flKST 1 

^ It R.R<^ II 

arrtoci:. 

I 

aritot^Tip^: 

JT U U 


63 
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64 W ^ iirccT I 

65 ^ I 

^ iR.^^i II 

66 ^^irg^rwTTfcfq- 1 

gf^ff; ^fsT^T: 71^ 5^4l€^ll ^.^^11 

67 m giTf^t ST I 

crcT: ^ qTWF^5T% II w\ II 

68 3T^7f^ =^rTf^ ^icTTi^ ^f^3rr??r ^ssq^iij i 

g^rrte^T il ii 

69 w^airiTcct JT^si?ir c^f gfrcsn: i. 

^ c^ sfiFife sfET^ijii II 

70 3T^=EaRKr^ clWlfIcTr: I 

i^;^?cT^cR ^ItW g:€crt § ^J^II 11 

71 ^r sir’^jrw f^c^i ^r i 

^qr|^ g^rar II ^.^'S II 

* 14 gasif :t gt fic^ ^rtr^ I 

^ ^ miRmfu II II 

[ sftarn^igqT^ — ] 

72 ^ ITIf^rit a^S ^ TW ^=ar: I 

a?cl %Sf srlw^lR tcI^pRTan IM <».1 II 

73 ar ^ % g??T(iIT: m af flt^aT: I 
Sfiqij^ ^RT q^wT'nf ?il5T: IM o.X 11 

74 zft RiTsnT^rf^ ^ i 

STgg^^: ^ qc% glqrt: 5l5=£ar^ II 'i II 

75 f R#Tfra%: ^ I 

w ^sarr?! arat ^airaiq^ =^ II 1 o.v 11 

76 3Tf|gT gg^r afs^Tt ^R- Wtsir?!: 

aT#?T aiRf ai^TTgf m ^ S«r^«Tr: II 'l^.S 11 

77 Jll’tar: ^IfT ^ =gc^ arai^srr I 

maigr STRT ^ ^ fR: STSTT: II 1 o.^ II 

78 T^m arlar R im ^ %% cif4^: i 

aftai?r ^J^ H ^o.vs || 

79 3Tt 5m^ m: g# 51^#^ I 

^ JTRT api^ w ferr arffeir^^: ii ^ n 

* 15 ar^ aPT^pilT ^’^raRT: I 

R igR =? arar^ ^ ii ii 
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* 16 M mm i 

gT^>T ^ UliW^ ^ II ^0.^0 II 

* 17 ^[^rafB’^'Tr^TTfJTfDT^ cw: I 

¥{RgcIT II 11 

3^R — 

80 SfflTRrcfRi^ I 

JTlltSJf {^ fR It 'I’^.'i II 

81 ti m I 

c^fi: u 'i'i.’x 11 

82 ii^^ci?isnc«r c^itirr i 

iM'i.^ ii 

83 HRd 3if^ ci'Egfq m sr^ft i 

?T^ ^ R #3TTRT5R52RfI It 'i'i.V II 


?ft¥|iTqi3qR — 

84 ^ % qr^ ^qrior ^i^ssr i 

Rfrri^ri^ iM'i.^ ii 

85 q^ij w^rf^ ire?T^«rr i 

qfRfS’?^ 3Tr^ 0 (I 

* 18 wra- 5RTr^i 

m ^1 II u.vf II 

86 ?r 5 w WR^ R^gqi I 

fi[54 ^tIr ^ =qg: q^ ^ ii ii.-s ii 


53^ sqpq— 

87 TO^'qr ^dft ift: i 

#qRB qr«rk q^Jt li 1 1.«. ii 

88 3?^q^q^Ji3TfR^5il^R[^=ii3: i 

3T5|'fi|«(oi|l*i<‘'i Ro^r^'fel^Rg^I^L ‘il.'i* H 

89 f^R^q^ I 

|qq?F^ II 1 'i.ll II 

90 »%qq|^^R I 

^k ’fH: m in'!. mi 

* 19 WR, ffcR sri^Rrfw^^qT i 

3Tq^q^^wr qpsqw n n 

91 ^ fSd=qT 5^51^: I 

5RR tor ^ ^i^toirqcT ii i *1 .1 v 11 
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3^^ — 

* 20 

It n 

* 21 3T^q;^Tf5r?:f'?^ 

ITF^ «T 5T S?f5?TWnt 
WiT^ II II 


92 


*22 


93 


94 


95 


96 


97 


^ =^f^OT ^ 

<^T ^fflfcrr- 

cqirajt qfeisq. 

qt I 
5?n'*q^q4*nHT 
3^1 4 II Kl.l^ II 





i^sg^ 5Tq?cfq; U 1*1.^% M 

sqrt ^^• I 


3TJft ^ cSTT 5^:?I1T 
%^^cIT: ^cT I 

c^r g^rf^T: U 1 1.^1 II 


% =^ ?iT«3ir 

*ii55r^5iiqr^ I 

*pq#!rerrs^^r5?r|r 

c^ # M II 


^pwi; I 
?|T SR^i^qriJ^: H II 
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98 

n ^ Sfsqi^FcroclTT 

%k ^ m ^ n I! 

99 ^ ^ 



felt ff *511% JT 55^ 513^ 

sT^t^ ^ n 1 n 

100 sTTft ^ ^ S^rr: 

1 

»T>iTt ^<11: 

3ftsr5#: m'^.'=iMi 

101 TOrf&r ^ ferf^ 

33^21=% =^f3il^J7l|: im.^vs » 

102 srsn ^^tsjf^i: 

?r5?%^rfir333r i 
cTsrr cRurt ^mt^fs^ 

^^nRr^rfe^c5f?cT n ^'^.\<^ li 

103 2rsn ^55^ ^m 

felf^cT STn?lR I 

crlqr sirarar fetf^cr ^^r- 


^cRTf^ q[5F?Il1nt 11 %H.\% 11 

104 JWffR WP^- 

STTIfi: ?R5T 

anWT^: 5f^#cT feirt U '11.^° 11 

105 3TR?nt % €t 
ar^TtS^ % st^ 1 

33 ^ FRRifrr CT^ 51?%!^ U 11.^1 II 


?lf«»Tfr5qR — 

106 ^iT^sf^ir ^>35^31^ ni^ 

5If^: I 

#sf^ Rt ^ ^ifeqfTcI ^ 

^S^STcTT: 5IcaRl'%5 ^RT: 11 
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107 

^Tc^r I 

jrtt% f^fcTr: 

?r53M^ u 11 

108 ^ ^ »T>if ^ 

^of ^sri^Rft: I 

JT3IT ^ fiT 53T%r 

^Sim ^T'TcJTIJI. II 1 l.^v II 

TO — 

109 % 5 Rf^ 

^cflSl^^TOR: I 

?ijr^fRr ^ 

5R5:^ ^ft^T^rtcr; sfm ii 'I'i.^'a 11 

3i|;t 

110 sr^qt 
wi^ 5r|KTcqg^53T^ =q 1 

^ftcrrf^ Nt gRf% 

=q ^?;e|r: 11 n 

23 sfRlTM ^ ^ fr^Uq^?Tfrfq?3: 

JKFT^ a-^Swi(Rch?f I 

ar^Fcf^^ 

K^mt w:^mt n iiA's ii 

24 37T°T- 

iq^q ^t fqqRq^ ' 

%rT^ ^ =q Tt q qR 
fqqi qq fqqmqqiq?! ii n 

* 25 qi33fqrsf^l[qq: Wf: 

JMTf^ qf^qRf^ 1 

qjfr qq^S^ 

;Fr^T qjRq n n 

* 26 qq: 5^^iq:q iScRq 

q#Rg t qq ^ ' 

arqqiETiq'ifHdf^^jreq 

qf eqifftfq qqTsi% ti n 

111 ^1%!^ JTcqr sRT^T 

I I qi^ I I 

BI^HcIT q^iq 

qqr swr^ srq^q qrf^ il 1 'i.v*! ii 
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112 

i^ssr^FTsgcr 

113 

JI c^c5I?TtS^c2f«Tf?r^: fcftSF?!^ 

II II 

1 14 5101131 srfnis^rsj ^ 

5Rn^^ c^iif I 
35r^ 

f^: i^arrtl^ ^ II 'ii.w n 

115 3T€s# I f^s%T ^r 
»#?r 5rs3T%t iRt ^ I 
Cf^ ^ ^Il31 ^ ^4 

SRrtSJ ^51 *511?%^ II 1 'J.yH II 

116 

i^pEssr^ c^ ?|nt tr#^ i 

^ ^ =^gi:%=T 

*1? 11 11 

??t»=Rqi3^ — 

117 w srat?! ciwri^^ 

^<t T? ?ff[^nTcn#Tra: I 
WF^RFli 

cq^q q II 'H.V'j II 

118 q ^^qfl^qqlq 

^ ^ ^PTtfFT^: I 

51^ 3Tf 

^ im.v^ II 

119 FIT % 53rsrr nr =n 

^T ^ I 

53rncWl’: sftcwni: gq^ct 

^ srq^ ii ii 

^q gqrq — 

120 

^4 ^nrnra i 
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ll II 

3?i;r 3:^R — 

121 *TrgEr #=3? i 

?r%T: n 'i^-'^'i n 

( ) 

122 TTcsreT^itiC i 

m %?j:?^rr^^FW n '^<^.^^ ii 

123 ar^i^Rflite JT sftc^q ^ i 

55T^?fn!T# 11 'i 11 

124 tr^^r f^*- ^ I 

^1 2T?*Ttficj:. ?ifi: 11 11 

125 1 

5(^2151 ^rl^ip'ri^ 2f?5ir^sTf?i ^TR^rr n n 

* 27 u4^ ^KcT I 

dri^tl K TU; 'RT ^'TTJT' 511^% II " 

=“^28 t iK^rmET sm^cit wf\ 1 

2r^51H cTSTI ii^ n 11 

* 29 H#SIR^ w- ^3 ^ ' 

^ ^ II 

* 30 JiRm ^ m i 

JTwlRfH BR 3 srf^^ Mis^ B II U.^S II 

126 ^tsr^rHTftRsar in^ ^<4 ^ I 

a?t RT JTT^I^Hn^ HT II 'i^:.^ ^ II 

* 31 ^ ^ BIB^wr BTBBiR I 

H qFR 5r =q Bf n n 

* 32 21 3fi iT5r^®qi^TuqiB i 

Tif^ qa n A«: ii 

* 33 B =q ^FRi% fsrqti^nT; 1 1 

iT%n H =q t (qqwd gR H n 

* 34 3i?q^ B^r^Rmr: i 

^BlffBS: BTfT^ H 5i1^: iU<i.«o 11 

* 35 5Ti-iqRw^ ^ i 

Bisfq s^: ^*fifFfii^5nwqR:3yqqiiFTH: n ii 

127 R^qj^oi %€! 

5ifrg^% 11 %c.\i\ 11 

eri?! sqR — 

128 BSt ?ftf: RcEfBT^JRP^ 1 

^ cR 11 11 
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129 ^ i 

i.'^v II 

130 sanga^rr^i=Es?r^i^giiiri i 

Qd 

^ fEonri^ H cj^ ,ju, ,| 

1 3 1 ?T5rri; g^I^lTfllcfqL 1 

%5l^li5Tafl: 3°# ^ 5|^|: || 'ic.vs^ || 

132 m 5^^5Jc3I \ 

^ ^ 3^: 5?!; || ^i.vsvs || 

133 3T5r iR^oft 3r5f i 

jj^gfi II ^c.vsi II 

Now let us consider the arguments which led Otto to fix upon just 
these 133 stanzas as the Original Gita. Arjuna at the last moment 
is invaded by scruples. He refuses to fight and contribute to the 
death of those dearest and most venerated. If he is to be induced 
out of this mood it must be by arguments going straight at the situ- 
ation. Do not worry about killing because niobody can really kill 
anybody is a plausible argument (stanzas 55-64 of the Orig. Gita). 
A Ksatriya should never shirk fight is another that precisely hits the 
nail (Ibid., st. 65-71). But Kr§na’s best argument, in the opinion of 
Otto, is when he tells Arjuna to fight because Krsrta the Almighty 
from whom everything proceeds (X. 8) orders him to fight and be- 
come the channel for carrying out God’s purpose in this world 
(XI. 33), having previously oisured Arjuna’s compliance with the 
divine command by displaying before his wondering eyes Giod’s 
ghorarupa (XI. 49). Thereafter Arjuna is a meek lamb willing to 
follow God wherever He bids him ; for, has not He said — 

8if ? 

These, says Otto, are the only three arguments that exactly fit the 
situation. All else is an ill-assorted display of learning that falls 
outside the frame of the original poem. 

Otto claims credit for having discovered in the Gita itself ob- 
jective proof for thus narrowing the limits of the original poem. 
In stanzas 80-83 of the “Original GM” (XL 1-4) Arjuna requests 
Krspa to favour him with the divine vision. This must be preceded 
naturally by a declaration by Krspa that he is the Almighty God. 
This is not asserted upto II. 37. The first serious rift in the Poem 
is introduced by II. 38, which says that the stanzas immediately 
precedmg afford the Samkhya point of view, which II. 31-37 at any 
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rate do not give.^ Everything in the Poem from II. 38 onwards is 
suspect until we come to X. 1. Here Kr§na, having argued 
(in the portion of the Poem closing with II. 37) his point 
on the basis of the soul’s immortality and the warrrior’s code of duty, 
proceeds to reveal^ to Arjuna his supreme reason {paramam vocal }) . 
This is contained in X. 1-8, the rest of the Tenth Chapter being an 
obvious interpolation. In the first two stanzas of Chapter XI Arjuna 
gives a resume of what Krsna had told him upto that time. Only 
three points are indicated ; viz., (i) guhyam adhydtma-samjnitam 
(=Orig. Gita 58-64), (ii) bhutmdm bhdvapyayau ( — Orig. Gita 61- 
62, 63-64), and (iii) avyavam mdhatmy am {Orig. Gita 72-79). These 
are the only things that Arjuna had heard and Krspa had taught so 
far. All else that is found in the present Gita must therefore be 
pronounced as interpolation on the authority of the Gita itself. Otto 
places very great reliance on this passage (XI. 1-2) and elevates it 
to the position of a “ critical canon ” for determining the orignal form 
of the Poem. 

We are compelled to say that this so-called “ canon ” lets down 
Dr. Otto rather lamentably. In the first place adhyatma-scmini^am 
should imply that the word adhyatma was used in the earlier passage 
as a proper name to designate the teaching in question. This can 
be true of VIII. 3, or of IX. 1-6 where the Lord speaks of his atman 
(IX. 5) and where the word guhya is also found (IX. 1, 2). In 
stanzas 58-64 of Otto’s “ Original Gitfi ” even the word atman is not 
used. Secondly, bhava according to Otto means the being or perma- 
nence of the soul and apyaya the [coming in and the] passing away 
of the bodies. But this is not a teaching distinct from the first 
or adhyatma teaching. Besides bodies are not the same as bhutas,^ 
and whatever the bhutas denote, both the bhava and the apyaya 
must alike belong to them. The reference in question can legitimately 
be only to passages like IX. 6-8 or VIII. 18-19 or VII. 4-6 where the 
word bhuta actually occurs. It can also be to X. 4-5. Thirdly, amongst 
the things that Arjuna had “heard” was the disquisition on K§a- 


1. I have fully gone into the question in my Basu Mcdlik Lectures, 
pp. 108-109. The arguments of F. Otto Schrader and H. Jacobi in the 
ZDMG of 1910 and 1918 had escaped me when I made the assertion there 
that nobody had proposed II. 38 as an interpolation. 

2. Otto translates bhiiya eve of X. 1 by “Jetz nun” {Ur gestalt, 
p. 10) or “Weiter jedoch.” (Transl. p. 70), This is inexact. The words 
should mean not now then or furthermore, but once again, implying that 
the paramanh vacah was already given in another form before. 

3. In II. 28, 30, 34, III. 14, 33, IV. 35, etc. bhuta denotes not 
body blit embodied soul. 
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triya’s code of conduct in II. 31-38. The so-called “ canon ” passes 
this important discussion in silence and creates a strong prejudice 
against its claim to validity. Finally, how is the reflection that 
the Atman is deathless going to pacify by itself Arjuna’s qualms of 
conscience in “killing” Bhisma? Would the reflection exculpate a 
murderer in a Court of Law? And how can Arjuna be told that 
“killing” is impossible, and in the same breath called upon to do 
the Ksatriya’s duty of “killing” in fair fight? If we succeed in 
harmonising these two teachings in the way in which I have indicated 
in my Lectures (p. 109), it win be seen that they together con- 
stitute the “Saihkhya” way to action as contrasted with which is 
the “Yoga” way to action detailed in 11. 39-50, there being no 
difference in practice in these two “ Ni§thas ” pom Krsna's ultimate 
point of view. 

Students of Dr. Rudolf Otto’s other writings will not be sur- 
prised at the ^aggerated importance which he is led to attach to 
the Theophany or God-vision of the Eleventh Chapter of the Bhaga- 
vadglta. Whatever other part of the Gita is or is not genuine, this 
is the one part of the Poem which is genuine, according 
to Otto. It is the incident which Saihjaya at the end particularly 
emphasises. The passage, Otto tells us, has its parallel in 
the God-vision with which Lord Krspa humiliates the vaunting pride 
of Duryodhana in the UdyogaparvanA After the display of such po- 
tence there can be no room for any more questionings ; and Otto has 
omitted certain passages from the Theophany because by turning 
God’s ghora-rupa (or dreadful vision) into visva-rupa or (pan- 
theistic apparition) its prevailing effect was either weakened or thwart- 
ed.2 I am afraid I carmot see eye to eye with Dr. Otto in this respect. 
Such a miracle-mongering mysticism would convert the Poem into 
an argumentum ad baculum. Arjuna of all the persons in the world 
cannot be expected to meekly submit to such Hitlerism from the 
Olympic Heights. The Theophany certainly is there as a part (be 
it early or be it late) of the traditional story, but the present version 
of the Bhagavadgita has givai to it no more than its due place in 
the ultimate philosophical synth^is. 

As before observed, after the Theophany the Original Poem 
comes to an end. From 'XL 51 Otto takes a big leap to XVIII. 58, 


1. Mbh. V. 131 (Kumbhakonam edn.). Otto more than once 
(Urgestalt, pp. 24-25) gives the reference as VI. 131. To the Parvan 
Otto has given the numbering of the Sub-parvan. 

2. The passages omitted are XL 7, 13, 15-16, 18, 37-40 -all with 
the exception of a single stanza (19) already ejected by Garbe. 
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sacetdj} in the former paving the way to maccittal} in the latter. 
Reading the passages in sequence Otto is nevertheless himself con- 
scious of some defect in continuity and is driven to the surniisei- 
that some connecting line or lines may have been here irrevocably 
lost. This amounts to giving up the thesis altogether. 

Otto has given reasons to consider the 35 stanzas, indicated by 
us above by starred numbering and a difference of type, as later addi- 
tions. Garbe had, omitting the Introductory 19 stanzas of Chapter I, 
only one type of interpolations, the Vedantic or ritualistico-Vedantic. 
Otto has several types of them coming from different authors. We 
will therefore consider these in their proper place along with the Doc- 
trinal Tracts. 

The 133 stanzas above given constitute, according to Otto, the 
original or “ Epic ” version of the Bhagavadgita as yet uncontami- 
nated by doctrinal bias or propaganda. Nevertheless the “ Original ” 
Poem is strongly sectarian ; and if it belongs to the same authorship 
as the original Epic (the Jaya), the author will have to be sup- 
posed to favour the identity of Krsna with the Almighty. There 
are parts of the Epic which have as much claim to constitute its ori- 
ginal nucleus where this divine character of Krsna is conspicuous 
by its absence. We do not wish to press this point much further. 

Nor is it worthwhile criticising Otto’s translation in detail. Words 
have been often omitted or misunderstood, and Sanskrit grammar 
seems to be sadly limping at times.^ We are content to put these 
defects down to the score of the evident hurry with which the 
publications seem to have been rushed through the press. The list 
of errata given is quite inadequate. Even in a hurried reading 
we could note a pageful of them. The book is valuable in spite of 
these blemishes because, as I understand matters, it furnishes the 
Reductio ad Absurdum of all such attempted stratifications. 

Seeing that the Gita in its earliest form was a Krsnite poem, 
it is nothing strange if its first elaboration were to come from an 
ardent devotee of Lord Krsna. The first Doctrinal Tract according 
to Otto is a complete whole in itself unintermpted by any gloss, and 
it bears a special name of its own, viz., “ Dharmyamrtam ” (XIL 
20). It teaches what is known as prapatti or absolute and un- 
questioning dependence upon the Lord’s Will. Its ethics is not that 
of activism (which the Original Poem may be assumed to be preach- 


1. Urgestalt, p. 14. 

2. In a footnote on p. 28 of the Translation we are told that Arjuna 
was called Partha because he was the son of “ Prthi ” ! 
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ing to Arjuna) but of samnyasa or renunciation. It is in the fitness 
of things that the Tract should be inserted immediately after the 
Theophany, the author repeating sentiments occurring in the pre- 
ceding part (e.g., XI. 53 repeating XL 48) the better to smooth 
over the transition to the new Tract. Its text runs as follows — 


FIRST TRACT 

( Entitled or Doctrine of ) 

XI. 52 to XIL 20 

1 JFFfr 1 

3Tc?[^aT 11 11 

Si 

2 ?rrt ^ ^ i 

WFi FfT sm II 00. 11 

3 ¥r^c 3 n 311^41%'%# i 

Uli ^ ^ Sf%| ^ 11 oo.v 11 

^ 11 0 0 .'^'^ 11 

SriiT — 

5 trt ?r?T?ii5^T ^ 1 

^ % ^nilfFIT: n OH.O II 

3T);TOr53[r2r — 

6 Ji 5 : 3 TT^ 2 i 37^ ^ nr Mc 3 if?fir 1 

^ nclT: 11 0 H.H II 

7 % q^qra^ 1 

^ gqiL 11 O^.x II 

8 ^f^aF^scqjiw ^iqsr \ 

% qiqqFd ?IT^ 11 O'^l.v II 

sa 

9 i?iIsm^F:?^Tq5q=^fire'?fi%^iL 1 

3TsqTfiT t n 0 11 

10 ^3 ?iqfM Fcq^h i 

3fVrq FT <311213^ ijqra% n 11 

11 %qrFt F^lSdl I 

Fqiw F %Ic]^ qT«? F^qRf%d%cIFIT. 11 O^.'^ 11 

12 F?:^ FF anFoEF Ff^f ftt f^5IF I 

3TcT F tm- II 0^.<i II 
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13 arsr ^ ^ irf^r i 

3T¥3Tra^fr lTTm=5gicg vjjfsiq II II 

14 3T¥’TrgS'^5T?TJimS% ITc^7?:iTt Tff I 

^uTiSr n 'i3.'i° ii 

ig|^qv55^'2rpt ii ii 

16 t frrfR¥3Tr?rn35fr^^^f i 

^fecsrm w^TPEi5rf^^?i“cT<q‘ ii ^\a\ ii 

17 3T|sr ?itij5iRr ^wi q^" I 

{Mifr W II 

18 2|3Tcin I 

TfsqT^flJTtff^^f ^ ¥r^: ^ ^ W3T: II T=l.1V II 

19 2r^rrT5ftf|5i^ ^ i 

3T: ^ ^ m: II II 

20 3TJT^g: ^^#rt iTcfs^rsT: I 

^rqRJPffTftplFfl ^ iT:g;=^: ^ ^ m: II T ^ 5 H 

21 JT JT 51% ff 5T ^1% I 

¥?^ttr; 2T: e ^ %3T: Ii n 

22 qr^r ffi# wqrirJT^t: i 

II II 

23 i 

37%%cr: ml m:-. ii ii 

24 ^ g s43:srr^^i^ sisftTfi i 

?T^riTT ffcT^SFTT ^ %2rr: II *1^.30 II 

The authoT of this First Tract also added, according to Otto, 
XVIII. 50-57, 62-65, and 67-71 — thereby endeavouring to take over 
to his side the “Original” Poem which had a slightly different 
view-point. Ottd also credits him with the authorship of X. 9-11. 
His additions taken together made the Original Poem of 133 stanzas 
an enlarged work of 177 stanzas. 

As against this contention of Otto it has to be pointed out, 
first, that Arjuna could not have asked the question (XII. 1) about 
the upasana or worship of the non-manifest Aksara if the question 
had not been mentioned or treated of before. Actually it is dis- 
cussed in chapters VII-IX, but these are outside the 177 stanzas 
of the then Gita. Secondly, Otto has not succeeded in showing how 
the stages (each easier than its predecessor) mentioned in XII. 9-11 
are in fact arranged in an increasing degree of facility ; nor how. 
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in the relative comparison of the means, jnana (which, as alleged, 
was not mentioned previously) came to be at all included. 

Bhakti is a personal and emotional relation of the individual 
to the God also conceived as a benign personality. In the highest 
or ecstatic reaches of this emotion the individual forgets his indivi- 
duality and is absorbed into the Highest Lord Almighty, so that 
his language and experience become that of Advaita or Pantheistic 
Absolutism. Garbe’s ignoring of this fact led him, says Otto, to 
strike out many passages as Vedantic interpolations, which in reality 
were expressions of such advaita Bhakti (e.g. XIV. 26-27). The 
highest state of emotion attainable by such Bhakti can come by the 
way of Praijayama, Samadhi and other Yoga technique ; but there 
can also be a rationalistic approach to it by what is called the 
Ak§ara-upasana. As contrasted with both of these is the approach 
of emotional pietism or Prapatti. the doctrine of believing self- 
surrender, which is inculcated in the Bhaktisutras of Narada. The 
First Tract sets forth the view-point of such Prapatti. This being 
so, we have a right to ask whether the line (XI. 54) — 

int wr i 

is no more than Prapatti. Otto translates pravestum by “zu mir 
eingehen ” following Garbe who enclosed the words zu mir in brackets. 
The German idiom here conceals a real difficulty. The devotee 
does not live in the house of God — ^in Vaikuntha — ^but becomes 
identical in essence with him ; and that is not the point of view 
of mere prapatti, as the words tattvma jndtum should have already led 
us to suppose. The “ jnani bhakta” of VII. 16-17 would thus seem 
to be alluded to not only in XI. 54 but also in XII. 12, and it would 
be more reasonable to suppose that this Tract tries to hold the 
balance between different types of Bhakti. 

We will shortly come to know that other types of Bhakti have 
had their share in the elaboration of the “Original” Gita. Would 
it be too much to suppose that in the ultimate philosophical synthesis 
all the several approaches to Godhead — including not only pietistic 
(prapatti), the ecstatic (yoga), the rationalistic (advaita), but also 
that of the qualified-monist (visistadvaita), and even of the dualist 
(dvaita) were arrayed and graded and recommended as being all alike 
steps towards one and the same ultimate goal ? The “ Vyakta-upa- 
sana ” of the devotee and the “ Avyakta-upasana ” of the philosopher 
were alikp means for attaining that mood of equipoise or samatva 
which must precede and permeate every action, and then only that ac- 
tion can have no power to bind us. The discussions of the “ upasanas ” 
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have arrogated too much room to themselves in the Bhagavadgita, 
and we often fail to see the wood for the trees and think that they 
are introduced into the Poem in and for themselves, and as inde- 
pendent modes of salvation. But that is not so. The upasana (of 
whatever variety) is to yield us strength of purpose in our daily 
actions. After a communion with the Highest we rise heartened 
and consoled for the day’s labour. As the upasana approaches 
perfection we pari passu approach Krsna’s ideal of samatva in con- 
duct, when doubts such as those of Arjuna can no longer assail us. 

We have shown how the first Doctrinal Tract of Prapatti-bhakti, 
which Otto regarded as a consistent and unitary whole, nevertheless 
introduces other view-points and shows even a readiness to make an 
alliance with them. Its prevailing view-point may be that of pietistic 
renunciation, but that has been bridged over. We can now pass on to 
the consideration of the Second Tract. The text runs as follows— 

SECOND TRACT 

( Doctrine of with Metaphysics ) 

XIV— XV 

1 it fTJTRT I 

^ ’RTT: II 'IV. T II 

2 ^ f ^nrr^JPIFTcri: I 

5(55% fr ssisifjor ^ 11 'iv.^ ii 

3 JTJT m i 

^ 11 II 

4 WTFcT m I 

cTRir m II 'iV.V II 

5 ^ I 

^%(|JTfls3RJTJl 'iv.v, II 

6 ciw i 

u 'iv.^ II 

" 

8 ITt|rf 1 

il 'iv.^ ii 

9 ^ ^RcT i 

5 mi II II 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


I 

^CT: 11 'ix.'io || 

ar^r ?rr^i^r^cr u ‘iv.'i'i ii 

^¥r; 5rf%?RWT: i 

II 'iv.'i’ II 

sTST^RTtssTf srfrr^> % i 

i%fl: inv.'i^ n 

3 ra[r 5 ariif 1 

^^rfFTi^^i' II =i>f.'iv It 

5[5r% m ircqr i 

^«ri SI^ar^cTfl^ 3rfar% IMv.'iMI 

?rTR3r^ I 

qR^ ft^rrirr^ ?TfRr: mv.'isji 

?if^ici: gsrrar^ iR icsr^t ^ 1 

JWKaTt# OT# JT^cTtSfR^ ^ II 'ivR^ll 
^<4 q=ESf?^ ^TfSTi^aTr %RcT ?:RR: I 

5RR?yjii!%??Tr 3T’ait iT=^f^ rto ti iv.'iiJ 11 

?n? 3 T 35 t¥ 3 T; ai^r ^ 3 q^af% 1 

gStvjj^ qt 11 

SHT^crraicftcaT 5fX 

n 'iv.^o II 


ariar 

21 %T®%^>i' goTT^qTRcftfft TRI^ WT I 

toRR: m %qirffl=^ guR^'^ ii 'iv.^n'i u 


22 SI'W R 5iff% ^ I 

^ Ifs ^agfTR R Rf^lR II V'i.\’>. II 

wi 

23 H^aT^^r#Tt gw ar i 

girr ^#rt arTs^i^g^ n n 

24 5 ffr|:?IgJsr: €II 55 t 2 RlT^;r: I 

25 JTRf'RTRarRgc^^pafl- I 

wwiftcaTRl: gwlrcr: ^ ii ii 

26 art R aTtS53f^?fI^0T ^rfeaft^JT 1 

g' goTR^R^^R^sfuggrar ii ^' 4 ,^%. ti 
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27 ^ ^ i 

28 3;s|ji;3JTsr:5irJsifi?icsf aTf^s^r^ri^: i 

37^% ^ 'T'#f 3r^ ^ ^ >1 II 

29 3r4^e| si^f’Sci^ 

gcrrsi^T i^EfjrsRr^sr: i 

?T55q^% il U 

30 ^ fisftq55¥3r^ 

iTT?^ 5T ^ ^srrasr i 

ff?IW5#°T II ‘l^-^ II 

31 ^ 

^ f^FcT ^i^r: I 
=^i^ 5W 5rq% 

m- 5ra:?rr s^iift n n 

32 Hl4fri?t|T f^clHW^ 

BTSJTTfrri^ciIT I 

^i=E^<3T*35i: q^3fi53r^ ^ n ‘I'a.'a ii 

33 5T ^ ^ ^ 'TT^r^: i 

?T crsm 'RT? m w u 

34 51^^% sftEn^rr: ^rr: i 

fR:W§Rlf^Jn#I II II 

35 5I^lt I 

ii w 

36 ^ ^ I 

arfqSR II II 

37 ^ W^ ^ gorr^^^iq; i 

^ij^r fiTgq^4f??T ^R=£?gq: ii w 

38 i 

2ra5=msRf ^cTfRt #?f ii 'iH.'i'} ii 

1 ?RrTf^?W 5TiT^R3T^Sf%5Rl 

Rfe RFuqi?!: ii ii 

* 2 STRrf^ R ^^TTIr qK?IRTf#5}gT 1 

350111% W(l- #Rt ■^0^ H KW^. II 

* 3 «rf l-^Rd ^?qT ^iRiwr: i 

sri^qFRnr^: =q5i%^ii li 
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* 4 if^ 

?T5r: it ^ i 

39 5Ti^r 3^ ^ ^ ^ i 

m' 3=53?% IM^.n n 

40 3^1?: 'KWc^^ffcr: \ 

^ f^^TcWT U n 

41 3?TO %W: I 

ST^ts^q %% ^ site S3%tW: n 'J^.'i i 11 

42 2% 5rr3ri% i 

^ Tir ?r^¥rte u w 

43 if% g^^-ff I 

i?cis|T ifeJTrq; w f?rf?2r^ wtcr u 'i^.^o n 

The second elaboration of the Bhagavadgita came also from 
the Bhakti side; only it is now Bhakti based upon metaphysical 
knowledge, particularly the knowledge of the Sarhkhya doctrine of 
three gupas. The Samkhya is of course theistic Sarhkhya (XIV. 4), 
and its knowledge is merely a means to Bhakti and finds its fulfil- 
ment in the love of God (XV. 19). This is the viewpoint of the 
Sandilya-sutras, just as prapatti is the view-point of the 
Narada-sutras. According to Otto we owe to the author of this 
Tract 43 stanzas which are continuous, but were subsequently en- 
larged by an addition from the Vedantic side of 4 stanzas. Ignoring 
this last, the Gita now became a poem of 220 stanzas. It is, says 
Gtto, inconceivable that the author of Tract I could have written 
Tract II, or that of Tract II, Tract I. On the other hand the 
opening of Tract II suggests that its author is aware of Tract I 
and in contradistinction from it he is giving here a superior sort 
of Bhakti.r I am afraid Otto is here allowing too free a play to his 
imagination. 

Otto has furnished a neat analysis of the Tract, (i) — Intro- 
duction, XIV. 1-2 : Knowledge affords a more stable salvation 
through Bhakti. (if)— XIV. 3-18 : The knowledge meant is the 
knowledge that the three gunas springing from Prakrti, into which 
the Lord plants His seed, are responsible for the chain of Samsara. 
(in) — ^XIV. 19-20 : Hence the realisation that activity belongs to 
the gujjas and not to the soul secure immortality. This answer, 
which is the legitimate Samkhya answer, is hardly given (XIV. 
21-25) when it is supplanted by the correct answer from the Bhakti 

VI— L 
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point of view, (iv)— XIV. 26-27 : Otto says that this very pro- 
cedure of giving an inadequate answer and then proceeding to correct 
it marks the anxiety of the later author to draw older speculations 
into his service. He therefore blames Garbe for rejecting XIV. 26-27 
where “Brahman” occurs twice. iv)-~-XV. 1-6; An old hymn 
is next quoted and briefly explained, (vi) — ^XV. 7-18 (minus 
st. 12-15) present a Visi§tadvaita cosmology in which the soul 
(=aksara) is declared to be a real arh^a or part of the Lord and 
the doctrine of “Triune-unity” definitely inculcated, (wm)— XV. 
19-20 give the conclusion which agrees with the Introduction. 

Our criticism of the above is as follows. The doctrine of the 
three gupas is often held to be a pre-sariikhya tenet.^^ The doctrine 
which considers the soul as the real aihsa of the Lord also considers^ 
the soul as real agent (kartr) and not the gupas, as XIV. 19 and 
even XIV. 23 emphatically assert. If this latter doctrine be a 
purvapaksa, to be subsumed and transcended by XIV. 26, one 
would expect a clearer indication of it. To what period in the 
evolution of the Sariikhya philosophy would Otto assign a seSvara- 
SMikhya holding these views about the amiatva and the kartrtva'i 
The Vi4istadvaita doctrine of Triune-unity includes, besides the Cit 
or soul, the Acit or the world as together constituting the body of 
the Lord. The latter factor is brought in as the “ ksara ” in XV. 16-17. 
Stanzas XV. 12-15, according to Otto, disturb the sequence by bring- 
ing in that factor too early and Otto, following Garbe, regards these 
four stanzas as an interpolation by the “ Brahman-theologue.” It 
is forgotten that of these stanzas the first two spKiify in detail the 
Acit factor and the last two the Cit factor. And then they could 
later be briefly alluded to as the l^ara and the aksara factors. Otto, 
however, says^ that the real purpose of the “interpolated” stanzas 
is to mitigate the harshness of the dualism between the ksara and 
the aksara factors by drawing attention to the interpenetration by 
the Lord of both these factors in the sense of pantheistic advaita. 
If this be so, the interpolator would be proved to be a philosopher 
with a S 3 mthetic power of no mean order ; and the oftener Otto is 
able to catch him in the act, the better it would be for our own 
ultimate thesis. 

It is not quite clear to me whether the eight Tracts which 
Otto discovers in the Bhagavadgita have been numbered by him in 


1. Compare Jacobi, NGGW, 1896, pp. 43 ff. Compare also Lehi- 
traktate, p. 14. 

2. See Ramanuja on Brahmasutra II, iii, 40. 

3. Lehrtraktate, pp. 10-11. 
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a dironoloigical sequence so that the first Tract was the first, and 
the eighth the last, to be added to the Poem. The Tracts he has 
divided into two groups : Tracts added to the latter half of the 
Gita (viz. Tracts I to IV), and Tracts added to the first half 
(viz. Tracts V to VIII). In order to bring out Otto’s thesis in a 
clearer relief it would have been better to assume that the first 
additions made to the “Original” Gita all came from the Bhakti 
schools of various types and denominations. Then the Rationalist 
Saihkhya-Yoga schools may be supposed to have had their go at it ; 
and finally, it may have been argued, came in the “ Brahman-theo- 
logue” who seems to have made his intruding personality felt all 
along the line. There is nothing in such an assumption that would 
have been repugnant to Otto’s thesis : he might have even wel- 
comed it. It would of course involve our considering after Tracts 
I and II, Tracts VI, VIII and Appendix to Tract III in this 
sequence first, and then passing on to Tracts VII, IV, V, and III, 
As a matter of fact Otto gives no reasons why Tract III must 
come immediately after Tract 11. Its character is so different from 
the Bhakti additions made hithertofore. Tract VI which gives a 
form of Bhakti would form a better sequel to Tract II. Otto 
thinks that Tract VI purports to give a better answer to the 
question mooted at the opening of Tract V (stanza V. 1). But he 
himself tells us that the spirit of the two answers is radically different. 
However, in order not to introduce unnecessary complications we will 
follow Otto's sequence of the Tracts considering it as chronological. 
Tract III mns thus — 


THIRD TRACT 


( Ethico-Religious Dualism on basis and a “Trialism” on 

basis, with a Bhakti appendix XVIII. 50-55 by the author of 
Tract I) 




XVI— XVIII. 49 


1 

2 

3 

4 




I 

¥rqf;cT 11 11 

qj^ II II 
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5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


i 

w t^tirf^rsrrcTtsfe 710^^ li 11 

t ^icRpfr 

^ STTgt TT^ ^ ^ n W 

aim ^ %m =sr st^rr jt 1 

?r #ef Jfrft* ^ %5 w li 

3T?ic3TnaM ^ I 

eiTOCRg^jcf II =1^.^ 11 

^cTt ^fsFiis^^T ?fsicfrr?fts?qg^; i 

ii 'i^a n 

^OTTf^c^r I^PiTtir^rMITfp^cTr: I 


^rfr<TT^Vr ^ as^rmi^irf^T: 1 

^^TtT^ftnqRfrr f^^r: n n.'i'i n 

3TT5irqRi^M3:r: ^m#<?qaw: 1 

5RRTT 55S^^JT 5fR^ fr%srq; 1 

8T^r m\ f^T: =gmRfq I 

t5f?ts|fTt ^ II 'i^.'iv 11 

Z(i^ JTl^sa? ?c2riTR%Tt%IT; IH^A^ 11 

8T^5l5^1^5n^ JTtpri^S^ITOT: 1 

SRTTffr: EFTfl^Tl^S IH^A^ II 


17 

18 


3TrfJr^%r; I 

2f5r5% n ^ ^ . =1 ^ ii 

3Tf^t ^55 3[4 qjw q?t«f ^ I 



in^A-i 11 


1 9 f|^-- 15T^ \ 

%q?RT3f^fTl¥[Rii^5r ?rt% ii 'i^.is ii 

20 3iigff 3Tti^r>T?n 3Fqf^ sp^rf^ i 

nwarti ^ in^A® n 

21 5ft ?TT5f;WTclf;T: I 

qfw: cJT%?i^ ii ^%.\^ n 

22 4^3? cT%lt%WiT?; I 

TO ’TtcH II '1^-'^^ II 
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23 I 

ff ^ sf i?t ?f TO in ^.'^3 II 

24 ^T^qr=53f^ w4 ^ i 

fic^r ^ in^.^v u 

25 ^ «r^^crr: i 

^§rr g SFF ^ ?pfTOrd in'^n n 


26 ^srr ^ff^rr m i 

?:rTO4 % miret =%}^ ctt ii ii 

27 'Bffrgw ?rl^5T i 

5^6^ ^r STEfS: € ?r: inv 5 .^ n 

28 ?Eir^«r ?Fr?rr: i 

TO5% clTTOT SRT; (I II 

1 3T^Rri%fi;cf cFr% ^ optt > 

^wrri^SR^fiiT: TORTnwrf^: tl II 

* 2 5?rr5rTTrJi%?r; i 

m %^RT:^Cn!:?4 >• 

29 srrfR^c^f^ > 

srn^^'T^cran ^ ^r =1^.^ n 

30 > 

RfRsrT; RTO pTT BTFIRT: ^JT^^^rT: mvs. tf || 

31 ?|?:c5OTrc3^irat^^e?l^ri|5T: i 

3TrfR[T {\^^.^ w 

3 2 ^rTcTzrrt ^ ^ ^ i 


33 


giTOW^iq;. U 'i'sn® 11 
ar i 

8fT 


IT^T: ^wrsTRr ^f u u 


34 arr^rgenaT 5 % aTci;. I 


TOitg ^ art mm. u T'snR II 

35 HJ^i^q^orq; \ 

m II 'I's.'i^ II 

36 1 

^ m 5=52?% 11 ivsnv u 

37 arstai^ ^ITO 5c2r raart^ ^ ^ 1 
^rsariarr+TOq- % cTt 5^% ii 'i^n.H ii 
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38 I 

11 II 

39 ^rq^cTti: T%f^4 fit: i 

3iW5rfef¥r5%! ii ii 

40 crI' ^«Tfr %5r 3^; i 

ciT^ ^ wrgfq- n 'I <s n 

41 j|^|5iTcrRt sra: 1 

crriwg^H: n *1 % ii 

42 ^rcfsjri^f^ i 

^ 5Elil '7TW cT^H H 'i II 

43 4cj; g 5ic5q^<T^ ^r s^r: i 

^ ^ II 'i's.^'i II 

44 8i^?Pi5T% I 

^5i:^R?T5^rfciJ?- 11 ii 

*' 3 cTcHI^f^ I 

STfIHl#fT m H li 

* 4 ^RTflfTreg^Tfcq- STfl^rfr^'T:!^: I 

fsp^HTW: ^RET ^i|l<=llR»l 1=^11 H 

* 5 ai^fri?t4w W 2If?rT:^^.' I 

f^f^: 4iwr|i^- n n 

* 6 HSTR HT^frit =^ 1 

sra:^ sfiHFn ci^ tt# ii ii 

* 7 fit cnit ^nt ^ f^q-f^: Hitit i 

Efit =t^ tiscEff4 n II 

8 3T«1^ §4 ?t ^Witi IR’^ ^ ffg! 

sTHf^'fl'-E^iit m ;t =^ n n 

8T%;r — 

45 ITIM^ ^gJ3^ I 

c4ra^4 ^ fwt%^ T'^% II 'i<j.'l II 

46 sfiii^ifir ^4t %: i 

5ITpc2IT4 ft^^OTT: II II 

47 ^ srrfMfw'^: i 
s^rglffrrT;^# ^ ffTT^sqW II 1^.1 It 

48 ^ ^ c!^ Cffl^ ¥|?:?T^^IT I 

t W4iy T?P^: II Ic.y U 
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" 9 era; i 

’TFRif^ friiftf^oTP?^ii n 

* 10 w wrf^ ^ 1 

Efi^RTr^ ^ 'Tr4 ireFi^fr^ii n 

49 i 

TftcSrm^cTFlI^T; II || 

50 3r<l ^ 5i5T#?I512FIcCc2rici: I 

^ cqi4 c^irqqR^ m^w \\ 

51 ^ ^ fer^si^I 1 

m c^r^ ^ c^FFT; rTcT: 11 '\c.% 11 

52 ?r 5t^ ?n3W^ i 

?aTRt ?rr^wi%st ^r«n4t %?T^: 11 "i 6.') ° 11 

53 iT % ^ 1 

^qj^carrjft ^ ^iirtc^rf^rsi^^ ii n 

54 srSsf^s ^ ^ I 

sT^jfcJnl^ S ^rw^rt ii i \\ 

* 11 Tt^rf^ 5RK°nT^ % i 

* 12 arf^rgR- wf ^f?!:“r ^ 

%T m^K 11 11 

"13 1 

sn-s^ WT ^ ’riw ^ tci^-' n ii 

* 14 ?lf^ ?fKTkJTI?TfR ^ 5 zr: I 

WRSlficIsflS^ ^ 11 11 

" 15 wr ?ntf #r ^r sfekr ^ i 

fcTIW H ^HfflFFiTsr fki ^ It 

55 fr^ M ’iftiRrr \ 

w ^ u 'i^J.'iC u 

56 fR ^ =sr =51 goT^: 1 

^=5Er^ g^eis^n^ 3i5!ng=Ef3 ciRif^ ii 'i^.'i'^ u 

57 i 

3Tf^^ t^{% yTT^^EH. u =1 ii 

58 3 ?n?iwRR i^rkT-sn^ i 

^1% ^ #5 ^ la^T^ U =1 II 

59 1 

3RT^T«k3[^ =5f ^iFj^ciR^r^cfTf^n n 

60 I 

3T'E55g^ ^ 3Ttj;?ni^Ti^g^ a 'i<iax n 
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61 5 ^ ^ i 

%q% U W 

62 ^ ’fmH, \ 

jTtfr^R^T^ ^ 5?^ un: ^TiTRrg=5Jr^ n 'i<s.’=i^ w 

63 3pi^S?ri^f^ ffgc^m^rrNcr: I 

ll u 

64 5:pft ^^<i53^i5^srt ft?ircrr^s|5f%: i 

^ ’Ttoj'tf^cT; n 11 

65 3Tpf: sn^: ?^5g: ^st I 

^ ?rrfi€ 3^21% u 11 

66 m i 

at=52Fn?nT^0T s«rq#T il ^c.\% \\ 

67 5iff^ ^ f^m ^ ^T#raT^ I 

¥ft^ =^ 4r ^ ?ir ii ii 

68 3RT ^ ^ \ 

3?qq-Rri: 5r5IFTlf^ |[%- ^TT 'H’? ?[TSRft 11 II 

69 sFrlr TOii?rr \ 

5ET^kf^%^cn'^ ^rr '?t^ ciTii^fl n ii 

70 icsri w srncq^ JFTtjnJr^qfearri i 

3?t^T54m=^TftiRTr >?j^: m *7!^ 11 11 

71 3J4T 5 sr%rinq^lc2ir htks^^sIst i 

?rr tt?? n 'i<s.^^ ii 

72 =JFn ^^fr w 5^ %K ^ I 

JT 1^5^ ^err ?rr <Tr«t ii ii 

73 m ^ % ¥R<i^¥r 1 

3iwni^^irlr m ^ T^=ES!^ n ^6.\% w 

74 qftiJTT^S5J<Tt7flt^ 1 

^rf?4^ ^fUfFTfr^afir^sfq; 11 ii 

75 i^q^?3r^5TRr?i^ i 

'Tftw^ ^ S^t 11 ^c.\6 11 

76 =zr ^4 TTtOTWff; i 

Fl^s^w^c«r ^ 11 v.n II 

77 ^ ^ftcT #r53Tf ^ ^ 3^: i 

^Irt ^TIcI,^W5^: 11 'i^.Yo || 

78 sH^oi^flraT^f ^ 'Jtcl'T I 

^W7iTqr5i7#3^; ll n 
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79 =g I 

irr^ w ii 

80 ^ 5t i 

u i iii 

8 1 i 

*16 ^ ^ ERiWf?Fra': ^ 5 R: 

%fi: W 1%^ ^fS II ^<^.'>^' 1 II 
*17 5 W: 5 rff%%Rr^^R^cRT 5 j;,l 

^^=54 f^ife [^"^icl ITR^: II II 

82 ^S'»I: 'R'-iUWi: 1 

ii i^.vvs n 

83 5B# ?f^<sifrfq- ^r 1 

t ^^01 ^i^Tfr^^ii^rr: a a 

84 f^^rcirr 1 

tfipTt 59Ri%rTf¥T^{^ a 1 ^.'^\ a 

§ 1 i%l^ FI# aim m ^ i 

^5%3r t%r urai^ai m to a 11 

§ 2 i^3:air g# ^airci# i^aji^ ^ 1 

sns^r^ f^#ERmT ^ a a 

§ 3 3rcI^I^ai?IlTO: I 

saiRqtaiTO T^cai 11 II 

§ 4 ^im ^ # sRr4 #4 'ifeifii I 

14411: ^fPianai 11 'i^.'A^ U 

§ 5 WHiJcf: sravTIcUI ar #^14 ar ^I|'& I 

^w: ^ #5 ar^ g# TOTi a 1 <J.'Av a 

§ 6 awm fjwf^mari^ arrmas; ai^#fr cifmr: i 

^r4t Ilf cif^af pcm <r^aFcRq; a a 
§ 7 ^if^iifoarfq- ^§,mim‘. i 

HcFtQim^#^ q^iisaiani a 'J<s.^^ 11 

§ 8 ^amar I 

iif%?i: g%im4 ffcSTEnm?!: aic.^^ a 


§The eight stanzas constitute an independent appendix,, intended to 
bridge the subsequent transition to the Orig. Poem, and calculated to enlist, 
says Otto, Tract III to the elaborator’s purpose. 


VI— M. 
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As observed before, the addition of this Tract at' this stage to 
the Gita as it then existed is utterly unmotivated. The Tract is 
followed by an Appendix (XVIIL 50-57) conceived from a Bhakti 
view-point which comes nearer to the philosophic Bhakti of Tract II 
or the mystic Bhakti of Tract VI. Otto blames Garbe for omitting 
XVIIL 53-54 as a Vedantic interpolation and avers that the author 
of the whole Appendix including stanzas 53-54 is an advaita Bhakta. 
He however unnecessarily^ multiplies entities by supposing that its 
author is a different Bhakta from the five other Bhakta interpolators 
whom he has raised up ! As a matter of fact the different types of 
Bhakti in practice hardly remained water-tight. 

The original tract consists of 84 or rather 86 stanzas.^ It has, 
super-added to it a Samkhya gloss of five stanzas (XVIIL 13-17= 
*11-*15), the gloss of the “ Brahman-theologue ” of six stanzas 
(XVII. 23-28=='3-*8), and four stanzas (viz. *9, *10, *16 and *17) 
of miscellaneous gloss. If Tract III was added after Tract II, the 
Gita as it left the hands of the author of Tract III had become, 
ignoring the glosses and the appendix, a Poem of 306 stanzas. 

The Tract falls into two main divisions. The first consists of 
Chapter XVI and gives a popular, non-scholastic and non-sectarian 
sermon on morality based on Deva-Asura dualism with a strong 
polemic against the heretic and an adjuration to follow the Sastra 
on all matters of doubt. The second division consists of Chapter 
XVII (minus stanzas 23-28) and Chapter XVIIL 1-49 (minus 
stanzas 13-17 and 45-46). It also has the same popular character, 
but it bases its teaching on the triad of gupas, and in a methodical 
manner describes categories like Faith, Food, Sacrifice, Penance and 
Gifts, on the basis of the Sattva-Rajas-Tamas division. It raises 
up the ethical problem of activism versus renunciation which gave 
rise to the Bhagavadgita, and decides against renunciation by 
classifying renunciation on the same triple basis of gupas. As to 
activism that in its turn leads to a similar classification of the result 
of action, of the conditions of action — ^viz., the knowledge, the knower 
and the known (or the act, the actor and the action) — of the 
intellect, and of the sustaining-power (dhfti) during the activity, and 


1. Otto’s attempt (Lehrtraktate, pp. 19-20) to show how Brahman- 
knowle'dge was subsumed by this type of Bhakta under his own Bhakti 
view-point is not very convincing. I do not see anything of the “ magical 
value of knowledge” anywhere in this Appendix, whatever may or may 
not be the case in the Harivaihsa passages quoted. 

2. Stanzas XVII. 5-6 ( = *l-*2) need not be regarded as a doubtful 
gloss. They would be, as CMito himself points out, in their place after 
XVII. 19. 
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of the pleasure which results from it. It concludes with an enu- 
meration Oif the duties of the four castes, which are theoretically based 
on the same traigupa division, and a concluding adjuration for every- 
one to do his prescribed duty in a mood of detachment. The Tract 
is said to be a well-ordered unit save for the disturbing glosses (XVII. 
23-28 and XVIII. 13-17 and XVIII. 45-46) the first and the last 
of which Garbe had also omitted. Stanzas XVIII. 5-6 are a sheer 
interpolation. As to the appendix (XVIII. 50-57) we have already 
made our comments (p. 98). We fail to see why it was attached by 
Otto to this Tract at all, unless it be because the last stanza of the 
Tract links itself on to the first stanza of the Appendix. But that is 
the normal trick of the trade, and its author may nevertheless have 
been the same as that of Tract II or preferably of Tract VI. 

Tract IV sets forth the Sesvara-Samkhya in a popular form. It 
neverthel^ places very little emphasis on the Bhakti and the treat- 
ment is more rational' than emotional. Hence, says Otto, its author 
cannot be the same as that of Tract II. The Tract constitutes the 
Thirteenth Chapter, but out of ite 34 stanzas 12 (preceded by starred 
numbers) are Vedantic glosses or interpolations. The general charac- 
ter of the Tract lent itself easily to comments and corrections so as to 
make its teaching in stricter accord with the “Brahman-theology.” 
Garbe had already ejected all these 12 stanzas as interpolations. He 
had moreover suspected 3 more stanzas (XIII, 31-33) as also Vedan- 
tic. Otto however finds pure Samkhya teaching in them, that is to say, 
Sesvara-Samkhya. The Tract increased the extent of the then Gita 
to 328 stanzas. The text runs as follows : — 


FOURTH TRACn' 

in popular form; Bhakti not stressed) 
XIII, 1-34 

1 ^ i 

^ ^ 5fr|: ^ thM II 

* 1 ^ BT 1 

w ii n 

2 ^ ^ ^ I 

311 3Tc5r¥n^^ dd- giMJT ^ m ii'i^.^ II 
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4 5^531 |«r: m ^srrcT^r i 
m m \m.% II 

err^i^Tr^rfr #=^ \\^\.^ ii 

5i7JT33c55ru53irf^|;?sf^tqi3^^JT^ un . ^ II 

7 3mf^??T^T^: s^KR^f rf^I I 

tt ii ii 

8 ?# =?ITfRR^JT ¥I^fRsq^TM I 

iM^.io II 

9 3T«3ITcfffRte?t I 

t^^itRi^^ q^^sjsrsir in^.'i'i ii 

* 3 t^T ^ 1 

BTsrrf^R^’Tt ^?r ^r ii n 

* 4 h^:'tifi’it^ ?ra: i 

H^fTTfcq- I%5f^ 11 II 

* 5 ?iqt^s?T!FrnTRf i 

3IH=^ ?2°T^TtR =q- II II 

* 6 ^Rurq?: =q^^q r i 

^R?qra[^^%t4 =qT^ r 5rq;ii ii 

*7 3Ti%^=g^5f^^lTIR=q 

=^ sf;5t4 R^rf^ R II II 

* 8 1 

ITR %4 IRR^r fl^ M^^ll II 

* 9 ^ f R tr4 HRRra: 1 

IT^tR FiORrRtRR^ II '' 

10 sr^% 3^ 3Rfiqf^ I 

gorrt^ ^ Mf n w 

11 |g; I 

3^: §?sf|:’^TRt ^Ttq^cJ?^ II U 

12 3^: t 3^% i 

g>iw#s^R Rr^?r?ftf^R5 il ^^.'=^'1 u 

13 5<T^r3R5cri R ^icif Rt'^i h|j^: I 

RRJIT^ ^f^fR;3^: RR: H II 

14 q TTR %% 3^^ 51^ R 3^: ^ I 

^t«rr !T ?r ii ii 

15 R^cT %^WlTmf?fRr I 

S|^ qlrl^T sRi^qlrtiiT RTR^ 11 U 
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16 c%^fr5tR7?T; I 

ll II 

17 ^1%?]; i 

II 11 

* 10 ^5 I 

q-: wri% g ii ii 

" 11 Fw tRq^fc FT^ FrRi^Rs?enfr'^?^i 

^ fl^Rcq-TcTT^ncRR ^ srrfn qrf ^rf^ii n 

18 ^ ^3#r ^FpiTi% F{#51: I 

2r: '1^311^ ^sTTcirrfw^^ift ft ii u 

CRT =g*iWF m Ffw cTSrr 11 11 

19 'T^ClTTcfl'f'iWo^^ij; 1 

m'lFF^sfr #n%3r ?r in ti 

20 SfSIT FT^ I 

Fiq^II^ressmt ^ cTSTTcJir ift<Tf^cq^ U H 11 

21 3I5iIT ^cF^f Fil: 1 

^5f ^ cm flcF^T Sf^JRRl^ U 11 

22 ^5f#5rir2Tt^:^FRK i 

iicIsrfMsgf ^ ^ f^^qiRcr % '5FI1II II 

Otto has frequently called attention to the way in which the 
Vedantic corrector, by inserting his own peculiar doctrines at the 
proper point, creates a prejudice in favour of a Vedantic interpreta- 
tion of the whole passages by perverting its original SamMiya bias. 
If this be really so, a strong <ase will have been made for the 
theory of a final S 3 mthetic redaction of the Bhagavadgita by a 
philosopher of no mean order. We wish however to draw attention 
to just two points. In XIII. 7-11 knowledge is explained not by its 
contents (as we should have exp«:ted) but by its effects. It is not 
theref<Jre the knowledge which corns from without, but is bom 
from within. Secondly, the proper interpretation of stanzas XIII. 
24-25, and particularly stanza 24 has an important bearing on the 
ultimate teaching that is here sought to be conveyed, Otto’s trans- 
lation (p. 86) and the note attachai to it presuppose three parallel 
ways of knowing the Atman : (i) the introspective or meditative 
method of direct intuition, (ii) the reflective or the anumana method, 
and (iii) the Karma-yoga. One fails to see how Karma-yoga is to 
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lead to knowledge of Atman. Otto, however, cleverly hoodwinks the 
unwary reader. In the line — 

31^ =srrT^ i 

yogma is rendered as “ by the method of.” The methods are then 
two : Saihkhya and kmmm. Otto wants us to understand by 
“ karman ” the pranayama and other Yoga technique, as though the 
text read not karmay'Ogem but Yogayogma. How, further, does 
this method of Yoga technique differ from {i) Dhyana? The passage 
is rather ticklish. My own interpretation of it has been given by me 
in my Basu-Mallik Lectures, p. 130. 

Tract V consists of the 29 stanzas of the fifth Chapter minus 
11 stanzas of gloss by the ubiquitous “ Brahman-theologue.” It in- 
creases the extent of the Poem to 346 stanzas. Its text is as follows — 


FIFTH TRACT 

( Unity of S^khya and Yoga : an Appendix to Tract IV ) 
V. 1—29 


31^^ — 

1 ^ I 

^ ^ II H.! II 

w 11 II 

11 11 

5 ^ I 

tr^ ^ ^ W- ^ II II 


* 1 
* 2 
6 
7 


Fr#»itncFr»pwT ^#srfq ?i ii ‘i.'s ii 

pit 


U II 




W ^ II II 
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8 1 

m 11 ^.11 u 

9 3“^: CJI^C^T 1 

^rfT^i^DT q5% II ^.n II 

10 H^T ^31^1# I 

^R3ni n ^.'i ^ ii 

11 ST ^ 5^: i 

^ 51^^ II '^.Tv II 

12 ^5^31^ ’TT'T ff %: 1 

QTirr^JiTI^ m \M^ 11 

13 HT^JT g M ^iteirciR: i 

^rwi^cEr^SKW 5TO^ ^cJL'T^qLIl ll 

14 3?g^JT^^TcinJT^^^ST^cl??^mT: 1 

q^sc^rgsTUim n ^,'ivs a 

* 4 a-Tfr^ qf^ ffWFT I 

m\^ ^ ’T^3-cTr; ^?rq^!%^:ii 'iA<: ii 

* 5 ^ 4«rf j^«RT 1 

f?i^ it ^ ^ir I t^^ett: ti ii 

* 6 q 511^%^: f^4 5n«r ^ril^ sir^ =^i{wi:i 

fwr: ii ^.=i° a 

* 7 w^at'^^RiTfiif^Tr f^c3Trwi% m. s^ i 

e sOTigTfiTcqT §WJi£FrfRg^ ii 4.=^^ ii 
8 4 fl: 4 fit c:i!sWRsr ^ ^ i 

SIN^CI^: #t2r 5T ^5 tut 5^: H 4,tt II 

1 5 21: tft| 5IT^ I 

tt tr 5 tf>: ?r §?i4 ii a 

«• 

* 9 4F^Sl#S^iTRPR?[W5€rF^ ' 

4f4T a^lfft^roT II 4.^V II 

* 10 ^q?t ar^Hwm^qq': I 

simcHW: ^»J^ftt t^i: H H.R4 II 

* 1 1 qiTir^Nftg^T?!! ^rdt^Tf ^ra^^itrrJi: i 

arMr itf^iTtfl^ll II 

1 6 f c^T ^t^TTuNgt^RI^ l4t: I 

ariiTqT^ tr^ ii ii 

17 3rtf'?wt|f^§ffr4f8jTO2?iF: i 

itiit=E§!m 2 r^'‘^t 31: 5 *^ ^ tf: a ‘a.'^^u 

1 8 ^Tt 2^^ 1 

^ fM nr {\X'^^ a 
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Tract V is regarded by Otto as a sort of an appendix or a 
complement of Tract IV, both presumably hailing from the same 
author, or same circle of thought. Like Tract IV this one also 
tries to establish the unity of Saihkhya and Yoga. One emphasises 
the intellect, the other the will, but both lead to the same goal of 
Santi or peace. The Sarhkhya is described in stanzas 8-9 and 13-17 
and Yoga in stanzas 11-12, 23, and 27-29. Otto rejects Garbe’s 
stigmatisation of stanzas 16-17 as Vedantic interpolation, but in other 
respects he agrees in rejecting 11 stanzas (from a total of 29). Both 
the Master and the Pupil' seem to alike fight shy of the word 
“ Brahman ”, the former more consistently than the latter. 

What Otto forgets is that Arjuna wanted definitely to know 
which of the two— not Sarhkhya and Yoga but Karma-samnyasa 
and Karma-yoga— was to be preferred. In stanza 2 Krspa expresses 
his preference for Yoga or Karmayoga ; but is he not expected to 
give reason for his preference ? The analogy of Mahabharata 
XII. 301(i=Kumbhakonam 306) which Otto adduces does not quite 
apply, as the topic dealt with is not exactly the same ; but assuming 
it to be so for the sake of argument, the “ Brahman-theologue ” who, 
by inserting 11 stanzas here and there is able to produce nearly the 
same .result as the person responsible fior giving a Vedantic ending 
to the Mahabharata chapter in question, will have to be regarded 
as an author with a definite and comprehensive purpose in view. Fur- 
ther, in all seriousness, we must ask what could have possibly led our 
“ Brahman-theologue ” to intersperse his own interpolations in so 
haphazard a fashion ? It would require more arguments than what 
Otto has in his armoury to convince an unbiassed reader of his 
thesis. 

Tract VI is the largest single addition to the Gita that Otto 
permits. It extends over 107 stanzas, and it has undergone, ac- 
cording to Otto’s showing, tampering to the extent of 32 additional 
stanzas (indicated by us by starred numbering) by at least five if not 
seven different glossators. Amongst these is of course our usual 
friend, the “Brahman-theologue,” but there is also the Advaitic 
theist and the Dvaita theist, besides two or three petty, non-descript 
authors.^ 

The Tract, according to Otto, is designed to set forth at first 
the Sesvara-Yoga as the basis for a superstructure of Visi§tadvaita 


1. Namely, the Brahman-theologue, starred numbers 28-32 ; 
Dvaita Theist, Nos. 22-27 ; Advaita Theist, Nos. 2-7 ; Mythologist, Nos. 
16-21 ; Imitator of Tract VIII, Nos. 8-11 ; Miscellaneous, Nos. 1, 12-15. 
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Bhakti of an inchoate type and not yet as a completed system of 
philosophy. The Tract which covers Chapters VI to IX of the 
Gita, says Otto, presupposes Tract V, i. e., Chapter V of the Gita, 
and therefore necessarily Tract IV (Chapter XIII) to which Tract V 
is an appendix. Tract VI raises the same question as Tract V, 
but aims at giving a more precise and correct answer to it. There 
must have been, according to Otto, two separate authors of these 
Tracts. Tract VI sets forth (stanza VI. 15) the Nirvana as the ideal 
and not the Sarhkhya Kaivalya of Tract V. Subsequent to the addi- 
tion of this Tract the Gita became a Poem of 453 stanzas. The text 
of the Tract runs as follows — 

SIXTH TRACT 

( Bhakti-theology on the basis of ) 

VI— IX 

1 ^ 5I-. I 

5T fT =^r%3T: II ^.'i 11 

2 ^ ^ I 

5T II 11 

* 1 I 

II II 

3 ?f2[T f| 5r i 

#11^3^=531% 11 11 

4 »TI^(W^'9Tc[3Ic(. 1 

arrets ll 11 

5 ^?g3[rcJTic?i5r^^ ^ifr^^cfPiT lira: i 

6 fircrrcfFii qwic^ wtsr** i 

cTm 11 H 

7 iR%Rg[BTcfrr I 

11 ^.<£ 11 

8 1 

^rgE^ ^ 11 II 

9 sfhft gsgftcT ^ I 

11 II 

10 ^ Ilte=3I f^5q^nRl^IIM5r: I 

fiT^5ft=t n ^ *1 11 


V1.-N 
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1 1 cTWir TFT: fcf T 1 

3»52ri?ft^WTc3Fl{^S5% n u 

12 ^rrr \ 

jrr^«FTJT ^ (M.n >» 

13 sRiFcirRr i 

3FT: gqwi 3TI%^> ^ STRfl-^ fm: 11 ^.'iV 11 

14 ^551^4 e^fcUR ^*Tt 1 

^rf5?r fWm^frr ii ^.'i'^ ii 

15 ^Fr?ra^ i 

^ sri^rdt ^ ii ii 

16 pT%s^ I 

gTji^^srR^'t^^4 ^ 11 ^.'1^ 11 

17 q^r I 

T^: ^qjr^wri 5^ qqi II ^.'i^ 11 

18 q'^rr qtTt f^fqra^ ^rtiiir ^qr i 

jflM 3^^ qlqfncqq: ll ll 

19 q^T^nt ^ %raqqr I 

qq tgicfRTcqrq T^qqTcrri^ II 11 

20 ^ cRf I 

qq q ^iq II ^.'=^‘1 u 

21 q 555^ ^fr: 3RT q^q^ qrfM) qq: i 
qf^qq^^q^ q 3:tq sqqifq T^qr^ ii ii 

22 q f^:?qqqt*if^qtq qtqqftqrii 

SS 

q #qi5qt q|qts{^q%qT li %.M ll 

23 q^aqqrq; ^rqt^qqcqr qqfqtqq-. i 

qql^fT^q i^q^q qqqrq: n ii 

24 5^: i^tqqr i 

siRq^^q qq; f^T q %q^ci:il ^.\\\\ 

25 q^ q^ qq^qqqflq^q:! 

qq^q^ T^qrWqF% m q^ll ll 


2 sRTFciqq^iR 


II ^.^V9 H 


* 3 

* 4 

* 5 


5^q TOqR ^ i 

H^ljRqqrcqiq ^^\crrfq =^rq^ 1 

■ T: ll II 


qt qf qlq qf q qtq i 

q qqwi^ q q ^ q n " 
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* 6 
7 


^ ?rf ^r^j^Rc^rm^sicr: i 
^r#«iT zTpfr ^ !i 11 

3nc?ftTi% ^ m !Tts^ 1 

fr ^ ^ #it il tl 


ariff — 


26 2fts4 a?t«T^^3rr ^'91; » 

27 ff JPT: ^ swif^ TO|sqL < 

cf^qrt %Tf ^ ^Fft% ^wi w s.\^ w 


28 3T^ ITIRIfT FT^ \ 

3Twir^ 5 ^t5%Fr ^ ^ u II 

29 ^TtorcFTJTr ^rtirt isarcji ^ m: i 

5 31^ 5l^sgT'^5qT3I^: w^M u 

8|#I 3^ — 

30 3T2?%; #n^fScIITR^: I 

arsiM ^ IT^ ^ ITE^ II X.x^ II 

31 I 

8T5lf^ nfRTft T^li^ '7T% II X.X«^ H 

32 t?cr5% ^ ^ #§FT|h%^^: I 

c^FST: t5I2IFrre2T ^ ^ II II 

33 ^gsr f^^n'^recr^s? i 

fT ^ 5 K 52 niTf ^ n^% n %.'^° ii 

V5 

34 302 ?^ 55t^ter 5115^^: ?mr: i 

g^ffT #T^sstsfFM3?% II X.V’I II 

35 3TS£r^ wm i 

55t% SFIT 3I^S^q;il X.V^ II 

36 m cT ^ 

2IcT% =^ ^ »5I: II X.-ifX II 

37 ^ Tf 2 ?% ?r: 1 

%[s^f^ II x.vv II 

38 srqfJTRRmPi^ ^*flr i 

2ni^ TO Fi^ 11 x.va II 

39 ?rTf^«flsr^r^ 3itift Ficftsm?: i 

#ft ?fW#Tt FRT^^I 11 X.vX n 
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40 iT5:^frRT^Tcrr^n‘ i 

4t JIT ?r ^ g'^cfJTt 5fI3: 11 11 

[ ?4tfr’T^r3^i=^— “ ] 

41 5R?^ra'?fIJT^r: 7f^ 

3Tg5i4 11 1 11 

42 ^st i 

srs’fric^T 5jgts^fT^sjffr^f%Ejf^ n vj."?, \\ 

43 rTg^nffTf i 

^:§:TiTr ^Ri^^rir cif^cr: n '^.'3 ii 

44 »J^^T'TtS?r^ 1 

eri^^ ^ 11 11 

45 ^ ^ q^R i 

11 11 

46 ^qVilcgqsTM i 

srt 5i^3r^«ir u ii 

47 iT^; q?:^t jtt^ci; i 

^ ?i|r iTT&iq'qf ii n 

* 8 THtSfrFS qflTl^ Klf^l<i4^*‘ I 
qtriq: % qt^ ^5' n n 

9 3D'4f q^‘ fqqiqm i 

rfqanf^q ^iqf^ ii vs.s ii 

* 10 fisr Trf utg^RT fqfe qr^l 

fil|feT?rTqTw n 's,\o w 

* 11 ^ ^[^^cTFTT^q ^TTTFnqq^^^ * 

q-R'Ifq^'i ^5 jfiFTtSRfr ii 's.^l ii 

48 4r %^ ^T^qq^r vfiqr scR^tnEcrTfRii^ 4 i 

fra ciR q fq? % ^ n ^ n 

49 raragiifTq^rTlTffi; srng; i 

JTtr^ qTWSTrqif^' fri^«T: q^f^q^riu ^A \ ii 

50 qqt ^qr s'qqqt jjq' qiJiT i^cw i 

ffTqq ^ 5fq^% qrqr^cit eraser % n ii 

51 q Tit jjqr: 5rq?n% i 
fimiqpfRi 3TTgt wqffrf^i; n n 

52 ^gftqi fit ^qr: i^Ws#r i 

err^ =q ii ^ n 

5 3 %qT fT41 qq;fi^MraEq% I 

W f| ^ ^ fR m; 11 11 
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54 ^ ^ I 

STlf^sT^: ^ % l^lcFn qfT^^gfWt II vs.v n 

55 5r?n?rrfpl! fr^r^i^Trr i 

53^^^ e trCTcirr U%k^: 11 vs. =1% II 

56 ^^l^'ltclflfrT: 5IcRI?^S?3rit^cir: 1 

^ t ^r n ^s.-^o u 

57 3rt 2it TO i 

n «.'=<'i ii 

58 i 

3¥T% ^ ^cr: ritg fl grg a vs.':^^ u 

59 g ^ i 

3rrf?5r tr^ hthf ii ^a\ ti 

60 3T52Txff 52ffei7R5f rr^% frwi§:2r: i 

¥rrw5fR?^ frfrrsjT^fl^TTJTJi. n vs.'j^v ii 

61 grt sisEra: sTt^irrr^TT^riTrfcr: i 

ij^s^ JiTfvrsrHr^ wpf^rqsjjsp^ ii vs.^^^mi 

62 ?rfr^4cTrf^ =^n#r i 

^rl^RTwr ^ ^isTri^ frr g ^ jt w vs.-^^ ii 

63 |=53r|q?rg<%fr i 

gjitf qrfjg ii 's.^vs n 

64 ^T qrq- sifiwr giRra^orni i 

% ^1517% Tit ?S^a[T: \M^ 11 

65 Timn^ ^ i 

^ m fcFTfr^Tic^ ^ =^rf%55ii ii ii 

66 HT =^1 ^ i%|: i 

sRmi^sf^ =21 nr % 11 vs.^o II 

3r#r — 

* 12 ra cf?5ii T^Tr'c^ncTf # qin i 

arf^w =q #F jftrRTrf^ ragsqt ii n 

* 13 srPmir: ^54 i 

Jrqiqq# =S( ^ 1^1% fTRcfRnfn: H <i. ^ 11 

«^tnngtg^ — 

* 14 3T^ ^fT q^n i 

r%pt: qin^iiraf.* n n 

* 15 3n%g^^^rTriq:3^arrfqtq^i 

srf^fTSf^fnrq' tt ^ 11 11 

67 =21 nr^^ I 

n: 5RT& n n^ nrl^ nr^ ot: ii u 
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68 2r 4 ^ ^^13; I 

^ II II 

69 ^ TO^JTl ^ I 

70 33¥3n^»i5%?r ^(m i 

T^ff SW H II 

71 g^iiJin^^iito^- 



cTFRT: tROT. U II 


72 wrarif i?fr?rR%JT 

^TtFqr §=^> I 

STTOT^^ 

^ t Tt f^sj^qr || ^.'io || 

73 21^^ 

f^flf^cT 2RIMt ^Wni: I 
2r^=5SRT)- =^?fRr 
ci<i:t ’T? ^<11 u II 

74 ajft ff^ t 
j^nrrarca?!'- aFwrllsRTt #wKoirJ3[ n ii 

75 ^ m t 

2T; c2Rr?i^ M ?r 2rr^ acRt ni^ ii \ ii 

76 3FRI%rr: % Jlf I^RRT: I 

ciwi g55¥r: q-I?f II <:.'IV II 

77 2TIg^?2T Sfl^PT I 

;iT'^#er friTcJTR; acat ii^: ii ii 


78 

79 

80 
81 


ari g?i^r^fi2itsi2r i 

I ^ II II 


^rf?r 5*Rr|5iiiRir to ii ^.'i^s ii 

si53TgfiT5?rg52r: ^r^i: 5nTg5=c2rf?M i 
n52?m^ 51^217^ rf|^I52Ni#lI% 11 c.<\6 \\ 
2^JTTfT: ^ 1T^3T 2pT I 

iT52iTii^s^?i: 11 c.n ii 


82 ¥fT^tS7%sq*^S5a^^2ITcfJT: I 

5r #5 ^ ii <s.^o ii 
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83 <TW \ 

^ 51TC2I ^ cTSrf{ TOT U <£.'^'1 II 

84 3W. ?r qR:-. i 

^ijTTT^ ^ IK.'^H II 

16 JPT ^ 5^sTff f%;Trii% ^ %'Jf^T: I 

snnm 4 ^ it ii 

* 17 fjf: q-o-^rr^r ^xr^r^r^i 

^ 5parffff m II II 

* 18 q''ifri?rr i 

m JTFT II C.RH II 

* 19 jRfr Ir% ^TfRT: 5?rT^ lit 1 

wn 2ncJRTi^4T?zrqT^^ 3 ?t: ii u 

* 20 ^ ^ srrfRi^sftfft 3irt^ i 

ciwr?i:?T% ^i%5 #rgTfi! ¥r^i#r n ti 

* 21 ^ zrts 

3n^ ?ig; gozHE^ 

#ff qt ^«rRitlt =^1^11 11 

* 22 ^ 3 ^ SIRTIT 5I?s^«lg^q^ 1 

i%fT5re%^ zr^fic^T Jrf^^s^jvrra: ii ii 

* 23 t 

RWigiWT ’T’^ §1# «3ff^^5iil %.R II 

* 24 3T^T??TRi: ’Kcf'r I 

awFT m ii ii 

* 25 fT^rr ^ ^ <T^5qThiif^r i 

?Tc?!!rri^ jt =^rf ii ii 

* 26 ?Tc?!!iTf^ t^er ^ 

=^f JTJTRffr »5JPTf^: II '^•H 11 

* 27 fig: ?rfnj;, I 

w ?R?sTrJfr^w^2r ii ’^A n 

85 5f^ qif^cr *TTteB: i 

gfr^f^ tenwiifi n it 

86 5I?ft ^^5«T i^^SSTT^ S^r: gfT: 1 

Mt*^'45irci: II s.^ II 

87 51 flT HffNR ! 

3^T#ra^5m^ ^ 11 SA 11 

88 5r^; ^ i 

IgJTT^ srrrfgcrft^ H ^,<^o \\ 
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89 

90 

91 

92 

* 28 

* 29 

* 30 

* 31 

* 32 

93 


94 


95 

96 

97 

98 

99 


aT^3riJTf?cr ffr i 

<Tt jw w ii 

irtsrsRjjfoTt \ 

?:r^ffrsflf ii ii 

fflTcfTfr^ 5Rf 'TI^ |4! I 


f R^rr u 


II 


^sT'cTt nr i 

fit fl^^IT II 


^RPTlfT ^TSTR# < 


m m- • 

WT^ TfFrr WT fwir: i 

¥[ TfeTTf^lilT ^ 5mT 511^ •> " 

sts: ?rrf r w lia; ' 

51^: sr^: F-ilR 

ti^ nt ^FT^r: 'ijTTT'TT 

^rtftsr I 

q 

J7?rf^cr n ^.3° u 


^ 50% I 

qt 5f3fti5i^35i'TErr 

TRfTiRf 55¥n% u S.RI (1 


3H?2Tr%5^cTt Fit ^ I 

T^3ri^5^Rt 3ft#4 ^fTF^i^ii II 

??S3mF^31: 1 

%sf4 iTT^^ 5^21 2f5r?Rr%f^«j^5f;i^;il ii 

3Tt ^ 'fit^TiiTfTt =51 srg^^ ?r i 

R s FlTJTWsrRf^ % 11 11 

511^^ ^^cfT 3jrf% j^mt I 

srfecT Figif^sfr Fjii; 11 s.^'A 11 
9^ 5^4 W 5?t ^ Fl^fFR 512|=53{^' I 
^ FR^TIcTFr^ SRcIIcFR: n A. 3^ II 
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100 Wi ajcj: I 

^ U %.^vs 11 

101 ifr^ I 

102 5T ^ 55 %^ ?r I 

^ w ¥r^ I# ^ ^iRm. w 11 

103 arfir 1 

^ q^cisq: ^r?R33icii%^ H ^T: II S.X° II 

104 T^ Wcqr I 

5 ^% 2 r sr^sTRtfl ?r % ¥p?f>: 11 %.\^ 11 

105 qr H sqqr^ ^sfr qiq^qq: 1 

%afr l^qRcrsrr qif^cr w ii n 

106 sqqiHqT: goqi q^r 1 

BTi^cqqi^ ai*^ qsr^ mq; ii li 

107 q^qq? qq q^ qqr=sfl qf qq^fq 1 

qi^K£f% gep^crqicqR qcqqqq: II S.3v II 

Faced with any alleged interpolation of this sort, the first 
question that has naturally to be asked is, what could have been 
the plausible motive of such continuous additions and interpolations ? 
Otto assures us that Tract VI means to give a more correct reply to 
the same question that was mooted in Tract V. But Otto has 
perhaps misunderstood the question raised in Tract V. All along, 
the Gita never loses sight of the main question of Action or No- 
action which was its starting point ; and even in 'this Tract that 
theme props up at the most unexpected place — e.g., stanza VIII. 7 : 
mam anusmara yudhya ca — ^when the discussion was about the 
power of one’s thoughts at the moment of death. That main theme 
our Poem considers from various points of view with a full setting 
forth of concrete cases, conditions and contingencies. This inevitably 
leads into an occasional excursus or digression. But unless there are 
compelling reasons, it would be an error in methodology to regard 
every new point-of-view as a new interpolation. 

Much of Otto’s discussion here is concerned with certain 
differences of opinion between Garbe and himself as regards the 
alleged interpolated character of certain passages. The difference 
is set forth in the following ; — 
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Interpolation 
acc. to Garbe 

1 

Interpolations 
acc. to Otto 

Remarks and criticisms of Otto 


.«» 

VI. 

1 

3 

Repugnant to the main theme. 

VI. 

27-32 

VI. 

27-32 

Not Ved^tic, but Advaita-Bhakti. 

VII. 

7 


... 

The stanza fits in with the context. 

VII. 

8-11 

VII. 

8-11 

Imitating Tract VIII in style and thought. 

VIL 

14-15 


... 

Maya does not here mean Illusion, but 
Creative-power. 

VII. 

19 


... 

Not pantheism, but Advaita Bhakti. 

VIL 

25-26 


... 

See above, VII 14-15. 

VII. 

29-30 


... 

Not subordinating of Is'’ vara to Brahman, 
but vice versa. 

VIII. 

1-4 

iVIII. 

1-4 

Gloss which perverts the sense of VII. 
29-30. 

VIII. 

20-22" 


1 

Asolutely needed to complete VIII. IS. 

VIII. 

23-28 

VIII. 23-28 

Mythological gloss. 

IX. 

1-6 

IX. 

1-6 

Dvaita character of this overlooked by 
Garbe. 


1 

1 

IX. 

15 

By including IX. 15 Otto disarms a criti- 
cism against Garbe for rejecting the 
following passage, which, both agree, 
is “Vedantic” in tone. 

IX. 

IX. 

16-19 

29 

IX. 

16-19 

Garbe, following Boehtlink, gives a note to 
explain why he rejects the passage. Otto 
passes it all in silence, as far as I was 
able to discover. 

Total rejected 
by Garbe : 42 

Total rejected 
by Otto : 32 



After a careful review of the above passages in their context, the 
air of conviction with which both Garbe as well as Otto dub 
certain lines as Vedantic or non-Vedantic, pro-Bhakti or anti- 
Bhakti, cannot but fail to arouse an incredulous smile in a 
third party who may not be personally interested in the above 
display of differences between the Master and the Pupil. Garbe 
had only one enemy to fight and every word or idea which aroused 
a suspicion of his influence was declared to be taboo. His more 


* It is strange to find Otto rendering sarvam idam in st. VIII, 22 by 
das OM.” 
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conscientious pupil' draws discriminating lines. He is afraid lest 
one that ought not to be suspected is suspected, not lest one that 
ought to be suspected escapes suspicion. The result is that the 
lines of demarcation are so finely drawn that one crosses and re- 
crosses them continuously and almost unconsciously. And the tran- 
sition is made with all the greater facility because every glossator or 
interpolator, Otto tells us,^ disguises the newness of his own con- 
tribution by repeating verbatim or in substance an idea already 
present in an earlier part : for example, the Dvaita Bhakta in 
IX. 3-4 repeats the phraseology of the Advaita Bhakta in VII. 12, 
May we take Otto’s permission to tell him that even Vedantists of 
the type of Sankara in the well-known lines— 

cfsrrt ^ i 

t ^ ^ » 

have perceived nothing inconsistent in subscribing to such sentiments 
in their entirety. 

The next Tract-— Tract VII — ^begins from II. 39 (the first 
passage which causes every new reader of the Bhagavadgita to 
stumble) and goes on to the ^d of the Fourth Adhyaya. It con- 
sists of 99 stanzas which the “ Brahman-theologue ” has inflated by 
another 20 stanzas of his usual “ gloss.” After the addition of the 
Tract the Gita reaches the extent of 552 stanzas. Otto points out 
that the Tract claims to set forth, as contrasted with the “ Sarhkhya ” 
view-point treated upto that point, the “Yoga” view-point 
(buddhir Yoge tvimaih srau), but is actually permeated by 
Sarhkhya ideas, and affords nothing of Yoga technique. One 
should have imagined that this very circumstance should have 
compelled Otto to reconsider his own notions of “ Sarhkhya ” and 
“Yoga” as the words are used in the present context. The ideal 
of ecstatic equipoise — ^Buddhi- or Samata-Yoga ^which ■ is here 
preached has points of similarity with the Stoic ideal of Ataraxia, 
and it is said to have emanated from Krspa himself as the Adiguru 
(IV. Iff.). The-Sariikhya of the Tract can therefore be said to 
be Sesvara-Samkhya ; but Isvara as the object of devotion (Bhaktii 
is conspicuous here by utter absence.- It is the magical power of 
knowledge whereby to know a thing is to become one with it that 
is here emphasised. The Tract runs as follows— 


1. Lehrtraktate, p. 36. 

2. “Nicht ein einziges Wort” says Otto. If a solitary word were 
to suffice;, it would be easy to point to “ matparah ” in II. 61 : cf, 
also III. 30, 
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SEVENTH TRACT 

( or subsumed under as 3^%. ) 

n. 39-~IV. 42 

( — ) 

1 ^ I 

l^qf 5=5^ w II II 

2 %fir'Wir^sf^?r ^ 1 

ii u 

3 ssr^gr^TiTcW 5r^%i I 

p:4ts52Twif^RTfi, II ’K.'^‘\ II 

4 Sfli^ffT sf^WT Sf^c^rt^fTf^cT: I 

'Tr 4 JlF 3 r 3 [?cft^ ^T^t II n 



6 cr^rrqig^enTj 

52i^?rFnfc*T^T fi^: ?riir€r ^ 11 H.vv u 

7 IgiRiiwqr f^Irga^Tt 5iwr#r 1 

1^1=^ ancfr^ij. u ^.v^ 11 

8 ^lici: 1 

crrfi^e% 11 11 

9 rrr qj^g i 

m q?^q555|g%T % ii n 

10 w c 3 iq^c^ I 

5 E|fIct % II 11 

11 ^ iRt i 

^RVwfN^ ^qorr: ii ^.vs ii 

12 55 r I 

cT^w^n^r 35 J 1 H #T: qj^g ii ^.^° 11 

13 ^ f| ^ c2Tq=^r fTiftf^oi: I 

! 5 j?iiq;'cr^[?t|TfiT: TI=ES?c?TJ{mJ 4 II ^.^'i II 

14 I 

^ ?% 52 i^ ^ II II 

15 ^^ 5 ri%q 5 Tr % 1 

g{^€T 4 r 11 ii 

8T^ 3^ — 

16 qjt I 

t% sw^ ^5irr#?T ^ ii n 
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17 5i3rtr|^ TT^ i 

STTcTF^^cnfir gs; II h.'a'a II 

18 f:t6^f5?TJTfTr: gtf t 

19 W. ^it^n'Jff^I^^f’EcItTc!: SIR I 

frrmfn=^r?cT ^ |fs m afr n ii 

20 3i^r ^irfswpft^ i 

sflir si^ciT 11 II 

21 ^TfT^R I 

'Tt m II II 

22 2T5r?fl' #r?^2r l^'?%cr; i 

swrsftf^ 5te5if Ipf: 11 II 

23 3Tr#r i??r: i 

# t ^ ^ sri^^iT n 1 II 

24 * 531121 ^ ?if I 

eWRtg^rpi^ mm ii a 

25 I 

26 i 

3TicJi^f^^icnT a ii 

27 sRfi^ iEri|:?srFiT iri^^^Tsnsr^ i 

. sr?m%€t ra 11 ^.^Mi 

28 gifer *T =^rg‘5ER ^fir^gr i 

5 T =simi^ 3 T?r: ^". §^ii ii 

29 |Fs[2rT«Tr ^ i 

5 iirt 11 II 

30 g^i?iR JTfT^^ I 

5iirr sfl^'lgr ii 

31 SIT g^^TT srpiM i 

qw ^ T^5iT g^: a ii 

32 an's^qJTioiTrqcssrig^ 
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33 

34 


^rTf^cmrsTt^ ^ n n 

MjtI ^im: ^ ii ^.^'i n 

irqr f^sri^: Tr5^ srr^ i 

11 3.^R II 


3 lt=T — 

35 ^ I 

^ f% ?#for ITT Msrqf^ II ^.'i 11 

36 ^ I 

^^^irrrgsnq; it ii 


37 s?:f ^t=?Rr i 

irR^it’W ^iTisJrTffT n 3.'^ ii 

38 ^ g#s^% i 

ff II i.'if II 

39 JT ^ i^E5c?i^%ci: 1 

m^‘. ^ ^rt: ii ii 

40 ^^^rrfoT gaisjT 2r 3 tt# njrar i 
5 fTs;qi!£i^t^iiT irr^srmR:; ^ 3 = 521 ^ M-^ 11 

41 ir^rar f^q^srr^yr^siq - 1 

^r f^qt 11 \\ 

42 ^ fq ijqi^or: i 

=q ^ q qf^r^^oT: ii \.c \\ 


*1 qir^qi4afrS;Jrq^5?TS5TSfi4¥NH: I 

ER# 11 11 

* 2 wnii: 5T^T: ^SI 1 

af 

31^ STHfq^^W qiSR^FRHT^f II ^.\o II 

* 3 ^qiB;^^rrqqur^ q ^ ^uqq^ ^: i 

TT^Tt M: TT^T^mq II 1' 

* 4 ?sTB^4tqTB;fl: qt ^r 5 t^t^ qfFfrfqciT; i 

t^xfR 5 Rll«fT qt sf% Rq U; il ll 

3 ^ W cqq qpn ^ T=^^RtMT^H 3: 11 ^.K%\\ 

* 6 3T5r[^^ T^Encwrq: i 

qiiii'11% qtjqr q^: ii ii 
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* 7 ^ i 

cRFrra:^# ii 

^'8 ^ sr^f^cT =Er5Fi ^r: i 

3TEn5fTf^s?fTa#r tpI ^ w n 

9 q^^lcfTCf^^q JTR^: 1 

sRRf- ^r II II 
" 10 ^rrt^^c s[5^ I 

?r ?Rf^^i!i5jrTr«pr: ii n 

43 ?T^W?[iE['5fi: ^ I 

3Te^ TOTISTtf^ '55^: I) \.^% U 

44 j| ^i^i%irreq^Tr i 

it ^.-Ro II 

45 ^«T: I 

arcj; swr H 

46 q % qrTqi^cr i%^Ji i 

JTTJT^rHfWHS^r irg ^ 11 

47 3rf^ nt q srrg ^r^I^cT: i 

m tTS^qr: qr4 ii ii 

48 Hc?rt^gl^ ^Isbi q pr! eij^ %f i?; » 

^ ^cfr ^^rrgq^Rite: srsrr: ii ii 

49 TO: sB#J2Ti^(§[i€t q«rr f 1% 5frRer i 

w ii 

50 q sr^^iTRr ^^gfwqrij; \ 

^Er^g:^tEEir?f^^gK5^: il 

51 f^JRFlTi^ gq: EBqffnr I 

s r t^ l^gsTRr ii u 

52 g i 

gqr gqg ncfr q ?iwg u ii 

53 sfii^q^r: gq^i i 

in.Hs n 

54 ^ ^qf^r qjq^T^qiw^crar i 

gjqi u n 

55 % % T^?3I^il#5r qTJRI*. I 

^sf^r w \.\^ w 

56 ^ qrgi^gf?cf % qgq^ i 

q%qtiiST^i^5rq%q: ii 
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57f i 

5rf?r% 301-^ \\\A\ U 

58t I 

q?iFfiJ7=5|!ci:^r 'TftTf^arifr ii \.\'^ w 
59t ^Fi^^wirf qr^irk i 

q^irf ii h\\ w 

3^ 

60 3Tsr %fr m ^ w- * 

3Ti^=ES5rftr n ii 

61 ^rn #jr trer i 

JTliTi'^iTr Iftinn; n n 

62 s[^iirf^^ ^^4«TT^5rf jt^jt ^ i 

3Tsft5%?rri^ »i^^5rr tt \.\^ ii 

63 3ni^ fii^ \ 

sBT*!^ii ^ II 3.^*^ II 

64 i 

irrBfrricJr ii ^.vo ii 

qrr'iTR JT^rt tnr frR%R?iT5i5ii^ ii ^vi ii 

66 ff??3ri^I Ticrojrilftf^^-ar: ^ ^^: 1 

wm^ «T?T ife^r W. II n 

67 ^ i%: 'Tt ^^JTTcrrrfWTcfrsTT I 

3rt 2^3 TTiRT^ irnwr; n W ii 

[??^*TlT^fR — ] 

68 %H #t 1 

^r^H.iT5T^ arc ii y.«5 ii 

69 'Tta^raTH^rit %: i 

?r TT^ sftnt 5fTS: qtcr<T ii y.''^ h 


t Verses III 33-35, are in the Lehrtmktate, p. 42,, said to be marginalia, 
but as they are printed in the translation in the regular type of a Traktate, 
I have included them in the Tract. A note to the Translation indeed goes 
one better and is for omitting all the stanzas from III 33 to III 43. 
This is one of the several indications available to prove that our author 
was unable to claim absolute certainty of conviction for many of his 
conclusions. 
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70 ?r w fiaiT ^riT: I 

»7Tfi>S^ ^ Km li V.^ (1 

StIjT 3-^R — 

71 sT'Tt sr-n qt si^fr i 

q>«i^%5rrffi3ir c^riir^ ii v.y n 

«?l57qq‘J3^rsr— 

72 ^ 521^'tcTn^ m ^i#r i 
m^^Tt ^q-ffoT ff c# %car «?tcrfr ii vA n 

73 sTsftef^ ^ifTs^TRiTi ^^(frrrft'fdsft- i 

5!^*^ g^r^FaTRJWRsrr w w 

74 3rs[T ^ t i 

arxgcqrsTrr^Tit^ cr^rrrff ^a^rrfqfg^ ii v.vs w 

75 qt^^rriTR ^ i 

sr^g^q'JTfsrk ^ ^ u « 

76 5t;fr q:# ^ sft %% i 

c^fc^r ^ n ii 

77 Tf-ffsfT Trig^rta^ i 

irffRiq^fr 'p n v.'i'> n 

78 ^ w nt aq^F^ i 

m rrs^qr*. qr^ u v.i n 

79 ^t^rt ff ^ciT: i 

T%a i| ^ ii ti 

80 =^15^4 iRTr ^ s^ra^tf^q^: i 

m qRTTwfq qf t^3:qqjcnw°qq5q. n v.<^ ^ ii 

81 q qt f^Fqf^cr q ^ q5#^^ ^ir i 

qr qtspqsrrqr^ u y.'iy u 

82 gg HRqr ^ ^e# '^fq gg§l^: i 

qjqq 5q W 'rfcR fRio: u v. 'jh u 

83 f% qiqqts'^ qttlcir: i 

^ ^ siq^qri^ q^Rqf q^q^sswci: n v.q^ ii 

84 ?4fiTt ufq irq?#q: \ 

arqv^or^ ^5:5q qfqi q^: n v.'i vj n 

85 ^T^ijqqj^ q: q:^^^ q q;^ q: i 

^ gf^qrq; qg% ?r g^: w ti 

86 q^q ^q ^qr^w^i: qnqeq^Tqi%r: i 
fnqrfHqjqwq ^fqif: qp^ gqi: u '8‘.'i‘«» n 
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87 I 

EB^ 03 rf 5 l 5 If#sfT % U V.H“ h 

88 cq‘?fi?rq'T^: I 

f45rrfft(^ n >£. 1 ^ w 
^w: =sr ^ n v.^h ii 

2 IfRT=^R:a-: ^fI 3 T 5 I^W U II 

11 s-fnfq sff ffM’mYrl ^ 51 '^ 1 

^?r JRT^f sii^% 5 TTr^«ir II ii 

* 12 m vtviw I 

s^fRrr^'i^ w II II 

* 13 ^i5ri^tffTf^F2F^ ^2fiTif^5 ICfi^ ‘ 



3?TcTRiW#TM II II 

* 15 sojpTfrerqkfi ^rrsnrR^rsirqt i 

;5crrHn2Rn^^^ Hi%cr^r: n n 

* 16 3TTT^ 5TM 

arfDTpnsuT^r srmwnTv^mi: n n 

* 17 3Tq^ Pi^^ iir u : I 

araf^^T H I' 

18 ariT^ ^fT ^cm. 

* 19 >?4 ^(%*rr aif r tel ^ir“n s% I 

^rif^T n n 

91 ^siiJi^53j;r3n??fr5fR3iir: qt^T i 

5Erl n >(.\\ u 

92 sri^te 'Tto^ i 

3q^^-cf ^ irr^f ii ii 

* 20 ar^ficarr ^ s^RTi:^ i 

^ 5:^RanR'^‘Tt ^ II I' 

93 3Tf^ 'Tte: ^T^-q: qi<?f^tT: 1 

ffRS^ ll^ HcT^:sq% (I II 

94 qlqife gWsf?r«f^?iraLf^# i 

irte'- ^«n n v.^vs n 

95 if t fr^q 1^ i 

cHi:^ II II 

96 ifR ^mx gq%te: i 

HR ssRT TO laif^Tif^'qTf^nRs?^ ii v.^s ii 
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97 i 

:rr^ ^ Td ^WcUfT: II v.vo II 

98 3ftqg?2r^ci5iifrr>rr irR^%5r^^ \ 

ericn^?^ JT ^JTifDi f^^cT a v.vi n 

99 fifni^frrcJTfr; i 

ii n 

On a careful reading of this Tract by itself it will be clear that 
the arguments urged therein have a fairly close bearing upon the 
situation which supplied the occasion to the Bhagavadgita. Otto 
says^ with reference to stanzas IV. 16 ff. that the issue raised herein 
is much too general. “For, in the soka of Arjuna nothing at aU 
was asked about the general relation between Karman and No-kar- 
man. Such theological finesses had not troubled him in his visdda. It 
was not whether action binds, but the altogether concrete concern 
as to whether one should kill worthy teachers, whether one could 
dare to ignore the sacred ties of relationship, that had aroused his 
visdda." One is surprised to read this in the work of a philosophical 
thinker of the calibre of Rudolf Otto. It is because Arjuna had, 
by his arguments towards the end of the First Chapter, raised the 
question of the moment from the sphere of the particular to that of 
the universal that a general discussion on Dharma-Adharma, Action- 
No-action had to find a place in the sequel. As saijkara says — 

tor; ^11^; II 

Arjuna is thus the “nimitta” of the Lord, but in another sense 
than what Otto understands in XI. 33. 

Secondly, when Krsna had taken all the trouble^ in Chapter IV 
to prove that Vedic sacrifice is not the only kind of sacrifice, but 
that there were many varieties of it, and that properly interpreted 
any postponement of the immediate and the lower for the remote and 
the higher (e.g. the farmer sowing his seed and not immediately 
consuming it) is a sacrifice, to quarrel with yajndydcaratah Karma 
(sein Werk zum Opfer bringen) as though the passage meant to re- 
commend Vedic sacrifice, and to suggest that it is jnana-yajna, the 
magical might of jfiana, that is here sought to be emphasised, is 


1. Lehrtraktate, p. 43. 

2. Otto credits a “ BrMiman-theologue ” with this. But to dub certain 
verses in the immediate context, necessary for the proper understanding 
of the passage, as interpolations, and then to proceed to interpret what 
remains of the text as involving a contradiction or inconsistency is bad 
methodology. 
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wholly unnecessary.^ What is the real nature of this “jnana?” 
It is, as stanza IV. 18 says, the Sarhkhya doctrine of perceiving 
and realising no-action in action and action in no-action ; i. e. in 
other words, action freed from yearning and purposefulness (kama- 
samkalpavarjita in stanza IV. 19). And how is this achieved? Of 
course by the conviction that all individual actions are part and parcel 
of a cosmic scheme of actions in which God’s will or purpose is 
working itself out. Such a conviction may come to one intellec- 
tually (by the method of the avyakta-upasana) or emotionally 
(through personal or vyakta upasana). Is this then so very different 
from the Vedantic conception of sarvam khalu idam Brahma expressed 
in stanza IV. 24 or IV. 35 that we must separate one set of passages 
from the other as with a hatchet, and invoke the convenient hypothesis 
of a multiple authorship with a view to absolve one from the task 
of building up a philosophical synthesis of the whole ? 

We pass over as not of much consequence the difference of 
opinion between Garbe and Otto as to the interpolatory character 
of certain stanzas in Chapter IV. Stanzas IV. 24 to IV, 32 Otto 
would all reject. Garbe rejects only those (viz. IV. 24, 31 and 32) 
that contain the compromising word Brahman. Further Otto, while 
confessing that the sense to the passage (IV. 26-30) is obscure, ^ 
is ready to accuse the “ Brahman-theologue ” of an intention to deli- 
berately pervert the meaning of the soul-liberating jnana preached 
in IV. 34, 36-42 as though it meant the ritualistic knowledge of 
the magically potent yajna of Brahraanic orthodoxy. This is hardly 
fair. 


We next pass on to Tract VIII, which is a very simple affair. 
It is what Otto inaptly calls the “ Krspa-stotra ” in X. 12-42 of 31 
stanzas, which would make the daborated Gita, prior to the addition 
of the glosses, a poem of 583 stanzas. Its text runs as follows-— 

EIGHTH TRACT 

INTERPOLATED STOTRA OF KRSNA 
X. 12—42 

( — ) 

1 qt it q'M TOT i 

SOT snw ino.'iH n 

1. The words, says Otto, might more properly have been not 
yajMya acaratahi, but pavitraya acaratafi. 

2. Notes to the Translation, p. 153. 
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2 iEit i 

^ II II 

3 1 

?r H ^ ¥rir^5zir% h ii 

4 ^^ar^^TTcWIRR %c«T ?4 \ 

II lo.'iH II 

5 f^sjrr giicfri^igR: i 

II II 

6 epsj- 3Trr%?gT i 

^ T1T% <%?c3fts% ¥rfT^^ W II 1 II 

7 te^aircff=T)' 3lt>7 =^1 1 

50: fflfer ^s^jciq^ II 'i 0.1 -i II 

^^kr’T^rg^ — 

8 f^^cf % 5BSTi%E?rT^ t^oJfr iiicffl^ijp-ar; I 

STRIfSTcf: frr^c?pdt T^cTT^ ^11 lo.=|<t, || 

9 3TfTr[?R g§T%?I ?r|50f?I3fRsr^: I 

3T|III^^ =51 50R1TF^ IR =51 II 1 o.3o II 

10 sTTi^c^n'BrTrt ^t^tsiriq: i 

Trzt<%5t5ciii#T ff^r^rmR^ ^^4 ii n 

1 1 %^iJTr ^^RRkff 1 

^f?^roif iT^^ikJT 50Hiiikir II '1°.'^^ II 

1 2 ^siriir i 

%'#®rRtf3; U 1°.3^ II 

1 3 sdg^t =^1 5^4 ?TT '?T«f I 
gJTRt^frt ^Z^ITfri^i? ^FFI{; 11 1°.'=^'^^ II 

14 JTI^rfJTt Wf I 

^Rt STcR^SRIT II 1 °.3^ 11 

1 5 8T^c«r: ^ll^oit I 

%R«T: II 1' 

16 3t;«z^5R^ I 

^Rcf TOirf =^ H'lfm'in, 11 1 11 

17 ST^STRTJTf ^ ^?Tkl7 ^nm I 
5r^5?srrRiT ^‘ikiRkii ^rgi^*. ii i ii 

18 3iB7ci^f^ ^^wfl zn^^riq; I 

fcr|OTW$Ilf =^IRIT ^fT: H 11 

1 9 SlefT^^IRfr tc^IRT sBcJaRfJTlii;^ 1 

jjjiRr =51 t?igwTT%^ 11 lo.^o 11 
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fr^niif ii n 

21 ?r^i!'»rTTn^5[?cr^ i 

3TKan?rr^r f^?rw m- in‘>.^H ii 

22 3Tg^mP7^m>sftfr ^iwrf^wr ^ i 

ar^r^q-; ^ ii ^°.\} n 

23 i 

=q 11 *1 o.\x II 

24 iit^rw ^ ?iRqT »iT3T5ft i 

iTf^riqi irrq^tl^sf 5j?git n 'io.^'^ n 

25 ^ SJ^sq^WRJT i 

5n!TtSR3T sqq^iqtsflJT 11 '1 H 

26 Ti'wqf i 
grftqifRt 5qT?r: ^qtqrs^Fri ii '5°.^^ n 

27 ^qcTRT^ f%4tq^iq; I 

%qi^ ggirqr irffi str^^iw i ii i ii 

28 ^ cT^^JT^ii 1 

q f^qr ^qR^qr =q?rq?R m ^ it 

29 qt^sRq qq fljsqiqf itqq i 

W( fq#i^?crd qqr ii lo.vo ii 

30 q?ritgj^qq: ^rq eqq^t^^ qr i 

?iri^qiqq'^ cq qq ^^ffs^itqqq; It o.v'i n 

31 3?w q||%q f% qqf#l I 

f^y q riiM ^rqq: ii =1 o.v^ ii 

Otto tells us that the Vibhuti-varijana here given shows a clearly 
Pauraijic character. Garbe had already pointed out its analogy to 
the Kurma-purana II, 7. 3-17. The four stanzas, VII. 8-11, which 
exhibit the same character, must have, we are told, come from a diffe- 
rent author and furnished a hint to the author of our Tract. Otto 
however suggests that the passage may have been modelled on the 
Balaki-Ajatasatm dialogue in the Kau§itaki-upani§ad IV. It is in- 
tended to set forth the view that God is not so much the one in the 
many {unum in omnibus) as the best in everything {optimum in 
omnibus). But I do not know why both Garbe and Otto are led 
to dub the passage as “Vedantic,” If the words “Yo lokatrayam 
avisya” in XV. 17 — ^translated by Otto as “indera er in sie (die 
Dreiwelt) eingeht” — can pa§s muster as Bhakti doctrine of the 
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Vi§i§tadvaita type, I do not see why this stotra (can a text where 
God speaks of himself in the First Person be called stotra?) should 
not be a Bhakti text. 

The “Original” Gita and the eight “Tracts” have thus far 
covered 583 stanzas^ of the Bhagavadgita. The 117 stanzas that 
remain are glosses, interpolations and marginalia. We have already 
given them above in small type and preceded by starred numberings 
in their proper sequence. We can group them together as follows— 

(i) Sarhkhya gloss to Original Poem (TI. 14-19, 21, 

23-28, 38) and to Tract III (XVIII. 13-17)— 

Total stanzas 19 

(ii) Brahman-.theologue’s gloss to Tract 11 (XV. 

12-15) ; to Tract III (XVII. 23-28) ; to Tract IV 
(XIIL 12-18); other VecSntic corrections to 
Tract IV (Xill. 2, 4, 27-28, 30) ; gloss to Tract 

V (V. 6-7, 10, 18-22, 24-26) ; to Tract VI (IX. 

15-19) ; to Tract VII (III. 9-18, IV. 24-32, 

35) — Total stanzas 58 

(iii) Bhakti glosses, namely Vi^tadvaita gloss to Tract 

VI (VI. 27-32) and Dvaita gloss to the same (IX, 

1-6) — Total stanzas 12 

(iii a) Bhakti glosses definitely attributable to Tract au- 
thors and counted along with the Tracts : viz., 
by author of Tract I (X. 9-11, XVIII. 62-65, 

67-71 — ^all to the “ Original ” Gita) ; by author of 
Tract III (XVIII. 50-57, constituting an appen- 
dix of ecstatic mysticism to “Original” Gita — 

Total stanzas 20 

(iv) Miscellaneous and doubtful glosses : namely, to Ori- 

ginal Poem (XI. 7, 13, 15-16, 18, 37-40) with a 
view to convert ghorarupadarsana into visvarupa- 
darsma) ; to Tract III (XVIII. 5-6, 45-46) ; 
and to Tract VI (VI. 3, VII. 8-11, VIII. 1-4 

VIII. 23-28)— Total stanzas 28 

(iv a) Doubtful gloss to be included in the Tract as 
misplaced text (XVII. 5-6 under Tract III) — 

Total stanzas 2 


Total Stanzas 139 
Deduct for counting twice - 22 


Total stanzas 117 

1, Including the 20 stanzas of group (iii a) and 2 of group (iv a) 
below. In the above statement they are counted twice. 
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For the “ Original ” Gita and its eight Doctrinal Tracts Otto 
postulates eight different authors (I-VIII) on the assumption that 
Tract IV and its appendix, Tract V, have but one author. For the 117 
stanzas of " Glosses ” to which authors other than those of the Doctri- 
nal Tracts have to be postulated, we would require one Sarhkhya glos- 
sator (No. IX), one Brahman-theologue (No. X), and at least one 
other Vedantic corrector (No. XI), one Visistadvaita (No, XII) and 
one Dvaita (No. XIII) glossator, and between 5 to 7 miscellaneous^ 
glossators. The minimum number of “ authors ” who, according to 
Otto, are responsible for the present tect of the Gita is thus exactly 18 ; 
and for the sake at least of that sacrosanct number one ought to be in- 
clined to consider Otto’s mercilessly scientific dissection of the Holy 
Poem with some reverence ! To understand clearly where the work of 
one author ends or is intercepted and that of the other begins or is re- 
sumed the following concordance will perhaps be found of service. It 
is arranged in the sequence of the present Gita, 


Concordance to the Proposed Strata and Authorship 


Gita Reference 

Nature of the 

Text 

Author No. 

I. 1-47 

Original Poem 

I 

11. 1-13 

Original Poem 

I 

II. 14-19 

Gloss to Original Poem 

IX 

II. 20 

Original Poem 

I 

IL 21 

Gloss to Original Poem 

i IX 

II. 22 

Original Poen 

I 

II, 23-28 

Gloss to Original Poem 

IX 

II. 29-37 

Original Poem 

I 

II. 38 

Gloss to Original Poem 

IX 

II. 39-72 

Tract VII 

VI 

in. 1-8 

Tract VH 

VI 

III. 9-18 

Gloss to Tract VII 

X 

III. 19-43 

Tract VII 

VI 

rV. 1-23 

Tract VII 

VI 

IV. 24-32 

Gloss to Tract VII 

X 


1. Namely the Bhakti glossator to Tract VI (No. XIV), Imitator of 
Tract VIII (No. XV) , Converter of ghorarupa to Visvarupa (No. XVI), the 
Mythological glossator (No. XVII) and at least one author (No. XVIII) 
for small miscellaneous insertions here and there. 
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Gita Reference 

Nature of text 

Author No. 

IV. 33-34 

Tract VII 

VI 

IV. 35 

Gloss to Tract VII 

X 

IV. 36^2 

Tract VII 

VI 

V. 1-5 

Tract V 

V 

V. 6-7 

Gloss to Tract V 

X 

V. 8-9 

Tract V 

V 

V. 10 

Gloss to Tract V 

X 

V. 11-17 

Tract V 

V 

V. 18-22 

Gloss to Tract V 

X 

V. 23 

Tract V 

V 

V. 24-26 

Gloss to Tract V 

X 

V. 27-25 

Tract V 

V 

VI. 1-2 

Tract VI 

VI 

VI. 3 

Gloss to Tract VI 

xrv 

VI. 4-26 

Tract VI 

VI 

VI. 27-32 

Gloss to Tract VI 

XII 

VI. 33-47 

Tract VI 

VI 

VII. 1-7 

Tract VI 

VI 

VII. 8-11 

Gloss to Tract VI 

XV 

VII. 12-35 

Tract VI 

VI 

VIII. 1-4 

Gloss to Tract VI 

XVIII 

VIII. 5-22 

Tract VI 

VI 

VIII. 23-23 

Gloss to Tract VI 

XVII 

IX. 1-6 

Gloss to Tract VI 

XIII 

IX. 7-14 

Tract VI | 

VI 

IX. 15-19 

Gloss to Tract VI 

X 

IX. 2Q-34 

Tract VI | 

VI 

X. 1-8 

Original Poem | 

I 

X. 9-11 

Gloss to Original Poem i 

II 

X. 12-42 

^Tract VIII 

VIII 

XI. 1-6 

Original Poau } 

I 

XI 7 

Gloss to Original Poem 1 

XVI 

XI. 8-12 

Original Poem j 

I 

XI. 13 

Gloss to Original Poem ! 

XVI 

XI. 14 

Original Poan | 

I 

XI. 15-16 

Gloss to Original Poem 

XVI 

XL 17 

Original Poem 

I 

XI. 18 

Gloss to Original Poem 

XVI 


VI— Q. 
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Gita Reference 

Nature of Text. 

Author No. 

XL 19-36 

Original Poem 

I 

XI. 37-40 

Gloss to Original Poem 

XVI 

XL 41-51 

Original Poem 

I 

XI. 52-55 

Tract I 

II 

XII. 1-20 

Tract I 

II 

XIIL 1 

Tract IV 

V 

XIII. 2 

Gloss to Tract IV 

XI 

XIIL 3 

Tract IV 

V 

XIIL 4 

Gloss to Tract IV 

XI 

XIIL 5-11 

Tract IV 

V 

XIIL 12-18 

Gloss to Tract IV 

X 

XIIL 19v26 

Tract IV 

V 

XIIL 27-28 

Gloss to Tract IV 

XI 

XIIL 29 

Tract IV 

V 

XIIL 30 

Gloss to Tract IV 

XI 

XIIL 31-34 

Tract IV 

V 

XIV. 1-27 

Tract II 

III 

XV. 1-11 

Tract II 

ni 

XV. 12-15 

Gloss to Tract II 

X 

XV. 16-20 

Tract II 

III 

XVI. 1-24 

Tract III 

IV 

XVII. 1-22 

Tract III (including the 
“ gloss ” XVII. 5-6) 

IV 

XVII. 23.-28 

Gldss to Tract III 

X 

XVIII 1-4 

Tract III 

IV 

XVIII 5-6 

Gloss to Tract III 

XVIII 

XVIII 7-12 

Tract III 

IV 

XVIII 13-17 

Gloss to Tract III 

IX 

XVIII 18-44 

Tract III 

IV 

XVIII 45-46 

Gloss to Tract III 

XVIII 

XVIII 47-49 

Tract III 

IV 

XVIII 50-57 

Appendix to Tract III 

VI 

XVIII 58-61 

Original Poem 

I 

XVIII 62-65 

Interpolation in Ori- 
ginal Poem 

II 

XVIII 66 

Original Poem 

I 

XVIII 67-71 

Interpolation in Ori- 
ginal Poem 

II 

XVIII 72-78 

Original Poem 

1 

I 
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We have, in what has preceded, spared no pains in setting forth 
Dr. Otto’s most interesting thesis fairly and squarely. If there has 
been any mistake or misrepresentation, it is hoped that- it will be 
imputed to oversight. In printing the texts of the “ Doctrinal Tracts ” 
by themsdves we have perhaps facilitated the understanding of the 
very complicated argument which we had to piece together from 
the three publications on the Bhagavadgita which have recently 
emanated from the Doctor’s pen ; and it was thought worth while 
taking all this trouble, because no other European publications on 
the Bhagavadgita since Garbe’s time have evinced so much critical 
penetration and acumen. Our comments on the Author’s thesis have 
been already made in the course of the preceding, pages ; but it 
would be advantageous to focus them to a point. 

Be it here said at the outset that we have no objection — ^nay, 
we would welcome — ^the analytical study of a work however ancient 
or sacred. The analytical studies of the plots of Shakespeare’s 
Plays in relation to his “Sources,” or investigations into Panini’s 
Vocabulary (Wortschatz), or of Similes and Metaphors in the 
Pgveda have yielded valuable and gratifying results ; and there is 
no reason why the same may not be the case with the labours of 
Otto. But surely nobody presumes to deny the originality and the 
creative genius of a Shakespeare simply because one is able to say 
from what source he has borrowed a specific incident or part of an 
incident in the story, or from what sphere of experience he has 
picked up a given simile or a phrase. There is no reason why simi- 
lar considerations should not hold in the case of the Bhagavad^ta. 

Let us concede for the sake of argument that the “ Brahman- 
theologue” was the last redactor of the Bhagavadgita. Otto has 
given ample evidence illustrating his activity all along the line, and 
particularly the ingenuity with which he steps in after every few 
lines with an “interpolated” line or lines calculated to “twist” 
the current context and bring it into the service of his own spe- 
cific . dogma. Now such a working over of an original material 
would have been a likely enough supposition to make if the 
Poem in question, just before this “ Brahroan-theologue ” stepped 
in with his holy oar, had contained a uniform and self-consistent 
teaching, as Garbe at any rate believed. Otto however discovers in 
the Poem strata beneath strata or superstmctures above superstruc- 
tures as in an archceological excavation. But in archaeology when 
we pass on from the ransideration of one stratum to the one above or 
below it, we know that the lower stratum must have normally existed 
as a complete whole for some time before another could be superimpos- 
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ed upon it ; and there is generally also an indication of the reason and 
motives for such superimpositions. Whereas the. several putative 
“ compilers ” of the Bhagavadgita, in Otto’s showing, come forward 
each with his own bricks and timber— and a few of them with a 
ludicrously insignificant stock of them at that— and deposit layers 
of their material planlessly and aimlessly at the first convenient (or 
inconvenient) place on which they can lay their hands. Would not a 
more reasonable hypothesis be to suppose that all these builders petty 
and great were invited, employed and supervised by a master archi- 
tect who knew the angularities and idiosyncrasies of the artisans 
under his charge, but who had faith in his own power of compro- 
mise and co-ordination to produce out of the motley material a 
synthetic whole for the admiration of posterity ? 

We would of course be told in reply that mere analogy is no 
argument. If there were a synthetic purpose imposed upon the 
whole Poem, who, we would be asked, who of all the commentators 
and interpreters ancient or modem, Indian or non-Indian, has given 
that master interpretation which all would be fain to accept ? In 
return, however, may we not also be permitted to ask, which is the 
master exposition of, say, Hamlet’s character which all 'Shakespearean 
scholars have unanimously accepted ? The literature on the Bhaga- 
vad^ta is already vast and is continually growing. It would be 
hazardous to say that one has read even the most important publi- 
cations bearing on the subject ; but it can be safely asserted that 
every fresh attempt at reinterpreting the Poem— not excluding that 
of Otto himself— is taking us steadily nearer the goal. I have my- 
self taught the poem more than a dozen times to advanced gra- 
duates and undergraduates in the Universities. I am still teaching it 
and improving and correcting my own earlier understanding and 
interpretation of the Bhagavadgita at each fresh essay ; and I do 
not despair of one day reaching the ideal. However, even assuming 
thfit we are unable to solve a specific cruse of the Gita interpretation 
in only one way on the basis of the evidence of the Poem itself, 
just as we are not able, as a matter of fact, to give one and only 
one answer to the question of Hamlet’s age' or madness from the avail- 
able documentary evidence, would that seriously justify the conclusion 
that Shakespeare was a hotch-potch compiler of the Play we name 
Hamlet, and that there was no central purpose in it at aU ? It is incon- 
ceivable that, if the Bhagavadgita. were simply an ill-assorted ca- 
binet of contrary opinions and dogmas, it should have maintained 
its position of eminence even in India for such a long time. Fur- 
thermore, when critics of the same persuasion, like Garbe and Otto, 
exhibit such fundamental differences as we have set forth above 
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(p. 114), would it not be safer to declare “Ubhau tau na vija- 
nitalj,,” or at any rate to suspend judgment? To give up the at- 
tempt at a sympathetic interpretation as ipso facto foredoomed to 
failure is neither helpful nor difficult. There is more courage if, 
after the brilliant analytic study like the one that Otto has devoted 
to the Poem, — and in fact, just because of such a study — Otto were 
himsplf to rear up on its basis a still more creditable superstructure 
of a synthetic exposition. Otto knows how the Dvaita, Visi§t§-dvaita, 
and .SuddhMvaita schools of Bhakti, or those of the rationalistic 
Samkhya, the mystic Yoga and the monistic Vedanta, gradually and 
almost imperceptibly shade off into one another. He would therefore 
be fuhy well equipped to understand the art and the aim of the 
“ synthetic ” elaborator and give him his due credit for his achieve- 
ment, which certainly must have been prompted by specific needs of 
the age and the society. The distinction between such an attempt at 
synthetic interpretation and that which Hopkins ridiculed as exempli- 
fied in the person of Dahlmann is too obvious to cause any misgiv- 
ing or misunderstanding. May we not respectfully request Dr. Otto 
himself to advance “ once more unto the breach ”? 

S. K. Belvalkar 

P.S. Alas I Dr. Otto is no longer amongst the living to resume 
the argument, and I feel it most keenly that neither Garbe nor Otto 
should have been spared long enough to read and reply to my criti- 
cisms of their respective theses. Khanika sabbe Samkhdrd, dukha- 
padubbhdvd nibbedamlayana ! 



ANTIQUITIES OF GUJARAT 
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TWO ILLUSTRATED MANUSCRIPTS OF 
RATIRAHASYA OF THE GUJARAT 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 

A Gujarati School of Manuscript-Illustrations flourished from the 
13th to the 17th century, after which it was more or less modifi^ 
by Mughal and Rajput influences. 

The majority of pictures of this type have hitherto been classified 
as “ Jaina Painting” principally because most of the specimens in 
the shape of illustrated MSS were found in works of Jaina theology 
or legends. 

It now appears that this peculiar style of illustration had no- 
thing to do with Jainism as a creed, or with any distinctive traditions 
of Jaina sesthetics, but that it was indigenous to and characteristic 
of Gujarat, at least during the interval mentioned above. It must, 
however, be recognised that Jainism did furnish the principal clien- 
tele, if not the central inspiration to the School of Gujarati painters. 

The geographical limits of Medieval Gujarat were much wider 
than now, and included much of what is now known as Rajputana. 
This was probably the region which the Buddhist historian Taranatha 
(writing in 1608) refers to as the home of the "School of the 
Ancient West.” Gujarati painting is thus no doubt in the direct line 
of descent of the older fresco-paintings, and a continuation of the 
early Western style, the Rastrakuta and the Paramara frescoes of 
Ellura, representing an intermediate stage in the development. 

The Hindu art is mainly hieratic, but side by side with this 
canonical art, there exists the popular form of pictorial expression 
— ^the secular art — which is really the survival of the early folk-art. 

By way of relief from the stereotyped patterns of a hieratic 
art as reflected in paintings from the life-stories of Mahavira and 
other holy persons, we come across a number of secular paintings 
which have a long tradition. 

The Kamasutras of Vatsyayma are closely connected with what 
the classical philceophers called the achievement of the purpose of 
life. The ideal of life according to Vatsyayana is one in which the 
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three elements of Dharma, Artha and Kama are harmoniously blended 
together. 

The early erotic bas-relief of Badami and the figures as are 
found on the sculptured walls of the Khajuraho, Bhuvane^vara and 
Konarka temples, point to the prevalence of a taste for such ero- 
ticism in sculpture and painting among the artists and their 
clientele. 

The celebrated and accomplished courtezans in India used to 
maintain picture-galleries in their residence which included among 
other things scenes depicted in accordance with the Kamasastras. 
Hemacandrasuri (11th century) has noted in his Tri§asti-Salaka- 
Purusa-Carita that Kosa, the accomplished ganika of Pataliputra 
maintained a gallery of such pictures.* 

A MS. of the Ratirahasya from Gujarat has a beautiful miniature 
painting on the first folio. It is reproduced on Plate 1 and gives a 
very characteristic portrait of Makaradhvaja (Cupid.). 

This rare MS. belongs to the collection of Mr. Amritlal Bhojak 
of Pattan (N. Gujarat) who was good enough to place it at my 
disposal, through the kind offices of Muni shri Pupyavijayaji, 
of Sagar-no-Upa§raya, Pattan, an ever-willing helper to inquisitive 
people. 

The other specimen is a stray folio from another MS. of the 
Ratirahasya, from the collection of Mr. Sarabhai Navab. It is believ- 
ed to have been sumptuously illustrated, as the extant folio is painted 
on two sides, illustrating the consecutive verses 3 and 4 from the 
Sasikala Adhikara. 


*( i ) %rT2Tr m 1 

(ii) See also Afiangartrnga (16th century) Ch. IX for the adorn- 
ment of bedrooms with pictures. 

(iii) In Xhe. “ Madhavancdakomakandalaprabandha’’ (Saihvat 1594) 
of poet Gapapati from Amod (Broach district) edited by me 
and now being published in the G. O. Series, the bed-room 

II^-3Tr=rT?T — of Kama-kandala is described to have similar 

paintings ; 

^ it, It 

qilu ^ m 1 u '1 ° ^ ^ 
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The discovery of these two specimens from Gujarat is important 
inasmuch as it provides one more document testifying to the pre- 
valence of the provincial tradition of painting in Gujarat. 

The examples of non-Jaina or secular themes already introduced 
to the art-world, are the picture-scroll of Vasant Vilasa^ and the 
illustrated MS. of Bolagopdla-Stuti.^ 

The announcement of a further find of 12 folios of Saptasati 
(Caifdtmdhdtmya) illustrated in the identical Gujarati style is reserved 
for a future occasion. 

Now to turn to the Ratirahasya,^ the subject-matter of the secular 
miniature painting.^ It is a comprehaisive treatise on Erotics, treat- 
ing of the secrets of enjoyment and is composed by Kukkoka, son 
of Vidyadhara, who flourished in the early part of the 13th century, 
in Konkan. The author has employed elaborate metres and claims 
to have used the cognate works of his illustrious predecessors Nandi- 


1 N. C. Mehta. 

(1) "Rupamr No. 22-23 (April-July 1925). 

“ Indian Painting in the 15th century ; an illustrated MS.” 

(2) "Studies in Indian Painting,” Ch. II, Secular painting in 

Gujarat ; XVth century” (1926) . 

(3) “ Gujarati Painting in the 15th century : a Further Essay 

on Vasanta Vilas.” (1931, London) . 

2 0. C. Gangoli. 

(1) "A newly discovered illustrated Indian manuscript,” Andhra 

Historical Research Society Journal, Vol IV, (1929) . 

(2) "A newly discovered illustrated Indian manuscript,” Indian 

Arts and Letters, Vol. IV, No. 2, New Series, (1930) . 

(3) “A newly discovered illustrated Indian manuscript,” Mala- 

viya Commemoration Volume, (1932). 

Prof. W. N, Brown. 

(1) “Early Vaishnava Miniatures, Eastern Art,” Philadelphia, 

pp. 167-206, (1930). 

M. R. Majmudar. 

(1 ) “ Some illustrated MSS. of Gujarat School of Painting,” Vllth 

Oriental Conference Proceedings ; pp 827-835 (1933.) 

3 A printed edition of Ratirahasya is available with Dipika of 
Kanainath (Benares 1912). 

4 Illustrated MSS of later works on Erotics, like Anangarahga 
of Kalyanamalla in the 16th century at the Court of Ibrahim Lodi are 
said to have been traced ; but as none of them could be consulted, no 
observations can be offered on the point of their style of pictorial 
expression. 

— ^Vide Dr. Hirananda Shastri’s monograph on “ Indian Pictorial Art 
as developed in Book-illustrations,” Gaekwad’s Archceologicdl Series No 1. 
p. 3 (1936.) 



Nari kunjara, illustrating Chap. II, verse 3, from Rati-rahasya about 

raeltinc of Sasikala fthe diffits of the mnon! fmm a <;trav fnlin 
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ketoa, Gonikaputra as well as Vatsyayana while compiling his 
work. 

It appears that the work was much popular in Western India 
and Gujarat so much so that good many versions of the work such as 
“ Koka-Caupai ”1, “Kokasara” and “ Bilhapapancasika ”2 in Old 
Gujarati verse are met with. The version of Koka (a shortened namp 
of Kukkoka) purports to be a story, woven round the various 
sections of Ratirahasya by a member of the Jain clergy, who, it is 
said, was ex- communicated for his irresistible attraction for the sub- 
ject, profane to his holy order. 

The popularity of and the close acquaintance with the text of 
Ratirahasya among the Gujarati poets is further evidenced by the 
GujarMi version of Bilhana’s 50 verses in Vasantatilaka, early in 
the 15th century by Jnanacaryya, another Jaina Yati. The prologue 
of his version which first invokes King Makaradhvaja in pre- 
ference to the Goddess Sarasvati, very well suggests the nature of 
the theme that is to follow. 

The following invocation is quite reminiscent of the first three 
stanzas of the Ratirahasya.^ 

3Tqf^ I 

sritir qsft, srie 11 

qT^% ^ m sRf ti 

T>gq?iifit ^ qr? V 1 

arqST'lff^ ?rq5J Tcqft?, rffTPir II 


1. Composed by Narbudacharyya at Burhanpur, (Kh^desh) in 
Saravat 1656. 

2 Composed by Jnanacarya Muni, in 15th century a.d. 

3. (1) 3R5jqJ 1 

^ q: II 1 11=4= 

11 

g gqr qjq qrqqqrd 1 

^q: qqq ii 11 

(3,) qftsFiqi!: fq^sr: q§qFq^ 1 

rmi^qt wqri^-- it 

cPTMcI: II 3 II 

This introductory verse is wanting in the text of the illustrated folio. 
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frra er f^er i 

n553?T^c5 ^ q?riT 3TM arm^ n 

rfwcfin Tq I i 

^0 qiirfr, m arf^r^rFr ii ” 

Kama is described according to the Matsya-Purai^a^ as bearing 
the symbols of a bow and arrow made of flowers, when he has two 
hands. The image of Manmatha, who is identical with the Pra- 
d3nimna of the saktivyuha, should, according to the Mparatna, be 
made to carry a bow of sugarcane in the left hand, and to hold in the 
right, live flowery arrows, when the image is two-handed.2 

The figure of Makaradhvaja in Plate I. is very elegant and 
typical. The tri-bhanga pose gives a lyrical delicacy to the portrai- 
ture. The five-petalled arrow in the left hand with the bow in the 
right, balances the entire composition. The bow is presumably of 
sugarcane, and round about the blossoms of the flower bees are seen 
humming. 

Among the striking points in the miniature may be mentioned 
the short beard, the dhoti, the mukuta and the U-shaped Vai.?pava 
mark on the forehead, over and above the special characteristics of 
the Gujarati School of Painting, which it shares in common. 

The outstanding feature of the three-quarter profile ; the angular 
face, the eyes drawn out to the ears, further eye protruding beyond 
the facial line, eye-brows in simple curves, pointed nose, and the 
form of anatomy, particularly of the crossed legs — ^these are in the 
general dialect of the pictorial language, used in illustrating the pic- 
tures of the Gujarati style. 

The strange thing about the Gujarati miniatures up to the 
16th century, already observed and noted by Mr. N. C. Mehta,® 
that the Hindus appear to have had the same liking for the short 
beard as the Mussulmans, which seems to be a remnant of old 
Indo-Iranian custom, is noticeable, not only in the figure of Makara- 
dhvaja here, but also in the other representation of Cupid, mounted 
on the nine-women elephant — ^Navanarikufijara, to be noticed in 
the latter part of the paper. Over and above the short beard of 
the Cupid, his long hairs are shown tied in knots at the back. This 


3. N. C. Mehta : “Studies in Indian Painting;’ p. 18 (1926), 



The reverse of a folio illustrating Chap. II, verse 4 of Rati-Rahasya 
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description agrees considerably with the notes^ given about the picture 
13 in the VasarMavilasa 

“ Shows the God of Love elaborately dressed, bearded, haloed 
and holding a lotus-stalk in his left hand" 

The figure of Cupid is shown to wear dhoti reaching up to the 
ankles with a short scarf thrown across the shoulders. The head- 
dress which is usually employed in paintings of this period is the 
mukuta — a kind of peaked cap. The tilaka is simply a conventional 
symbol used by the Gujarati painters for males, without any rela- 
tion to the theme or religion. 

In absence of the date of the MS., we have to rely on stylistic 
grounds referred to above, as well as other extraneous circumstances. 
We shall take into account the nature of the material on which the 
miniature is painted. 

The size of the paper folio is 3|"X9i", the size of the panel of 
the miniature being 3|"X2|^'. 

In the centre and on two sides of the leaves of the MS. little 
dots indicating rubrications are marked in red colour for the binding 
string, after the manner of palm-leaf pothis, which being never used 
survive only as vestigial ornament. 

It is, therefore, assignable to a period when paper had just 
begun to come in vogue, and when palm-leaves were becoming rare. 
It is remarkable that the upheaval in Jain learning in Gujarat, due 
to the preachings of Acaryya Somasundara-Suri (Acarya in Samvat 
1457, Nirvana in Samvat 1499 : the hero of the ‘ Somasaubhagya- 
Kavya) and his disciples were responsible for having hundreds of 
rare and valuable MSS. on pahn-leaf copied on paper to be dis- 
tributed over a number of Bhandars. The Wadi Parsvanatha Bhan- 
dar at Pattan' (N. Gujarat) preserves a good number of MSS, of 
this period. 

The other thing worth taking account of is the calligraphy of 
the MSS. The style of writing the mdtrd on the left side of the 
letter instead of on the top known “ Pratimdtrd” — (rndtra oppo- 
site the letter) or “ Prsthamdtr a” {matrd on the back side of the 
letter) — style suggests a pretty early date for the MS. 

Thus the MS. of the Ratirahasya can be assigned with the least 
doubt to the latter half of the 15th century. 

The stray folio from the Ratirahasya (Plate lie & lib) con- 
taining verses 3 and 4, has a bearing on the Candrakala Adhikara, 


1. “ Gujarati Painting in the 15th century : a further essay on 
Vasantavilasa.’^ p. 12 (London, 1931.) 
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which forms the second chspter of the work. Fifteen places in the 
female body are mentioned here in the order of the situation of the 
Candrakala (digits of the Moon) on the respective dates of the white 
as well as the Mack half of the month, which could be excited by 
one who knows them to get full sexual enjoyment. 

A coloured sketch of a woman, illustrating the theme, with old 
Gujarati verse is also traced from a Jaina Yati’s collection. (Plate 
No. III). 

The third verse has a casual reference to " Kar{-jKara-Krl4a” 
—the dalliance of the trunk of an elephant. Of course, the sugges 
tion in the text that is charged to this phrase is rather technical ; 
however, the painter of the text has been tempted to visualise a 
queer elephant, which can hardly exist in this world of reality. 

This is the well-known Nava-narl-kunjara composition— a sort 
of a composite animal, formed by nine ladies, with its varying import 
and significance.^ It has been associated not only with the legend 
of Kama and Rati but also with Krsna and the Gopis. 

The march of Madana (Cupid) on elephant-back, with his para- 
phernalia, as described in poetry, has been portrayed in Plate Ila, 
Another representation of a similar description is met with in a 
miniature, painted on the margin to the right side of the 16th 
folio of a richly illustrated MS. of the Kalpasutra. It belongs to the 
early part of the 15th century and was painted at Port Gandhara near 
Cambay, the MS being now deposited at Sri Dayavimalaji Sastrasaih- 
graha Bhapdara, in Ahmedabad. (Plate IV). 

It is interesting to note that the remaining three margins of 
this Kalpasutra folio have also been decorated respectively with a 
horse, a Mahgala-kalasa and a cart — all represented in the same 
composite form made up of ladies, suggesting thereby that symbolism 
in some form or other is a leading characteristic of the Hindu Art. 

The composition of the elephant in this illustration has a close 
resemblance to the one in the Ratirahasya folio (Plate Ila). The 
bearded Cupid is shown in his triumphant march, with lady-soldiers 
parading in his front. The general atmosphere and the style of 
other accessories is almost identical. 

The Vaispava representation of the Navanari-kunjara scene, de- ■ 
picts Krspa playing on the flute in a seated posture on the back of 
an elephant, simulated by nine Gopis who have cleverly so disposed 
themselves in a mutually interlocked position as to create a complete 


1. Vide -my paper on “Significance of Narikuhjara Pictures” Vllth 
Oriental Conference Proceedings, pp. 823-826. 



PLATE III 



A female figure, illustrating positions of Amrta-kala, which have to be melted 
on respective dates of the white and the dark halves of the month, for 
proper enjoyment. 
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illusion of an elephant. A Gujarati origin of this artistic invention 
on various grounds has been suggested by me elsewhere.^ 

Whether the artistic creation of such animals is real or false 
has been considered by the editor. Journal oj Indian Art and Indus- 
try for 1914 on “ Indian Animals, true and false in Art,” etc. in a 
short note. It is remarked that “ Composite figures formed of human 
beings are not altogether imaginary ” and in its support the reader 
is referred to an extract from the Travels of Tavernier, who wrote 
them in 1676 in French. The French traveller refers to an actual 
performance by nine dancing women of the kingdom of Golkonda 
for the diversion of Abdulkutub Shah who reigned from 1611 to 1672. 

The same phenomena has been noticed by Sir William Jones 
in his article “ On the Gods of Greece, Italy and India ’’ in Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. I. (1799) on the strength of a whimsical picture 
of Narikufijara which he came across. Dr. Moore has been tempted 
to identify this incident with Apollo and the Muses of the Greeks 
in his Hindu Pantheon” (2nd edition 1864, p. 293.). 

Thus, by the find of a new set of materials of secular nature 
from Gujarat, we are now in a portion to assert without any hesita* 
lion that besides many illustrated manuscripts of the Kalpasutra and 
the Kdlakdcaryakathanakam, there are several illustrated works which 
are purely secular. Their pictorial phase can best be expressed by 
calling it the Gujarati School of Painting in preference to Jaina 
Painting ; for though, at present, most of the material of this School 
comes from Jaina sources, there can be no doubt that the peculiar 
style was indigenous to Gujarat and continued to be so, at least till 
the end of the 17th century. 


II 

A RARE IMAGE OF SOMA FROM GUJARAT. 

The celebrated Sun-temple at Modhera, a village in the Clanas- 
ma taluka of the Mehsana District of the Gaekwad’s territories is still 
an imposing stmcture. No finer or more interesting structure remains 
in a tolerably well-preserved state in Northern Gujarat. 

This temple has a tank in front of it. It is called Suryakupda 
and is also known as Ramakupda. It is rectangular, and measures 


1. Vide my chapter on “Samyajana Citra” (Composite Pictures) in 
“ Citra Kalpadruma” in Gujarati, (1935), pp. 72-94. 
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176 feet from north to south, by 120 feet from east to west. 
(Part V). Though much damaged, it is still complete. A small 
rectangular recessed bay projects outwards from the middle of each 
of the sides, and in the middle of three of these on the first terrace 
below the ground level, small detached shrines stand, each facing the 
tank. 

In the small temples at the tank are the interesting figures of 
Se§a, Ravaija, Brahmani, etc.' Among these, however, the most inte- 
resting is that of Soma or the Moon. 

This beautiful image of Soma, uptil now to my knowledge, has 
not been noticed anywhere else. The Nava-grahas, including Soma, 
in varying ^ orders are found carved on the lintel of some of the 
temples in India, in rather a miniature form.i But no indepen- 
dent image of Soma has been met with yet. Hence the importance of 
this find. 

In the the hitherto unpublished Sanskrit text on 

Iconography,' the five planets— Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn, and also the ascending and; descending nodes of the moon 
called Rahu and Ketu are described as the well-known Nava-grahas 
or the nine plaiiets. 

It has been stated' in Hindu texts on. Iconography that all these 
are worshipped in certain temples where their images are installed. 
While describing the respective positions, of the various planet-images, 
in, a sun-temple with twelve images of Surya, it is stated that the 
Moon should' be on the east of the' temple ( I 

Candra or Moon is known as Soma. His figure according to 
the Amsumadbhedagama, may be represented either as standing or 
sitting. If sitting, the seat upon which he is to sit, should be 
'Simhdsana' The colour of Candra should be perfectly white, 
and his head should be sun'ounded by a halo or Prabhamandala. 
He should also be adorned with various ornaments and a garland 
composed of all sorts of flowers and should be clothed in white 
garments. He should have two hands, each of which should hold 
a white water-Kly (Kumuda). On his chest there should be shown 


L Beautiful, separate and striking images of Sukra, Sani, Rahu, and 
Ketu are however seen at the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer ; but Soma is 
not there. 

2 Published as No. XII in the Calcutta Sanskrit Series, (1936). 



PLATE IV 



A Nari-kuiijara mounted by Cupid : from the margin of an illustrated 
folio of the Kalpasutra, enlarged, (early 15th century). 
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a golden Yajnopavita, and his countenance should be beautiful and 
possess a peaceful look> 

In the Rupamari^ana, the Sanskrit text on Iconography popular 
in Gujarat and Western India during the glorious period of Hindu 
rule, references are available regarding the colour, ^ the conveyance® 
and the hands* of the Soma-image. Regarding the diadem and ear- 
rings, the references common to all the planet-images, apply to Soma 
also.® 

The image of Soma on the Suryakunda at Modhera is in the 
sitting pose and measures about 3 feet by 1*5 feet. (Plate VI). 

The description of the image, which establishes its identifica- 
tion with that of Soma as given in Sanskrit texts on Iconography, is 
as under : 

The image has 

( 1 ) a face which is shown surrounded by a halo 

) 

(2) the face is beautiful and shows a peaceful tempera- 

(3) it has two* hands (i^gcr;) but it is not known what 

things were held by them as they are broken ; 

(4) it appears to be in a sitting posture (siroftiT:) 

(5) it has a golden Yajnopawta ) 

(6) it is adorned with various ornaments and garlands 

and 

(7) has also a diadem and 

(8) earrings ( 

— ^the latter two items being common to all the Graha-images, accord- 
ing to the Rupa-mai].dana, 

We find on comparison that the description of the image cor- 
responds in main to that given in the Amsumadhheddgama. Hence 


1 . 


2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


1: I 

II 






“ I I 

“ ?T|r; I 
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we might without much hesitation identify the image as that of 
Soma. 


Ill 

A TRILINGUAL INSCRIPTION ON A STEP- WELL IN 
PETLAD 

Petlad has played a very prominent part in the history of 
Gujarat both during the Moghul period and thereafter. As the MirM- 
e-Ahmadi shows, it has passed and re-passed from one hand, to 
another oftener than any other Paragana, the reason being that for 
revenue purposes it furnished a rich source of income.^ 

There is the usual amenity of town-life in Petlad in the shape 
of a pond called Parmai^iyun Taldva; near it is a step-well, at 
present called Slkotarl Mat am Vdva named after sikotari Mata, 
an evil deity held in great awe and respect by village-folk. The niche 
bearing the. inscription is worshipped as the. Mata. (Plate VII). 

In this niche, to the right as we go to the well by the principal 
entrance is an inscription .in three languages, Persian, Sanskrit and 
Gujarati., Sanskrit and Gujarati are. mixed up in one inscription 
which begins in Sanskrit and ^ds in Gujarati. The Persian in- 
scription is at the top and consists of verse as well as prose. 

The .Sanskrit and Gujarati part of the inscription gives very 
detailed and important information such as, that Petlad was called 
in Sanskrit . apd in Gujarati that Petlad was 

given to Muhammad A’zam Shah, one of the. Princes of Aurangzeb 
in Jagir, that a Revenue, and Police. (Military) officer— an Amin and 
a Fauzdar — ^administered the jagir as the Prince’s agent, and that 
the latter had his own head-clerk, Peshdast, a Hindu, without whose 
permit it would not be possible to erect a building of public utility, 
that the name by which the part was known two hundred years 
ago was different, and so on. 

Recitals in a legal document and in a public inscription, consider- 
ed ^sential then, viz., that the name of the reigning Prince of the 
time, the names of his ininisters, administrators and officers should 
form part of the contents, that in describing them, Hindu honorific 
titles, such as etc., should be prefixed to their 

names, are found here. It also mentions the old name of the Pond as 
Pditdava Taldva. 

1. ‘ In the reign of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, after the death 
of Najm-ud-daula, when the Marathas conquered the district, the fort 
(of Petlad) occupied by the Faujdar was destroyed. Petlad is one of the best 
paraganas and was often made Khal^ in the reign of Aurangzeb.” 
p. 167 Supplefflgnt ; Mmt-e-Ahmadi. (G. O. S. No. XLIII.) 
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The Persian section (Plate VIII) which is at the top of the stone, 
begins with a line which resembles the lines found in a map drawn to 
scale. The inscription proper consists of an invocation to God, six 
hemistichs (verses) in the first line, and below it a statement in 
prose. At bottom in the right hand comer is a small note, stating 
that the work was done with the help of one Madhu Ramji Naveda. 

The translation of the Persian inscription is as follows : — 
[Persian Portion,] 

“ 0 Perfector of weighty affairs. 

(1) The secret that Ramji’s mind harboured was 

(2) that he should be firmly planted in the high Heaven. 

(3) (Therefore) He built a water-fountain (well) outside 

the city. 

(4) As he was possessed of noble feelings, though of little 

property, 

(5) I feel sure that in the year in which he built this well, 

(6) He laid a firm foundation for himself in Paradise. 

This is the composition of Morarji, son of RudrajI belong- 
ing to the holy Nagar casta In the whole of the sixth hemis- 
tich would be found the year of the building of the well by 

the help of Madhu Ramji Naveda-” 

According to the peculiar system of calculation called the Abjad 
system in Persian, where certain letters of tlie Alphabet carry a 
particular numerical value, the year found in the sixth hemistich in 
the original Persian is A. H. 1110 (July A. D. 1698). 
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The Persian verses are worthless from a literary point of view 
and so is the prose portion. Its only feature worth notice is that 
the composer is a Hindu of the highest caste, a caste very familiar 
with and learned in Persian literature. 

The inscription is important inasmuch as it records three 
kinds of era, prevalent in India one is Kali or Yudhi§thira era, 
which preceded the Vikrama era by 3044 years, the other is Vikrama 
Samvat, and the. third is Hijri. 

The Gujarati prose in the inscription 

‘ sTcscrifr^ art i ' 

etc., furnishes specimen of the prose that was used for documentary 
and other miscellaneous purposes. It was, however, not the prose 
that was in popular vogue at the time. 

The text in Nagari® is as follows ; 

<i ^1- ll II 3T^- 

5^01 srq^ 11 — 

II t — 

V Rt# ii X II f%^^55Rq;T5C^ief 5t 

?ql^q-5nf^4 u — 

^11 V 11 ?iiiT — 


1 Dr. H. H. Dhruva In his paper “ The Antiquities and Archseological 
Finds in Baroda Territory,”' read at the Vlllth International Congress 
of Orientalists, Stockholm in 1889 has observed vaguely in a note on 
p. 121 : “ One of the Emperor’s (Aurangzeb’s) inscriptions is also dated 
in Yudhi§thira Saihvat 4799 ( [ ft ? ] gftftrra" ) and its V. S. is 

1755,” 

It is well-nigh certain that Dr. Dhruva refers to this inscription. 

2. This text was first published by Mr. B. B. Mehta in “Pusta- 
kalaya” (Gujailiti monthly) for March 1928, but without any translation 
or explanatory note etc. The Petlad Mtmidpality has ance the discovery 
of this inscription restored the old name tiy putting up a 

sign-board bearing that name. 



PLATE VI 



Image of Soma (Moon) {11th century). 
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qrt I Jirg^s q?Tr¥rr|3Tf ctsit qlmqc i crm i 

gqr ^rqqsfl: qRmsft stfi^ ai^ — 

^3TT I cisrr T^qj Icit i ciqi q qisq^rr ^qi m pflq^FRT 
5RT%^ I ’3r ^rsq^TT ^51*1^1 qJ^T 3^=sq — ' 

cfitJir qg^rr qrnoisft crm ¥it| qifqr qr^qr ^cft^qqr i ^gtqiqjw 
qjcit ^R5TS ^q^T q^¥T W.^— 

q%1f II qrs^ ^tq^g^r g^T-gq qrsq; ^w. ^mct i 

tqM q?lt quaint n 
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Two lines and a half on the left-hand side of the inscription 
are as under: — 

sfl-^rTf IT ’if^r — 

I irRr% i 1 311 TSR sJ'R ’5312- .?:|[2rr arfi^r^r^ i 

tr qfpsisft ^i?rr?: wicfi' — 

^ Er^=g ^ iM irs n 


Translation of the Sanskrit and the Gujarati portions of the 
inscription is as under : — 

(Line) [Sanskrit Portion] 

1. A bow to §ri-Gapesa. These thunder-like gruntings from 

the lotus-like face of Heramba (Ganesa) reign supreme. 
The. poor remaining engaged 

2. in worshipping his feet, acquire riches, , in this world (1) And 

I seek resort to him, the first amongst gods, whose 
feet are adored by the excellent of the quarter-regents, 
and by whose grace (lit : sight), things blissful to the 
immoveable and the 

3. moveable ones, came to , happen everywhere. (2) To Siva 

(lit. the auspicious one), whose pair of lotus-like feet, 
is made reddish yellow by the row of rays emitted from 
the crest-jewels of gcMs and demons, 

4. We bow. (3) 

In the glorious region of , the Gurjaras (, viz., Gujarat) 
there is a town Petapadra by name, the ornament of 
the earth-surface, full of flawless houses of the twice- 
born (Brahmins) savants. 

5. The Nagara Brahmins, raiding there, even have given so 

much in charity that the Lord of gods (Kubera) has 
been wonder-struck and has forsaken his excess of pride, 
viz., that “I am the giver of wealth”. (4) There lived 
Ramjl, the eminent 

6. Nagara. His father was (good) Bhimji. The brother of 

Bhimji was Nr§imha and the maternal uncle of Ramji 
was (Padma) Bhaia, by name (5). 



PLATE VII 



The step-well at Petlad (Central Gujarat). 
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7. In this age measured by Adri (7) and Yuga (4) by figures 

shown by Nanda (9) Aijka (9 ) 4799 years of Kali (or 
Yudhi§thira) era have passed. And at present it is the 
1755th year of Vikrama Era. It is the auspicious 

8. Friday, Dhan-Terash (13th of the dark-half) of the Ashvin 

month. The sun is far off (in course of the winter 
solstice). It is Abhijit when the sun-rays are full- 
blown (?) (6) At that time, this long preserving step- 

well, in the 

9. town of Petlad, fascinating to the people, was constructed by 

Ramji, the prominent Brahmin, with due honour for 
the (water) drinking purpose of the citizens (7) 

10. where, owing to the lovely faces and pairs of breasts of 

women, fetching water with fine copper-pitchers being 
reflected in its water, good men exclaim ‘ Are these in- 
deed the lotuses or the pairs of the cakravaka birds ? : 

11. Hail ! Triumph ! Bliss and prosperity ! (It is) the auspicious 

year 1755 of the Vikram Era. 

12. The Ashvin month, 13th of the dark half, Friday. 

[Gujarati Portion] 

12-17. During the glorious rule of Emperor Avarangjeb, 
the lord of horses, elephants and men, and in the ceded 
territory of the prince Ajam Tara, in Petlad district, with 
the consent of Prince Ajam Tara, Ramji Thakura, the 
son of Bhimji, the son of great Vispuji Thakura, belong- 
ing to Vadnagara caste, and to the auspicious Abhyan- 
tara section, dug and got built, this beautiful step-well for 
the drinking purpose of all men, with the sanction (con- 
sent) of the four men by name, Amin Fojdar Saheb 
Mustafa Kuli Beg, his subordinate Thakur Raimal, and 
Vadanagara Desai Mathuradasa and Samalji and all 
brothers and worthy Gandhi Manji Dvarkadasa and 
others. May it please (auspicious) Bhavani San- 
kara ! (great is) Ramji, uncle Narasinha and mother 
Bai Nani Kikibai, the saintly lady, and maternal uncle 
Padma-bhaia, 

19, and Pitaipbara and aunts (father’s sisters) and Adasia- 
nag ar Raghavjl Narayanji, and Virbai the daughter of 
paternal uncle. 
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20. The doer (Supervisor) of the well-work (is) Tolakia Udi- 
cya Paijdya Narayanji and Nanha Natha of Stam- 
bhatrrtha. The masonry worker (is) Somapara Salat 
Vallabh Dvarkadas Kapadvanji (of Kapadvanj). It 
was written by Devesvara Pathaka, son of Surji, son of 
Gopala Pathaka of Srigod community. Dear is the deed 
of merit ! (May) sri (Bliss) prevail ! 

[Lines on the side] 

By the grace of Sada^iva (always auspicious), the step-well was 
made by Thakar Ramji Bhimji. May it please great 
Bhav^isahkara I Gosai Managira is staying in proxi- 
mity of the step-well. The inscriber of this stone is Salat 
Raicandra Rahia Ahmedawadi. The plaster work is 
done by Kapadi Tikam Vira, Khambati. The expenses 
for the step-well are recorded at the shop (firm) of 
Deesawal Modi Vithaldasa Krisndasa. 

The metres of the various stanzas in the Sanskrit portion are 

1 - 2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 2 lines (half a stanza) of...^n%5^^1'{^...the 

other two giving a 

7. 

8 . 

The Sanskrit portion gives (verse 4) and (verse 

9) for Petlad, whereas in the Gujarati portion (lines 12, 13) it is 
the modem name. 

Petlad is referred to by Vinayacandra in his ‘ Kavya-Siksa 
while enumerating the 84 de§as, etc. A palm-leaf mss. of the work 
is preserved in the Pattan Bhandars. He mentions Petlad, as one 


1. Referred to by the late C. D. Dalai in ‘ Kavya Mlmamsa (G. 0. Se- 
ries No. 1.) p. 248, explanatory notes (Third Edition, 1934.) 
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The tri-Iingual inscription on a step-w Pctlad, dated Sainvat 1755. 
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of the prominent places among a group of one hundred and four 
villages, thus : 1 ” and. under the accepted 

phonetic mles prevalent in Prakrit, the word naturally evolves into 
the present form ij^^through three intermediate links, niz., 
and 

Thus Petlad must have been the head-quarters of the district for 
political and administrative purposes as early as the 12th century. 
The trans-Mah! area which forms what is known as ‘Carotar’— 
from the ancient name of a group of 104 villages, obtained by drop- 
ping the latter part of the compound ®ne of the his- 

torical divisions of Gujarat, noted for the high fertility of its soil. 

And in the territories of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad, 
Petlad has maintained its pristine political importance throughout 
the last eight centuries and is still the head-quarter of the taluka and 
of the sub-division of that name. 

The impression and the photographs illustrating this section have 
been supplied by the Archseological Department of the Baroda State 
and the writer is greatly obliged to Dr. Hiranand Shastri, the Director 
of the Department, for the help so rendered. 

I beg to acknowledge with thanks the contribution of Diwan 
Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri, in editing the inscription so far as the Per- 
sian Section is concerned. 

Oriental Institute, Baroda. M, R. Majmudar 


1. The difficulty of deriving this word had not escaped the notice 
of Gujarati Scholars. Various suggestions were made, in absence of any 
positive data from old MS. or inscription. For instance, (1) the word 
was considered to be an adjective, qualifying the word 
the meaning of the whole expression being ‘ the charming land, owing to 
its fertility’ ; or, (2) the word was broken into the land where 

pastures abound ; or, (3) it was even split into to justify an 

extant form meaning the land which is high and low [due, ac- 

cording to one scholar, to the flow of large rivers] ; and, (4) Navalrama, 
seeking to explain the mystery underlying the word gives the following 
couplet thus ; 

“ ^ 'gdcR, ^ ^ \ i 

qai Eifst ^ ^ i 





THE ANTIQUITY OF THE CASTE-NAME ‘ sEInIAVI ’ 


The Bombay Gazetteer'^ describes the ‘ Sei^avls’ as a caste 
of Brahmins in Gujarat, also called Sarasvats, said to have been 
shipwrecked strangers purified with fire by Parashurama.” It further 
states that the term ' SenavV is a “name of doubtful meaning” 
(Vol. XVIII, pt. i, pp. 175-180) and that the Sewms also call 
themselves Sarasvats and Gauda Brahmins. The Gazetteer^ also 
states that the origin of the name Senavi is . disputed. According to 
one account it is “ Skahdnav ” or ninety-six from the number of 
the families of the original settlers. A second account derives the 
name from Send, an army, because many &e'>j,avis were warriors.'^ 
A third account derives it from “ Shdhan^hog" which we are told 
is the Canarese term for village accountant. Of these three accounts 
the last seems to find favour with the well-informed. The Sei^avls 
had great influence at Scindia’s court about 1797 a.d.^ The 
Gazetteer further states that the District of gepavis coincides with 
the Konkan.s One of the special traits of the gepavis recorded 


1. Bombay Gazetteer Vol. IX, pt. i, pp. 436, 438. Further information 
about Sheriavh in the different districts of the Bombay Presidency -will 
be found in. the following references ; — Ratnaghi Dist. X, 116 ; Peculiarities 
in the dialect of Shenavis, X, 116, note 6 ; Savantwadi State X, 411 ; 
Kolaba Dist. XI. 45, 46 ; Thana Dist. XIII, 85 ; Nosik Dist. XVI, 41 ; 
Ahmednagar Dist. XVII 63 64 ; Poona Dist. XVIII, pt. i, 175-180 ; 
Satara Dist. XIX, 56 ; Sholapur Dist. XX, 38-40 ; Belgaum Dist. XXI, 
90-92 ; Kolhapur State, XXIV, 63 ; Dharwar Dist. XXII, 98 ; Bijapur 
Dist. XXIII, 89 ; Kmara Dist. XV, pt i, 139, 168. 

2. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, pt. i, p. 175 — ^foot note 1. 

3. The Prakrta form for Senapati is Sendvai ( ) see Prdkdta 

Grammar by Pischel § 72 (line 7). This form has been used in the 
Mfcchakatika (101, 21). I am indebted to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar for 
this reference. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar in his Wilson Philological Lectures 
(R. G. B. Works Vol. IV, p. 419) has the following entry regarding 
Seriavi : — 

“M. (=Marathi) f or q" name of a Caste, Pr. (Prakrta) 
;gaTiq| Skr. (= Sanskrit) 

One qiaSIsft was Sidi's Sardar who was killed in A.D. 1736 

in the battle of Charhai (see Peshwa Daftar Sdections, No. 3, letter 
No. 192 dated 2nd May 1736). 

4. Ibid, Vol. XVIII, pt ii, 276. 

5 Ibid, Vol. I, pt. ii, p. 10 (Introduction to the History of Konkan). 
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by the Gazetteer is that they “ eat fish and mutton ” even though 
Brahmins. In the .Maratha chronicle called the Sabhasad Bakhar^ 
composed in a.d. 1697, Pitambar Seriavl,^ the administrator of the 
then chief of the Savantwadi state is styled as ‘‘ 

This reference proves that the fish-eating habit wa’s Common with the 
Senayis in Shivaji's time and that the name “ Senavl ” was also then 
current. This reference, therefore, pushes back the antiquity of the 
name semvl to about a.d. 1600.® The question may now be asked 
regarding the exact antiquity of the usage of the name s^avl 
and its variations. This qu^tion is difficult to answer successfully 
for want of records prior to Shivaji’s time. I intend to record in 
this note the references I have been able to collect about the actual 
usage of the name Senavl and its phonetical variations. 

Mr. Bhave^ in his History of Marathi Literature called the 
“ MaMrd^tra Sdrasvat" mentions certain works called ‘ Mestakas 
or ‘ systems of account ’ as explained by him in the same context. 
He calls it ‘ likhana-paddhati ’ also. Hemadri, the author of the 
Caturvarga Cintdmatii was reputed to be the father of this paddhati. 
Subsequent writers modelled their mestakas on Hemadri’s work. One 
Govind Kavi composed a work called “ 

Bhave states that the contents of this work are identical with the 


1. See Siva Caritrapradlpa (pub. by Bharata Itihasa Sans. Mandal, 
Poona, 1925) ed. by D. V. Apte and M. S. Divdrar, p. 71. The date 
of composition of the Sabhasad Bakhar is Saka 1619 ( = 1697 A.D.) see 
extract from this Bakhar m p. 128 of Shivaji Souvenir. 

2. See Shivaji Souvenir, ed. by G. S. Sardesai, 3rd May, 1927, p. 128. 
In the biographical notices given on p. 184 of this book the following 
information about Pitambar Smavi is recorded : — " He was the Karbliari 
of the Savant of Kudal deputed to negotiate with Shivaji in A.D. 1659. 
In 1670 A.D., Shivaji captured Kolavapa and demanded the right of 
‘Cauthai’ from the Portuguese of Goa. In this connection Shivaji had 
appointed Pitambar Sepavi but Pitambar died in 1678 A.D. before his 
mission was completed.” 

3. See document No. 41 (Sources of the History of Gomantak pub- 
lished in Itihasa Samgraha by Parasnis) dated Saka 1616 =A.D. 1694. 
The following Sepaws are mentioned in this document : — 

f wf HFT i%s 

#TT^, m ^ ; Document No. 42 

which is dated Sate 1617= A.D. 1695 contains the following names < 

^ Ircntr #rrsfi 

^ m 

and others. 

4. Maharastra Sdrasvata, Poona, 1919, pp. 33-34. 
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mestakas ascribed to Hemadri. We are concerned in this reference 
with the term which is a phonetic variation of the term 

and the system may have been called “ ^uTEnf ’’ probably 
because the Settavis had something to do with accounting as indicated 
by the name ‘ Shahanhog ’ which is a Canarese term for the village 
accountant as mentioned above J As the ’ of Govind 

Kavi is modelled after Hemadri’s mestakas it must have been com- 
posed some time after A.D. 1270 about which time Hemadri wrote his 
Caturvarga Cintdmani.^ 

The meanings of the term ‘ Senavl ' not recorded by the Bombay 
Gazetteer are supplemented by Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki in his 
excellent monograph on the Saraswat Families. These are (1) The 
name Semvl is derived from the word Sreni in Northern India ; (2) 
Its origin is also ascribed to Sarmm or Sarman Ary a ; (3) It is derived 
from sahdm ’ which in the Konkani has the form ‘ Shano ’ and means 
learned, and from which arose the forms ‘Shane’ (plural of Shano), 
Shanei, Shenai and Shenvi. Mr. Talmaki states further that 
the term ‘ Shmai’ is used as an affix to names as a mark of res- 
pectability e.g., Shama Shenai, Vinayak Shenai, Vithoba Shenai and 
so on. According to him Shanbhog in Kanarese has the same mean- 
ing as Shenai in Konkani and it may therefore be presumed that 
the former was derived from the latter. “The province of Goa 
had been under Kanarese rulers for about 1200 years and the word 
‘ Shanavai ’ assumed that shape during their regime and may have 
been carried thence to other regions governed by them outside Goa.” 

It is not the purpose of this note to hold a brief for any of 
the forms of tlie term ‘ Semvl’ recorded above but to record data 
which might prove useful for the solution of the problem. 

It appears from the inscriptional evidence recorded below that 
the term was current in the 13th century in Mahara§tra. 

Mr. K. A. Padhye of Bombay has reproduced at the end of his 
Lije of Hemadri^ a stone inscription in the temple of God Vithoba 


1. S. S. Talmaki in his “Saraswat Families,” Part I, Bombay, 1935, 
makes the following remarks about the efficiency of these shanbhoges : — 

“ If an independent testimony of the quality of work done by these 
Shanbhoge^ were required, we may quote here the words of Major Munro 
who carried on the work of Survey Settlement in Kanara. Writing in 1800 
about the accounts kept by these Shanbhoges he says that they were in 
such a state of perfection and preservation as to furnish a complete 
abstract of land-rent during a period of more than 400 years.” 

2. P. V. Kane : History of Dharmasastra, Vol. T p. 354. 

3. Saraswat Families, Part I, Bombay, 1935, pp. 19-20. 

4. Hemadri Caritra, by K. A, Padhye (in Marathi) Bombay 1931. 
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of Pandharpur which bears dates §aka 1195 to 1198, i.e. A.D. 1273-76. 
This inscription records numerous names of donors who donated 
some money for the construction of a part of the temple buildings. 
Among the names of these donors the following names are found ; — 
Page 36— ” 

Page 38—'^ 

Page 40—'^ ^7^ IT ^ #01% 

Page 42—'" ^ITIsrTT ^ 01 % ” 

Page 46—"^:^ ” 

In the first four entries recorded above the affix ' ^ot|- ^ has 
been added to the personal name and this use is analogous to that 
pointed out by Mr. Talmaki as in the names ‘Shama Shenai’ 
' Vinayak Shenai ’ etc., where the term ‘ Shenai ’ is used as a mark 
of respectability. It seems probable that in the 13th century the 
term ^crrt may have been used more as a caste-name than as 
a mark of respectability. It appears to me that it may have been 
used exactly in the same sense in which the teim 
at present as a caste-name. The fifth entry from the inscription 
quoted above, contains the surname “ >> which is now current 

among the Se^avis. 

In view of the inscriptional evidence recorded above the anti- 
quity of the term tri^7 been amply proved and though its 
exact genesis is yet a matter for investigation we may expect even 
earlier usages^ of this term with or without variations of form in 
inscriptions or elsewhere. 

P. K. Code 


1. One such earlier usage is supplied to me by Rao Bahadur Wasudeva 
Anant Bambardekar of Bandra in a private communication dated 21-2-1937. 
In the Kaseti Copperplate grant of Saka 1113 (— a.d. 1191) we find the 
endorsement #01% [Vide Proceedings of the Bharata Iti- 

hasa Mandal for Saka 1835 ( = a.d. 1913), p. 2201. Rao Bahadur Bambar- 
dekar thinks that the term in the above endorsement denotes 

vocation and not caste. 



RECONSTRUCTION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN INDIA.* 

That the system of education prevalent in India to-day requires 
substantial alteration is very widely recognised. Some even go to 
the extent of asking for a thorough overhaul of the whole system, 
though what they definitely mean by an overhaul has not been made 
clear. The most unsatisfactory unit in the system according to 
the critics is that which deals with secondary education. That 
there is immense need for the extension of primary education is 
everywhere admitted, but no great alteration in the existing system 
is contemplated. Critics of university education have many things 
to suggest but they all presuppose changes in the content and method 
of secondary education as well. Hence much of the advocacy of 
educational reconstruction in India centres round secondary 
education. It is very gratifying to note that the Central and Provincial 
Governments also see vividly the need for re-organisation of the insti- 
tutions and methods of education. The Government of Bombay 
appointed a Committee to make recommendations about educational 
reforms on this behalf as early as 1928, and now the governments 
of U. P., the Punjab and Bengal are seriously considering schemes 
for improving and modifying secondary and higher secondary or 
intermediate education in their provinces. Also the Government 
of India have issued a circular on this topic to the Provincial 
Governments. The Madras and Bombay Universities have for 
a number of years at a stretch been considering and reconsider- 
ing their curricula and seem to have now made up their mind 
that discretion is the better part of valour and that the most 
discreet thing for them to do is to keep to the orthodox, course 
of prescribing for their matric candidates nothing but languages, 
mathematics, history and geography, and science. The leading heads 
in these two universities do not seem to be blind to more practical 
and economically useful courses of study but they seem to believe 
that their prime care being university education they may be ex- 
cused if they do not succeed in tackling those aspects of secondary 
education that do not definitely pertain to the selection of candidates 
to the university classes. 

* Report submitted at the Nagpur Session of the All India Federation 
of Educational Associations in December, 1935. 
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The prevailing opinion in many parts of India— both official 
and non-official — ^is that an attitude of indifference to the wider 
problems of the social and economic welfare of the country is in- 
compatible with a sense of magnitude and importance of the privi- 
lege and responsibility of guiding and controlling secondary education 
either alone or in co-operation with other responsible bodies. At 
any rate this was the view mc«t clearly presented in the third 
Conference of Indian Universities held at Delhi in March 1934. It 
was a remarkable conference of leaders of all-India repute who have 
long periods of distinguished service to their credit, and who 
represented the Government of India, the Public Service Commission, 
the Indian Institute of Science, and ail the 17 universities of India. 
His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Willingdon) gave a clear lead 
to the conference when in unmistakable terms he suggested “that 
many boys and girls would benefit if the content and method of 
their school education were not based so rigidly on the assumption 
that they all desire, and are competent to receive, admission to a 
university.” ' Unfortunately secondary education has regularly been 
conducted and controlled on this assumption, which all sensible people 
now recognise to be shortsighted and detrimental to the best interests 
of the country. His Excellency recognised the need of vocational 
education in the country and referred to the existence of two schools 
of thought in this respect in the following words : — “ Some favour the 
inclusion of several forms of vocational training as optional subjects for 
matriculation, and subsequent university examination, which would 
be taken concurrently with ordinary literary subjects ; others advocate 
more drastic treatment and suggest that the whole scheme of secondary 
education should be recast, as a result of which many students who 
now throng universities would be diverted at an earlier stage either 
to occupation or to separate and self-contained vocational institu- 
tions.” 

The first school of thought try to introduce the elements of 
vocational education into schools in order that an interest in 
manual or technical work may be created in the young and that 
this interest may be helpful to them in facilitating their going into 
occupations or vocational studies after their course. It is also believed 
that the introduction of practical or vocational subjects will be 
helpful even in the pursuit of the literary subjects now provided in 
the school. The idea is that when a boy who has not much aptitude 
for his literary studies is interests in practical work and succeeds 
in that work, the success he attains there serves as a stimulus to 
him to do his literary studies also with greater success. The con- 
fidence he gains through his industrial work reacts .favcwrably on 
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his book-work. In this connection we may learn some thing from 
the central schools of England concerning which Mr. K. P. Chat- 
topadhya, Education Officer of the Calcutta corporation, spoke to us 
in the Primary Education Section of the Delhi (All India Educational) 
Conference. “ The object of the central schools is to prepare boys and 
girls for immediate employment on leaving school, and the instruction 
should be such that children should be prepared to go into business 
houses and workshops at the completion of the course without any spe- 
cial training. In order to achieve their purpose Central Schools have 
been organised in London with a (1) Commercial, or (2) Technical 
bias. Some schools have both a commercial and technical bias. The 
local conditions in each part of London and different circumstances 
of the pupils are carefully considered in determining the nature of 
the bias to be given to the institution. As eleven is too early an 
age to decide on the bias, the first two years at a Central School 
are spent on general education. This course includes English, His- 
tory, Geography, Mathematics, a foreign language (usually French, 
less often German or Spanish), practical Science, Art, Handiwork, 
Physical Training and Music. Schools with a technical bias lay 
stress on wood and metal work, applied science, practical Mathe- 
matics and technical drawing for boys and house-craft, needle-work 
and art for girls. In schools with a commercial bias, short-hand 
and book-keeping are introduced in the third year. Commercial 
practice and typewriting are included in the fourth and fifth years. 
Most members of the staff in addition to being trained teachers, are 
specialists in some subjects of the curriculum. It is obvious that 
the training given in the Central School, while it is cultural and 
a preparation for life generally, at the same time equips the pupil 
to meet the requirements of modem industry and commerce.” Prin- 
cipal Vakil of Kolhapur has for years been drawing attention in 
the press and on the platform that this kind of education has been 
extensively tried and found succ^ful in the Philippines, and that 
what has been successful in the Philippines can be equally successful 
in this country where conditions in many respects are similar, pro- 
vided of course that the same thoughtfulness and energy and 
determination are devoted to the purpose. 

These parallel courses can be introduced in India also, especially 
in those centres where there are industrial establishments, if those 
who direct education and educational workers can be relied on to 
plan a little adventurously and to spare a little extra time and 
effort which will be found necessary in working up such a new 
venture. I know of at least two complete recognised high schools 
in two different parts of the Maharashtra where without any special 
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advantages the workers have been able to introduce in the .first place 
an industrial and in the other an agricultural course of studies along 
with the regular book-work of the high school, and there is nothing 
bd show, to say the least, that the latter has adversely been affected 
thereby. What is so exceptional in Bombay is considered a matter 
of course in Dacca, where the Board of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education has laid down that “ each candidate for the High School 
Examination shall produce from the Head Master of the High 
School from which he appears a certificate to the effect that he has 
undergone a course of training for at least one year in one of the 
following : — carpentry, smithy, book-binding, bamboo and cane 
work, spinning and weaving, tailoring and sewing, or the following 
for girls only : — fruit preserving, cooking including invalid cooking, 
drawing and painting, and music. Mysore has the customary five 
subjects of the ordinary high schools and has provided for an addi- 
tional subject which may be geieral or one of a series of 23 voca- 
tional subjects, such as accountancy, printing and book-binding, elec- 
tric wiring and fitting, sericulture, horticulture, weaving, pharmacy, 
etc ; but it is also possible that students can avoid all these voca- 
tional subjects and take higher mathematics or an additiorml 
language. The Board of Secondary Education in Delhi has included 
a few commercial subjects in its optionals. The High School Board 
in C. P. also has a number of practical subjects such as agriculture, 
carpentry, metal-work, type-writing etc, as optionals. The Adminis- 
tration Report of Travancore (Education Department) says that 
“ during the year under report (M. E. 1109) Inspecting Officers 
were engaged in making a complete survey of all Vernacular Middle 
Schools in the State with a view to deciding in which schools 
vocational bias curricula may be introduced if possible in the next 
school year”. Our Conference will do a useful service if we insist 
on the need of such vocational ccwrs^ throughout the land. We 
should also consider whether it is advisable to enforce on all students 
the participation in some kind of a vocational course in at least 
some of the standards of a high school. If a vocational study is 
merely optional in the various studies included in the secondary 
course, many students may not care to make use of the option. 

After these words were written we have the good news of the 
recently started Central Advisory Board of Education having con- 
cluded its first sitting with a clear endorsement of the opinion 
widely held in the country that secondary education should be re- 
constmcted with a view to givir^ a definite bias for vocational 
education. The Board is also reported to favour the appointment 
of career masters in all big schools as in England, and that it is 
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also of opinion that expert advice (presumably from abroad) would 
be of value in organising a scheme of reconstruction. The last re- 
commendation, however, needs careful consideration before acceptance. 

The Delhi University Conference and, following that, the Central 
Board of Education have recommended that the scheme of school 
education should consist of definite stages. The Board has recom- 
mended (as reports! in the Times of India, dated 23-12-35) that 
these stages should be : 

(«) The Primary stage, which should aim at proving the 
tninimnm general education and training, and which will ensure per- 
manent literacy, 

(b) The lower secondary stage, which should contain a self- 
contained course in general education and which should constitute 
a suitable foundation either for higher education or for specialised 
practical courses, (In rural areas a course at this stage should be 
provided which would aim at the development of practical aptitudes 
and be made compulsory.), and 

(c) The higher secondary stage, in which would be included 
institutions with varying lengths of courses (1) preparing students 
for admission to universities in arts and sciences, (2) for training 
teachers in rural areas, (3) for agricultural training, (4) for clerical 
training, and (5) for training in selected technical subjects, which 
should be chosen in consultation with employers. 

Where separate institutions are not possible for diversified 
courses some of them might be incorporated in higher secondary 
subjects and would end in a leaving certificate. Certificates granted 
to pupil# completing specialised courses should receive Government 
recognition. At the end of the lower secondary school course there 
should be the first public examination. Those who desire to join 
subordinate clerical services can enter their services after the exa- 
minations that close the lower or upper secondary course. 

The University Conference has recommended that all these 
three stages should together cover 12 years : 4 or 5 years for the 
primary stage, 5 or 4 years for the lower secondary or middle stage, 
and 3 years for the higher secondary (high school and intermediate) 
stage. If a boy or girl goes to school for the first time in the 5th 
year he or she will have completed according to this scheme the 
higher secondary course at the 17th year. 

Schools with a vocational bias are not enough to meet the 
difficulties of unemploymoit among the educated classes. What is 
wanted is so to re-organise the post-primary course of education 
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that along with the schools where the young folk are given a general 
and cultural education with vocational bias there should be regular 
vocational and technical schools (as suggested by the Central Ad- 
visory Board and many others) into which scholars may be diverted 
at the end of the middle and higher secondary course. When such 
vocational and technical schools are established a large number of 
students who now flock to the universities as they do not know of 
anything better to do will enter those institutions. 

Technical education of thr^ progressive grades has been sug- 
gested (1) for those who finish the middle school stage, (2) for 
those who complete the higher secondary course, and (3) those who 
take the graduate and post-graduate courses. After the middle 
school stage a number of students who do not show any special 
aptitude for scholastic studies and who now ordinarily move on 
to the high school and Intermediate College would be encouraged to 
go into vocational institutions. After the higher secondary (high 
school and intermediate) education also there should be technical 
institutions for those people who have no special qualification for 
University education. As Mr. N. S. Subba Rao of Mysore suggested 
and as resolved by the University Conference the universities can 
also help in the matter by instituting or recognising by grant of 
diploma or certificate technological courses of a predominantly prac- 
tical character to these who have passed the University Entrance 
Examinations. Universities need not think that the only thing they 
should do to the industrial life of the country is to start technological 
courses of degree and post-graduate standards, which they should 
undoubtedly do and not leave the former undone. That if technical 
courses were available students would be very ready to make use 
of them was testified to by the Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay 
University in the Bombay Education Week held in April last (1935) 
(a copy of whose speech the Registrar very kindly sent me). As 
a member of the Board of the V. J. T. Institute, Bombay, he knew 
how difficult it was for students to secure admission as only a limited 
number can be admitted to the various departments. It is then 
surprising that with only one technological institution in the U. P. 
a number of persons who had qualified there were not, according 
to Prof. Jha of Allahabad, able to find employment. On the other 
hand we have Pandit Malaviya’s assurance that the 300 boys who 
had diploma in engineering in the Benares University after matri- 
culation were doing splendid work in all parts of the country. At 
any rate there is no doubt that the Delhi Conference and the Central 
Advisory Board have laid the country under obligation by their 
unequivocal opinion that “a practical solution of the problem of 
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unemployment can only be found in a radical readjustment of 
the present system of education in schools in such a way that a 
large number of pupils shall be diverted at the completion of their 
secondary education either to professions or to separate vocational 
institutions The provision of technical courses will incidentally 
help to raise the standard of university education. When only students 
who are fit for the course go to universities more satisfactory provi- 
sions can be made there for higher studies and for research. 

Another aspect of education that requires immediate attention 
concerns the medium of instruction. It is a pity that for years 
together education has been conducted through the medium of English 
in Secondary Schools. According to the present system three or four 
years to say the least are spent by boys and girls marking time as far 
as progress in the subjects is concerned. They spend in some cases 
as much as a full third of the total time available in the school to the 
mastery of a foreign language through which then or later they would 
learn to pick up useful knowledge. National leaders have been asking 
for the mother-tongue of the educands to be made the medium of in- 
struction, and slowly their labours have begun to bear fruit. In 
C. P., Bombay, Bengal, Madras, the Punjab, Delhi, Mysore, and 
Hyderabad they have now made it either optional or compulsory, in 
most places the former, for teachers to teach and students to write 
their answer papers in the vernacular of the school population. The 
Delhi University Conference has recommended that in the primary 
and middle stages the medium of instruction should exclusively be 
the vernacular and in the higher secondary stage it should be the 
vernacular whenever it is practicable. In passing it may be noted 
that in spite of the effort of stalwarts like Pundit Malaviya and 
Mr. Satyamurti and Sir Akbar Hydari that Conference failed to 
pass a resolution recommending the vernaculars as media of in- 
struction in the universities also, a failure which some of us are 
much inclined to regret as “ vernacularisation ” cannot become a vital 
reality in schools until it is accepted at least as an ideal for the 
higher educational institutions as well. Sir Akbar Hydari did not 
evidently overstate his case when he said that “the greatest defect 
in the system of Indian education was this imparting of instruction 
through a language which was not the students’ own. It is not merely 
the loss that India and our vernaculars had sustained by the use 
of English, that he was referring to, but he held that the loss had 
been to the world. Every nation had its natural genius for which 
its tongue was its natural medium of expression. No nation could 
make its proper contribution to humanity at large through a 
foreign tongue, and humanity would therefore suffer a proportionate 
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loss by continuance of English as the medium of instruction.” The 
predominance of English in the Universities makes some people keen 
on having even secondary education through the medium of English 
even where the Government is prepared to adopt the verna- 
cular medium. Perhaps that is how we can explain some of the 
opposition of the teachers of Bengal as reflected in the Bengal 
Teachers’ Journal (Vide editorial notes, pp. 541-542 of 1935) con- 
cerning the proposal of the (government of Bengal to convert all 
English Middle Schools into Vernacular Middle Schools. The 
Education Reforms Committee of Travancore has accepted the 
optional adoption of vernacular as the medium of instmction in that 
state. Though most of Travancore is a single language area it is 
not sure how far the pec^le would be anxious to immediately adopt 
the vernacular for this purpose, for we learn from the education 
report that the Inspectors were instructed to ascertain how many 
schools were willing to adopt the change. Public opinion for verna- 
culars to be used as medium of instruction is still to be educated in 
this respect in most parts of the country. 

Another much discussed problem in secondary education is con- 
cerned with its control. The problem is particularly urgent and acute 
in Bombay, Bengal and the Punjab. In Assam U. P., C. P., and 
Delhi separate Boards are established by the Government to manage 
and control secondary education. In States such as Mysore, Cochin 
and Travancore also there are Boards that work with a clear and 
amdcable understanding with their respective Universities. In the 
Punjab the recent educational reforms Ck)mmittee recommended the 
control of Secondary and Intermediate Education to be transferred 
to a special Board to be appointed for the purpose but the senate 
of the University did not consider it a wise step. In Bengal the 
teachers of private schools as is seen from their official organ dis- 
approved of the attempt of the Government to take away from 
the University its control over High Schools. In Bombay both the 
Department and the University are authorised to recognise schools 
and we have the irritating situation on occasions of some schools 
unregistered by the Department being duly recognised by the Univer- 
sity. 

A word more before we close. We have been considering some 
of the felt needs of secondary education and we are proud that 
Vice-chancellors of Universities and Directors of Public Instruction 
have thought it worth their while to consider the reorganisation of 
secondary education as worth their official and personal attention. 
But unemployment is not the only problem to be solved, nor is there 
any guarantee that the huge sums necessary for the establishment 
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of vocational schools and for the introduction of vocational bias in 
the existing schools will be forthcoming as easily as plans of recon- 
struction come out from the fertile brains of our great educational 
leaders and educational authorities. The humdrum work of the 
humble teacher of letters will have to go on, if the nation should 
not become intellectually and culturally bankrupt. He must also 
get a minimum living wage and some security of tenure. Again he 
must have professional training for his work. In one of the biggest 
provinces in India with about 1200 high schools only about 120 
graduate teachers are trained every year, and no wonder that there 
the percentage of trained high school masters is not above 12. Even 
in one of the most advanced Indian states it is hardly more than 
30%. So also, without moral culture and training in character no 
amount of school work will be of much help in nation-building, and 
these are hard to ensure without giving attention to the spiritual and 
religious life of the young. Mr. Chintamani in his convocation ad- 
dress at Mysore and the Nawab of Bhopal in a similar position at 
Allahabad, to mention two recent educational pronouncements in 
high places, referred to the need of religious education. It is true 
that we in India have great difficulties in this direction, but that 
should not daunt adventurous teachers who try to widen the interest 
of the young in as many healthy and creative lines as possible from 
facing the situation and finding a right solution for the difficult 
problem that presents itself in this particularly religious country. 
All talk of educational reconstruction is futile if we have no time, 
money and energy to spend over such important aspects of educa- 
tion as are here suggested. 


Anjilvel V. Matthew 



REVIEWS. 


The Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa, {Cantos I — ^XIV) (in two parts.) 

By Dr. Johnston. Punjab University Oriental Publications, 

Nos. 31 and 32. 1936. 

The Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa describes the life of Buddha 
in 28 cantos of which only I to XIV are extant in Sanskrit. Cantos 
XV to XXVIII are known only from their Chinese and Tibetan trans- 
lations. Dr. Johnston has recently published the English translation 
of these latter cantos — (XV — ^XXVIII) in an European journal 
(Acta Orientalia, Vol. XV). Let us hope, that in the next edition, 
translation of these cantos also will be added as an appendix. 

Up to this time the only available translation into English, was 
that of Cowell published in the year 1893, in S. B. E. series Vol. 
No. XLIX. In the year 1911-12, cantos I to V being prescribed 
for the F. Y. A. Class of the Bombay University, four editions were 
published by Messrs. Joglekar, (Bombay), Sohoni, (Poona), Lokur, 
(Belgaum), and Nandargikar, (P<x>na). These editions deal with 
all such topics as are necessary for a university student. Nandargi- 
kar indeed gives us a carefully edited text, based on an important 
manuscript from the Punjab, while Sohoni discusses in detail the pro- 
blem of the author’s date. Dr. Weller again during 1926-28, brought 
out his well known German translation of Cantos 1 to XVII in 
two parts. But it was of little use to the English-knowing public. 

Thus there was a long-felt need for a critical text and English 
translation of the ‘Buddhacarita’ and Dr. Johnston deserves our 
congratulations for having supplied this long felt need. Dr. Johnston 
has already published ‘ Saundarananda another work of Asva- 
gho§a in the same series. In this edition of ‘Buddhacarita’ he 
has made use of all the available sources. In his notes he has dis- 
cussed the various readings and made full use of the Chinese and 
Tibetan translations. 

His intro action to ‘Buddhacarita’ covering nearly 100 pages 
is very valuable. He has divided it into four sections. Section I 
(pages 1-24) deals with the life and the works of ‘Asvaghosa’. 
Regarding the date Dr. Johnston remarks ‘ Poet lived not later than 
Kaniska and his vocabulary suggests a date not far removed from 
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that of Arthasastra of Kautilya ’ (p. 16). Section II (pp. 18-44) 
discusses as to what School of Buddhism our author belongs and 
concludes that he was a follower of the Bahusmtika school. Section 
III (pp. 44 to 79) deals with his scholarship. This whole section 
is very important for those who are interested in the study of the 
textual criticism (specially pp. 67 to 79) where the author has 
collected peculiarities of Asvagho§a’s syntax. Section IV (pp. 79 
to 98) deals with Asvaghosa’s poetical achievements. 

At the end, there is an index to important words occurring in 
the text and notes. A bibliography of all the books and articles 
connected with the Buddhacarita is also given at the beginning of 
the book. 


D. S. Phatak 
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